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Histoire de la Pille de Khotan> tir<?e des Antilles de la Chine , 
et traduite du Chinois ; suivie de Mecherches sur la substance 
minerale appel4e par les Chinois Pierre de Iu, et sur le Jaspe 
des Anciens* Par M. Abel Rkmusat. 1 vol. 8vo. Paris. 
1820. 

A singular indifference to the countries, immediately in 
our vicinity, has been hitherto exhibited by the residents of 
British India. On our east, Asam is almost a terra incog - 
nita 9 even in a geographical point of view, whilst of its lan- 
guage and literature absolutely nothing has been yet made 
known to us. On our west, the provinces of Marwar, Guze- 
rat, and Sindh, are yet but imperfectly explored- And for 
the names even of the countries to our north, we must wait 
for the results of Mr. Moorcroft’s honourable activity. With 
respect to our topographical ignorance, we may plead 
want of access ; but it is not absolutely necessary to visit a 
country, to become acquainted with its dialect or its history, 
and this plea will not therefore avail us. We cannot indeed 
urge*tfVith any propriety, as it respects ouwnorthern neigh-* 
hours, as their different modes of speech are to be acquired 
in Germany and France ; and modern grammars at^d diction- 
aries of the Chinese and Tartar languages, the Manchou and 
Mongol, are furnished us by Langles, Klaproth, and Reyiusat. 
The Asiatic Society of Paris seems indeed <s> have monopolize 
ed this department of literature; and the wealthy harvest of 
their European researches in Central Asia, makes us blush 
for the absolute inertness of our countrymen, so much more 
advantageously Situated as they are, for cultivating this inte- 
resting field. 
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• l£ may be said, indeed, that our proximity is more apparent 
real, and that we are as effectually debarred from all 
Communication with the nations beyond the Himalaya, by 

political and natural impediments, as if we were the inhabi- 
«-4aiUs of # a different hemisphere. • This excuse may be ad- 
mitted, as far as it is true ; but it is not altogether /cor- 
rect. Tile members of our civil and military services, 
stationed along the north and north-west frontier, might 
ffcsily procure, we should imagine, teachers and bookl*inform- 
ers and information. If we are not mistaken indeed, a cl i reef 
communication was for some time maintained between Tur- 
kestan and I)ehli, and regular dispatches received from 
*tbe former by the Residency at the latter j which inter- 
course, if it did not; might have yielded assistance to literary 
smd scientific, as well as to political interests. Nay, we know 
that even in Calcutta, individuals from the. north-western 
countries, as Balkh and Badakhshan, arc sometimes to be met 
with $ and from them, or by their means, we may be con- 
4d$fit our knowledge might be extended, and the materials 
of further research obtained. Although, therefore, we enjoy 
Up peculiar facilities for personal investigation, we possess 
the important advantages of proximate situation to the 
countries in question, and occasional communication with their 
inhabitants — advantages unknown, it must be admitted, to the 
Students at Paris or Vienna. It is to be hoped, therefore, that 
$bis stigma on our national character will be speedily effaced ; 
and that we shall soon be as much at home in the steppes 
qf Tartary, as amidst the precipices of the Himalaya, or on 
plains of Bep^al. As far as the divisions of Turkisjan are 
concerned, we. recommend enquiring into their condifinta, to 
the attention of our Arabic and Persian scholars, as the lite- 
rature ano, language of those countries is more or less inti— 
matdy connected with the laws of Mohammed, and the dia- 
hset of Iran. *W§ should wish, to consign the same subjects 
Hr Tavtary tqqur Chinese scholars ; but where are they to 
m found ? V " /\ 




taye beenledit|f<>thcs^ observations, bythe perqsal of 
interesting papers in.tho Journal A^iatique of Paris, 
anq ftfbnS, Remusat’s <c rfistoire de laViile dp Kkotaii.** We 
purpose to direct the attentipnofour readers to the former, at 
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some future .period. Of the letter We shall proceed to give 
some account, Interesting as the subject is, riot otily in itself, 
but in connexion with the actual investigations of a traveller. 
Whom we may be proud to call our own. Mr. Moorcroft, we 
believe, has hot been able to visit Khotan ; but we-have rSh^ 
son%o know, that lie has collected much valuable informa- 
tion relating to the country. 

Khotefi is the name given by Mohammedan writers to a 
^country* situated af the eastern extremity of Turkistan, having 
a capital of the same name. Their knowledge, however, of its 
site was very imperfect, and they seem to hsfve confounded 
it occasionally with’ Khotai, or the northern part of China. 
The name is derived from the Chinese Yu-thian, or Khiou- 
tan, which are only abbreviations of Kiu-sa-tan-na. This 
last is explained by a Chinese writer to signify, The breast of 
the earth,” (p. 35, note ;) and we are consequently led, both 
by the sound and signification, to a Sanscrit original ; or Ku, 
the earth, and St ana, the female breast. 

The Sanscrit original of the designation of the country 
is conformable to the accounts given of it by the Chinese. 
Their annals of the seventh century state, that the people of 
Kiu-sa-tan-na have their chronicles, and that their written 
characters, as well as their literature and laws, are derived 
from the Hindus. The religion of Buddha prevailed at that 
time in the kingdom, and above a hundred convents, occupied 
by several thousand ascetic^ of that faith, existed in the 
country. (P. 37-) 

The earliest notices of the kingdom of Yu-thian, however, 
occuiWtfPu much more remote period ; and otffieers Were sent 
thither, under the dynasty of the Han , in the reign of Wu-tl, 
from 140 to 87 before the Christian era. m At t^at period 
the capital is said to have contained not more than 19,300 
individuals; but in A. P.rfB, the number is extended to 
83,000; so that in the interval, if these Oumbcrs artVtL 
near the truth, the capital of Khoten received a largOacees^ 
sion to its population. * t f 

Prom this to the fourth century, occasional notices of the 
political ; revolutions , of the kingdom . The C&ibfese 
Appear to hard exercised. In theje^iy ^art of this period, 
some authority oyer Yu-th|an, but to have lost it again to- 
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wafrcls the close* Its the years 397 — 401, missionaries from 
China went to seek the precepts of the law in Yu-thian. 
/Ffeeir journey, as recorded by themselves, is related in the 
€ Chronicle of the Kingdom of Fo.” Mons. Remusat has not 
Srfbttaied , us what faith we are to place in this authority. 
If we may trust to it, the details give an interesting yiew 
of the flourishing condition of the Bauddha religion. The 
A llowing is the account- given of its origin, as well os of 
**Uie first settlement of the country, by the Chinese ^authors. 
“ The sixth year Ching-Kwan, of the reign of Thai-tsong,* 
(A; D. 632,) the country of Yu-thian sent to pay tribute. 
This is not mentioned in the life of TUai-tsong, but is noticed 
in the “ Description of the Western Countries,” where the 
oduhtry is called Kiou-sa-tan-na, Hwan-na, or Kbui-tan. 
The Tartars of the north call it Yu-siuo, and other foreigners, 
JChu-tan. It is distaut from the capital 9700 It, and 4000 


li from Kwa-eheou. * It comprehends the five countries, 
known under the reigns of the Han, by the names Iung-lu, 
Kan-mi, Kiu-le, and Phi-chan*. The capital is called, “The 
city of the western mountains.” It has 4000 soldiers. In 
'this country is the river of the Yu. When the inhabitants ob- 
serve any part .-of the stream particularly brilliant in the moon 
light, they dive into the water,, and bring up beautiful pieces 
of that stone. The king resides in a palace painted of vari- 
ous colours. The people are mirthful, but parasitical and in- 
sincere. They venerate genii, and follow the law pf Feou-thou, 
(Bud-dha.) They are very ceremonious, and go down on 
their knees when they salute each other. .They, make pen- 
ells of Wood, atyif seals of the Yu-stone. When they^£$ceive 


blotter, they eafry it to the head before -opening it. 

^seethe ti¥neofWu-ti,of the dynasty, of. the Han, Yu-thian 
baa maintained political relations with China, and has been go- 
verned by an unbroken succession of native princes. The peo- 
ple stte Of a Jftk disposition, andlbnd of singing and dancing. 


'Me stte Of a g^ diSpOsition, an<f%nd of singing and dancing. 

?$|Siey have maMfeatures of cloth. .In the deserts to the west, 
is feund a kind^'g^^.^rge.as a hedgehog, with a skin of a 

" v*- These are thus WenflfleiSf Moilis Remuwt. Kan-mi, Kia-nsi, or Kiu-ehen- 
nii, Mi a'dlstriet east of KhouStt, about forty league*. The e Sanscrit language ap- 
p&tB t&k&re prevailed there* as'wril as in Khoten Phtchan 1* a city ia the middle 
pf Jtbofcen. Ipng-lu is asmUl kingdom, norib of little Thibet : the capital £s 
JK-jd®* Kin-le is an error for Sou-le, or Khaf^sr* 
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• * m 
golden tint. It is a gregarious animal f. In former d5ys, 

this country had neither mulberry plants nor silk-worms, 
and endeavoured in vain- to procure them from its neigh* 
bours. At last, a prince of Yu-thian succeeded in ob- 
taining for his bride a princess, who wa9 a native.of one 
thegegions lying east of Khoten; the envoys who were sent 
to conduct her to her husband, informed her, that she must 
forego the use of silk garments, unless she could transport 
with het the materials of their manufacture : the prince^f*"* 
"therefore concealed some worms in her head-dress, and as 
the custom officers dared not presume to search her person, 
she introduced the insect into the kingdom. She caused also au 
edict to be engraved on stone, forbidding any one to kill the 
worm ; and cocoons, in consequence of these measures, were 
after a time abundantly procured. 

The family name of the king is, Wei-see: his personal 
name Wo-mee. He was at first subject to the Turks ; but in 
the sixth year Chiug-kwan, he sent an ambassador and tribute 
to China. 

In the “ Description of the westerp countries,” it is stated, 
under the article Sogdiana, that east of Thsiu-khiu is the river 
Pi-ma : from this a stony desert is to be crossed, when, at the 
distance of 200 li , occur the ruins of Nijang, in the 
midst of an extensive marsh, where the ground is overspread 
with water, and covered with reeds and bulrushes. After 
passing by this city, we enter the country of Yu-thian, which 
bounds Thsiu-khiu on the east. 

The “ Description of the western countries,” under the 
gTea|*«Bhang dynasty, contains the following detail. The 
country of Kiu-sa-tan-nais more than a thousand li in circuit. 
The greatest part of the soil consists of sands and stony plains; 
but there are some circumscribed tracts, favourable to culti- 

* A mound, called the Tumulus of the Rats, occurs about 150 It west-oi the ca- 
pital, raised to mark a victory gained by the aid of these animals, who, stroe pray- 
ers of a king of Khoten, when opposed to a superior force of the Hiung^iiu, who Rad 
invaded the country, gnawed the bow-strings, harness, and armour efessps of the 
enemy, and thus enabled the army of Khoten to gain a decisive , victory, Klaproth, 
(Journal As. No. 17,) points out the curious coincidence of this story with thaV re- 
lated by Herodotus, of the defeat of Sennacherib iu ^vpt, s l»!ou*ht about precisely in 
the Same manner. He also states a fact, which shOwrtfcat toe Khoten legend is not 
Wholly an absurdity j ns when he was at Irkotsk in 1806, this commandant ofOkotsk 
' ^reported, that an, immense number of rats had p*os*$d the sea, devoured the con- 
tents of the public magazines, and destroyed, it was suspected with some assistance, 
the magazines themselves. , , 
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vaifon, aftd bearing •every kind of fruit. Manufactures of 
woollen cloths, fine felts, and various sorts of stuffs, arc 
carried on here : white and deep blue Yu-stone is found. 
The air is mild, but always clouded with particles of sand 
"blotto from the deserts. 

The king of Yu-thian is a very warlike prince} a dtivout 
Worshipped of Buddha, and a descendant, as he pretends, of 
the deity Pi-shaman. The country in former times whs an 
uninhabited desert. In the kingdom of Tan-clia-clfi-lo, the 
eldest son of Wou-you was blinded} and his father, to revenge 
this action, expelled the chief of that district, with all his 
family, and drove them to the deserted vallies on the north 
Of the Snowy Mountains. When the exiles arrived there, they 
selected a king from amongst their number. 

A.t the same period, it happened, that the son of the empe- 
ror of the eastern kingdoms was also banished, and repaired 
with his followers to the country, adjacent to that where the 
exiles of Tan-cha-chi-lo had settled. Some interval elapsed, 
before any communication between the two colonies took place; 
but at last, hunting parties from each met in the pursuit of 
game, and were soon engaged in a dispute. They were on the 
point of coming to blows, when an individual observed, that 
it was better not to interrupt the chase, and that it would be 
preferable, therefore, to appoint some day, on which they 
xhight meet, for the sole purpose of deciding their quarrel. 
This proposal was approved, and a future day was named 
for their encounter. They met. The prince of the west 
Was defeated, and fled towards the north. He was pursued, 
taken, and decapitated. The prince of the east tftrtfeetcd 
the, fugitives, associated them with his own followers, and 
proceeded, to a centrical spot, where he determined to con- 
struct r a city. Being embarrassed by want of materials, 
and apprehensive of being unable to accomplish his de- 
A he published*an edict, that all who understood building 
should present themselves. Amongst the Guilders appeared 
one /with a large gourd full of water on his shoulders, who 
Oame forward, and said, I am skilled in building: on which 
he run off, forming a considerable circuit along which he 
sprinkled water. He was soon out of sight; but the others; 
following the tract lie had marked, employed the means 
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‘tMt he had indicated, and erected the walls of the city^a 
the spot now occupied by the palace of the king* These 
walls are not loftier than usual ; but the place is consider- 
ed impregnable, and, it is said, has never been captured. 
The king built other cities, and devoted his days to the pre- 
servation of tranquillity, and prosperity of his people. When" 
he arrived at extreme old age, he called his ministers about 
him, and said : I am now near the term of my existence. I 
have nojfeir, and I dread the ruin of my kingdom. Go, there- , 
fore, and offer your prayers to the deity Pi-shamen, (Priya- 
serma, probably,) that he may be pleased to grant me a 
successbr. In fact, the forehead of the image "of the god ex- 
panded, and a child issued forth, whom the worshippers re- 
ceived, and conducted to the king. The people of the king- 
dom made great rejoicings on the occasion ; but the child 
refused the breast. Apprehensive that he would perish 
through want of sustenance, the ministers again had recourse 
to the divinity. When they had addressed their supplica- 
tions to him, the earth in front of the, statue swelled into the 
form of a female breast, and the miraculous infant began 
forthwith to suck. He grew rapidfy, and soon became an 
accomplished prince, brave, prudent, and worthy of the 
god, from whom he sprung, and to whom he erected a 
temple. The dynasty still reigning in this country, derive 
their origin from him in uninterrupted descent, and every 
sovereign has been in his turn a liberal benefactor to this 
temple, which is accordingly filled with a vast number of 
precious offerings. The breast, that arose from the earth, 
gave its ^denomi nation to the country.” \ 

Thtr same authority enumerates the principal temples in 
the vicinity of the city. One, ten li on the sopth, was dedi- 
cated to Pi-lu-she-na, a name explained by the Chinese 
author to signify, “ Universally enlightened.” It is, however, 
more probably the corruption of Priya-lochana, “ The Lively- 
eyed,” a name of Buddha, who is always described as qf/ 
super-human' beauty. In this case, it was the frame of an 
Arhat, or saint, who introduced the worship of Tathagatab, a 
common name o # f Buddha, into the country, and. who in fact 
was a form of the deity himself, 
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SFweniy li, south-West, was a mountain called Kiu-shi-llng- 
kia, explained si The cow's horn," and which, * as corrected 
by Mom. Chezy, is no doubt the transformation of Go-shringa, 
meaning the same thing in Sanscrit. On this mountain were 
»a monastery, temple, and statue of Buddha. 

Ten It, south west, was a monastery, with an upright image 
of the Buddha of Kia-dhu, the same country, it is said, as 
Tbo-sba. On the west, at the distance of 300 li, in the city of 
■^ou-kia, was a sitting statue of Buddha, of coiossahsize, and 
great beauty, and crowned with a magnificent tiara. This 
statue was brought from Cashmir, and the tiara was an of- 
fering made by the king of Khoten, who had brought the 
image from that country. 

Several other establishments of the Bauddha religion are 
particularized, along with the legends purporting to ac- 
count for their origin. It is unnecessary, however, to ex- 
tract them, as enough has been cited, to leave no doubt of 
the prevalence of this form of faith in the kingdom of Khoten 
ata remote period. Its introduction from a foreign country 
is also clearly established 5 and the plentiful occurrence of 
Sanscrit compounds, in connexion with the objects of the 
worship, satisfactorily indicates Hindustan to be the region, 
from which it was transplanted. It appears to have yield- 
ed, however, to the influence of Islam, at least in the 
towns, the inhabitants of which are said by Marco Polo to 
be Mohammedans. Abulghazi also mentions, that the peo- 
ple of the cities, for the most part, profess the Mussel man 
belief. There is reason, however, to suppose that the resi- 
dents of the to\j?as in Khoten bear a small proportifli ^t o the 
migratory tribes of Kalmuks, who traverse its plains, and 
who are followers of Shamanism, the gross form, in which 
Buddhaisrh exists amongst the Tartar tribes. We should 
imagine also, that the long predominance of the Chinese rule, 
and the absence of all communication for a considerable 
'period with Mohammedan countries, may have reduced the 
adherents of that creed to a limited number, and re-establish- 
ed amongst the inhabitants of Khoten the superstitions of 
their: forefathers. 

Ip the opening sentences oftbepassage above cited, and in 
many others in Mons. llemusat’s translation, reference is made 
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to 9Qme of the natural or artificial products of Khoten. Wijj#/ 
w<jjjlen cloths, stuffs, raw silk, and the stone called Yu, are 
most frequently particularized ; but other substances are also 
enumerated, as forming part of the tribute sent to China, orj 
as admitted by the Chinese accounts, (p. 104,) were intro- 
duced as articles of trade into the empire under that pre- 
text. ^ These articles were, horses, camels with ope dor&al 
hump, (p. 90,) incense, camphor, castor, quicksilver, 

sal-ammoniac, amber, ivory, and various fragrant woods. 
These articles might have been indigenous in Khoten, for 
the greater part at least ; but there are others in the list that 
must have been brought from other countries, and indicate 
an extensive commercial intercourse, as coral, pearls, the 
stuffs of the west, flowered cottons, and cloves. In fact, 
there is no doubt, that during the reign of the Mogul em- 
perors, an active commerce subsisted between the tracts 
beyond the Himalaya and Hindustan ; and wc believe, that in 
the lower part of the course, amongst the mountains, near 
Kama Prayag, traces are met with of a road called the 
Padshah’s road, leading, it is said, to Khoten, and constructed 
by the emperors of Delhi. 

It is rather singular, that amongst the articles enumerated, 
we do not find that, for which Khoten is most celebrated by 
Mohammedan writers, Mu.sk, a perfume that is the theme 
of constant panegyric with Persian poets. We might sup- 
pose, that notwithstanding the popular idea, the musk deer 
was not a native of the country — a notion partly confirmed 
by the expression Mishk-i-Khotai, or musk of Khatay, 
which is as frequently used as that of Khotei.^ Marco Polo 
also oiniTs all mention of this substance. At {he same time, 
there is no doubt of the existence of the musk deer in Kho- 
ten. Malcolm cites an intelligent Tartar traveller, who had 
visited the country, for the assertion, that Khoten is still ce- 
lebrated for its musk ; and according to information received 
from Mr. Moorcroft, the mnsk deer is inclutfed amongst the 
animals, natives of this region. 

The cultivation of the vine in Khoten and its vicinity, is 
mentioned by Marco Polo ; and the vineyiftrds of Khami and 
Kashgar in its vicinity, are noticed by the Chinese general. 
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*r4?o was sent to recover these countries from the Eleutlnf, in 
1757. He levied a tax upon them for the use of his 
master, “ on fait secher tout ce qui s’en est trouve, et dans le 
' priutems prochain ou lcs apportera a votre majcst6,” and 
describes the grapes as seedless, or “ ccs sortes <Ies raisins 
sans pe'pin qui sont si agreables an gout/* In our authority, 
(p. 80,) J,t is said, that 66 wine is made from grapes in Klfoten : 
there is also a wine of a violet, and one of a blue colour : 
it is not known what they are prepared from, but ^their fla- 
vour is very pleasant.” v < 

Marco Polo mentions, that the country yields cotton, flax, 
and hemp, but does not notice silk. The traditionary notice 
of its introduction into the country, and the frequent notice of 
it in the Chinese accounts, however, leave no doubt 011 this 
head. In fact, private accounts from Mr. Moorcroft speak 
of the great extension of the Khoten manufactures of silk 
goods of late years, in consequence of the difficulty of pro- 
curing them as formerly from Hindustan. The fabrics are 
coarse and inelegant, but plentiful and cheap ; and Khoten 
supplies them to the whole of the tracts beyond the Hima- 
laya, as far as to Bokhara, and even through that city to 
Russia. 

Cotton, thread, and raw silk, are aKo articles of export from 
Khoten, to a great amount; and considerable manufactures of 
coarse cottons and woollens arc, according to late reports, 
still exported from thence. Their quality is, however, of the 
rudest description. 

Although not one of the most important articles in a 
commercial p^fat of view, yet, as estimated by local jrcindi- 
ces, and as the subject of elaborate disquisition in Europe, 
the I M-stonc is entitled to particular attention. This stone 
has always been an article of export : it is repeatedly men- 
tioned by the Chinese writers, translated by Mon^. Rcmusat, 
from the sixth to the 17th century. It was sometimes sent 
^for by the Chinese emperors, and at other times brought as 
tribute, or in trade. It came in masses, or as vases, orna- 
ments, tables, boxes, and even as bureau to the extent of 
many hundred weight at a time. It is still ( we understand, in 
the like request $ and the Chinese authorities station guards 
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along the rivers where this stone is usually found, to seclire 
the monopoly of the appropriation for the emperor, such 
pieces only being sold as are deemed unworthy of being 
offered to his sight. 

The Yu-stone, the same as the Yasham of theMphamme- • 
dan«% was long considered as a sort of agate : such indeed it 
was pronounced to he by the Duke de Chaulnes; aifll this au- 
thority wj|S considered sufficient. Marsden, therefore, quot- 
ing the* account given of the stones by the Missionary " 
Goez, (Marco Polo, note, p. 156,) intimates no doubt of 
their character. He observes, that one accompanied the 
presents sent by the Emperor Kien Long to England; 
but this does not appear to have attracted any com- 
ment : and, as observed by Mods. Remusat, the enquiries of 
Dr. Abel, who had not only had in his hands the sceptre of 
Yu sent by the Emperor of China to the Prince Regent, 
but had received several specimens from Sir J. Staunton, in 
order to determine their character, still left the question un- 
decided, In consequence of the uncertainty that prevailed 
on this subject, Mons. Remusat lias devoted a separate 
dissertation to it, which is published along with his ac- 
count of Klioten. We have not space to follow him in the 
ingenious argument, by which he has attempted, we con- 
ceive successfully, to ascertain the character of the Yu-stone ; 
and shall confine ourselves to the conclusion he has attained, 
and the facts by which they are supported. 

The great \alue of the Yu->tone, in the estimation of the 
Orientals, is its supposed property of detecting poison, and 
averting ’casualties from its wearer. It is ctklled also in Chi- 
nese, Iliwan-chin, Profound truth ; Tama, in Japanese; Chcl, 


in Thibet ; Gou, in Manchon ; Gas, or Hash, in Mongol ; and 
Yaslnn, by the Persians and people of western Asia. 

From the Chinese accounts, which are full of extravagant 
notions of the origiu of the stone, it appears that two sorts 
are distinguished by them, according to their being*derive<l 
from the soil of mountains or the beds of rivers. The kind 
found in China is from the rock : that yi Khoten, and which 
is most prized** from rivers. Five colours also are distin- 
guished — tallowy white, yellow, black, red, and a greenish 

. c 2 
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bltTfe : the latter is the more common* A great variety may 
be made out, from a specification of the various modifications 
of these colours. v 

Besides the prevailing colours, a tallowy white, or greenish 
•blue, the t Fw-stone is distinguished by its great specific gra- 
vity, its low brilliancy, a sort of greasy lustre, a ringing syund 
when struck, and its extreme hardness, so that it is worked 
only with diamond powder. Its high price may be c regarded 
~as another characteristic. Klaproth mentions, tluft whilst 
agate flasks may be had at Kiakhta for two or three roubles^ 
two hundred roubles were demanded for one of Yu-stone, of 
smaller dimensions. 

. As much of this description, particularly the low degree of 
polish of which the Yu-stone is susceptible, discriminates it 
from agates, it then becomes a question to determine what it 
is ; and Mons. Remusat, on various grounds, determines it to 
be Nephrite or Jade, the species usually called China, or 
Oriental. 

In addition to arguments founded on probabilities, the fol- 
lowing evidence is scarf ely to be disputed. Mons. Remusat 
having applied to Mr. Hutteman in London, received the 
following reply : — <e His Majesty possesses two sceptres, the 
East India Company a third, and there are several pieces of 
Ftf-stone in the British Museum, both rough and wrought. 
Mr. Koenig, keeper of the objects of natural history in the 
British Museum, assures me, that the Fw-stone is unquestion- 
ably the same as the substance called China Jade, and that it 
is also allied to Prelinite. Mr. Koenig purposes undertaking 
its analysis.” K appears that Mr. Koenig subsequently con- 
firmed these views, in a letter addressed to Mons. Remusat; 
but Mons. Cordier disputes its affinity to Prchnite, chiefly from 
the great difference of their fusibility, the Prehnite readily 
yieldj|g£'to the blow-pipe, whilst Oriental Jade is almost in- 
fusible. The following is Saussure’s Analysis of Oriental 
Jade; but it is admitted to be a substance that requires fur- 
ther investigation* 

Silex, n> . 53 75 

Lime, 12 75 

Alumen, ; ' 1 05 

Oxid of Iron,. 5 0 


* 
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Oxid of Manganese, 2 0 

Soda,.'. . 10 75 

Potas, 8 50 

Water, 2 25 

Loss, 3 05 


100 0 * 

Mons. Remusat also discusses the question, whether the 
Yu-stone was the Murrha of the ancients, and concludes 
against tUit hypothesis as proposed by Hager. He shews also 
that there are sufficient grounds to conclude, it was the Jas- 
per of the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman writers* iir which we 
are disposed to acknowledge the justice of his conclusions. 
We have little doubt too, that Jasper, Yeshm, Yash, or Gash, 
and Yu-chi, are one word; but we are not so satisfied that 
they are derived from the mountain Kasli, Gau-cas, or Cau- 
casus, or have any connexion with the sage Kasyapa, who 
cleared Kashmir of the water that covered it, and perpetu- 
ated the traces of his name from China to the Black Sea. 

Whatever may be the degree of credit attached to the ac- 
counts of the early (lependance of Khtoten upon China, there 
is no doubt, that the ambitious views of that government 
were long directed towards it, and finally succeeded in an- 
nexing it to the empire. That authority is still enforced, al- 
though we believe administered directly only in the towns ; 
the Nomadic tribes, who occupy the country, clectiug their 
own chiefs. These, however, are feudatories of the Chinese 
government, which, it is said, does not scruple to employ nefa- 
rious means for their removal, if they shew any indication 
of a refvarttory spirit, or threaten to attain a degree of power 
which might render them formidable. 

The publication of Mons. Remusat has thus thrown some 
light upon the religion, traditions, and history of Khoten. 
Upon its trade, and natural or artificial products, there is 
ample room, however, for more detailed information ; aud we> 
trust that our enterprising countryman's protracted sojourn* 
in the neighbouring regions will supply some of the deficien- 
cies. A greater want is still to be filled u& — the geography, in 
which the Chinese writers are very vague and unsatisfactory. 
'Jheir estimate of the distance of Khoten from China, varies 
from 9700 to 10,000 li , or 3500 to 3600 miles. It has the 
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Blue Mountains, 200 li 9 or 72 miles, on the south west ; is 
&Q00 li 9 1080 miles, from the country of the Pho-lo-inen, or 
Brahmans, to the south west ; and 2000 //, or 72 0 mites, from 
Kashgar on the north east; all which distances, however, 
are very wide of the truth, and about one half of each num- 
ber of miles will be nearer the fact. The country of Khqften is 
several thousand li in extent. The chief mountains and rivers 
are the A-cou-tha, in which the Yellow River is |aid to take 
its rise : the Blue Mountains to the south wesft whence 

7 f 

spring the following; — The river of the white Yu, in Turk, 
the Yarang Rash ; it runs east of the capital. The^ Chinese 
geographers assert, that this river falls into the Lop-lake, 
and again appears as the Wang-ho, or Yellow River, which 
is a gross error. 

The river of the yellow Yu, which runs west of the city, 
and the river of the black Yu, in Turk, Kara-kash, which 
runs also west of the city. 

According to some accounts, these three rise from a com- 
mon source in the range called Kwan ; and, after ruuning as 
one river for 1800 liko the frontier of Yw-thian, the main 
stream there divides into these three branches. 

The Blue Mountains arc called by the Chinese Tsung-ling, 
meaning properly, according to Klaproth, (Journal A*. No. 
17,) the Onion range, that vegetable being found in great a- 
butidance there. Tsung also means a milky blue colour, like 
that of the onion ; and lienee Mons. Rcinusat’s translation. 
This chain rises east of Kashgar, and is a branch from the 
Celestial Mountains, which it connects transversely with the 
Hindu Koh. It then diverges to the east, ancih separates 
Khoteu from Kami, uniting with the Kuen-lun mountains, 
where the Yellow River rises. 


In j$ie observations of Klaproth already referred to, (As. 
Journal,) the distance of Khoten from Kashgar is represent- 
t ed very differently from the above. He cites a geographical 
the Si-yu-wen-kian-lu, published in 1777> for the 
,<|plIowing itinerary, which was that of the Chinese army in 
P'the war with the Efeutiis. 

From Kashgar to Gusin Tuskhun, .... 90 li. 

Sha Bulak, . ... 80 < 


Khosa-Sap* Lung, 


60 


• t * • 
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Gobi-nai, a station, 

Gira-gujas, 

Yerkiang, 

Bo-zu-tsiam, 

Lo-kho-ieriangar, 

Go-matai, 

Gung-delik, 

Binn-urtnan, 

Khotian, 


IS 



. 60 
. 70 
. 110 
. 180 
. 90 
. 90 

; no 


1060 li. 

Which; at 200 li to the geographical degree, gives a dif- 
ference of about 380 miles between Kashgar and Klioten. In 
the map accompanying Klaproth's Asia Polyglotta, the dis- 
tance between Kashgar and Khoten is adjusted according to 
the itinerary. This writer disputes the accuracy of the dis- 
tinction made by Mr. Elphinstonc between Kashkaur and 
Kashgar, and conceives be has confounded a city in the north 
of Little Bucharia with the country of the same name which 
extends to the south of that territory, the former being no 
more than the capital of the latter. He also adverts to the 
disagreement between JEIphinstone’s text and his map, 
it being said in the first, that Kashgar lies to the west 
of Badakhshan, whilst in the map it is placed to the 
east. The other parts of the description, however, clearly 
indicate this error to be one of printing, or construction, 
the sense requiring <e it has Badakshan on the west,” instead 
of “ lying to the west of Badakshan,” from which it is divid- 
ed by the 9 JBeloot Tag. This last circumstance clearly shews 
what is intended. With respect to the double Kashgar, this 
notion, it must be confessed, appears to have been adopted 
hastily, and on insufficient grounds. 

It is said, (p. 28,) that Yu-thian in the sixth century con- 
tained five large, and many small cities j but these are not 
particularized ; and if they were, it could scarcely be sup- 
posed that they would be still identified. There can be lit- 
tle doubt that the capital, Yu-thian, or Khoten, is still in ex- 
istence, although we learn from Mr. Moorcroft, that no one 
city ts now known by that name. The bearings of the ri- 
sers will, however, point out its site. That it is in being. 
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we learn from Malcolpi, the Tartar traveller already nun* 
tioned, having actually visited it. He describes it as in a 
flourishing condition, though inferior in size to the city of 
Yarkund, from which it is distant about 140 miles. It is also 
mentioned in Morrison's View of China, derived from a geo- 
graphical, work, compiled under the present dynasty. Yu- 
thian, or Ho-thian, is there placed 35° 36' north, ant? 34° 
west fremHhe meridian of Pekin, and is said to contain a 
population of 44,000 person®. If this latitude were correct, it 
would be two degrees further south than in D’Anville’s map 
but Klaproth asserts, that no reliance is to be placed on 
these positions/and refers in preference to the observations 
of P. P. Felix d’Arocha, Espinha, and Hallerstein, who were 
sent into Little Bukharia by Kian-Lung, in the middle of 
the last century. According to them, as appears by the 
maps published at Pekin in 1760, by order of the same 
emperor, and under the direction of the Jesuits, Khoten lies 
in Lat. 37° and Long. 35° 52' west of Pekin, or 76° 15' 30' 
east from Paris; so that the differences from D’Anville’s map 
are 10' minus in north Lat., and 3° 4' 30" more to the west. 

Of other cities we 4ud specified, PUo-kya, 300 U west 
of the capital ; Pi-ma, 330 east of it ; north, Ho-lao- 
lo-kia, which was overwhelmed with a shower of s&nd — an 
event of which the tradition is still current in Khoten, al- 
though the scene of it is variously placed ; and Ni-jang in 
the desert. In the year 1777* Khoten was one of a govern- 
ment which comprised also Yarang Kash, Kara Kash, Tsira 
Karia, and Takho-biu : and the Jehan Numa, a geographical 
work published at Constantinople, enumerates, along with 
Kashgar and Khoten, as in their vicinity, Yar*kai»(£ Yengi- 
hissar, Sancha, Akhsu, and Turfan. How far any of these 
cities are traceable, must be determined by further investiga- 
tion on the spot. It is scarcely necessary also to observe, that 
the position of the Blue Mountains, their connexion with the 
Himalaya, and the origin, course, and termination of the 
rivers that water the country of Khoten, are still objects of 
uncertainty, and likely to reward geographical enquiry with 
interesting and important results. 
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[Concluded from p. 235 J 

Statistics. — Statistical science was recommended to the 
Bombay Society by the advice and example of its founder % 
and tc* his opening discourse is attached a note, and a series 
of tables, upon the subject of the population of Bombay. The 
first s<5t is a register of deaths from 1800 to 1808, as far as 

ascertainable from the police returns of bodies burnt or 
buried ; they average annually 9000. As Sir Janies Mackin- 
tosh estimates the population at 150,000 souls, "this would be 
in the proportion of one to seventeen and a half ; but this 
average is too high, for in the year 1804, the mortality con- 
sequent on a famine raised the deaths to 25, OCX), and as the 
effects of that visitation were felt also in 1805, the deaths in 
that year exceeded 10,000. If, therefore, we assign to these 
two years the ordinary number of casualties, or one of the 
highest in the list, under no unusual circumstances, that of 
1808, or 7517* the average will be reduced to 6623, or one in 
twenty-two and two thirds — a proportion not unusually high, 
when we consider, as Sir J. M. observes, that the population of 
Bombay, confined to the extent of an island, about eight miles 
in length, and three in its utmost breadth, is to be considered 
rather as that of a town than that of a district or country, 
arid that the, average mortality of towns in England has been 
computed to range from one in 19 to one in 22 or 23. In 
fact, even this rate is perhaps above the due proportion, as 
the estimate of the population for the latter years may 
be below* the truth. According to Hamilton, the census 
in 1816 gave 160,000 for the fixed, and about 60,000 for 
the fluctuating population of Bombay. At the same time, 
the interval between this date and that to which Sir James 
brings his observations, is more than sufficient to j^iave 
raised the number from that stated by hiifl to the amount* 
ascertained by the census, the population of Bombay hav- 
ing received large accessions from the main, and from the 
continuance of safety and prosperity. Agreeably to the pro- 
portion given in die paper before us, it appears, from taking 
the three last years, 1806, 7? and 8, that the deaths of the 
Mohammedans Were as one to seventeen and a half, and of the 

9 
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Parsees, as one to twenty-four. The Christian deaths vary 
v from one in fifteen to one in twenty-two, according to the 
different parishes amongst which they are distributed, the 
fewest deaths occurring amongst the European Christians. 
Sir James Mackintosh has given us no proportion for the 
Hindu deaths, as there is no numeration of that class f>f the 
population. If his data are correct, the proportion may be 
* computed at one in twenty- two and one third ; fof ( derfucting 
the aggregate of the other classes from 160,000, we have 
113,000 left for the number of the Hindus ; and the average 
of the bodies burnt and buried in the three last years is 5056. 
These proportions, however, rest upon rather vague estimates 
of the gross population, and are therefore mere approxima- 
tions. Neither are the registers likely to be quite accurate, 
although they are perhaps not very incorrect : at any rate, 
they furnish something like data, on which to compute the 
condition and extent of the population of Bombay ; and we 
should like to see such enquiries assisted by similar documents 
in Calcutta. We understand that registers of the bodies burnt 
and buried for many years pas>t, are preserved at the Police 
Office ; and a judicious abstract of them would be an inter- 
esting accession to the slender knowledge we possess of the ' 
mortality and population of the capital of British India. 

The first volume contains also an account of the province 
of Kattiwar, by the late Lieut. Macmurdo — an interesting 
view of a part of India previously little known. Kattiwar 
is the appellation given to the peninsula of Guzerat, between 
the 69th and 72d degrees of east longitude, and 20th and 23d 
of north latitude. It is divided into the following nine dis- 
tricts : 1, Jhallawar; 2, Kattiwar; 3, Goilwar; 4, Machoo 
Kanta ; 5, Hallar ; 6, Soruth ; 7, Babriawar; 8, Jaitwar, or 
Burda; and, 9, Oka Mandel. These all derive their appel- 
lations from the principal tribes, except Machoo Kantu, which 
*is so called from its lying on the banks of the Machoo river: 
Sorout, which isacorruption probably of Sura9htra, the ancient 
name of the whole country ; and Oka mandel, the district of 
Oka, a name of which the purport is not explained. 

The pincipal rivers are the Bhardar and htachoo. The former 
rises in the northern part of Kattiwar, and, following a course 
of about 90 miles, falls into the sea at Nuvee Bundur : it re- 
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ceives a prodigious number of small streams, and is navigable 
for small boats as far as Kattianna, about IS miles from its 
mouth. The Machoo rises in the borders of Hallar, pursues 
a north ^vest course for about 85 miles, and disembogues by 
many mouths into the Bun , at the head of the Gulph.of Kutcli, * 
near* Mallia. There are very many smaller streams in the pro- 
vince, amongst which the Ajee and the Kaiva are distinguished, 
the former for its beauty, and the latter for the romantic 
scenery through wlih’b :t flows. Gold dust in small quanti- 
ties has been found in the bed of the Ajee. 

The hills of Kattiwar are chiefly remarkable from their con- 
nection with the religious persuasions of the country, and the 
vestiges they present of various forms of faith. Thus Palli- 
tanna is famous for the Jaiua temples, and Gernar, more cor- 
rectly, Girinar, or Itaivata, is a mountain of great sanctity in 
the estimation of the same sect. At the commencement of 
the Burda Hills, or Goomlee, also extensive ruins arc found. 

Kattiwar abounds also in places of worship and objects of 
sanctity in the Hindu creed. Somanatb, or Somnath Puttan, 
is still in being, and a place of pilgrii&ige. Lieut. M. says 3 it is 
one of the Pratchas of the Hindus, or the three Tteruk , on the 
Sirsooty river.' We are rather at a loss to understand what 
is meant by Pratcha andTeeruk, unless they are misrepresen- 
tations, errors of the press, probably, for Prayaga and Teeruth, 
a place situated at the confluence of two holy streams, and a 
holy spot in general. 

Dwaraka is celebrated as the abode of Krishna, the fortress 
he built when he fled from Jarasandha, king of Magadha. It 
was swaHowed up by the sea, according to the Pauranic ac- 
counts, upon the destruction of the Yadava race. The site it 
occupied is still showu thirty miles south of Purebunder. Lieut. 
M. alludes to the story told by AbuIfazl,of a bird which annu- 
ally makes its appearance from the foam of the waves, ^nd by 
its colour enables the Brahmans to predict the nature of the 
approaching moonsoon, and adds, this practice is still prevalent. 
The useful bird continues annually to peck grain, dance be- 
fore the god, and die as he did two hundred years ago. If this 
is seriously said,*we should have been well pleased to have 
#een some explanation of the circumstances under which the 
transaction occurs. 
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Tfee inhabitants of Kattiwar are classed by Lieut, Mac- 
murdo under four heads. 

1. Rajpoots, among whom there are several tribes stand- 
ing in power and wealth; thus Jhareja, Jhalla, Goil, and 
Jetwah. , 

2. Katti, of whom there are the three families, Walla, 
Khacher,*and Kuman. 

3. Koolies, Kauts, and Sindis, called Bawas. 

4. Koombies, Mahers, Aheers, Rehbaries, and other in*v 
dependent tribes. 

In this enumeration we find none of those divisions com- 
mon in other parts of Hindustan, with exception of the 
term Rajpoot, the subordinate members of which branch, 
however, present purely local distinctions. The leading 
division, the Jhareja, it is said, are from Kutch, who left their 
own country in consequence of intestine feuds, about A. D. 
800. The Goils, or Gohils, arc enumerated amongst the 
Rajpoot tribes by Abulfazl, (Ay. Ak.) 

The Kattees are in like manner originally foreign to the 
province, having migrated from the country on the borders 
of the Indus, about 30 or 40 years before the entrance of the 
Jharejas. They were, and continued to be till Within a very 
few years, a pastoral and predatory people, and looked upon 
agriculture as a degrading employment. As they became, 
however, the occupants of fixed domiciles, they compelled 
the inferior tribes to perform the labours of the field, whilst 
they retained the exercise of arms and the defence of the 
villages : their fitness for this office was vindicated by their 
moral and physical qualifications. The Kattee is more cruel 
than the Rajpoot, but far exceeds him in the virtue of 
bravery. A character possessed of more energy than a 
Kattee does not exist : his size is considerably larger than 
common, often exceeding six feet: he is sometimes seen with 
light fiair and bhwf coloured eyes. His frame is athletic and 
bony, and particularly well adapted to his mode of life. His 
countenance is expressive, but of the worst kind, being 
harsh, and often de^itute of a single mild feature. The 
Kuttccs are all horsemen, and very particu^ in their breed. 
Mares are usually preferred for riding. The arms of the • 
Kattees arc the sword, spear, and- shield : fire arms are rarely 
used. 
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Lieut. Macijiurdo states, that the Kattees are Hindus. 
They worship Mahadeo and other popular deities, but more 
especially the sun, and terrific forms of Dtirga : in other 
respects, however, Hinduism seems to sit very loosely upon 
them. They eat the flesh of goats, sheep, and wild hqgs, are 
much ^addicted to opium and spirituous liquors, and entertain 
a more profound veneration for tike Charanthan the Bvahman. 

The ’character and influence of the Bhats aud Charans in 
several pHrls of India, me very remarkable. These tribes 
were originally the bards, minstrels, and heralds of Hindus- 
tan. Thqy carried with impunity messages of defiance : they 
were the time-keepers of palaces and castles, awaking the 
chieftain in the morning, summoning him to his various 
duties in the day, ami sending him to repose at night, with 
appropriate strains ; and they sung at festivals the praises of 
their employer, or preserved in song the memory of his ances- 
tors. It may be presumed also, that they drew largely upou 
the prevailing superstition, and expanded some of the legends 
of the divinities, and fabricated others. Their labours in my- 
thology and genealogy constitute most* probably the ground- 
work of the Puranas. Mod of these compositions are describ- 
ed as beiug narrated by Suta to the assembled sages ; and 
Suta is usually supposed to have been a disciple of Krishna 
Dwaipayana, to whom the Puranas arc attributed. But Suta 
is in truth a generic term, a synonime of Charau and Bhat, 
meaning a bard, or minstrel ; and there arc several passages 
in the Puranas which authorize such an interpretation being 
attached to the word, in the places in which it occurs. 

Howevcf this may be, it is evident that the character of the 
bard became iuvested in India, as it did in the feudal davs in 
Europe, with certain immunities : and amongst the wild tribes, 
where the more speculative doctrines and cumbrous ritual of 
the Brahmans were incompatible with the condition of society, 
the Charans seem to have supplanted the regular priesthood. - 
To maintain their ascendancy, however, they added to* their 
poetical inspiration practices in harmony with the ferocity that 
surrounded them, and sealed the impression of their sanctity 
with their bloood. * 

•Malcolm, in his History of Malwa, has distinguished the 
Bhats from the Charans, and describes the former as a less 
ferocious order, who rarely have recourse to self-destruction 
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Tor.the. purpose of protecting property or individuals from 
violence — the extraordinary / and successful practice which 
it is well known exists in Malwa and the JDekban. In Katti- 
war, however, the traga, or infliction of self- wounds, suicide, or 
the murder of relations, is common to bothCharans and Bhats: 
and the* following affecting illustration of this usage, as, given 
by Lieut* Macmurdo, is derived from a Bhat family. 

({ In the year 1806, a Bhat of Veweingaum, named Runna* had ‘become 
security on the part of Dossajee, the present chieftain of JVfallia, in the 
JMuchoo Kanta, for a sum of money payable to the Guic&war goverft- 
xnCnt : the time specified for payment arrived, and Dossajee refused to 
fulfil his engagement. Government applied to the zamin, or munotidar; 
who after several fruitless attempts to persuade Dossajee to comply with 
his bond, returned to his house, and after passing some time in prayer, 
assembled his family, and desired his wife to prepare a daughter about 
seven years of age for traga. The innocent child, taught from her 
earliest infancy to reflect on the sacred character and divine origin of 
her family, and the necessity which existed for the sacrifice, required 
no compulsion to follow the path by which the honour of her cast was- 
to be preserved. Having bathed, and dressed herself in her best clothes, 
she knelt with her head upon her father’s knee, and holding aside 
lier long hair, she resigned herself without a struggle to the sword of 
this unnatural barbarian. /JT he blood of v Bhat being sprinkled on the 
gate of the chieftain, produced an instantaneous payment of the 
money, presents of land to the father, and a handsome mausoleum or 
doree to the daughter, marked the desire of the Rajpoot to avert the 
punishment supposed to await the spiller of a Charon’s blood.” 

The practice of infanticide is limited to the Jhareja Raj- 
^poots, and we are happy to find that it is falling into dis- 
,use. The abolition of unnatural customs, sanctified by pre- 
judice and time, is not the work of a day ; and assertions that 
such a consummation has been of a sudden effected, throw 
considerable t.^ubt over the accuracy of the affirmation. Ac- 
cordingly we find, that infanticide is not abolished iriGnzcrat ; 
neither is it, we believe, entirely discontinued by the Rajkumars 
of Benares : but we are therefore the more ready to credit, 
that the exertions of those who endeavoured to effect its sup*, 
•pression have “ been attended with as much success as could 
reasonably be expected and we as readily admit, that those 
benevolent efforts will ultimately accelerate the subversion 
of a custom at variance with the common feelings of human 
nature, and incompatible with a state of tilings in which the 
imaginary honour of the high-minded Rajpoot is safe froln 
every Bhadow of violation. 
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Of the remaining tribes of Kattiwar, Lieut. Maemurdo 
takes the following summary notice. 

** The Kauts are precisely the coolies of Guzerat, and are confined to 
the neighbourhood of Joonaghur ; they cultivate remote and wild spots, 
and plunder indiscriminately when opportunity offers. The Bawurs are 
Sipdian Mussulmans, and are found all over the south and 'west part 
of the peninsula : they are few in number, and serve as guards to the 
villages. It is uncertain at what time they left Sind. ° 

“ The Mves, or Meres, are only to be met with in Jaitwar : they are 
originally ffom Sind, and have the reputation of great bravery : they 
»brm a very useful population in Jaitwar. 

The Aheers and Rebarres are looked upon as a kind of Kattee • 
they differ in their manners a little, but their customs arte the same : they 
eat together, and occasionally intermarry. The Aheers were formerly 
herdsmen, but they are now a very valuable class of cultivators all over 
the peninsula. The Rehbarres, or Bunvars, are goat-herds. There are 
besides an infinite number of subordinate divisions of casts, which it 
would be tiresome to notice ; but it is remarkable, that they are all to 
be traced to the river Indus and that vicinage.” 

The 2nd volume contains a paper by the same writer, of a 
similar description— ran account of Cutch, and the countries 
between Guzerat and the Indus. This is a more fully detailed 
and better arranged oaper than tin? last ; but although we 
acknowledge the perspicuity of much of Lieut. Macmurdo’s 
observation, there is in his compositions a not unfrequent want 
of arrangement and distinctness. The province of Cutch is 
about 160 miles in length, from E. to W. and 65 in breadth 
from N. to S. On the west, it is bounded by a brunch of 
the Indus and a desert, separating it from Sindh ; on the 
east, by the Gulph of Cutch, and the Salt Desert, called the 
Bun ; on the north, by the great Sandy Desert 5 and on the 
south, by’ the sea. During the monsoon, it is completely in- 
sulated, the desert tract on the north being inundated by the 
rising of the Lukput river, and the Ruu being filled with the 
waters of the sea. The principal divisions of the province 
are LTbrassa and Gurrah to the west. Pa war and Pachain to 
the north, Kanthi on the south, and Wagur on the east. 

The principal mountains in Cutch are the Lunkbi Jub- 
bere, of which Nanow, known to navigators under the name 
of Chigo, is one of the most lofty and conspicuous. Another 
range of mountains runs in a parallel course with the for- 
mer, on the north. The arable tracts are chiefiv the plain 
between the Lankhi mountains and the sea, and the valley 
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between the two ranges* On the north boundary, skirting 
the desert, is a tract of land, called the Bhunni, which produces 
the most luxuriant pasturage, and is the feeding ground of 
numerous herds. This tract, which is seldom less than se- 
ven mil^s broad, and extends along the whole of the northern 
frontier, is indebted for its fertility to the inundations of the 
Lukput fiver. 

The soil of Cutch is, generally speaking, a flight clay, 
covered with a coarse sand, from one to four or tix inches 
deep. Traces of volcanoes arc found, but none now exist : 
but these indications are probably not unconnected with 
the earthquakes to which the province is subject. Alum is 
produced from a spring in the mountains near Lukput, wood 
coal near Bhooj, and petrifactions throughout the province. 
The country is in a great measure destitute of fruit or timber 
trees, but the common grains and vegetables of India are 
sufficiently abundant. The animals in like manner have few 
peculiarities, except that the wild ass is common on the north 
and east borders, along the Run and the desart, and that a 
valuable breed of horses is found here. This animal has a 
fine figure, with fire and action, but has an ugly head, and is 
proverbial for his vice. 

The capital of the province is Bhooj — a city built about 160 
years ago, containing, when Lieut. Mactnurdo wrote, about 
20.000 inhabitants, and several public edifices, which to a spec- 
tator from without, conveyed a favourable impression of the 
place. Mandavi is a large and populous seaport town, the seat 
of a brisk trade with Arabia, Bombay, and the Malabar coast. 
Lieut. Macnmrdo also enumerates several other trfwns, as of 
some populousness and importance: most of these, and the ca- 
pital especially, suffered -severely by an earthquake in 1819, 
the details of which are related by Lieut. Macinurdo in the 
3rd volume. At Bhooj, nearly seven thousand houses, great arid 
«mall, were overturned, and 1140 persons buried in the ruins. 
At Anjar, 150 houses were destroyed. Mandavi and Mundoo, 
and a few others, escaped. 

The population oyf Cutch is in part of the same description 
of that of the neighbouring district of Kattlvvar. It is distin- 
guished, however, from that and the people of every oth^r 
part of India, by the closer intermixture of Mohammedans 
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and Hindustan association by no means beneficial to the 
latter. The Jhareja .Rajpoots eat food cooked by Moham- 
medans, smoke the same hooka, and drink the same water, 
wear a cap and trowsers, and commonly swear by Allah : 
their Hinduism is confined to the worship of , images, 
and abstaining from the fiesb of the ox : they drink spiritu- 
ous liquors to excess, and are an excessively ignorant and 
indolent ^ace, without any of the high sense of honour and 
regard <16 personal character which characterise the Rajpoots 
of all other parts of India. An account of the origin of the 
Jharcja^s is here given by Lieut. Macmurdo, * which cannot 
be reconciled with his statement of dates in his preceding 
paper. He considers them in this place to be a branch of 
the great Sindh Snroma stock, which settled in Cutch under 
Abra their chief, who was killed in battle with Alla ud Din. 
They consequently did not penetrate into Cutch, much less 
beyond it, earlier than the thirteenth century ; and could not, 
as stated in the former paper, have quitted Cutch about 
A. D. 800. Possibly indeed the ineoiisLtency may be a typo- 
graphical error, and A. I), should hi read A. H. the year of 
the Hijra, particularly as Lieut. Macnmrdo, in his account 
of Cutch, places the flight ol the Soomras, and their placing 
themselves under Abra’s protection, <( early in the eighth 
century ol Islam.” 

The Jharejas and their subdivisions are Hindu Grasias ; and 
a variety o( Mohammedan tribes, who are all, to a greater or less 
extent, soldiers or robbers, are classed under the same deno- 
mination. The nature of the Gras is explained by Malcolm? 
as well j.s by Macmurdo; and a very intelligent explanation 
of it may be found in Hamilton’s account of Guzerat. Gras 
is a mouthful, and is used to signify a small demand, which, 
whether it originated in charity, stipulation, fraud, or force, 
was ever afterwards considered as a right, and enforced by the 
claimant whenever he was able, by any means in his power. 
A curious illustration of this custom is given in Hamilton. 
The wife pf a Grasiya was taken in labour at the door of a 
Banyan, in the Balcswsar Pergunnab, ai^d the charitable mer- 
chant took care »of the woman until recovered from her con- 
jfincment. The expense he thus incurred was immediate- 
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ly converted into a fixed* claim, and the Pergunoah pays to 1 
some Grasiya chief 30 rupees a year on this account. 

The origin of these claims is referred probably enough to 
a period of great disorder, when the chiefs and landholders 
» of the province, unable to repress the banditti with which 
it abounded, entered into a compromise with them* # and 
purchased «by fixed grants, immunity from their depreda- 
tions. These grants, besides being multiplied by ^fresb oc- 
casions and exactions, were increased by their being subdi- 
vided as heritable property, and sold or farmed to various* 
individuals. These transfers and subdivisions not only added 
to the number of the claims in a direct way, but stifl more 
augmented them indirectly ; for they gave rise to many 
disputed and contradictory demands, in which the cul- 
tivator was obliged to pay both the contending claimants, 
or to see his cattle carried off, his fields devastated, and 
his dwelling set on fire by the Grasia and his predatory band. 
It may easily be conceived, that the existence of such a sys- 
tem was fatal to the prosperity of the country, and that its 
suppression by the interposition of British authority and 
influence will bestow inestimable benefits on the pro- 
vince. The introduction of that authority was effected in 
1816, when a treaty was concluded with the Rao, or nominal 
head of the feudal rulers of Cutch. In 1818, the Rao, to 
whose accession in 1816 the British Government had been a 
party, put his cousin Ladhoba to death ; and assembling a 
hostile force of 5000 men between Bhooj and Anjar, the sta- 
tion of the British detachment, interdicted his subjects all in- 
tercourse with the latter. This unprovoked aggression, and 
the unfitness of the Rao to hold the reins of government, led 
to bi9 immediate deposition j and a posthumous son of Lad- 
hoba was declared his successor, under the tutelage of the Bri- 
tish power. These circumstances are not adverted to in either 
gf Li6ut, Macmurdo’s communications, but they arc necessary 
to our being made fully acquainted with the subject. In his 
case Jus situation as resident may have precluded hisdiscussing 
sutgfpfc of a political character j but there is a very general 
. disposition in India to withhold local description or historical 
narrative, under an impression that their subjects are too 
familiarly known to require explanation. We are afraid this 
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is giving the Indian; community much more credit than they • 
deserve, and presuming on a much wider diffusion of infor- 
mation than really exists. 

The remaining inhabitants of Cutch consist of various 
tribes, both Mohammedan and Hindu. To the latter beloug 
the Ranyas, who are well known; the Bhattias/a Sindh 
race, followers of the Gokulastha Gosains, and merchants 
chie% ; the Lowannas, a Sindh race, also traders and 
cultivators ; the Aheers and Rehbarees, who are the princi- 
pal agricultural tribes ; and a plentiful variety of Brahmans, 
as well as the Charans, Bhats, and other Tragala wania, or 
tribes that commit Traga , personal mutilation or suicide. 
The Mohammedans offer fewer varieties ; but amongst them 
some pretend to be derived from the same stock as the 
Jharejas, and murder their daughters ; and the Meyanas are 
by profession robbers and assassins. Both the Hindus aud 
Mohammedans of Cutch appear, from Lieut. Macniurdo’s ac- 
count, to be sunk extremely low in the moral scale, and to be 
addicted to every infamous vice. The unsettled state of the pro- 
vince will in a great measure uccoupt for this; but we have 
no doubt that it is also in a considerable degree attributable 
to a relaxation of Hindu principles, and the adoption of Mo- 
hammedan practices. A partial return to the former has, in- 
decd,in some instances, wrought an important amendment: and 
although the doctrines of the Gokulastha Vaishnavas have a 
more sensual and degrading tendency than many other forms 
of Hinduism, yet they are a manifest improvement on the 
semi-moliaminedan condition of the Jharejas, as they prohibit 
the use of spirituous liquors, and abrogate infanticide. In the 
absence of a better code, therefore, we may join Lieut. Mac- 
xnurdo, in the hope that the precept of Vishnu may spread its 
good effects more generally throughout this country. 

The other districts noticed in Lieut. Macmurdo’s papei% 
are the tracts of soil and desert, lying two degrees to the 
north of Cutch, and joining Sindh and Guzerat. The chifcf 
of these is Parkur, a sandy plain about forty miles in length, 
surrounded by the Thul, or desert, and containing about a 
dozen inhabited villages. The desert itself is inhabited by 
wandering pastoral v tribes, the principal of which is the 
*Sodba Rajpoots: they are much intermixed with Moham- 

& 2 
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«*ncdan Siudhis. This tribe, although living in the ttiosC 
wretchetl condition, are remarkable tor the beauty of their 
women, who are consequently so much sought as wives by 
Rajpoots and Mohammedans, that they form a source of emo- 
lument to their parents. A Sodha reckons his riches by the 
number of his daughters. Lieut. M. observes : “ It is sur- 
prising to see rajas, nawabs, and chieftains, sending their 
mercuries in the character of Charans and other religious 
castes, to search the wandhs (hordes) and hovels %f the de- 
sert for beautv, destined to shine and rule in different scales 
of society: and it is still more astonishing to meet with two 
countries joining each other, in one of which the daughter 
is sedulously put to death, and in the other preserved as 
the credit and support of the family.” 

Account of the Township of Lony, by T. Coats, Esq. 
vol. 3. p. 172. 

Lony is a Maliratta town, about 12 miles N. E. of Poona, 
and 70 miles in a direct line from the western seacoast. 
The lands of the township embrace a circumference of near- 
ly nine miles, comprising 3609 acres, of which 1955 acres 
are arable: the rest is common, and appropriated to pasturage. 
The boundary is not apparent to strangers 5 but it is designat- 
ed by rude marks, which are well known to the community, 
and are vigilantly protected. 

The township of Lony is a representation, on a larger scale 
than usual, of that community of interests, and independence 
of interior regulation, which is well known to exist in the 
villages of the Dekhin, and those parts of India where the 
ancient Hindu system is still preserved. The picture is 
therefore not without interest or utility. The following is 
the summary given by Mr. Coats of the institutions of 
Lony. 

** Institutions. — The township has its own offices, is governed by 
its own laws and usages, and is in a great measure independent of all 
without. Its boundaries and institutions have undergone no alteration 
from tiiqe immemorial, while the ^reat political changes that have been 
continually going on in the succession of the states it has been subject 
to# have neither given it much disturbance nor excited interest. Its al- 
most only intercourse with the government is the payment of its taxes. 
It is commonly left to protect itself from external 'enemies, and held 
responsible for the police within its limits. The officers of the towuship 
are two Patails, who are its civil magistrates : the ChowguUa, or deputy 
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PatMl, the Koolcurnee, or secretary, and Accountant, and the Barra 
Balloota, are itstwelve subordinate servants,” 

The population of Lony is reckoned at 568 inhabitants, of 
whom 217 are Talkaris, or hereditary cultivators, and 162 
Uparis, or persons cultivating on lease ; so that the largest 
portion of the inhabitants are of this description. They are 
generally termed Koorabces, and belong to the fourth or ser- 
vile caste : they are a small and light race, but hardy and 
enduring^ ’of mild manners, indulgent to their women, and 
strongly attached to their children : they are frugal and tem- 
perate, not well educated or informed, but not without in- 
telligence, and very conversant with their own interests, 
the objects of agriculture, and the concerns of the community. 
The opinion of the society to which they belong, and which 
attaches respectability and weight to virtuous characters, 
stands them instead of a moral code, and maintains the ob* 
servancc of propriety and decorum. Theft is scarcely known 
amongst them. Their vices, which they owe chiefly to their 
government, are dissimulation, cunning, and a disregard to 
truth. They are naturally timid ; 'but when roused, they 
are not devoid of courage, nor contemptible enemies. 

Although the township, in its relation with government 
and municipal arrangements, is but one, the cultivated land 
is as much the property of individuals as in any other part 
of the world. It is said, indeed, that originally the lands were 
apportioned to the different members of a joint interest, and 
were cultivated in common; but the subdivisions of he- 
ritable property under the operation of the Hindu code, have 
altered its character. At present the cultivators are of tw’o 
classes, the Tulkarrees, also called Merasdars and Wut- 
tendars, and the Uparis Sukwast, or Mayman, who arc con- 
sidered only as temporary residents or farmers. 

The Tulkarree proprietor may, with the concurrence of his 
family, mortgage or sell his estate. The permission of govern- 
ment through the Potel, is usually required rather as a public 
guarantee than as a necessary sanction of the transaction. In 
ease of sale, the purchaser becomes liable to the proportion of 
taxes, and must conform to all the usages of the township. It 
is, however, witfi great reluctance that a Tulkarree sells his 
patrimony : he rather lets the land, or leaves it to the comma- 
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"nhy* and goes abroad id realize money by labour or military 
service, with which he returns to the farm of His forefathers. 
Ift.this case, the Potel in the meau time lets the estate to the 
typari, m order to raise the revenue that must be paid to go- 
vernment. When the Tulkarrec returns, however long ho 
may have been absent, his land is restored to him ; bnt t he is 
obliged to*pay the tenant all reasonable expenses of improve- 
ment, &c. Most of the cultivators, especially of the* first 
order, are poor and in debt. These circumstances ?ft*e partly 
owing to expenses at marriages, and purchase of stock, mat 
the high rate of interest charged by the monied man fur all 
advances, which varies from 24 to 40 per cent. ; they are also 
partly ascribable to the extortion of the agents of govern- 
ment, particularly after the accession of Bajec Rao, when 
the revenues were farmed to the highest bidders. This sys- 
tem was abolished when the township came under the British 
Government in 1818, and high expectations were formed of 
the prosperity likely to follow the new administration. 
Witli the wishes and intentions of that administration we are 
all too well acquainted to doubt its desire to glean its strength 
and support from the surplus resources of its subjects, and its 
disinclination to wrest from the famished peasant the morsel 
necessary for his own subsistence. It is not enough to pur- 
pose well ; and the mode of doing good is of no less import- 
ance than the object itself. How far the measures hitherto 
adopted in the Peninsula have been duly considered, we shall 
leave to Mr. Coats to appreciate. 

f< This township came under the dominion of the British Government 
in the beginning of last year (1818,) which was hailed as a happy event 
by all the cultivators ; and the abolition of the farming system which 
followed, and the liberal remissions of revenue in consequence of losses 
by the w r ar, confirmed the high expectations that had been formed of 
our justice and liberality. The inviolable respect which has since been 
shown for the prejudices and ancient customs of the people, and the 
arrangements in progress for the further improvement of their condition, 
by the enlightened and able statesman under whose administration our 
late conquests in the Deccan have fortunately fallen, will, if followed 
‘ up, not only secure a permanence to this feeling, but substantial ’ hap- 
piness and prosperity. If we may form an opinion, however, from the 
result of our Governmerft in many of our old possessions, this perhaps 
is too much to expect : with the best possible intentions, our revenue 
and judicial systems have not always had the effect of making the mosf 
of the fair resources of the country, and unfortunately have not tended 
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to improve the morals of the people. We still have a great deal to learn 
regarding the institutions and peculiar ways of thinking of our Indian 
subjects j and in any attempt to improve their happiness and condition, 
innovations and theorizing cannot be too carefully avoided, and parti- 
cularly European notions, which are totally incompatible with those of 
Asiatics, in their present state of civilization. The only means, perhaps, 
of making the condition of the ryots really comfortable, is permanently 
to lowiir the land-tax, and to look to an increase of revenue from other 
sources : but this is not to be done without making considerable sa- 
crifices,' at legist for a time. The revenues at present are almost wholly 
derived froth the soil, which is so taxed as barely to leave the cultivator 
the means of subsistence j while merchants, bankers, and the monied 
part of the community, scarcely contribute in any shape to the wants 
of the government. ** * 

The details which Mr. Coats has furnished of the domestic 
manners, dress, amusements, superstitions, and agriculture of 
the farmers of Lony, are too copious to be quoted, and too 
full of matter to be compressed. We must be content, there- 
fore, to recommend the whole paper to the perusal of any 
one who wishes to be domesticated, as it were, amongst a 
most interesting portion of the people of India; and shall 
close our notice with the following statement of the revenues 
of the township, in connexion with the above remarks. 

The revenues are derived from a direct tax on the land, and some 
extra impositions, which must also indirectly come from the same source : 
the land-tax varies from year to year, according to the quantity under 
cultivation. Lands are classed into three kinds, and pay a fixed tax 
according to their quality, agreeably to a rate and meat urement made 
200 years ago by the Mahomedans, previously to which time the cus- 
tom seems to have been for the government to have a certain propor- 
tion, about half of the produce, or to commute it lor money at the mar- 
ket price. The land-tax is not increased in favourable seasons, and in 
very unfavourable ones, the government makes a remission. Waste and 
foul lands pay a small rent, as may be agreed on between the tenant 
and government agent, till they have been brought fully under cultiva- 
tion, when they become liable to the established tax. The government 
settlement with the township for its revenues for this year (I SI 8,) 
amounted to 1301 rupees : 1200 rupees of this sum were derived from 
the direct tax on the land, and 101 from indirect taxes : 244 rupees of 
the amount were granted to defray the expenses df the religious and 4 * 
charitable establishments of the township, and various customary 
charges and preseuts allowed by the government ; and 200 rupees were 
remitted by the collector, in consequence of the unfavourable season, 
and the poverty of the cultivators. . * 

** The annual settlement with the township for the revenue it is to 
pay for the ensuing year, takes place a little before the commencement of 
ttie rainy season. The Pa tail and Koolcurnee first assemble all the cul- 
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" livators^when tbe Lowgum Jara, or written detail of cultivatio’n fir 
the past year, is produced, and an agreement made with each of them 
for the quantity he is to cultivate in the approaching season. As the 
Patail's credit with the government depends on the prosperity of his 
township, and the state of cultivation, he endeavours to extend this 
by all the means in his power. He will not allow a Tulkaree to 
throw up lands he had cultivated the year before j and should any 
part of his tul be laving waste, be upbraids him, and threatens to 
exact the kind -tax for it, if he does not bring it under cultivation. He 
has less hold on the Oopree, who will go where he cap getjaud on 
the best terms, and is obliged to treat him with great consideration. 
If the Oopree threaten to throw up his lands, from any cause, hr? 
promises privately better terms and greater indulgence, or, if he is 
in distress for money, to get him advances (tugger) from the govern- 
ment, &c. When the Patail and lvoolcurnee have made these preli- 
minary agreements, they proceed to the collector, or his agent, and 
enter into another agreement for the amount of revenue to be paid 
for the approaching year, subject to remissions on account of ast- 
menee and sultanee, that is, losses from bad seasons, including the 
crops being destroyed by locusts and other insects, and the plunder of 
armies. 

** The revenues are usually collected by four instalments. The first 
begins about October, and is termed the Toosur Puttee, in allusion 
to the name of the crop reaped at this time, which consists of rale, 
moong, ooreed, niucka, saf/a, and wuryi. Tlik instalment is in the 
proportion of one-eighth or one-tenth of the whole revenue. The 
second takes place in January, and is termed the KUereet Puttee, or 
tax, and is the largest instalment, being about one-half of the whole. 
The third is termed the Rubbee Puttee, and begins in March j and the 
fourth the Akar Sal Puttee, a final settlement, and usually takes place 
in May. 

(t The following is the process usually observed in realizing the reve- 
nues. The native collector of the division (Mamlutdar) sends an armed 
messenger, with a written order on the Patail to pay him an instalment 
of the revenue, mentioning the amount, on account of a specified crop. 
The order runs as follows: — ‘ Tab Muccadum Sook Lonee Turruf 
Sandis Praunt Poona, (the Arabic year follows,) Mouzc Muskoor sal 
Muskoor Peikee Toosar Puttee buddul Rupees 200 geoon lloozur 
yeneya Kamas Sepoy patweelee ahe.’ (Signature.) The Patad on this 
sends the beadle (yeskur) to the house of each cultivator, and summons 
him to attend at the chowree the following morning, and be prepared 
to p^y his proportion of the instalment of the revenue that is due. The 
♦ Patail, Koplcurnee,*and messenger, accordingly proceed to the chowree, 
and squat themselves down on a cloth on the cow-dunged floor, and 
the cultivators all attend in succession. Some at once pay their share, 
and take a receipt (powtee) from the Koolcurnee ; but many beg for a 
few days respite, seldom more than a week, to enable them to discharge 
theirs. The amount of annual tax paid by any individual is not more 
than 50 rupees, and that of the majority is 20 rupees j so that the 
sum to be paid at an instalment is often only two or three rupees. Ttie 
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money is paid to {lie Patail, who hands it to the Pdtedar, or treasurer, 
to ascertain whether it is good j and if 50, he stamps his mark on it, 
and when the collections of the day are over, he takes it to his house. 
As soon as the whole instalment has been realised, it is sewed up in a 
leathern bag by the shoemaker, sealed by the Patail, and sent by a 
Maher, under charge of the messenger, to the Mamlutdar. If the Patail 
has noj, been able to realize the amount of the order on him, he sends 
all he has collected, with an explanatory letter to the Mamlutdar j but 
the messenger does not in this case quit the village till he* has been 
ordered *to qd so by his employer. 1 ' 

• The third volume contains another paper belonging to the 
statistical class, an account of the Pergunna of Jambusir, by 
T. Marshall, Esq. 

Jambusir is an irregular square, comprising an area of 
about 250 square miles, formed by the Mahi River on the 
north, the Dhadur on the south, the sea on the west, and 
the Baroda Pergunna on the east. It is divided into nine 
sections or Tuppas, and contains one large town, and above 
80 villages. A census, on which some dependance may he 
placed, gives a population of more than 50,000 people, or 
about 200 to the square mile. the distracted state of 
the country, and the tyranny of the Marhattagoveupment, 
had caused the reduction, or desertion of many villages, 
however, the level of the population is below what it may 
be expected to attain under a few years of order and security. 

At the same time, it would appear that considerable de- 
fects pervade the system of revenue collection iu this pro- 
vince, and operate very extensively in thwarting the benefi- 
cial results of a mild and equitable government : the great evil, 
according to Mr. Marshall’s account, is the want of any fixed 
principle of assessment. It is assumed, he observes, by some 
persons, that'the government has a right to a clear half of all 
the produce of the Sirkar lands, (tands paying revenue;) but 
he adds, whatever may be the authority for this assumption, 
“ either that, or any other proportionate division, is in the pre- 
sent practice, nominal and theoretical. In fatst, the only exist- 
ing rule of taxation, if there be any, seems to be this, that the 
collector shall take all he can get, without driving land out of 
cultivation ; and the perfection of bis arj seems to consist in 
sailing as near td*this rock as he can, without splitting upon 
it.” It is needless to observe the injustice and absurdity of 
such a system, or how completely it defeats its otvu object. 
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As long as the ryot earns a bare support, he. has no surplus 
with which to encourage either produce or manufacture, and 
as little inducement as power to extend 6r improve his own 
cultivation. Any accession to the revenue, either by direct or 
indirect taxation, is consequently hopeless; and the too great 
eagerness to realize present profits will be attended** with 
that ultimate disappointment, which such short-sighted poli- 
cy deserves. It is particularly mischievous, in the«present in- 
stance; for much improvement might be expected from the in- 
dustry and zeal of the Koombee, who is here also the culti- 
vator, with moderate encouragement, and with soyae appa- 
rently practicable arrangements. The benefits of such im- 
proved cultivation would not be intercepted by a middle and 
unproductive class, but would be wholly shared between the 
ryot and the government. 

If we understand the description of the village constitu- 
tion, as given by Mr. Marshall, there is no one individual who 
appears iu the character of the proprietor of the soil. Each 
village is the property of the community, administered by 
the Patail. The lands ^re let out at fixed rates, or they are 
divided into portions, and distributed amongst the cultiva- 
tors, on their paying their quota of the village assessment and 
charges. In either case, therefore, the occupants arc merely 
tenants of the municipality. As long as the conditions of the 
contract are observed, sons may succeed, it is to be presum- 
ed, to their fathers’ estates, or rattier would have the prefer- 
ence ; but in no case could the laud be mortgaged or sold. 
Mr. Marshall does not tell us this, it is true ; but it is evident- 
ly to be inferred, from the principle of division and distribu- 
tion, on the part of the collective village, by its Patch It 
might seem that the Patel, with whom the management 
of the whole of the land, and collection and payment of the 
revenue, is vested, was the landlord ; but this is not the case, 
< alth6ugh he might probably be regarded so, with as much 
propriety as the Zemindar, at least in former years. The Pa- 
tel is thus described by Mr. Marshall 

** The Patel, or Pate]a, (jfch$re are generally three or four,) are held 
responsible for the payment of the assessment levied on. the village; and 
they confirm this responsibility, and become subject to a civil action, 
by signing annually in the paper on which the amount of the assess** 
ment is specified. It is difficult in intelligible English to define the re<< 
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lation which, it* the present regimen, the Patel holds to the gbvern- 
ment : that we do not consider him as land proprietor is very clear, nor 
in common language does he ever speak of himself as such. He can 
scarcely be considered a servant of government j for, in the first place, 
he has no pay, (at least generally in this Pergunna,) and, secondly, we 
nmke him responsible, not for what he collects, but for what we order 
to be collected. We are then, I think, reduced to consider him as the 
factor of the village, in its transactions with the government j^but even 
in this light he has no remuneration, for it is the business of the Tubatee, 
(the village ^ifcomptant,) to see that the total of the sums drawn by 
the Patel from the cultivators does not exceed wliat he has to pay to 
government, and certain well known village expenses, the court of 
Adalut being open to any ryot who complains of the P^tel overrating 
him. The f^itelship, then, is an hereditary right to the obligation of con- 
ducting the affairs of the village, and collecting the government taxes 
gratis, and at the risk of imprisonment on failure. It will be answered, 
that the Patel has some mode of paying himself for his trouble and re- 
sponsibility ; and that he does pay himself, is evident by the superior 
wealth and comfort which he displays in every respectable village. This, 
however, neither denies nor evades what I have above advanced ; but al- 
lows, that by having no authorized remuneration, he is driven to pro- 
cure a secret one : the means he employs can never be very correctly 
known ; but there can be little doubt that the ryot in the end pays much 
more heavily for the Patel’s superintendence, than if he where regularly 
taxed for it. The Pulatee (accomptaut.,) who is intended to be a check 
on the Patel, is soon gained over by the influence and ability of the latter 
to serve him, and between them a false set of accounts is fabricated, and 
imposed on the village, the more acute members of which generally sus- 
pect, and frequently oppose them, though seldom with effect. Items are 
charged which w'ere never expended, and the usual charge? are aug- 
mented.” 

The population of Jambusir is of much the same descrip - 
tion as that described by Lieut. Macmurdo and Mr. Coats ; 
and Mr. Marshall's account of the Grasia Rajputs, the Koom- 
bees, &c. corresponds with theirs. He has added to the list 
a more particular description of the Koolees, with which we 
shall terminate our references to his intelligent and valuable 
paper. 

"The Koolees are, I believe, aborigines, and certainly are to be found 
throughput every civilized or savage corner of Guzerdt. They were all 
formerly thieves or pirates, and have still a strong call to these professions, 
when circumstances are favourable to exercising them. Many..ftoo]«es> » 
however, have not been insensible to the advantages of settlement and 
industry, and have become laborious cultivators and good subjects. Koo- 
lees are thus to be me$ with, in every grade of civilization, or semi-bru- 
tality, from the naked thief, with his skin oiled to prevent his being 
lai£ hold of, and who during the day lives in the cleft of a rock, to the 
village Patel, at the head of a respectable community of farmers. Iu 
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til is latter condition, they still differ materially from the Koonbees : they 
are less meek in their deportment, and are in general dirty, ill-looking, 
ahd ill mannered. They are less shackled than the Koonbees in their 
Hinduism 5 but their superstition, as far as it 'goes, is quite as stupid. 
They are by no means nice in their food, or neat in their houses : drink- 
ing, and consequent quarrelling, are vices of daily practice with them ; 
and thfcy have often deep family feuds, the spirit of which is not un- 
commonly kept up by a murder. Some of those who lfave not 
succeeded in getting well established as cultivators, live in a very singu- 
larly and secretly organized association, and are either fciith fulgunrds 
or formidable robbers, according to the management applfbd to them. 
There is a well-known gang of this kind settled at Mungand, and ano- 
ther at Oober, the beads of each of which wish to be taken into the pay 
of government ‘as Jumadars of police, and would engage to keep the 
Pergunna free of robbers. Bight rupees per mensem js the- amount of 
this Jumadar’s pay ? and Mr. Grant, the Assistant. collector, told me, that 
he believed they had the power to perform what they proposed. 
0n a smaller scale, they engage for an annual stipend, or a portion of 
rent-free land (pusacia,) to guard the lands of particular villages, and 
make themselves accountable for all losses sustained by robbery. A si- 
milar aid, on similar conditions, is afforded to villages which are afraid of 
hostilities from their stronger neighbours. At Chidhura, the Patels, be- 
ing oppressed and maltreated by the Grasias of the village, put them- 
selves under the protecting of the Oober Koolees, who sent one of their 
tribe to reside at Chidhura, and by the assistance of his presence alone 
the Patels have gained a complete ascendency, and in their turn bully 
the Grasias. The word Rukha is applied to the Koolee Who makes this 
engagement, and the responsible person frequently resides at a consi- 
derable distance from his charge. In the. instance above mentioned, 
the distance between Chidhura and Oober is fourteen miles ; and the 
part of Tunkaree is under the protection of the Koolees of Dehvvan, 
twenty miles off, and in another state. Whilst I was in the neighbourhood, 
a cart was robbed in the precints of Tunkaree at mid-day : the Rukha was 
called on to make good the loss, which he did without hesitation, though 
I believe it amounted to more than a whole year’s profits of his salary. 

** Ip the profession of thieving, the Koolees may bS said to act con 
amove. A Koolee of this order meeting a defenceless person in a lane 
about dusk, would no nrfore think of allowing him to pass unplundered, 
than a Frenchman would a woman without bowing to her : it may be 
considered as the point of honour of the caste. 

** The Koolees are much bolder men than either the Koonbees or the 
despicable Mussulmans of this Pergunna, and would, I think, make far 
better agents of police that the latter : in this way, too, the interior eco- 
nomy »of the tribe might be turned to good purpose. There is a reason to 
.believe that the Koolees are not,. or at least have not always been, so 
rigid m their exclusion of recruits to their caste, as is usual in the Hin- 
du system : the Koolees of this district are either Tulahda or Patumva- 
rea. These of Doleba join* themselves to the first? of thebe divisions, but 
- say that they are the descendants^ the Goel Rajpoots of Manganiy a 
village which, about six generations back, existed near the mouth of the 
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Nerbuda, and was plundered and destroyed by the Cliauchivcl Raja* 
Some fled to Tuukjiree, but being from their wretchedness unable to 
preserve the ordinances of their caste without taint, they abandoned it, 
and were incorporated with the Koolees. Poolcea was given to them, 
to settle as aRoona, or detached suburb of Tunkaree. They say that some 
of these very Mangum Rajpoots became Kalpas (skinners) of Dhy, where 
their descendants still are. This is a remarkable instance of degradation 
of eagle, as a consequence of misfortune merely.” 

The occurrence of famine to any extent in India’, has been 
for soine, period a comparatively rare event. Except indeed 
tinder very extraordinary circumstances, we should hope it 
may be as little known in the eastern as the western world, 
and as easily remedied when it does happen. As far as it was 
ever occasioned by human devastations, it is not very likely 
to recur; and where it takes place, in consequence of a local 
failure of the crops, it is to be trusted that the improved 
intercourse between the different parts of the country, the 
vigilance of the government, and the enterprise of individuals, 
will speedily operate to replace the deficiency of one province 
with the surplus of another. 

The latest record of a famine in {udia, is that preserved 
iu the first volume of the Bombay Transactions. It is con- 
tained in a letter from Capt. Carnac to Mr. Erskine, and is 
the account of a visitation of this nature, under which Mar- 
war and Guzerat suffered in 1812 and 1813. It was induced 
by the ravages of a flight of locusts in 1810 and 1811, and 
the failure of the rains in the latter year in Marwar, and in 
1812 in Guzerat. The former province, however, seems to 
have suffered the most severely ; and the distress and subse- 
quent mortality produced by want and disease, was partly 
occasioned hv the great influx of emigrants from Marwar. 
The consequences were sufficiently deplorable; and of the 
vast numbers who sought relief in Guzerat, Capt. Carnac es- 
timates, that not one in a hundred returned to their own coun- 
try. The number of Marwarecs who died at Baroda in a 
single day, could scarcely be counted, and* the return of bu- 
rials in twenty-four hours often exceeded 500 bodies. . At Ah- 
medabad, the sickness consequent upon the multiplied deaths, 
and the vitiated state of the atmosphere, was so general, that 
half the inhabitants perished. It is pleasing to find, that neither 
i the native government, nor the opulent people of Guzerat, 
were insensible to the distresses of the poorer classes, or of 
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'the emigrants from other provinces; and that in ajU the lar- 
ger towns, establishments for providing the starving crowd 
with food were instituted, and liberally supported by public 
and private charity. It is also some satisfaction to find, that 
the famine was of restricted influence, and temporary dura- 
tion. ‘ e 

Natural Phenomena . — The earthquake which occurred in 
Kutch in 1819, was scarcely a less awful or destructive visita- 
tion than that last described. We have already had occa- # 
sion to advert to this subject, and to notice the communica- 
tion made to the Society by Lieut. Mucmurdo, which is 
published in the third volume. Besides his own observa- 
tions, he collected details from other quarters of the pro- 
vince, and has given a very circumstantial account of the 
course and results of the phenomenon. 

The earthquake was preceded by no unusual state of the 
atmosphere, or uucommon characters in the season. The 
first shock was felt in the evening of the 1 6th June 1819, 
and lasted above two minutes. It consisted of repeated 
and violent undulations/and brought down a large portion 
of the fort, and fifteen hundred houses, at Anjar, the chief 
European station. From this time till the beginning of Au- 
gust, no day passed without one or more shocks : they then 
became less frequent, and there were but three in November. 
Siuce that time, there have been occasional repetitious, hut 
at irregular periods, and of no great violence. 

The range of the great shock was very extensive, it hav- 
ing been felt at Pondicherry, Calcutta, Cimnar, and in Nepal. 
Its course to Ctiunar is rather singular, as it was mot per- 
ceived in many parts of Malwa aud Khandeish, and would 
seem therefore to have taken a rather inexplicable detour. 
It proceeded westerly, as the shock was felt in Cutch 12 
minutes before seven ; in Calcutta, as reduced to Bboj time, 
about *six iftinutes after seven $ and at Chujnar, about 15 mi-, 
nutes after seven. The time at Pondicherry was 20 minutes 
past seven, which is rather inconsistent with the less differ- 
ence of the longitude; bttt a similar irregularity was observ- 
able at Baroach, at° which, though little f more than 3° 
east of Bboj, the shock was not felt till 19 minutes after 
sevep. 
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The effects of the earthquake, as we have already had oc- 
casion to observe, were felt most severely at Bhoj. Anjgr 
also sustained great injury, only four houses being left stand- 
ing. Other towns were nearly destroyed. The loss of lives,, 
however, was less than might have been expected,, partly 
owing, no doubt, to the nature of the materials, clay and 
mats, of which the houses were constructed, and, partly also, , 
as observed by Iaeut. Macmurdo, to the occurrence of the 
phenomenon at an hour when the people were prepared 
to escape from the ruins of their habitations. The following 
is the list of casualties in the towns; — • 


Rhooj, / 1140 

Anjar, . . 165 

Mothora, 73 

Thera, 65 

Katheeree, 34 

Nulliah, 8 

Mandree, 45 

Luckput, 13 


1543 

To these are to be added the sufferers in villages and 
small towns, of which no authentic account could be pro- 
cured. Although the earthquake did not materially change 
the face of nature, nor modify the sharp and ridgy outlines 
of the hills, it was accompanied with some sufficiently re- 
markable phenomena ; and in one instance, at least, induced 
an important and permanent alteration. These we shall 
leave it to 'Lieut. Macmurdo to describe. 

At the moment of the shock, vast clouds of dust were seen to as- 
cend from the summits of almost every hill and range of hills. Many 
gentlemen perceived smoke to ascend, and in some instances fire was 
plainly seen bursting forth for a moment. A respectable native chief- 
tain assured me, that from a hill close to one on which his fortress is 
situated, fire was seen to issue in considerable quantities. A ball of a* 
large size was vomited, as it were, into the air, and fell to the ground, 
still bjbtz|ng, on the plain below, where it divided into four or five pieces, 
and the fire suddenly disappeared* On examining th& hill next day, 
(the chieftain stated,) it was found rent and shattered* as if .something 
within had sunk j add the spot where the fire-ball was supposed to have 
fallen, bore marks of fire in the scorched vegetation. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Murs, where alum is made, and where an entire hill i» 
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formed of a bituminous earth, fire is stated by the inhabitants to have 
issued to an alarming extent. The government agent on the spot re- 
ported the circumstance, and that the hill had been shattered, and rent 
Into ravines : the height vras likewise asserted to have been obviously re- 
duced. 

"The t rivers in Cutcli are generally dry, (excepting in the monsoon,) 
or have very little water in them. Native accounts seem to confirm the 
fact of almost the whole of their beds having been filled to their* banks 
for a period of a few minutes, and, according to some, for half an hour r 
they are said to have subsided gradually. I was not in the* wajr of ob- 
serving this part of the phenomenon, but have no reason to. doubt it. 
Two chieftains were sent by ine to settle a dispute among the Sandhali 
Bhyaut, and as they travelled in a ruth, they knew nothing of the shock. 
After it was duslc, they reached the Sandhan river, in which, to their ut- 
ter astonishment, they found a strong stream from bank to bank, nor 
did tbev learn the cause till they reached the town. It is remarked, that 
rivers in the valleys, and those with sandy beds, were alone affected. 
Wells every where overflowed, many cave way and fell in j and iu nu- 
merous places, spots of ground, in circles of from twelve to twenty feet 
diameter, threw out water to a considerable height, and subsided into a 
slouch. I saw none of these actually forming, but frequently met with 
them in their sloughy state. The colour or the waters sent forth gave 
great alarm to the natives, many of whom affirmed that the rivers had 
run in blood, doubtless fyom the colour of the soil through which they 
had been forced. This convulsion of nature has affected the eastern, 
and almost deserted channel of the river Indus, which bounds Cutch to 
the westward, and the Runn of desert, and swamp called the Bhunnee, 
which insulates this province on the north, in a more remarkable man- 
lier than it has any other part of the country. I myself have seen this 
branch of the Indus forded at JLuckput, with water, for a few hundred 
yards, about a foot deep. This was when the tide was at ebb and when 
at flood, the depth of the channel was never more than six feet, and 
about eighty or one hundred yards in breadth. The rest of the channel 
at flood tide was not covered in any place with more than one or two 
feet of watef . This branch of the river Indus, or, as it may now with 
more propriety be termed, inlet of the sea; has, since th«s earthquake, 
deepened at the ford of JLuckput to more than eighteen feet at low wa- 
ter* and on sounding the channel, it has been found to contain from 
four to twenty feet, from tbe Cutch to the Sindh shore, a distance of 
three or four miles. The Allibund has been damaged, a circumstance 
that has re-admitted of a navigation which had been closed for centu- 
ries. * The goods of Sindh are embarked in craft near Ruhema Bazar 
"and Kanjee Kacote, and which, sailing across the Bhunnee and Kunn, 
land thfcir cargoes at a town called Nttrra on the north of Cutch. The 
Kunn, which extends from Luckput round the north of this province to 
its eastern boundary, is fordable but at one Spot at this period of the 
year, at which it has heretofore been dry j and should the water continue 
throughout the year, we may perhaps see an inlancf navigation along the 
northern shore of Cutch, which, from stone, anchors, &c. still to 
seen, and the tradition of the country, I believe to have existed alt 
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some former period. Sindree/a small mud fort and village belonging to 
the dutch government^ situated where the Kunn joins the branch of 
the Indus* was overflowed at the time of the shock* The. people escap- 
ed with difficulty* and the tops of the town wall are now alone to be 
seen above the water. 

“ The fate of Sindree was owing to its situation * for there cannot be 
a doubt* of all the Runn land having, during the shock* sent forth vast 
quantities of water and mud. The natives described a number of small 
cones of sand* six or eight feet in height, the summits of which continued 
to bubble’ foirfany days after the 1 6 th. 

The sea must have been affected by the motion of the earth - } but no- 
thing material or positive has been discovered on this part of the suhr 
ject.” ' * 

The second volume contains a short description of a vol- 
canic eruption in the Island of Sumbawa, by Mr. Stewart. 
This took place in April 1815* from a mountain called Tan- 
boraj the summit of which is calculatad to be in Lat. 8° 20' 
S. and Long. 118° E. The summit is rather vaguely estimated 
at from 5000 to 7000 feet above the level of the sea, and 
even that appears to be the result of no computation more 
accurate than Mr. Stewart’s guess. Ttye peculiarities of this 
eruption were the great quantity of a loose dust thrown up, 
and the vast extent through which its effects were percepti- 
ble i Mr. Stewart has adverted to these circumstances, but 
less fully and satisfactorily than many of the accounts pub- 
lished at the time in the Java papers, the Proceedings of the 
Batavian Society, and the Asiatic Journal of London. 

The last paper in this division of onr subject is a statement 
of the temperature of Bombay, during 1803 and 1804, by 
Lieut. Col. Nicholls, illustrated with a chart of the variations. 
From this it appears, that the hottest months at Bombay are 
April and May, but that the extreme height of the thermo- 
meter does not exceed 91°. February is the coldest month, 
but the mercury does not then sink below 70°. The average 
temperature of the two years is 80f °. The extreme difference 
in the course of the twenty-four hours is 13. *These general 
results exhibit a singularly equable and moderate rangte of 
temperature. 

Natural History. — There are not many articles in this 
branch of science in the Bombay Transactions $ but those which 
are found are of some interest* particularly the first, or. Re- 
marks on the Substance called Gez, or Manna, in Persia ami 
Armenia, by Captain Frederick, (vol. i.) 4 

G 
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The Oriental or Persian manna U assorted by alj^ Asiatic 
writers to be a sort of dew, which settles on tha leayes of 
diffeteut plant^ particqlady on tiieKhari Slmj^r, Of Caines 
thorn. This difference of origin from the Europeau qr Ca- 
labrian pi anna, which has been always regarded ^ the 
CXudathpi pf a species of ash, naturally excU6$jffio ^ripsjlfy 
q£ travellers in the East, and they attempted at vaeioab 
times to verify the account, but in vain. The? <*n formation 
collected by Chardin made it appear to bfe dn efctiddtjon , 
from the leaves of various trees, especially ttye Tamarisk ; 
but he does not seem to have had an oppoi tunitjr of ascer- 
taining the correctness of his information. Niebuhr wa& 
entirely disappointed iri Arabia; but at Btissora be seems to 
have beep better pleased with the result of his enquiries. 
A specimen of Taranjahin manna was given to him# in round 
grains, of a yellowish hue, and said to be found on a prickly 
&irhb; it wa^ considered very nourishing, and when newly 
gathered, bad no purgath e qualities, It was much used in 
the place of sugar. ^Froin that circumstance, however, it 
seems possible that the substance was not manna, but 
Dammahy or the inspissated juice expressed from datfcs new- 
ly gathered. Graelin, who seems to have received tolera- 
bly accurate information as to the mode of collecting man- 
na, calls it the production of the leaves of a thorny plant, 
which grows not far from Isfahan. Sir R. Porter states, that 
manna is collected in Kurdistan from the leaves of the oak : it 
< forms there during the night, and is found in white sugary 
morsels on the trees. Dr. Fleming mentions, that the 
plant which yields manna is supposed to be the Hedysdruin 
AUmgi; but, as noticed by A* 1 ns lie, the native writers have 
extended the appearance of manna to a great variety of 
plants. 

The favourite opinion, then, of Oriental writers, and those 
who s follow them, has always been* that manna % d e P osit 
from the air, or a dew which falls during the night# and must 
be gathered afcsuflrise, as It dissipates before the mm. The in- 
explicable spurCe pf such a deposit bkgb ecu el Jt>ugh to induce 
the naturalists o^jSurppe ,to reject this idea, and, to prefer 
i the notion, that Hi ss vegetable exudation, analogous tr the 
formation of gums and redns. Captain Frederick has. 
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however^ given us good reason to believe, that it fe neither 
Wr 6tfier,b ; Ut is <?f ahifrjat origin, the secreftlou of 
a irVsectf! ^ TlW' qccbuut Captain Frederick giyes 

of ht<§ dWcoVWy, \ye shall allow lifm to tell in. his own 
frortls.y ^ ? ' 

^f ore daylight we marcher! from Khonsar, and, on’ clearing tljp 
bohtodunesbf the tdwn, deviated frdm the main road as we ♦Had been 
dtn&Mrd,* and kfegah Gambling amongst the boshes on the facte of the 
taowrtMfr oi| bur fight, diligently looking for the gw. The directions 
we had receiyed were to examine the bushes closely, as the object pf oqr 
sehrcli wa$» not easuy visible at any distance. Too much confidence, how- 
ever, irt the knowledge of onr servants and guide, who with true Persian 
effl outcry, asserted they were familiar with the appearance of the gea in 
its natural state, nearly occasioned us a complete disappointment. We 
had relinquished the pursuit in very ill humour, to resume our journey, 
when we met v , as chance would have it, two peasants proceeding to the 
very spot we had just quitted. As tisnaJ, we accosted them, and were nbt 
a little pleased at hearing they were the people whose occupation It was 
to gather the ge*. This lucky meeting t»et the impertinence of ©nr 
servants in its true light, and convinced us, that both they and the 
guide were as ignorant of the matter as ourselves , for we had been in- 
structed by them to examine the tops, instead of the interior of the bush- 
es, which We might have persevered in without effect until doomsday. 
The confusion of the guide, who held a resectable rank in life, was 
excessive, when we laughed at the circumstance of a Persian, sweating 
by the head of liis king, (a very seiious oath in Persia,^ that he had seen 
that Which it was clear he had neier lodked upon. 1 he men alluded to 
werte furnished with a stick three* fourth® of an inch m diameter, and 
curved al the further extremity* which wa? covered with leather, and 
a kind of oval leathern bowl, near three feet long and two broad, with a 
handle to it, resembling an egg-shell cut in two longitudinally. Besides 
these, they had a sieve suspended from the right sidte, to free the gtezffttai 
the insects and small pieces of leaf that generally fell with it, when fifrst 
beat from the bush ; the bottom of the sieve was of coarse woollen doth. 
The country uifteu were easily persuaded, by a trifling present, to fall im- 
mediately] to work, and show us a specimen of their employment. They 
turned off the road a few yards amongst the bushes we had just quitted, 
and placing the leathern receptacle' underneath; they beat the bushes 
on the top with the crooked stick. In a tew minutes they hid obtained 
a handful of a wfyHe kind of sticky substance, not unlike hoar-frostj of 
a very rich sweet taste : this, after being 'purified by bailing, is mixed up » 
into the sweetmeat before mentioned* tinder the ti&md oF Gezunjrqbeen. 

*< Though pie gc«, when fresh gathered from the gay an bush, admits of 
beipiBifted, s*i&ii*thfe original italic is brittle and adhesive a* the sapie 


is iathfe Bthteincool whether* on when the thermometer does hot exceed 
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fi$? # but, liquefies on being* exposed to a beat above that tempefatufe, 
resembling white honey, both in colour and taste. * 

' te r JThe shrub on which the gez is found is called the gavan i it, grows 
from a small root to the height of about two feet and a half, spreading 
into a circular form at the top, from three to four feet and a half in cir- 
cumference. Captain Stewart, the gentleman with whom I was travel- 
ling, remarked, that it had a striking resemblance to the broom, but .did 
not, we were informed, bear a yellow flower. The leaves wens small 
ahd narrovV, and underneath we saw the gez spread all over the tender 
branches, like white uneven threads, with innumerable, little insects 
creeping slowly about. f 

(t These little creatures appeared to derive their subsistence from the 
leaves ancTjjkmng bark of the bush they inhabit, and this is the, opinion 
of the country people. They are either three distinct species of in- 
sects, or one in three different stages of existence : one kind is perfect- 
ly red, and so diminutive as to be scarcely perceptible j the second dark, 
and very tike a common louse, though not so large j and the third exactly 
a very small fly. They are all extremely dull and sluggish, and are found 
lying or creeping about between the bark of the gavan and the gez. 
The peasants, as well as the inhabitants of Khonsar, were decidedly of 
opinion, that this curious substance is the production of these diminutive 
animals, as neither the insects nor the gez are found on any other tree 
in the neighbourhood j nor can we be allowed to imagine it maybe a ve- 
getable gum, as no appearance of any gummy liquid oozing from fissures 
in the bark of the bush could be observed on the closest examination. 
The people who are engaged in the collection of this curious article, con- 
tinue their occupation every third day for twenty-eight days during this 
season of the year, (September,) when they find a renewal of the gez j 
but if oftener repeated, they said their work would be attended with no 
success, as the insects would be too much exhausted/' 

The insect that yields the gez is considered by Capt. F. 
to be a species of Aphis ; but more recent enquiries have 
tended to assign it a pjace amongst the Chernies. A paper on 
this subject, by General Hard wicke, occurs in the 14th Volume 
of the Asiatic Researches. From some specimens received 
from Mr. Hunter, and sent from the Paclimari Hills, where 
the insects are found in considerable numbers. General H. 
pronounces the insect to belong to the genus Chermis ; and 
\yith reference to its properties, proposes to name it Chermis 
Mannifer, At the same time, some doubt still attaches to its 
Classification, as the animal had been received orily in the 
larva state, and all the specimens wanted the abdominal 
processes, which distinguish most species of Chermis from 
the* preceding genus Aphis. Neither ,js it quite certain, 
though there is little reason for doubt, that Gez and 
Taranjabin are both the same substance, or manna ; and corfse- 
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quently, although we have made some additional progress in 
our knowledge, of its nature, there still remain some very 
essential points for investigation before the full truth will be 
discovered. 

Vaccine Disease.— A note from Mr. Bruce, resident at 
Bnshire, in the Appendix of the first volume, states, that this 
disease is well known amongst the Eilat tribes ; and that they 
have also observed, that people who had once caught it by 
milking cftftle, were perfectly safe from the small-pox. The 
complaint, however, was more prevalent amongst the sheep, 
and more frequently caught from them, in which case it was 
attended with similar results. It is generally admitted in 
Europe, we believe, that a disease analogous to the cow-pox 
may he derived from other animals than kine ; and Dr. Jenner 
himself, in an early stage of his enquiries, ascribed the origin 
of the variolous affection of the cow to the sanious discharge 
from the heels of horses, afflicted with the distemper called 
grease. The matter of this last was even tried, and was, as 
found in the few cases the subject of the experiment, equally 
efficacious with the vaccine virus It is not considered, 
however, to be identifiable with the latter, although, in com- 
mon with other animal poisons, it may possess similar prophy- 
lactic virtues. 

The second volume contains the description of a bird, usu- 
ally considered as a species of quail by the European residents 
in the Malabar coast, but classed by its describer, Capt. 
Stewart, in the genus Oti«, or bustard. Its being three toed 
undoubtedly allies it to the latter ; but as there are dif- 
ferences in the nostrils and the feathers on the thighs, it 
seems rather doubtful to which genus it most properly 
belongs. Capt. Stewart states the following as its generic 
characters. C( Bill rather slender, and somewhat convex; 
nostrils long ; tongue even ; toes only three. It is a small 
bird, the individual from which the description was taken 
weighing but eleven drachms, sixteen grain*, and measuring 
from tip to tip of the wings, nine inches and a half. » Its flesh 
is very delicate.” We should wish to see contributions of this 
nature multiplied in the researches of* the different Asiatic 
Societies. The* ornithology of India is a Vast, amf almost 
« unexplored field. Of the great variety of birds to be found 
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here, few have been described; and many of the descriptions 
published have been derived from stuffed specimens, ! or native 
drawings. The delineations of Edwm*ds and Latham are 
especially taken from those sources. Vast supplies* Of pre- 
pared specimens have been sent to Europe at f alf> times, but 
particularly of late, by the perseverance and industry of the 
French naturalists; and we have no doubt we sh&i’sosn see 
the best, and indeed only works on Indian zoology, issue 
from the Paris presses — a circumstance not veiy gratifying 
to our nationality. We still, however, possess* the means Of 
procuring the living subjects, and consequently tOny yet fur- 
nish the only description of animated nature In the* East, in 
which entire confidence can be placed. 

Mineralogy. — This department of science is little' less 
barren than the other branches of natural history, in all the 
Oriental Transactions hitherto given to the public. The 
proceedings of the Bombay Society are not, however, more 
deficient in this respect than the researches of the elder 
‘association, and present us with the three following papers 
of a ittineralogtcal character. 

Account of the Cornelian Mines in the neighbourhood of 
Baroaeb, by Mr. Copland, (vol. 1.) 

Whilst accompanying a body of European troops oti their 
march from Bombay to Bare da, Mr. Copland took * advan- 
tage of a temporary halt at Baroach to visit the mines in 
question. They are situated in a deep jungle in the Raj- 
piplee district, and are remote from all human habitation. 
The nearest village, Ruttenpur, is seven miles off.* The 
miners reside at Neemoodra, and come daily to their work. 
There seems to be very little science in their proceedings, 
as the whole operation is sinking a perpendicular shaft, about 
four feet wide, and fifty feet deep. Mr, Copland says, that 
some extend in a horizontal direction at the bottom, but he 
does not tell us how far the mines are ever followed 
iu this manner, nor whether any precautions are taken for 
the support of ventilation of such excavations. We hayo 
no doubt, Indeed, that these lateral labours' must be very su- 
perficial, as the' pits themselves are only worked for one sea- 
son, being allowed to fall in every rains* and fresh ones being 
dug, when the period of resuming operations? commences. , 
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Mr* C, t states, that he was informed, that the fire-damp 
(hydrogen gas* meaning, we presume, carburettcd hydrogen,) 
was not uncommon in these mines, and that the miners did 
not descend tifi the sun had risen sufiiciently to dispel the 
,vapfmrs. We fiave little doubt, however, that cboak-damp, 
or carbonic acid gas, is here intended, as it is npt easy to 
conceive whence hydrogen, with carbon or sulphur, should 
be evolved in such situation^, nor how any such combination 
^should remain at the bottom of a perpendicular chimney, when 
its low specific gravity would necessarily render it buoyant, 
and where nqthjug impeded its escape into the superincumbent 
and more ponderous atmosphere. 

Mr. Copland’s visit was a hasty one, an early morning ride 
apparently $ and it cannot be expected, therefore, that fie 
should have collected such copious details as might have been 
desirable* Neither was his information, perhaps, very accu- 
rate ; and he seems to have partly suspected this himself. 
The carnclians he found on the spot were blackish olive, 
like common dark flints, others somewhat lighter, and others 
lighter still, with a slight milky tinge. The first, the guide 
told him, would become black when burnt, the second red, 
and the third white. Mr. C. doubts this statement, parti- 
cularly as to the first article, black carneliau being rare. It 
is well known, that by repeated exposure to heat, the red 
carnelian will be reduced to a pale or pinkish colour, and 
finally to an opaque white j but we confess we are dis- 
posed to doubt the conversion of the black carnelian into the 
red. Tl»e only consideration iu favour of the accuracy of 
the guide’s assertion is, that Mr. C, found no stones of a 
red colour at the mines. He admits, however, that he was 
unfortunate in the time of visiting Nceinoodra, for all the 
good stones had been removed, and only a few heaps of re- 
fuse left. 

The soil of the mines is gravelly, consisting chiefly of 
quartz sand, reddened by iron, and a little clay. The carne- 
lian nodules weigh from a few ounces to two or three pounds : 
they lie loose, 4>ut, abundant in the soil* Some, ; on being bro- 
ken, showed* o* mixture of quartz and agate i others, in a 
crust of , quartz- minutely crystallized on tfie inner surface, 
contained a black oxid of iron of a powdery appearance, 
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many pieces of which were found by itself in the gravel. He- 
matite, Mocha stone, and jasper, are in great abundance. 

The burning of the camel ian is an interesting process, 
and we have no doubt of the accuracy of the account, as 
It was uot picked up at hazard, but derived at leisure from 
an individual at Baroach, who bad been in the carqeliau 
trade, and had superintended the process at Neemoodra. 
The stones are brought to the village in the evening, ex- 
posed to the sun, and turned every fifteenth day till the time 
of burning, which is only once a year, one month before the 
commencement of the monsoon. They are then put into 
round earthen pots, about fourteen inches in diameter ; the 
bottoms of which having been taken out, and the pots invert- 
ed (mouth downward,) the pieces taken from the bottoms 
are put inside, and placed over the mouths, to prevent the 
stones falling out. In this state the pots are placed side by 
side in a trench of indefinite length, but of which the depth 
and breadth are about two feet, having a layer of five or 
six inches of dry goat's clung below, and the same* above the 
pots. This is set on fir£ about eight o’clock in the evening. 
All the fuel is consumed before daybreak, when the pots are 
removed from the trench to the open air for the stones to 
cool, which requires about three hours. After this they 
are taken out of the pots, piled into heaps, and after being 
sorted, thrown into pits, where they are kept till required. 
From Neemoodra the stones are chiefly sent to Cambay, 
where they are wrought. 

The excursion of Mr. Copland also led him to visit the 
famous Indian fig-tree, near Baroach, the Kubccr -Bur, and 
the tomb of a Mohammedan martyr, Baba Gor, said to be 
the son of a prince of the Gori dynasty, who was killed in an 
unsuccessful invasion of Guzerat. 

The notice of a bed of native sub-carbonate of soda iu 
Malw*, by Capfc. Stewart, in the third volume, is a simple 
indication of the fact. He met with it on the banks of the 
Chumbul, near Pccplonda; but being obliged to quit the 
place almost immediately, had no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing the precise circumstances of the deposit^ The salt was 
found ou the margin of a stagnant pool, in the form of a 
white efflorescence, covering a soft wet mud, to the 
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depth of two or three tenths of an inch. From its whiteness, 
Capt. Stewart infers, that the alkali is here uncommonly 
pure 5 but from the general prevalence of common salt in 
the soil and water of the west of India, we should he dispos- 
ed to question the purity of this carbonate, or the accuracy of 
considering it a3 a sub-carbonatc of soda. If the idea should 
prove correct, the Indian carbonate will differ from *the native 
salts fou*(#<t in Hungary and Egypt, both of which contain 
muriate and sulphate of soda, and from the African species, 
which is called by Klaproth a Bi-carbonate ; but from the 
analysis *of Mr. Philips, (Quarterly Journal, vii. p. 298,) it 
appears to be a Sesqni-carbonate, containing three propor- 
tionals of acid to two of base, or 1 soda and 1|- acid. Besides 
the carbonate of soda indicated by Capt. Stewart, we believe the 
same salt has been found in the Dekhin in a crystallized form. 

The same gentleman has contributed to the third volume, 
geological notes on the strata between Mahva and Guzcrat. 
According to his observations, from Mhow in the former pro- 
vince to Para, the prevailing rock is trap — a remark con- 
sistent with what wc know from other sources, and particu- 
larly from Capt. jDangerficld, who considers it as constituting 
the northern termination of a very extensive secondary trap 
formation, which extends from the Dekhin, and includes the 
country above the Ghauts, and part of the plains below, the 
islands of Bombay, Salsctte, &e. (Malcolm’s Mahva, ii. 320, 
App. 22.) From Para to Kanass, sandstone occurs; and thence 
to Goorah, quartz. From hence to Wurrce, Mica slate 
is the principal rock; and thence to Raj poor, granites and 
porphyry. From Uajpoor to Teajghcr, a very extensive 
granite track prevails, till it is lost beneath the sandy soil of 
Guzerat. From hence to the sea, not a rock nor stone of 
any kind is visible. In the district of Parkur, however, ves- 
tiges of the same porphyric strata found at Raj poor, again 
present themselves, rising near the town of Nuggar Parkur, 
in a range of lofty hills, to the height of 1000 feet. These 
notices are an interesting accession to the geological de- 
lineation of India. Their succinct form,*however, and their 
restriction to a sirPgle line of march, necessarily leave much 
detail untouched, and are calculated to invite rather than to 
anticipate subsequent investigators. 
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MjBmciNB.— A solitary paper devoted to this branch of 
science appears in the Bombay Transactions, An' account of a 
curious case in surgery, byC. Linton, Esq. We Attach no dis- 
credit to the Transactions of tiie Bombay Society on this ac- 
count. , The history of medical science belongs to general 
literature, and accounts of the properties of medicinal sub- 
stances ave often as much the claims of chemistry or botahy 
as medicine. Practical treatment, however, is likely to in- 
struct or. interest few but professional readers, and is there- 
fore more appropriately consigned to those page9, which are 
exclusively devoted to that class of the community. The 
author of this very paper appears, indeed, to have felt the 
necessity of bringing it more immediately under the obser- 
vation of his professional brethren, and has republished the 
case precisely as it appears in the Bombay Transactions, in 
the London Medical Repository for February last. The sin* 
gnlarity of the case is the absolute loss of about four inches 
of bone in the upper arm. Those muscles inserted round 
the head and superior part of the humerus are of course use- 
less, and have shrunk to an inconsiderable size, reducing 
the bulk of the arm in like proportion. The arm is supported 
by a silver circular tube, the lower edge of which rests upon 
the condyles and bend of the elbow. The power of beudiug 
the forearm is retained ; but in raising the arm, the elbow is 
firmly supported by the left hand, and in this manner 
the Arab is able to wield a sword. The affection of the 
upper arm was induced by a wound from a spike nail thrown 
by a swivel, and which, besides inflicting extensive injury of 
the soft parts, fractured the humerus in two or more places. 
Mr. Linton observes, that he has no hesitation in saying, that 
had this case of gunshot wound occurred to a British naval or 
military surgeon, this arm would have been condemned as a 
decided case for amputation ; and we may add, with great pro- 
priety; injuries' of such a description being attended with 
much more violent inflammation in European subjects than 
in a native of the East, te whose food is da'tes, and drink wa- 
ter, 0 the ordinary, diet of the Arab in questioh. 

fn the statistical description of Lony rnd of Jambusir fh 
the third volume, "we have some notice 6f the diseases 
that prevail in those situations, and their medical treatment. 
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At Lony, deficient nutriment and bad nursing destroy per- 
haps more than half the children, through the usual affections 
induced, by those causes, mesenteric enlargements, and indu- 
ration of the fiver and spleen. Adults are in general healthy, 
blit at the closest the rains are subject to intermittent fevers s 
affections of* t^ic eyes, and cataracts are not unfrequent ; but 
their irw&t troublesome local complaint is the Dracunculus, or 
Guinea worm. The natives attribute the affection to the 
water ; aftd Mr. Coats observes, it is certain that the inha- 
bitants of some villages, and particularly those who take 
their water from wells, suffer more from it than others. 
The medical practice is as defective as might be ex- 
pected, from the absence of any person in the township 
who practises medicine us a means of livelihood. In fever, 
they give decoctions of a variety of vegetables and spices, the 
bitter decoctions of the Neem and Cherata. In dysentery they 
use opium, acids, and laxatives. Their applications for topi- 
cal complaints are the actual cautery, and the caustic juice 
of euphorbia, the oil of the cashew nut, &c. Itinerary 
practitioners occasionally come amongst them, who adopt 
a much bolder system, administering arsenic in intermitteuts, 
and a. muriate of mercury in cutaneous and syphilitic com- 
plaints. They couch for cataract with more success than 
surgeons in .Europe, and even extract the stone from the 
bladder , but this is rudely done, and not always suc- 
cessful. These observations tend to shew, that there is good 
matter in their medicine and surgery, which might be ad- 
vantageously employed, under judicious superintendence. 

Mr. Marshall has appended to his account of the Pergun- 
nah of Jambusir, some very interesting remarks on the pre- 
vailing maladies of that Pergummh, and their treatment. 
It would be necessary to extract the whole of his account, if 
we wished to derive much benefit from it ; and we confess 
we should very much wish to see the statement, possibly Am- 
plified by appropriate details, transferred to the announced 
publication of our Medical and Physical Society. We must 
be con teu t here briefly to advert to the principal maladies Mr. 
M. bap described. . A quartan fever, depending on, or sooner 
or later inducing, enlarged and indurated spleen, is very ge- 
ufcral. ft is supposed that l-$th of the male population. 
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and 1-20 tli of the female suffer from this malady. The fever 
almost invariably yields to the use of bark ; but no medicine, 
nor course of medicine, can be depended upon for the cure of 
the organic affection. Fevers of other types, and rheumatism, 
arc frequent. Leprosy is not uncommon. Mr. M. employ- 
ed nitric acid in the cure of the latter with a success, he 
states, far surpassing his hopes. Of two hundred cases, all 
the lighter ones, about a third, were cured, and many of 
the severer cases were much relieved. A draefiun of acid 
was prescribed daily in a pint, or pint and a half of water, £o 
be drunk daily. A chronic affection, which seems,to consist 
of a slow inflammation of the small intestines, is common with 
men past the meridian of life, and usually proves fatal in 
four or five years. It is not, however, difficult of cure, and 
yields to small doses of blue pill, with antimonial powder and 
rhubarb. Mr. Marshall concludes his account with some in- 
teresting observations on the present extent to which the 
small-pox still exists in Giizerat, with which w r e shall take 
our leave of the Transactions of the Bombay Society. 

No malady generally incident to the native population of India, is 
more deserving of notice than small-pox, whether we regard the extent 
of its ravages, or the value of the check which they have received, and 
may still further receive, by the introduction of vaccination. This con- 
tagion seems to make a sweeping visit throughout the country about 
once in three years. Five years are a long and very unusual exemption. 
At each visit it is supposed that about two thirds of all capable of 
receiving the infection are attacked, and of the attacked nearly one half 
dies 3 of the other half a considerable proportion, perhaps one sixth, is 
left unfit for the ordinary duties of life, by total, or partial loss of eyesight, 
contractions of joints, incurable ulcers, or mental fatuity. Since the 
vaccine infection was introduced in 1812 into the neighbouring Per- 
gunna of Broach by my predecessor, the small-pox may be said to 
have altered the habit of its march altogether. It has in that interval 
appeared twice, and the latter time very fatally on the eastern boun- 
dary j but it made very little progress throughout the vaccinated vil- 
lages, and never attained the force of a general contagion. In 1817 
an& 1818, I revisited the greater number of villages where vaccina- 
- tion had been effected four or five years before, and made the most ac- 
curate enquiries I could, regarding the exemption experienced by the 
vaccinated subjects during the subsequent visits of the epidemic small- 
pdx.' I did not hear t pf a single instance of such a subject having been 
' attacked, though the numbers regarding whom enquiry was made 
. were not below seven thousand. The people Seemed not to enter- 
tain the slightest doubt of the vaccine affection imparting the sapie 
immunity to the constitution as it acquires by one suffering the natu- 
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ral disease itself, though their suspicious reluctance to the introduction 
of any novelty would have led them loudly to proclaim any failure 
in the assurances held out to them, had any such occurred. 

“ It is much to be wished, that some general plan should be adopt- 
ed, which would ensure to our native village population the benefit of 
this most impoi tant of modern discoveries once in four or five years. 
We have made them acquainted with its value once, and now leave 
them just where they were. Such a scheme, to have any effect, must 
be a government ordinance, and at government’s expense : .the people 
are far, too indifferent and too poor, to make any advances in such mea- 
sures of thiir own accord.” 

* 


Missions in Bengal. — Serampore Establishment. 
Art. I. — Queries and Replies respecting the Pi'esent State of 
the Protestant Missions in the Bengal Presidency — The 
Queries by Henry Ware, D.D. America — The Re- 
plies by William Adam. pp. 90. — Thac/cer and Co. 
Calcutta . 1824. 

II. — 3 Sigh m Memoir respecting the Translations and Edi- 

tions of the Sacred Scriptures conducted by ike Seram - 
pore Missionaries. 1823. A 

III. — Letter from the Serampore Brethren to the Committee 

of the Baptist Missionary Society in England , dated 
September 18]/, 

The work of fhe Rev. Mr. Adam is intended to make us 
acquainted u ith the state of the Protestant Missions under 
the Bengal Presidency 5 and is indeed required, in addi- 
tion to the Letters of the Abbe Dubois, to afford us a complete 
view of Christianity in India. The author tells us, that he 
was applied to by a reverend friend in America, Dr. Ware, 
to answer certain queries, sent to him by that gentleman; 
and the present small pamphlet is the result of his compliance. 
As the Queries are not very distinct, but one frequent.!} em- 
braces in part, the subject of another, the Jle^jltes partake of 
the same character ; which, however, we do not regard as a 
defect, although it renders it somewhat more difficult to 
give an abstract of their contents without seeming repetition. 

We must state, at the outset of our remarks on Mr. Adam, 
that this gentleman was himself, for a time, attached to the 
Baptist Mission of Calcutta; but having seen reason to 
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change his opinions, in- regard to some of the leading ^03- 
trines of Christianity, as expounded by Trinitarians, he left 
their communion, and is now employed in preaelung to 
sfucli of the Unitarian persuasion, as are in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. While this circumstance ought, perhaps, 
to render us wary in receiving Mr. Adam’s statements, 
where they represent missionary labours as having been less 
successful than his old friends maintain, the coiiyng f before 
a public, fully aware of it, furnishes a presumptioA, that he 
is well fortified in the facts, on which his difference of opini- 
on is made to rest. It is also due to Mr. Adam to observe, 
that before he had changed his theological tenets, he had 
differed with his Baptist brethren, on the best mode of con- 
verting theHindus to Christianity. His “ Queries and Replies’* 
cannot but attract a very considerable portion of public 
attention, particularly of that part of the world, who have 
hitherto indulged the hope, that Christianity was making pro- 
gress under the direct means of missionary addresses to the 
natives ; and that the object of this conversion, the moral 
amelioration of the converts, was conspicuous, and unchal- 
lenged. 

"We are aware, that in approaching the subject of the 
progress, which has been made in Bengal, to spread 
religious knowledge among the native population of India, 
by means of Christian Missionaries, addressing themselves 
at once to the work of conversion, we venture on a sub- 
ject, where to doubt, or to deny, may procure us the 
honour of being set down as indifferent to the progress 
of our Faith $ and yet where to acknowledge *tbe extent 
of success boasted of, in many a religious publication and 
speech, would be to give our sanction to what does not 
certainly find our belief. The alternative of being altogether 
silent is one, too manifestly inconsistent with our profession 
and our duty, as public writers, to be expected from us: and 
of the others, we undoubtedly rather prefer being accused of 
what after all we do not deserve, coldness towards the good 
object, than of contributing to deceive those, who sincerely, 
promote it, by an overdrawn picture of what t^eir friends have 
hitherto effected, from the nmst attentive examination of the 
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subject, of which we are capable, and from tlic most ’exten- 
sive enquiries, which wc have been able to institute, we are 
bound to stale our conviction, that the result of missionary 
exertions in India has been iar from flattering, so far as 
making converts to Christianity is concerned; and , do not, 
in our, opinion, warrant the encouraging language, in which 
their friends have hitherto indulged. All the testimony, that 
has come jr^onr way, undoubtedly goes to establish, that few, 
indeed, have been the converts to Christianity from among 
tfie Hindus, and that these few have been chiefly from the 
lowest casts : and it i" with regret, that we are compelled to 
acknowledge, that the labours of those, who have attempted to 
gain proselytes, by preaching to the natives the doctrines of 
Christianity, have not raised the Christian character higher, 
than it formerly stood in this country. While, therefore, we 
applaud the steal, that has been brought to this task, and 
doubt not the disinterested sincerity, which has accompanied 
it, our knowledge of the native character satisfies us, that 
the mode of attacking the errors of Brahmanism, on the ono 
hand, and displaying the excellencies of Christianity, on the 
other, has not always been the most judicious. We are not 
insensible, we trust, to the value of a Missionary’s labours, 
when he accomplishes the conversion of a single heathen, 
however low lus east, however despicable bis character, in 
the eyes of his countrymen; and we complain not agaiust 
the good men exulting with pious joy over such a good 
work: but we would urge their friends to measure the lan- 
guage, in which they applaud their labours, by the actual 
success thitf rewards them, and not afford to those, who 
may be inimical even to the attempt, to doubt, along with 
the possibility of its accomplishment, the voracity of fcho&e, 
who undergo so much in its service. Supported in these at- 
tempts by the good and the pious in other parts of the world, 
it is indeed necessary, while they persist'in their labours, 
to stimulate their supporters to still greater exertion, by de- 
tailing the progress of the object, to which they make such 
pecuniary sacrifices and it U human nature to be more en- 
couraged by the picture of success, than stimulated by the 
tale of tardy advances.' A regard to the interests of truth — 
here, if possible, above every where necessary to be kept in 
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view— must, however, guide the pen of the Christian Mis- 
sionary, and restrain him from fixing his eye, rather on the 
future, thau the past, when he becomes the historian of his 
own deeds of conversion. 

It is, however, but doing the Missionaries justice to ac- 
knowledge, that they are less to blame, perhaps, for the er- 
roneous estimate, made in England of their pious labours in 
this country, than those, who at public meeting/ * ! n taverns, 
and other places, indulge themselves in overdrawn pictures 
of this success, and pervert, while they appeal to the publi- 
cations of the' missionaries. In one of the latest of these*, a 
View is given of the success of the Baptist 31 is si on during up- 
wards of the last twenty years ; and the whole number of 
professing converts is stated to have been, in the aggregate, 
about 1000 over India, while it is admitted, that the faith 
of many was doubtful, and the apostacy of several open and 
avowed. It has also been alleged, that the Hindu, who 
becomes a Christian, too often degenerates as an honest, 
and a moral character*; and it is in vain to deny, that the 
general estimation, in which they are held by Europeans, is 
far from being in proportion to the purity of the religious 
creed, which they have been brought to profess. It is ma- 
nifest, that while this opinion of Christian converts frt^pi Brah- 
manism is so universally entertained, even by the Chris- 
tian community itself, there is no great excitement to a re- 
spectable native proclaiming his conversion to the gospel. 
The Serampore Missionaries have indeed stoutly denied the 
justice of this statement, and maintained, in their controver- 
sy with the Hindu Literary Society, and with Lieut. White, 
that many of these converts display a knowledge and integrity, 
to which none of their unconverted brethren can aspire ; and 
We certainly are not able to decide the question between 
thejn. But the controversy on both sides has satisfied us, 
that were conversion to begin with those Hindus, who are 
already from caste and intelligence respected by their coun- 
trymen, the catalogue of native Christians M 7 ould soon be 
more full and reputable. 

It is rather remarkable, that it should' be so difficult to 
arrive at a knowledge of the number of Native CJmstims 

* Vid. “ Friend of India," No. VIII. 
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over Bengal, or even at Serampore itself. In tfyc last 
number of the' Friend of India, it is stated, that <c more than 
a thousand individuals have openly professed Christianity, 
within twenty years and two months /’ and in the Baptist 
Magazine of July 1819, it is alleged, that there were then 
living at Serampore one hundred and sixteen ’persons 
drawn from idolatry, and the delusions of Mahomet/* And in 
regard, to spine of these — without specifying how many— 
there is tile following remarkable observations : — (e By their 
“ Conduct, they are the enemies of the cross of Christ ; but even 
about them there is something to cheer the mind — they have 
not returned — they have no wish to return, to hlnlatry — not a 
single case has occurred of a man , after his baptism , ever 
returning heartily to idolatry If we could fully compre- 
hend the meaning 4 , attached by the writer of this paragraph, 
to being “ enemies of the cross of Christ” by one's conduct, 
we •diould be better able to say, whether we ought to join 
with him in his congratulations, that these converts have not 
returned to idolatry. There is one sense, in which we take 
the phrase, that leaves us to imagine, that the writer deems 
it a most desirable end to have attained, to take from the 
Hindu the restraints, which even a bad religion imposes on 
the crimes and vices of men, although unable to substitute 
tho<c of another, and a better. We have only to say, that 
from this opinion, if it he his, or any one’s, we differ toto 
err to. It would, therefore, have enabled us to judge more 

fairly of the real number of Christian converts at Serampore, 
if we bad beeu told, how many of the 116 bad escaped from 
Hinduism, />u ly to become <e enemies of the cross of Christ,” 
The Rev. Mr. Adam says : “ I conclude that. a very consider- 
able portion of them must have been of the latter descrip- 
tion and finding in the monthly Friend of India, that in 
M ay 1820, the number of native converts in the employment 
of the missionaries of Serampore, is stated at thirtydivc, 
besides from ten to fifteen preachers in different parts of die 
country, the same Rev. gentleman thinks it C( probable, that 
the entire number^bf native converts at Serampore is not 
much greater.” In May 1823, there were at Dinageporc 
eighty-eight converts* — but unluckily here again, a Christian, 
$dio becomes a convert to the Baptist doctrines, and under- 

i 
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goes the Christian rite of initiation anew, is regarded as a 
convert* and the number gained from Mahomet aud Brahma, 
out of the 88, is not mentioned. But taking the whole as 
native converts, and adding eleven at Benares, and seven 
at Monghyr, we shall have, 161 native converts over India, 
in connection with the Seratnpore missionaries. Jn cpnnec- 
tiou with the other missionary bodies — the Church Missionary 
Society, the Calcutta Baptist Missionaries, and the Inde- 
pendent Missionaries, Mr. Adam enumerates sixteen converts, 
>vho all appear to have been gained from the Hindu and Mus- * 
sulmati population — making a total, at this niouicnj, of 177 
native Christians, as the fruits of the numerous active 
associations now at work in this part of India, on the conver- 
sion of its population. 

We have taken this account of the probable number of 
native converts over Bengal, from the details furnished in the 
“ Queries and Replies •” of whose language, like that of the 
Seram pore Missionaries, we have to complain, as often vague 
and vacillating: for, ajiuost immediately after giving us the 
data in detail, Mr. Adam forms a round conjecture, that 6C the 
number of native converts, properly so called, now living, 
and in full communion with one or other of the Protestant 
missionary churches, does not exceed three hundred .” 

•t * 

If, however, Mr. Adam should have fallen into any mis- 
take, in estimating the number of native Christians at Serum- 
pore aud the otiier stations of the mission, it has not been 
from neglecting to make every enquiry in his power. Lieute- 
nant White, in his a Considerations,” had doubted, whether 
more than one or two hundred have become nominal Chris- 
tians ; and the Missionaries, in noticing this part of his work, 
deny the truth of his statement, ami upbraid him with not 
having made enquiry on the spot, when he lived at Barrack- 
pore, and with not applying to them, who would have pro- 
duced ie the registers actually published by his friends the mis- 
sionaries y Our author would l^uve been unpardonable, if, 
with this before him, he had not applied for these registers. 
He says he dkl so tjy letter to Dr. Marshman ; and not re* 
ceiving a reply to his first application^ he wrote again, 
and was then informed, by the same reverend gentleman, 
that lie had not a copy of - these registers! and that they were 
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intended for friends in England, not iii India. Mr. Adam’s 
remarks, on this information being conveyed to him, are 
natural and just, and what would suggest themselves to 
every candid mind: “ I cannot but consider,” says he, “ that 
the censure on Lieut. White might have been spared, at 
least, .until they (i. e. the registers) had become as easily 
obtainable in India, as in England.” * 

From tjit statement of Mr. Adam, it would seem, that we 
must entertain but slender hopes of seeing these important 
documents: although for a considerable period in connection 
with the jSerainpore missionaries, he says he had never seen 
but one register of the kind, of which they complain, that 
Lieut. White did not seek a sight; anti of this he even speaks 
doubtfully, as to whether it was drawn up by themselves 
in India, or their friends in England! We must, however, 
make the most of it; it is the more valuable, that it is rare 
and scarce. It embraces a period from the end of 1795, to 
the end of 1808. In 1795, the missionaries in Bengal bap- 
tized two persons, who arc both Europeans; and it may be 
presumed, had been baptized when infants. One of these 
“died in the faith ” — the other was u excluded ” two years 
after his baptism. From 1/95 to the end of 1800, there is a 
blank — in December 1800, one European and one native 
Hindu is baptized. From 1801, the number of baptisms 
increase ; and when the register closes, it shews a total of 
J47. When we deduct from these the baptized, who had 
before been Christian*, the number of native converts from 
1795 to 1808 is 112. This again is reduced to 90, when 
those, who tire described as ({ insane,” and te of bad charac- 
ter,” and “ excluded,” are taken account of. 

We certainly concur with Mr. Adam in requesting, that 
the missionaries would produce the a registers actually pah - 
lishedf from which the writer in the Friend of India estimates 
the whole number of “ natives” baptized from 1S00 to f82l 
to <c exceed a thousand.” VVe express the desire, frpm no 
wish to call in question the veracity of the statement ) but 
it is so obviously reasonable, that we ^are persuaded the 
missionary gentlemen will comply with it. 

In answer to a Query in regard to the native converts: 

Are they Christians from enquiry and conviction , or from 

1 2 
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other motives?” Mr. Adam speaks with the call turn and diffi- 
dence of a candid and sensible man. The motives of men 
can only be judged of bv their conduct ; but it may beheld, 
that he cannot be a convert from conviction, who is unac- 
quainted both with the religion, which he Inis forsaken, and 
that wliii;h he has embraced. To a fact of this kind Mr. 
Adam may very Well speak. He says : — 

te With the single exception perhaps of the Delhi Brahrfiun Pundit, 
none of them*' (native ’converts) (t have been able to read their own sa? . 
cred books. That they are as imperfectly acquainted with the reli- 
gion, which, they have embraced, even as it is taught them, I would 
state as a general impression, acquired in the same way, and corro- 
borated by the following fact. 

** Taraehund Dutt, a native convert residing at Yhuisvarivn, in one 
of his publications on Christianity, entitled Monoronjnu, compared the 
three persons of the Athanasian Trinity to the three persons of the 
Hindoo Triad, and described the Father, Son, and Holy ft hast, as, 
respectively, the Creator, Preserver, and Destroyer of the wortd. Not 
only is the Trinity unseriptnral, but this account of it is unorthodox ; 
and yet the book containing it was printed at the Sermnporo press, 
under the eye of the missionaries ; and the author of it, before his re- 
turn to idolatry* was esteemed one of the most respectable, and best 
informed of the native converts. In proof that the instances of their 
immoral conduct are numerous, I would again refer to the frequent 
suspensions, and excommunications formerly mentioned, and which, al- 
though only occasionally noticed in the missionary publications, are, 
l suppose, as in all well-regulated dissenting churches, faithfully re- 
corded in a minute-book kept for the purpose. There minute-books, if 
they exist, are, of course, in the hands of the missionaries ; but the 
facts to which I refer are notorious to all those, who have been conver- 
sant with the native converts.” 

After thus speaking of their knowledge, and delivering his 
opinion as to the moral character of the native converts, Mr. 
Adam is led to infer, that a considerable proportion of these 
native converts have not. been influenced by a- love of truth, or 
by the love of virtue, and that consequently very few of them 
are Christians from enquiry and conviction. He quotes his 
own experience of the little confidence to lie placed in them 
— lie adds to it, what lie says he lias understood to be the 
opinion of Dr. Carey himself — and we>iy^dd hardly remark, 
fitter what Wc have already said^ that wci*£ we to'speak bin 
our own knowledge of ‘the general estimation, in which native 
Christians are held, we shopfd certain ly he unable to rescij.e 
them from this reproach* . 
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We are averse from following Mr. Adam farther in t6 what 
may have been the motives, that led to the conversion of the 
very few natives, who have embraced Christianity. He 
writes like a man, who is pretty thoroughly embued with 
the opinion, that, in very few instances indeed, if .iri any, 
have these been good and praiseworthy : and when he goes 
on to state the fact, that since he himself became an Unita- 
rian, he hits been visited by nine or ten of the native converts, 
-*(Tering him their services to speak against the other mis- 
sionaries, who can blame him? or who, in the face of such facts, 
can entertain a respect for such converts to out* faith ? or who 
can fail to lament, that the zeal, the piety, and disinterested- 
ness of the missionaries should have met with so ungrateful, 
and mortifying a reward? 

Mr. Adam expresses his regret, that while the public 
should bear so much from the missionaries, respecting the 
converts they make, so little information should be given 
about the numbers, who have apostatized. The missionaries 
are perhaps open to the charge i>f having spoken more 
generally, where they had such unfortunate results to com- 
municate, than they ought to have done; and we think 
it had been better, if we had learnt from themselves as a 
confession, what in Mr. Adam’s hands appears as an accusa- 
tion, that a Mohumedan impostor, of the name of Seyud 
Ulumid, has been in Calcutta for two years, and during that 
time has re-converted no fewer than seven native Christians 
to the Mussulman creed. The most learned of the number 
of Hindu converts to Christianity, the Dehli Brahmuu Pundit, 
has also, it seems, relapsed, along with another Pundit, 
iuto Hinduism. Speaking of the obstacles towards the 
adoption of the Christian belief, on the part of the better 
instructed and more respectable natives of Calcutta, Mr. Adam 
makes u-e of the following language with respect the 
natives, p. 37. 

tf With respect to the natives, some of them with whofti I am 
►well acquainted, mention a cause which, in their opinion, wiU 
probably tor a long time operate in some degree to impede the progress 
of genuine Christianity, but especially to prevent the assumption of the 
Christian name, even by those who may be conscientiously convinced 
of the truth arid excellence of the Christian religion, and who may 
publicly aid in supporting the Christian cause. It is alleged, that the 
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Christian name has been rendered, by the Missionary converts, syno- 
nimous, in the opinion of their countrymen, with all that is ignorant, 
low, and deceitful j and that therefore no respectable native will choose, 
by assuming the same religious appellation, to identify himself with a 
class, of people so generally, and, as is affirmed, so justly despised. To 
confirm this Statement, I may add, that several natives of distinction 
and wealth, openly assist me in my labours, who would on no account 
permit themselves to be called Christians by their own countrymen, 
but whp, in their presence, as well as in the presence of Europeans* 
express their approbation of the doctrines of Unitarian Chfi^tianity, and 
defend them when attacked.” 

t. 

The testimony here borne to the low estimation, in which 
native Christians are held by better-caste Hindus, and to the 
evils, to which this opinion gives rise, is very unequivocal. 
It is not, indeed, directly at variance with the statement of 
the Serampore missionaries, that of those natives employed 
by them at Serampore, the converts are “ the most upright 
among all their servants men correct in their morals, and 
upright in their conduct , <( who, by their own steady, upright, 
temperate and sincere conduct,” as a body, leave till the 
natives behind, whom w,e, (flic Serampore missionaries,) have 
known in India, during the fourth of a century.” The native 
Christians might stand low in the estimation of their uncon- 
verted brethren, notwithstanding the possession of all these- 
virtues 5 and were there no facts to shew, that tins posses- 
sion must he denied to them, we should he the last to con- 
demn them, because they had fallen under the anathemas 
of Brahminical pride. But even in this ease, we would 
suggest to those, who engage in the task of diffusing Chris- 
tian knowledge over this country, to endeavour, if possible, 
to acquire access to such natives, as Mr. Ada nr speaks of. 
How the Serampore missionaries and others should have 
enjoyed this access so little, we cannot say. It does not 
appear fair to lay it altogether to the backwardness of the 
better natives to hear, and reason with the missionaries. 
Our* own experience corroborates that of Mr. Adam, that 
the attachment of the better natives of Calcutta to idolatry 
is sensibly weakened, and their willingness to listen to argu- 
ments, in Support of better faiths, conspicuous on all occasions, 
on which they arc called to hear them, in # what they think a 
respectable manner and place. Though vefy far from cherish- 
ing any thing like very sanguine hopes of immediate gooS 
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fruits, we do thinks that it is within the power of both the 
Churches of England and Scotland, established at Calcutta, 
to obtain attention fro in the more intelligent natives, to rational 
and argumentative harangues, delivered from their pulpits, 
in the native languages, had they only clergymen sufficiently 
versed in these to make themselves understood. 

It is to supply such teachers, if vve are not mistake^, -that the 
Bishop’s Cqj^legk has been established. When its object shall 
have been 'thus far attained, we are, we confess, not a little 
sltiiguine in our hopes, that it will effect more in the way of 
diffusing religious and moral knowledge in this qountry within 
one year, than has yet been done, since we acquired posses- 
sion of the country. We are enabled to state, that steps have 
also been taken here, and are taking at home, to procure a 
similar establishment to Bishop’s College, in connection with 
the Church of Scotland at this Presidency. To such institu- 
tions we wish the greatest success; and shall rejoice at see- 
ing them supported, convinced as we are, that if we would 
really do any good, in the way of converting the Hindus to 
Christianity, by a direct address to them on its truths, 
we must begin by wiping away the reproach on the 
name of a native Christian, which, deserved or not, has 
hitherto attached to it: that to do this, we must succeed in 
pet sanding some of the better and more intelligent natives 
to hear, profess, and embrace it — and that, under their notions 
and prejudices, this is perhaps best to be attained where they 
are addressed by the Clergy of our XCstablished Churches. 

The character given by Mr, Adaui of some of the native 
prearhers, is, far from good; and of one in particular, Suhh- 
rvo, who was a native preacher at Dum JDum, Mr. Adam 
asserts, that he was dismissed from the employment of 
Mr. James Penney, one of the Calcutta Baptist missiona- 
ries, for immorality, and almost immediately taken under 
the instruction, and finally into the employment of*the 
Seratnpore Baptist missionaries. He asserts, that another, 
JIaridas, who preaches in Calcutta, contends, notwithstand- 
ing hjis conversion, for the deity of Christ, \yithont giving 
lip the incarnation of • Krishna ! The ^yl/ole number ot tfiose 
native preachers, in the employment .of the Seram pore Bap- 
tist. and Church Missionaries, not /thought to exceed 25 
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over all India; and the testimony borne to their success^ by 
the reverend author of the “ Queries and Replies” before u*, 
is : “ Upon tlie whole, with respect to native preachers, and 
the native couverts in general, it may be observed, that they 
are too few, too poor, too ignorant, and too much despised by 
their countrymen , to make much impression by their labours.'' 
In speaking of the character of the audiences , that Hsteu to 
the missionary, the same writer observes: “ The prejudices of 
the unconverted natives prevent them from attending iu the 
English chapels: in all the other places, seldom any but petr* 
sons of the {.owest description will stand to listen; and iu 
some of them the missionary exposes himself, without remedy, 
and without corresponding advantage, to every insult, which 
the natives choose to heap upon him.” “ As a general de- 
scription,” adds he, “ the native audiences may be said to be 
frequently tumultuous, and always, even at the best, precari- 
ous and desultory.” 

mf 

In answer to Query 20th, Mr. Adam considers and com- 
pares the facilities offered iu different parts of the East to 
the propagation of Christianity. Ho is decidedly of opinion, 
that a concentration of exertions at one well selected point 
is preferable to spreading them over a large tract ; and }je 
comes at once to the opinion, that Calcutta presents a bet- 
ter prospect of success in dispersing a knowledge of the 
truth, than any other part of India or the East. 

It is very allowable for Mr. Adam, himself an Unitarian, 
to state his opinion, that, there are fewer obstacles to the 
reception of this system of Christianity among the Hindus, 
than to the faith of the Trinitarian : and wc certainly do not 
mean to enter into any argument with him on this point* 
The doctrine of the Trinity is one of those mysteries of the 
Christian faith, for which we have imbibed an awe and 
reverence from our childhood, never we hope to be effaced. 
Wt believe that, by the attempts of the ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous to be wise on this subject above what is written, 
the doctrine has been exposed to the contempt of those 
who deny it: and as in one sense of. the word Unitarian ism, 
this faith is included in the Trinitarian ism of the Churches 
of England and Scotland, it will follow*, that as it is easier 
to accomplish a part than the whole of a task, so wo&ld 
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the teaching of simple unity doctrines be more easy, and 
consequently more agreeable, we ddubt not, to both master 
and scholar. 

There is one department in missionary labours deserving of 
particular attention, viz. the attempts to diffuse a know- 
ledge of Christianity, by means of distributing the Scriptures 
in the native languages, to which we have already alluded gene- 
rally, in .noticing the work of the Abbe Dubois . By the report®, 
which have been published, the number of languages, into 
vf'hich these translations have been executed, is stated gene* 
rally at nearly thirty; and the world, we are told, is indebt- 
ed for them to the three Serampore Missionaries, who, it is 
admitted, have had at the same time many other laborious 
duties to perform. The accuracy of these translations has been 
called in question: we pretend not to be able a posteriori to 
decide the point; but arguing a priori, we must honestly ex- 
press our opinion, that to expect accuracy, under such cir- 
cumstances, and to such an extent, as is alleged, is to look 
for something very little short of miraculous. 

A very considerable part of Mr. Adam’s work is occupied 
with the translations of the Scriptures by the Serampore 
missionaries ; and having hitherto been unable to arrive at 
any thing like an accurate notion of the mode, in which 
their translations are obtained, we turned to this part of the 
* Queries and Replies' with no little avidity. We confess wo 
have been disappointed: we find Mr. Adam using the lan- 
guage of doubt, where wc expected that of certainty, as to 
this important matter; and we have been indeed surprized, 
that after a residence at Serampore, as one of the establish- 
ment, he should be so slenderly able to enlighten us. We 
expected that he had more knowledge of the matter, than he 
brings forward ; and we are tempted to suspect, that his 
main intention is to draw out the missionaries, to ex- 
plain of themselves, that he may avoid the character* of 
an accuser of his brethren. We are not prepared to say, 
however — if we are correct— -that Mr. Adam has shewn 
much discernment or courage in this; and we doubt much, that 
hud it not been for another source, we should have remained 
about as ignorant of the secrets of the translating room as 
efer, notwithstanding Mr. Adam’s innuendos, that till was 

K 
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not right within it. We have, however, procured a 

Copy of the Eighth Memoir of Translations; and it throws 
very considerable light upon the subject. We remember 
that the Asiatic Magazine and Review, sometime in 1818, 
gave ,an account of the mode, in which translations 
arc obtained at Seram pore, which excited a little curiosity 
bt the time, but to which the missionary gentlemen did not 
reply. Lieutenant White, in his work on Indi£, ^lately pub- 
lished, noticed this account, and vouched, from his own 
Quines on the spot, for the general truth of the statement. 
Upon this the missionaries spoke out in a late Friend of India, 
declared the account was not true, and accounted for their 
silence under the charge in the Magazine, by saying, they 
could never have believed, that any but 4 fools and maniacs’ 
could give credit to it. It may not be useless, in enabling us to 
weigh all the arguments and testimony on this important 
point, to see what the Asiatic Magazine stated, and Mr. White 
corroborated, and to place by its side what Mr. Adaru states, 
and what the Eighth tlleport of the missionaries themselves 
admits. The passage in the magazine is the following : — 

" In the translating room of the Missionary Establishment, the vari- 
ous Pundits, or men learned in the languages of Asia, are placed, form- 
ing a circle, in the centre of which is placed a Pundit, verged in Ilm- 
doostanee, a language in which all the others are supposed to he well 
shilled, and in English, with which this Pundit himself must necessari- 
ly have an intimate acquaintance. So soon as the Mahratta, the Seikh, 
the Guzeratta, the Orissa, the Burmah Pundits, &c. have prepared 
their writing materials, a verse is read from the English text by a Mis- 
sionary, or auy other European or Anglo -Asiatic, and this verse is read 
word by word by the Englishman, is repeated word by word in fJindoos- 
tanee, by the central Pundit, in the hearing of the various Pundits who 
surround him, each of whom sets the word down in his own language 
or dialect j— and thus the work is completed.” 

The reply of the missionaries, when they found Mr. While 
corroborating this statement, was a denial of its truth, 
unaccompanied; however, by any detail of the particular 
systepi pursued : — 

Let us now hear Mr. Adam’s account of the matter. 
The character of tjris gentleman stands pledged to the ac- 
curacy of what he states as facts— his f opinions are to be 
judged of, as they appear to be borne out or not, by bis lo- 
gic. But his account of the mode of acquiring the transfa- 
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tions of the sacred Scriptures, which ai*e to spread a know- 
ledge of the doctrines, and precepts of the Gospel over the 
eastern world, is, we will venture to say, one of the most re- 
markable documents, which have yet appeared in the history 
of missionary labours. JVe shrink not from our duty, when- 
ever it lies clearly before us ; and of that duty surely not the 
least important branch is, to watch over the interests of 
learning-— juld, more especially, religions learning; and to 
maintain these interests, alike by applauding and encourag- 
ing the mean-:, that are calculated to promote them, and by 
reprobating those, which, however well meant, arc only 
likely to impede them. If the account given by Mr. Adam 
be true — and we shall find it corroborated by the Eighth 
Memoir — then we have no hesitation in saying, that with per- 
haps the exception of the Bengalee version, there has not, in 
our opinion, issued from the Scrampore press, a single trans- 
lation, which can be received with confidence, as faithful and 
correct. On this subject we speak out, convinced that the 
honest and public avowal of our opinivn can only be attended 
with the best effects, both to literature and religion. Mr. 
Adam aud the Eighth Memoir have opened to us a view . of 
the value of the translating labours of the missionaries, ge- 
mrating \ery different feelings from those, which once 
fillet! our minds, when we read of the number of trans- 
lations of holy writ, which they had accomplished, ami cis- 
persetl over this part of Asia. We had before been tempted 
to doubt, and inclined to scepticism, from our own more chas- 
tened appreciation of the powers of the human intellect; but 
ignorant liow many persons might have been employed — how 
many yeais devoted — and how many aids obtained — we felt 
that wo were not prepared, nor entitled, to deny to the ver- 
sions of the Scriptures, executed at Scrampore, all the credit 
of being faithful, accurate, and intelligible. But our faith 
and reliance on these translations are, we must confess, swfept 
away, almost as effectually, as if they had been gotten yp, in 
the manner detailed in the Asiatic Magazine of 1818, and 
maintained by Captain White to be correctly detailed. Our 
readers must every pne judge for himself. Mr. Adam states 
as follows;— 

* ^ 
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" The plan followed at* Serampore in translating the Scriptures, is, 

I have been informed, in all important inspects, th6 following : — The 
copy for the first edition of the Bengalee New Testament is said to 
have been prepared with Dr. Carey’s own hand, although not without 
the assistance of a Pundit ; and the corrections for successive editions, 
leaching to the fourth, which is the last published, the fifth being in 
the press, have freed it from most of those gross blunders, which 
originally deformed it. Having thus obtained a version of the New 
Testament in one language, and being desirous of translating it into 
Another, he procured a person skilled in both, put intd Ips bauds the 
Bengalee version, and required him to translate from it info that other. 
The Pundit having completed some given portion of the translat !<*<•* 
into the new language, it is put to press, while he goes on with another 
portion. The proofs from the press are sent to Dr. Carey for correc- 
tion, who , during the time the Pundit was making the translation, has 
been engaged in acquiring some knowledge of the grammatical struc- 
ture of the language, if he had not previously attended to it. When 
the proofs have received all the corrections deemed necessary, the 
sheet is thrown oflf, and so on till a complete edition of the Scriptures 
is printed. When the Scriptures are thus completed in any language, 
or when the different volumes or books are printed off, they are either 
sent to the country or province in which that language is spoken, if 
there are any missionaries there to receive and distribute them, or, if 
there are not any such missionaries in that counfiy or province, which 
has been most commonly the case, they are deposited in the ware- 
houses or cellars. It is evident that, according to this plan, the Ben- 
galee version will not be the only basis of other translations. The 
next Pundit employed does not perhaps understand Bengalee, but 
understands that version which was made from the Bengalee, and 
consequently has it put into his hands as a standard. This affords 
reason to suppose, that the sense of Scripture must be very much diluted 
in these successive translations. Dr. Carey translates frequently, per- 
haps principally, from the English into Bengalee the first Pundit he 
employs translates from his Bengalee version into another language ; 
the second Pundit translates perhaps from the version of the first ; and 
the third translates perhaps from the version of the, second. How 
long it is since this system of successive translation was begun, or 
to what extent it has been carried, I do not know ; but I have been po- 
sitively informed, that it has prevailed at Seramporc for a considerable 
time, and that the Bengalee is not the only version from which the 
Pundits have been required to translate into other languages. The 
only redeeming circumstance is this, that all the versions, without ex- 
ception, receive the final corrections of Dr. Carey, who will of course 
endeavour to raise them as nearly as possible to the standard of the 
Bengalee*.*’ 

Tin* missionaries have published several Memoirs respect- 
ing these Translations, and the eighth /low lies before ns. 

* It fe proper to notice, that the words in Italics are so put in the extract, tlipugh 
not in the original. — Fn. 
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They state at its commencement, that they had drawn up 
the seventh, m consequence of the “ wishes of numerous 
friends to the cause, expressed to Mr. Ward, when in Europe, 
which they committed to the charge of Mr. J. 0. Marshman, 
when proceeding to England, for publication, when he 
reached that country. Apprehensive, however, fhat he 
would prefer waiting for the eighth to publishing tlip seventh, 
at the late aperiou he reached Europe, they drew it up, and 
printed it in this country. 

^ We are compelled to begin our remarks by observing, that 
the language employed by the missionaries jn speaking of 
their translations is not distinguished for modesty ; and rea- 
sonable doubts may be entertained, how lar they are war- 
ranted to draw such conclusions as they do. We regret to 
say, that avc think they are not; yet they are decidedly of 
opinion, that “ every language or dialect, iii which the New 
Testament is given/" is “ a nrw province gained fromtuk 
realms of daiikness , since, imperfect as any version may be, it 
effectually secures the entrance of l^ht into its own proviate 
or country this were indeed a consummation devoutly to 
be wished; but how are we to reconcile it with the statements 
made by Mr. Adam ? How are we to account for the facts, 
which stare every one of ns in the face ? 

The Memoir before us gives us some information, as to the 
translating labours of the missionaries, which we did not 
before possess : it shews, that about eight years is the 
average time, at which a translation is obtained ; and it 
displays more than we have yet seen of the machinery 
of the tsanslating-room. We have all along doubted 
the powers of any three men, to make so many trans- 
lations of the Scriptures into the Oriental tongues, as the 
Serampore missionaries are said to have done; audit now 
turns out, that they are not the translators. The versions are 
all made by natives, and Dr. Carey revises them. * The 
knowledge of this gentleman himself in the languages, into 
which they are made, is not represented as very extensive : 
but much stress is laid on the comparison gone through by 
him and the Pundits; and the advantages of an assemblage of 
Pundits, learned ui the various languages of India, are dwelt 
* upon with great complacency. 
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Now, therefore, that' we have got a little Into the arcana of 
these translating labours, let us see ? $£hat the business of the 
missionary is. Says the Memoir, “ The object of examination 
was almost solely the accurate rendering of each passage, ” 
We should be apt to say, that this was the business of the 
translator himself — that of the examinator to see, that he had 
done it properly; and hence we should infer, that the know- 
ledge of the examinator in the language examined, # ought to 
be superior to that of the translator. But this the missionaries, 
do not lay claim to, for their brother Carev. They argue 
thus : It is tc evident, that however wide of the actual mean- 
ing a sensible Pundit might be, who made the rough draft 
for examination, he could not pen a line, without doing it 
in the construction and idiomatical phraseology of the lan- 
guage, with which he had been familiar from his earliest in- 
fancy. Hence it appears, that the translator gives the 
ie construction and idiomatic phraseology” of the version, 
although ignorant of “ the actual meaning and the cx- 
mninator, a missionary, supplies the “ actual meaning” on 
revision, although avowedly deficient in the “ construction 
and idiomatical phraseology,” By this means, argue the mis- 
sionaries, the translations furnished are sufficiently accurate' 
and perspicuous to become, under the divine blessing, the 
means of salvation.” And to illustrate and confirm this doc- 
trine, which presents many insurmountable difficulties to 
our apprehension, unless by the “ divine blessing,” mira- 
culous interference is intended, tlie missionaries give us 
a parallel example in a native of Britain translating from 
the French, and a native of France translating frofh the En- 
glish — but the whole of this part of the Memoir is too 
remarkable to allow us withholding it from our readers. 
Speaking of the “ease’* with which translations are ob- 
tained, after one into the Bengalee has been once executed, 
the Missionaries say : — 

"This idea will be strengthened when we consider, that in these suc- 
ceeding versions, the object, of examination was almost solely the accu- 
rate rendering of each passage, it being evident, tharliovvever wide of 
the actual meaning a sensible Pundit might be, who made the rough 
draft for examination, he could not pen a line without doing it in the 
construction and idiomatic phraseology of the language, with which he. 
had been familiar from his earliest infancy. Of this any one may con- 
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vince himself by only reflecting, that were a native of Britain thorough- 
ly acquainted with' the English language, and imperfectly so with French, 
to attempt translating a French work into English, he might probably 
make sortie mistakes in the meaning of his French author, unless he 
had a person by him, to consult from time to time, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with his meaning ; but of course the language of what be thus trans- 
lated, would be perfectly English in its construction and idiom. On 
the oth'er hand, were a native of France thoroughly acquainted with the 
same author, and imperfectly skilled in English, to undertake to clothe 
him in an Fji^lish dress, his knowledge of his author would not prevent his 
blundering in his English construction, possibly in every sentence. The 
’T.liffercnoe between the two translations, therefore, would be, that al- 
though the English translator, imperfectly acquainted with his French 
author, mi&ht have mistaken his meaning perhaps once or twice in a 
page, his translation, where he hud not, would be perspicuous, spirited, 
and perfectly English in its construction ; while the French translator’s 
English version of him, would be so bald and stiff in its construction, 
if not .so inadequate in its meaning, that it would be little more than 
the shadow of his original. Such is really the difference between a 
sensib'e and learned native’s sitting down with a person perfectly ac- 
quainted with his text, to makes a rough draft of his author for 
examination in his own vernacular tongue, and a person’s doing it to 
whom the idiom and construction, as well as the words which compose 
the language, arc altogether foreign. ' 

,f It will also strike the reflecting mind, that the ease, with which the 
remaining part of any language can be acquired, when three- fourths of 
the words are previously understood, as well as the idiom and construc- 
tion, must be great, indeed. When this is effected, however, the trans- 
lator and his native assistant are quite at home together ; and the 
knowledge which the one possesses of the text, and the other of the 
niceties of his own vernacular idiom, arc rendered mutually available, 
till each be put in possession of both, the native assistant ultimatelv 
gaining a clear idea of the meaning of the original work, and the trans- 
lator becoming at length critically acquainted with the niceties of the 
language in which the version is given.” 

We think we may put it with safety to every one, who has 
a truly sincere and rational reverence for the sacred Scrip- 
tures, if they would wish to see them translated in this man- 
lier. We mean no disrespect to the gentlemen of Seram- 
pore, when we add, that in these views of the subject^ we 
discover — what must break out, when certain limits are ex- 
ceeded — the disadvantages attending the want of a well-laid 
classical, and logical education in early youth. Such reason- 
ing never could escape the pen of a man, who had enjoyed 
what are called th$ advantages of education. It is, however, 
of the first importance to see how the Pundits are instructed ; 
and Mr. Adam comes here to our assistance. 
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• “The natives thus employed in translating are, I believe, generally 
speaking, genuine Pundits, i. e. learnedmen : a title which, like Re- 
verend or Doctor among us, has come to describe rather the profession, 
than the attainments of the individuals to whom it is given ; but which, 
when properly used, is always understood to imply that they have a 
knowledge of Sun.skrit> It would appear, however, that some of the 
native tfanslators are ignorant of this language. Thus the person for- 
merly, and perhaps .still, employed on the Assamese version* was a 
woman, supposed to be the only individual in that nation who could 
read aud write. (Query. Was not a version of the ftcyipfrures for 
such a people rather premature? Should not schools, school-books, 
and schoolmasters have preceded it ?) Ignorant of every language* 
except her own, she had to acquire a knowledge of the Bengalee, to 
enable ber to trahslate from the version in that tongue. Agan, a native 
convert, certainly ignorant of Sunskrit, some time ago informed ine, 
whether from vanity or in truth I know not, that he was, or had been, 
employed on the (iuzerattee version.” 

Our readers will easily recognize the propriety" of our 
confining ourselves to the a priori arguments, which may 
be brought against the Scram pore Translations. These we 
think may be so strong, as to supersede the giving of 
any a posteriori proofs, were we even competent to the 
task. Mr, Adam, ift his Replies, has not favoured us 
with many examples of incorrect translations; nor would 
it indeed be an easy task, to bring home against the 
Sera m pore Missionaries a charge of incorrect or unin- 
telligible translation, in more than thirty languages, among 
which are some, whose names are almost new to us, 
aud others, which Mr. Adam asserts were never written 
languages, until they appeared as such from the Serumpore 
press. But the following remarks on a particular passage 
iu the Bengalee Testament of Dr. Carey may be quoted : they 
give an example at once of interpolation, and misconception 
of the language, into which the version is made. 

" Dr. Carey, the author of one of the versions referred to, translates 
John iii. 15 and 1G, in the following manner : — "That those who be- 
lieve^ in him should not utterly perish, but that every one should have 
eternal life. God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believed iu him should not utterly perish, but 
have eternal life.” The mistake to which I would request your atten- 
tion, as materially affecting the meaning of the whole passage, is that 
dgboted by the word printed in Italics, and consisting in the insertion 
of' the word so printed,' not only without any corresponding term being 
found in the Greek, which I do not now insist on, but in such a 
connection as to convey to a native a sense altogether repugnant to tfce 
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doctrine and spirit of the gospel. * If, then” inquired my native friend, 

* I do not believe in Christ, does this involve my utter destruction j 
not only my own destruction, but that of all connected with me ? 
Is the belief of the gospel, the only means of escaping from utter de- 
struction, the destruction of myself, my wife, my children, iny depen- 
dants, my servants, niv all?’ Whatever be the sense of the passage, this 
is not, and cannot be its sense, however conformable such a sense may 
be to ‘Oriental ideas and Oriental usage. Esther ix. 25 . Daniel vi. 24 . 
Whether the passage refer to tlie temporal calamities of the*unbelieving 
Jews, or tp # the future punishment of the wicked in general j whether 
it refer to that puuishment, as consisting in absolute annihilation, or 

-nn positive misery, as eternal in its duration, or corrective in its design, 
still it is the punishment only of personal unbelief and transgression. 

* The wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him/ and not upon 
another. This is the dictate of reason, and the language of Scripture j 
and it requires no elaborate argument to vindicate the benevolent Jesus, 
and his amiable disciple, from the imputation of the contrary doctrine, 
since it is only an unauthorized addition to their words, which can 
afford the slightest ground for a charge so abhorrent to all the one ever 
taught, and the other ever wrote. Yet this is a doctrine which, with- 
out knowing it, I have perhaps thousands of times delivered in native 
assemblies, when I supposed that I was preaching the glad tidings of 
salvation 3 and this is a doctrine which the Missionaries, who use this 
version, continue to preach under the samd delusion 3 for there is per- 
haps no single passage more frequently quoted than is this, in their 
public ministrations to the natives.” 

The view of translating labours given by Mr. Adam, and in 
the JE ight/i Report before us, has enabled us to account for a 
literary phenomenon, which at the time certainly surpassed 
onr powers of explanation. We remember a* chaplain, in 
the service of the Honourable Company at Penang, arriving 
here some time about 1817, if we mistake not, who had been 
in the East about two years, previous to his coming to Cal- 
cutta. This gentleman, immediately on his arrival here, was 
employed in translating the Gospels into the Malay language ; 
and received no small portion of applause for the manner, in 
which he executed the work, so far as he carried it. We 
certainly do not mean to convey any disparagement of this 
gentleman’s literary talents, when we say, it may be fairly 
presumed, that he could not have acquired a very deep 
knowledge of the Malay language ; but he knew <c the actual 
meaning” of the passages' to be translate/!, and to obtain a 
Malay Pundit, who knew “ the grammatical and idiomatical 
construction” of tfie tongue, into which this meaning was 
t#be turned, was perhaps a matter of great difficulty c 
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and hence all the requisites for a translation, apcording to the 
Serampore Missionaries, which shall c< effectually secure the 
entrance of light” into the Malay Peninsula, being obtained, 
we have a version of the Scriptures, which we are bound to 
receive; as correct, faithful, and intelligible 1 
fU There is appended tp the J&ghth llejmrt, a detail of, testi- 
monies by learned natives, with the view of confirming the 
fidelity, accuracy, and intelligibility of the several transla- 
tions, executed at Seraiqpore. We acknowledge Jliat the 
testimonies, direct and explicit as they generally are, do no^ 
help us over the a priori difficulties : and as they are not giyen 
to the point, whether the translations are a faithful transcript 
of the original, with which the testifier p are admitted to be igno~ 
rant, we cannot realty see, that they are of much value, even 
allowing them to be sincere — a merit, which many, who 
know the native character, may feel some doubt in giving 
thenn It is very possible, however, that whut these Pundits say 
may be true, that the specimens produced to them are in the 
characters and language 1 *, which they pretend to be, and will 
be understood by those, who speak and read these languages. 
But where is the evidence, that they are transcripts faithful 
and correct of the Christian sacred text ? And while this is 
Wanting, is it not evident, that one main link in the chain of 
testimony to their value yet remains to be supplied > The Mis- 
sionaries cannot supply it ; for by their own account, they are 
necessarily deficient in “ the grammatical aud idiomatical 
construction” of the languages, into which the translations are 
made — a knowledge, which must obviously go band in hand, 
with an acquaintance with the ** actual meaning” of the 
original. We hold it as a maxim, that these tWo species of 
knowledge must unite in one and the same person, before an 
accurate translation can be accomplished~and judging by thta 
rulo, our readers will easily conjecture the opinion we are led 
to entertain of by far the greater number of those executed 
at Sefompore, at an immense expense of mopey and labour*. 

* We might; strengthen the reasoning here employed, by reminding our renders Of 
thetfabour and time, consulted in&ccctmpUsbutg the English translation of the Bible, 
wow hi use. In this work was engaged an aggregate of oJjusteal literature, t talent 
Of evtry kind, critical acumen, thorough knowledge of tM English l«^i&$",wbieh 
ire heed sever again expect- to see enlisted in any one undertaking. To fhd teafoftft 
men, who accomplished this work, jtl^ languages out, of p|4ch they translated’, 
were almost as familiar as their native tongues, and had bean the study of their 
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We have no (loubt the' Severn pei*e Missionaries do sincerely— 
as indeed, they must — -differ from us on this sine qtta non, 
and the Scholar, and the Critic must jucfgfe between us. 

3Vfh Adam’s remarks on Religious Tracts furnished by 
Missionary labours are important, as giving a view of the ex- 
tent/ fo which this particular department has been carried, 
and the* general mode, in which it has been conducted. The 
means of^scertaining the number of tracts, published by the 
baptist Missionaries of Serampore,«are not within Mr. Adam’s 
reach ; and we are again compelled' to express our surprise 
and regret, that they should not be easily accessible. In Ja« 
nuary 1823, the total tracts printed by the Independant or 
Congregational Missionaries is 117,000; and Mr. Adam is 
of opinion, that in this particular branch of labour, the In- 
dependent Society lias done more than any other. We have 
not seen, nor do' we pretend to be able to judge of the me* 
rits of, these tracts : and in stating Mr. Adam’s" opinion Of 
them, we must guard against beina^ understood, as either 
adopting or rejecting it. 

“ In order to make you acquainted with the subject-matter of these 
tracts, I cannot do better than transcribe a short extract from the First 
Report, p. 5. e In the Bengalee language. The Ten Commandments . 
Scripture Extracts , (the same as No. 67 of the Religious Tract So* 
ciety.) A Dialogue between a Pa dree and $ Bramin , in which our 
Saviour’s comparison of himself to a tree, and his disciples to the 
branches, is a principal topic. A Dialogue between a Durwan. and a 
Malee , in Which the purification of the heart from siu is compared to 
rooting weeds out of a garden. A Dialogue between a Puna it and a 
Sircar the principal topic is salvation through the atonement oF 


life from then* youth to tlieir old age, while that, into which they translated, 
was their mother tongue. Yet how slowly did they proceed! How frankly 
do they acknowledge the difficulties — ami how numerous the errors, which even 
they have left to future commentators to correct ! We do not expect the same 
aggregate of talent and erudition, to be brought to the languages of the East : and if 
We did make it a sine yUa non in translating Into these languages, wo should admit, 
that the sacred text of Scripture was to remain for ever a sealed book to the natives 
of India. But between Wliat is at present brought to this task, and what ought to be, 
there Is a very wide difference. We would have the sacred volume approached 
with t\ reverence in this respect, which it has not found from the SerampOre Mis- 
sionaries j 'and looking to the labour, which the erudition of scholars^ 'Jh finitely 
|hew superiors in every necessary qualification, had. to encounter, in giving us the 
ifogl&h translation, we are truly sorry to hear two or three meat* who. have made 
literature the business of a second life,* if - we may so>e£f*es* ourselves, apeaklogyia 

If fltn haod* * with tiWneletl/ina (*ltA IlUJ* maw «■*«*!» 



o^Wittlog th<& present English version, prestttftog the wo&iwith no fewer than 
thirty Asiatic versions of 1 the Scriptures— -or < of considerable portions of them.— Eo, 
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Christ. 'History of the Saviour of 'the FVotld, -a dialogue between a mas- 
ter land his pupil. It is divided into thirteen chapters, each chapter 
forming a separate tract* The substance of the chapters is as follows : 
— I , Christ’s Incarnation* t 2, The appearance of the Angels to the Shep- 
herds. 3 1 The wise mens* visit to Jerusalem. 4, Christ's Baptism. 
5, His “Doctrines. 6, His Prophecies. 7, His Miracles. 8 , His Suf- 
ferings in the Garden. 9, His Condemnation by the Jews* 10* Ills 
Death. 11, His infinite love to Sinners, displayed in ’bis Sufferings. 
12,, His Resurrection. 13, Hi^ Ascension, and coming tp Judgment. 
fiPht&h’ Shaifro should he obeyed 9 in which nine brgdfnents ire advanc- 
ed in favour of the Bible. Good Counsel » an appeal to the conscience, 
A Dialogue between Ramfroree and Shadhoo, in which the change 
wrought hy the Spirit of God, iu a convert from heathenism 1 to Christi- 
anity, is pointed out.’” * l*' 

Such is an account which the Missionaries themselves hhve given 
of the subjects of their tracts. I have read all tha$ ntontton^d in 
the above extract, and several others besides, and yyitn the exception 
of such as contain simple Scripture language, or a simple statement 
of Scripture facts, my opinion of them is, that they are for the most part 
either mVsfciC&l, or puerile, or both ; which last is the 'character of three 
tirftetd, not long since published by the same Society, which spiritualize 
a- voyage from England, a journey to heaven, and an account ot the 
cotqpass. There is scarcelj^one fit to be put into the hands of a native 
of understanding and reflexion, and only one, viz. that mentioned above 
under the title of, IVh'ich Shastro should he obeyed 9 in which even an 
attempt <is made to prove the truth of Christianity ; as if it necessarily 
followed, that Christianity is true, because Hindooism is false, or as if 
the Hindoos were required or expected to receive a new religion from 
Christian Missionaries, without the offer of proof, and scarcely even the 
permission to object.” 

According to Mr. Adam, the Pundit who assists the Mis- 
sionary in compiling these* tracts, is as much, if not more, 
their author than himself. The Missionary communicates to 
him, in the best way he can, the idea he wishes to convey— 
the Pundit writes it down “ in a purer idiom and easier con-^ 
struction and the Missionary revises and corrects— each, 
as our author cays, affording assistance to the other in the 
improvement of the work. It is by a knowledge of this ma- 
chinery alone, that we can account for a fact, Which surprizes 
Mr. Adam— that the late Reverend Mr. Keith, who with the 
highest merits, as a jftous, sincere, afrd indefatigable teacher 
of Christianity,' had 4 dor pretensions id extensive literary ac- 
quirements, shofttd 6 have been ostensible author of> the 
greater part of the traStlJ tyfileh he has enumerated to page 
eighth; hut, if the Missionary Is fortunate in ablever and in- 
telligent Pundit, wc do not see such insurmountable difficol- 
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tics in the way of producing* a tract, tolerably intelligible to 
native readers. We have no great objection to the (( spiritua- 
lizing** “ a voyage from England/* “ a journey to heaven/* 
and “ an account of the compass’* in this manner ; but we 
do solemnly eu&er our protest against translating the Scrip- 
tres after this, or any similar mode, and then producing the 
result, as a true anti faithful transcript of the sacred* text. 

The Letter from the Serampore Brethren to the Commit*- 

in England is certainly one of the most remarkable do- 
cuments, upon which we have laid ctar hands for some time. 
We need &ot conceal from our readers, that it has surprized 
us much> * itUd, l«d us to a view of the Establishment at 
Serampore^' totaHy opposed to what we had hitherto 
taken. Our errors, indeed, may have been our own fault : 
this letter was written in September 1817, and the Com- 
mittee in England were requested to give it all publicity 
— which, perhaps, they may have done, both in England 
and India; but we never saw it until within these six 
months: and we are persuaded mady of our readers ne- 
ver saw, or heard of it, until this moment. That we, there- 
fore, should have all along imagined, that the Missionaries 
were part and parcel of the Baptist Society in England, and 
under their authority and superintendence, is not very re- 
markable. We are now, however, set right on this subject, 
and informed by the Missionaries themselves, that they dis- 
claim all connection with this Society — deny their right to in- 
terfere in aiiy matters of the Serampore Mission — and refuse 
to receive among them the brethren, who have been sent 
out by the Society in England. 

The letter before us is in reply to one, which the Missiona- 
ries at Serampore appear to have received from the Com- 
mittee at home, on their claiming an authority and powyr 
over the property pf the Mission, independent of every body 
of men whatever. We have not been able to procure the 
letter i of the Committee; but its tenor is easily gathered 
from the one which replies, and which *s now bejfgre us. 

It may he known to the greater number of our readers, 
r tha$ Messrs, Car^y and Thorns were sept out fo this coun- 
try nearly thirty years ago, by the Baptlst Missipnary Socie- 
ty . hi England, noty a numerous and highly respectable 
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jbo4y> and that Messrs. Marsh man and Ward soon after- 
wards followed them, being sent by the same Society. The 
station of Serampore, having been considered a very eligible 
one for the Missionary operations, which these gentlemen 
had in view, they established themselves at it, as their head 
quarters : and they entered into what they called a (e Form 
of Agreement,” which they published, and made every where 
known, and by which they became bound, one Ho ‘another, 
to devote the proceeds of their individual labour, in whatever 
capacity they might arise, to the common c^jsCjr-engaging 
not even to* lay by a single cowry for \ children. 

How far this c * Form of Agreement,” h^ayedE^tfee great- 
est depths of wisdom, it is not our bi&im?l4'fii present 
to say: it gained for them, however, botn in England 
and India, a very high reputation for zeal and disin- 
terestedness. Soon after it was entered into, we find 
Messrs. Carey, Mardiman, and Ward, becoming pur- 
chasers of ground at Serampore, on which to erect the 
necessary buildings, connected with their Missionary labours. 
In February 1800, they purchase one lot at the cost of £*7&0 
sterling* — a second parcel is purchased in October 1801 for 
£1290 — a third in May 1805 for £1,775; and in the title- 
deeds or indentures, it is stated, that these premises w ere pur- 
chased by the Missionaries {{ is trust for thp Baptist Mission * 
ary Society, instituted for the propagation of the Gospel among 
the Heathen which Society, we presume, is the same, to 
whose Committee the letter before us is addressed. At a 
distance of time from the last purchase, so far as June 1814, 
they purchase another parcel of ground at Serampore; but 
for this there appears in their explanation to be no deed or 
indenture ; aqd we may presume it was not bought in trust 
for the’ Society, as speaking of it they say, they paid “ the 
moqey down from their own funds,” the other purchases 
having, pd they state, been “ partly paid with the 
private property, belonging to themselves” — “ partly with 
the money they kadof the Society,’ 3 ' and “ partly from loans, 
borrowed from foiendsv” ft would haVe enabled us* to judge 
better, had the Missionaries told As, whether they borrowed 
these loans on their own credit, or that of the' Society; but 
this they have not thought fit to do. There Is, however, one 
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singular circumstance, connected with the original footing 
on which this property stood. The part purchased in 1805 
for .£1,776, was bought in trust for the Society, although 
the Missionaries say, “ we paid it , as before , at different times , 
out of the product of our own labour**— the partin 1814, hav- 
ing be§n paid with “ money down from our own funds,” 
there is no reference to its being in trust , but in fe$ simple , 
from the beginning. 

By a comparison of these dates and deeds, our readers will 
therefore see, that the period, at which the very material 
change toqk place in this property, to which wp are soon to 
advert, wasi^^&l^time between 1805 and 1814. This is not 
very preej^e, we admit j but we are unable to extract any 
thing more w a&far& from the letter before us. 

But at whatever time the change from being a property in 
trust for the Society at home, to a property in fee simple ta 
themselves, took place, it seems to have been comnluutcated, 
for the first time , to the Society at home in September 1817"; 
and the Letter conveying this information sets out with what, 
indeed, was absolutely necessary to further proceedings — an 
acknowledgment, that the “determination to sacrifice every 
thipg/or the cause of God** — and with this purpose an “ union” 
with a “common stock” were found to be “ideas” “ quite 
untenable” — that “ if insisted on, would be destructive to 
mutual peace,” and “ end in separation , whatever might fol- 
low.” “ It 'would also,” say the Missionaries, “ be laying a 
yoke upon the brethren not commanded by Christ himself.” 
But we must let the Missionaries speak here for themselves. 
They may bti more intelligible to our readers, than they are 
to us. 

" We acknowledge that the circumstances, in Which we first came 
together, were so peculiar, as to make us overlook certain things almost 
essential to the nature of union. A determination to sacrifice every 
thing for the cause of God, arid a strong delight in each other for the 
sake of this principle, drew us together \ and made us almost believe it 
the indispensable duty of all other brethren to unite in the same’rohnner 
This idea, however/ we at length foil rid to be cpfite untenable j orib that, 
if insisted on, would be destructive to mutual pd&ce, and end iuseparation, 
whatever tnight follow. We saw various brethren, as brethren Cham- 
berlain, and Peacock, brethren Robinson andTrowt* and even brethren 
Lawson find E. Carey, decline living together, or making confmon stock, 
though separate houses, &c. would naturally iuvolre far greater fcxpOn&e. 
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This, with other things previously observed, convinced us, that although 
great advantages result from Sftum a ttfddn, when mtitu&By desired, to 
insist on it as an indispenwble duty must be fatal to peace ; and that ft 
would indeed be laying a yoke upon brethren not commanded by Christ 
himself. We also saw the absolute necessity* of leaving a continuance 
in such union, when formed, wholly to the option of each individual j 
since were a brother obliged, on pain of losing his Character id fhe 
chnich of God, to continue united with others, whatever disagreement 
human frailty might create between them, no one could venture on 
such a union j as. respecting its continuance, no one<can gay what a 
day may bring forth/* 

We next come to a part of the letter, which wc must leave 
the Missionaries to reconcile with their purchasing property 
in trust for tlie Society, as already noticed^' 4 fi^W , »ay * 

‘ ‘ While, therefore, we carefully accounted to the^forlfeivff I iitm receiv- 
ed from them, we gave them no account of thepfomtbf wohr labour, 
applicable to the cause ; but in purchasing premise* tHhfewfth, in form- 
ing stations, and supporting brethren, in providing; faeiHtiea. for,- trans- 
lating and printing, in founding schools, &c. &p. we ppted wholly of 
ourselves, and sought to advance the cause of God 'according to the 
best of our judgment, acquainting them constantly wfth wh'at we had 
done, not for their ratification, but to strengthen their hands in the 
same good work, and to promote the cause at home.” 

Now it appears, that during the period here referred to, 
the Committee of the Baptist Society had never shewn any 
desire, to domiuate over the brethren at Serampore ; and this 
is accounted for by the Serampore Missionaries telling this 
committee, that they, the committee, “ beheld at a glance” 
the justness of the principle, on which they, the Missionaries, 
Were acting. The silence of the Society at home, up to 1817? 
appears to us accountable on the same principle, as our own 
— - ignorance of the change, which had taken place in the prin- 
ciples, and ideas of union — and also in the ideas *of the faun* 
elation of titles to real property* *For to us it seems quite 
natural, that the Baptist Society, knowing that certain 
valuable premises had been purchased in trust for them at 
Serampore, should imagine, that they had something to say 
in the management of their own property, not knowing, that 
this property bad been transferred by their own trustees, from 
the hands of the Society, into the bauds of the s&id trustees, 
and those of their assigns. But the silence of the Society at 
home appears, in the esthaatioh of the Missionaries, fa b$ also* 
accounted far, because they knew that every man* whether 
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a Missionary,, qjr no^ is emomtehie to God for the applica- 
tion of the product h# his labour, ksrwell as for that of every 
other tnlehtf^that if he cbuld apply it to advantage himself* 
it w&s’ttctedlefis to entrust it to others; and that if he did this, 
he ^as,stil$ accountable to God, for their applying it proper- 
ly, an ^therefore bound to watch over and controul them, in 
case 'Of misapplication * Our readers must make the most 
they can Qf^his argument; all we can tell them is, that it is 
brought forward to account for the Committee of the Baptist 
Missionary Society not having called their trustees at Se^ 
rampore to account until 1817* It is true, they apply their 
praises for tW silence hitherto preserved, to the worthy 
predecessors bf those, to whom they write in 1817* in some- 
what of a different strain, as we shall see; but, in our ap- 
prehension, this will not avail them, as the Committee of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, after the Society is duly organized, 
never dies; and to "draw such distinctions as the Missionaries 
attempt, is not very creditable to their undertandings, and 
can be of no weight in the argument. They say, however, that 

it is not about empty words, that we contend and this 
may readily be granted them, where the question is, whether 
property, worth some lacs of rupees, belongs to thefn In fee 
simple , or in trust . It so happens, however, ‘that the prin- 
ciple* which they now oppose, is the very one, on whichHliey 
set out; and of their departure from which the Sdfeiety, 
no more than the public, appears to have had any intima- 
tion. The example they adduce, J&hat the persevefatficb in 
this principle will ultimately prove the destruction of the 
cause, may* appear to some conclusive— to us it appeals a 
little ludicrous, and far from applicable. They S&y : 

€f What has it, — fi. e. the principle of a common interest and a com- 
mon stock,] — not already effected in Ceylon ?‘Yet there 'the question was 
not about the product of labour, but respecting money actually 
received from the Society. A young brother, dee/ning still* the 
Society’s property, orders a horse purchased therewith, to be taken oi^t 
of brother Chat#r*s stable Without his 1 permission. Brother Abater, 
indigneotat this act of violence, ndhdtf a peace officer «6 bting^theboree 
back* although stolen ; and thus thr cause in Cpylon 4s covered with 
lasting disgrace, J*et tbg same principle be recqg!^?e<}j^^gQgal' and 
the door re opeh for the rtun or the cause here,' the moihent pif brother 
yon IhWb sdftt'out feels it -desirable, to clttftn hs ^^BoCmy s property 
any thing another possesses.** 

M 
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We prefer, on this part of the Subject, letting the Mission- 
aries speak for themselves, to any abstract we can give of 
their reasoning. When the Society at home claims a con- 
troul over property originally purchased at Serampore with 
their funds, and whose title-deeds -are in their' name, the 
Missionaries at Serampore reply ^ 

f< If the^Society at home has claims of this nature, it can transfer 
them to others on the spot ; and at pleasure authorize any on$ to en- 
ter upon and possess property, which the Society calls its o*wn. What 
a field is here open for misrepresentation and intrigue at home, on the^, 
one hand, and inquietude, distrust, and distress abroad, on the other, 
when those who claim a right to every thing a person possesses, or has 
originated by his labour, and who are of course the arbiters of his do- 
mestic comfort and his public usefulness, live at so great distance from 
him. Such claims, if acted upon, (which ought to be done, if they be 
just,) would soon render religion odious in the eyes of all men of probi- 
ty, and the missionary name an execration here, as they have already 
done at Ceylon.” 

The Missionaries have next recourse to the argumentum 
ad hominem , and ask their brethren at home, bow any of 
them, who were pastors of congregations, and had realized 
w a thousand pounds sterling by business,” would relish see- 
ing these thousand pounds seized by the deacons of the 
church. There can be little doubt, that the brethren would 
oue and all of them, strictly withstand such a claim, except 
they had bound themselves , that the fruits of their labour 9 
however acquired , should he at the disposal of the deacons * 
This we think would alter the case— -and, with all due sub- 
mission to the Missionaries, this, we think, supplies the pa- 
rallel — and, therefore, $e certainly acquit the Society at 
home of the “ flagrant injustice” laid to their charge by the 
Serampore brethren. 

It appears, that some short time, before the writing- of the 
letter under review, the three younger brethren of the 
Baptist Mission in this country had written to the So- 
ciety at home, on the subject of a provision for their 
widowp : and it seems, that the three elder brethren at 
Serampore are made acquainted with this by the Society's 
Committee, and recalled by it to the recoUecttony that 
for their own, they had, in their own Words, w hitherto ne- 
glected to care in the least.*’ NoW it certainly does appear to 
those, who; like us, take a common sense view of the matter. 
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tliat when the Missionaries at Seram pore transferred over to 
themselves, andtheir assigns, in fee simple, the property, which 
they bad purchased m trust, and had greatly increased by 
the donations of the Christian world, and the devotion to it 
of the fruits of their own labour, they had at least within 
their power, to make a suitable provision for their Widows 
and families: and they are surely acquainted with (lie Scrip- 
tures sufficiently well to know, that they who provide 
not for those of their own household, are worse than 
'infidels. We must therefore express our surprize at their 
taking credit for their disinterestedness in “ hitherto ne- 
glecting” their families, if not at their independence in 
declining support from the Society. They do not ap- 
pear all the time to observe, that all this is a petitio 
principiij for the charge is, that they are supporting their 
families, and laying in funds for their widows and orphans, 
out of the property of the Society . They compluiu, indeed, that 
notwithstanding all the privations, to which they have sub- 
jected themselves and their families, “ it has still been said 
by some, sent out to help us, that we have been accumulating 
private fortunes'* We have visited Serauipore, and seen 
how the Missionaries live ; and did not certaiuly come away 
with any great ideas of c privations* of the good things 
of this life : and we have heard from good authority, that 
one of them has been enjoying not a little “ recreation/* in 
travelling over the Continent of Europe. 

The Missionaries must not accuse us of dragging their 
private concern^ before the public eye ; they have them- 
selves, in, the letter before us, made them the subject 
of scrutiny, to which they invite the utmost publicity possi- 
ble. Our readers may, indeed, ask i bow all this is to be recon- 
ciled with the following averment, in speaking of the burden, 
.which might come ; upon the Society at home, were the 
Missionaries at Seram pore to lay on it the support of^their 
families* * (i When all obligations are discharged 9 we have at 
this moment scarcely any thing left” So far this may be 

* intelligible, and mean, that with all their apparent property, 
there is * load of 'debt, that, drinks if up. But from this 

* co&el^sion we ate driven by the Missionaries themselves, in 
the course of a few pageaj for they ask the Society at home: 

m 2 
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“ How came we tq neglect them-r~fi, e. their families] -^Bp 
to this moment, when, in our own labour > we so amply possess 
the means of providing for them V ' The solution, of this riddle 
will be afterwards given : but in the mean time, it is some* 
what consolatory to learn, that after the hint about widows, 
for which the three elder were indebted to the three younger 
brethren, the gentlemen at Serampore did provide “ a sup- 
ply for destitute relatives, and a future provisiomfor widows 
and orphans,” — they laid aside “ one-tenth of their labour” 
for these purposes-*-!, e. one-tenth of the produce, or the* 
value of the^ produce, of their labour, in whatever shape it 
now is, or hereafter may be embodied and reali;;e<f. 

Our readers will perceive, that we are making some ad- 
vance towards a better knowledge of the Serampore esta- 
blishment. We have now learnt, that one^tenth of the 
produce of their labour is devoted to their families; and 
could we ascertain how much has been given to the Mis- 
sionary on his travels in Europe, we should be able to 
see to what purpose ^the w Joint Stock sacred to the 
came of God!” at Serampore, has traded. Let not our 
readers startle at the language — it is not ours— we should 
never forgive ourselves, if we could have employed it: it ip 
not the appellation, given to the Serampore Missionaries by 
their disappointed, and we think, ill-used younger brethren, 
or even by their enemies. It is the name taken by themselves! 
We think it more than in bad taste — -we deem it al- 
most profane ; and should not do our duty, did we pass it 
unreprobated. If, therefore, we ate compelled occasionally 
tp make use of it, let not our readers blame us* for levity. 
But the information conveyed as to one-tenth clears the way, 
for .getting at vrtsat becomes of the nine-tenths. In the lan- 
guage of the letter before us, this is their “ own g\ft to the 
j Redeemer's came f* and they «■ ask the brethren at home, 
" Why this unkind .suspicion ?” in requesting them <t<h place 
this gift in the band? of trustees* " is it for the sake of our 
families, thipk you, that we arc thus about (arecaU our otvn 
g\ft to the Bedeemefs cause ?” It is not aa easy matter to 
peruse such langpafee, and such arguments, amount lose that 
gravity, which becomes the subject., ^ The* * distinction drawn 
hgttyeeu o#e- tenth- of their labour, apd>tke other mne^tenths 
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i* truly singular t But it BeeOmes the mbre soj when it is 
kept in view, that the profit on the uine-tenths i$ realized in 
land, houses* printing-presses, paper mills, ail of which are 
by a format deed declared to be the sole property of the Mis- 
sionaries, disposable according to their will and pleasure, or, 
in their own words — for here they must speak f&r them- 
selves— 

tf Wet pogsider the whole of those premises as originated solely with a 
view to the Mission at Serampore, for the sake of propagating the Gospel 
in India , and for applying them to this object, (to secure which the So- 
ciety itself was formed,) we consider ourselves trustees. Further, as 
Trusters who have originated them , we consider ourselves as having au 
absolute and exclusive right to apply them to this part of the Mission in 
aijy way we prefer j and to appoint those, who shall afterwards reside 
on them, conveying to them as our successors the same power we pos- 
sess ourselves, the exclusive right of chusing their coadjutors and suc- 
cessors, with a view to the propugation of the Gospel m India, complete- 
ly and entirely excluding the interference of any other person, either in 
Europe or India ” 

The logic, by which the Missionaries go on to prove that 
these (t ideas respcctiug the premises*,” are correct, is very 
simple. iC Coutroul say they , e( originates wholly in contribu- 
tion; &vn\ is ever commensurate with it: coutroul indeed 
follows contribution, as the shadow the substance.” NOw, say» 
they, we orglnated the funds, from which these premises 
arose, by our own labour, at least the greater part of them, 
as we have shewn you, by our account current : i. e. we 
contributed , and therefore are entitled to coutroul.”—— We con- 
fess, we arc much pleased with this logic, if the Missionaries 
would only allow the advantage of it, to all who have con- 
tributed. i\mong these surely the Society at borne is the 
foremost-— next, we will admit for a moment, to the Seram- 
pore Missionaries themselves. Now suppose the Society, 
instead of seeking what it seems they had done, a majority" 
of trustees in KngJand, to coutroul the matters at Scrampore, 
had contented themselves with only demanding a number, 
proportioned to the case, as it appears in the account 9 cur- 
rent- of vtho* “ Joint 'Stock'* in India, would not their claim, 
on th& Missionaries' own principles, be good ? Suppose the 
public in* India, who have also so liberally contributed 
towards the tUptfAi** of the u Joint Stodk,* 1 Were to claim 
their share- of corttroul* arising herefrom, and seek a few 
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trustees out of their number, to act with tlte ones in England} 
would it not be fair, on the Missionaries’ own principles ? We 
think it would ^ but we admit, there is no great grounds for 
looking to such a consummation, devoutly to be desired, as it 
is, while, in the very teeth of their own theory, they declare 
their practice shall be* a determined system of # M com* 

PLETELY AND ENTIRELY EXCLUDING THE INTERFERENCE OP 

any other person (than themselves,) either t n%JJurofe, or 
India/* 

But now that we have got hold of the principle, that 
w controul originates wholly in contribution,” let ns see what 
the state of the account current says. It appears, that the 
Baptist Mission Society have sent in all, to their brethren at 
Seram pore, the sum of twenty -two thousand pounds sterling ! 
and that landed property for them in trust was purchased to the 
amount of <£4,170. It is over this that they, no doubt, wish 
to have a controul, having, as it appears, contributed six times 
its amount to back their claims — and one would think the 
Missionaries, independent of the pm chase in trust, would have 
‘some difficulty in escaping from this claim. But no : they 
shew an expenditure of all the £22,000 and more, on Messrs. 
Moore, Row, Biss, Mardon, &c. and they find the Society in- 
debted to the Mission at Seram pore ! After having thus dis- 
posed of, and accounted for, the funds, furnished from England, 
the Serampore Missionaries were no doubt released from the 
feeling of delicacy, which they say had before oppressed 
them. How they came not to feel equally delicate, in re- 
gat'd to the funds, furnished by the benevolent Christians in 
-India, must be accounted for by them : but we shall soon sec > 
bow they contrive to turn them out of the controul, as well as 
their European friends. In the mean time, the account cur- 
rent ifi*the letter before us shews, that to their friends in India 
they were indebted for about the same sum, as to their Sob- 
riety at home. They state it, indeed, under the head fur- 
nished by u&” This entry, however, may ‘ be faitly hekt to 
be qualified by a subsequent declaration, frequently repeated, 
that the people hr Jndia contribute far more, than the- people 
in England- — add cmttaul, $t isadmitted, fcBows* emttibur 
lion. When, therefore, the contributors id » India require 
trustees from their mftftber, in wfcoitt f 4hO' premises W&eiwafe* 
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pore shall be invested, what objection can be offered to the 
proposal ? Of its necessity, we hope, we shall afterwards 
be able to satisfy these contributors. 

But the great argument, on which the Serampore Mis- 
sionaries ground their right to au uncontrouled power over 
the premises, is, that they are their own M private property,” 
“ originated by t their own laboui'T — This is their favourite 
phrase : Q apr> how, under this view of the case, they should 
have come to argue at all about tc controul following contri- 
bution, ” we are at a Loss to say, unless they mean to affirm, 
that they have been the only contributors. Now this is, in 
point ot fact, exactly what they do; and the whole of the affair, 
puzzled as it may have hitherto appeared to our readers, is 
this-- that the friends of religion in England and India con- 
tributed funds , for the promulgation of the Gospel in the 
East, and entrusted them for this purpose to the Seram- 
pore Missionaries — the Missionaries spent them , in pursuit of 
this object , and accounted for the outlay . When these funds 
were thus spent , contribution evanished , and with it controul. 
Our readers will say, Where is the peculiarity or singularity 
in all this ? We are coming to it. The Serampore Mission- 
aries, in expending the funds, contributed by the religious world 
at home and abroad, for the propagation of Christianity in the 
East , over and above making Converts, who have been unfortu- 
nately all along very few in number, realized in part out of this 
expenditure a substantial real property at Serampore, consisting 
of ground, houses, paper mills, printing-presses, & c. which, as 

•ORIGINATED BY THBIR LABOUR ALONE, 18 their PRIVATE PRO- 
PERTY— and which, as they have pledged themselves , that it 
shall not in any way benefit their families, so they have ap- 
pointed trustees for managing this property , and seeing 
that it is devoted to the cause of God — which trustees abb 

THEM SELVES, and THEIR ASSIGNS. 

But before we come to the important deed, which opens 
4ip the whole affair, we may as well notice the grounds, 
on which the Society at home appear to have thought, that 
the Serampore premises belong to them. The letter to 
their Serampbre brethren, could we only get our eyes on it, 
would shew this ntVult length ; but the answer shews soine- 
tht»g,not to be overlooked. “ Contribution,” of course. 
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must be the main grontRicf thefts claim : this tvc ? have just 
seen disposed of triumphantly by "the Missionaries. The 
right, founded on the original purchase in trust for theni, 
could not well have^been overlooked in tlie Society's letter : 
that it.should be omitted, in the answer of the Serampore 
brethren, does not surprize us : it is more difficult to deal 
than with even M contribution,” but we should think more 
in the way of an attorney, than a Reviewer . W^rhust let it 
alone, and content ourselves with extracting, in the first in- 
stance, the following paragraph from the letter, in which* 
the arguments of the Society are stated, and replied to. 

** But, beloved brethren, if these things be so, whence this desire 
of domination over us, and our funds, and the premises we have ori- 
ginated with so much labour for the sake of the mission in India ? 
What have we done to deserve this, either of you, or of the public in 
Britain ? On what shadow of a right do you thus claim dominion over 
us? Let us examine a matter of such importance coolly and thoroughly. 
By nature Christian brethren have no dominion over each other, and 
there is nothing against which the Gospel speaks more decidedly. How 
then can two brethren’s ^engaging to spread this Gospel give one a 
right of dominion over another ? It is a duty imperative on both, and 
not the monopoly of one, into which the other must not intrude, with- 
out becoming his servant forever. — “ But one brother supports another/* 
Be it so. If Paul receive support from Barnabas, let him be under 
his direction relative to the work j yet even then, if Paul feel rightly, 
he. will not eugage therein as a hireling, but as one, who deems the work 
his own, and feels grateful that another brotfier enables him to devote 
himself more fully thereto, than he would without thus receiving support: 
nay further, if Barnabas collect this money of other Christian brethren, 
Paul will most cheerfully give him an account of its expenditure, and of 
what he himself does, that Barnabas may shew to all the brethren, that 
their liberality has not been intrusted to him in vain. But when Paul* 
ceases to receive support from Barnabas, even this shadcav of dominion 
vanishes; they, are both equal in the work again. Hence though Paul 
laboured with his hands at Corinth, so as to minister to his own wants, 
and the necessities of those, who were with him, did he plaice the pro- 
duct of tils labour at the disposal of the church at Antioch, who bad sent 
him forth ? or at the disposal of Pj$ter, or James, or the other apostles 
at 5erusalem, to whom the work of planting the Gospel was.copioiit- 
ted by Christ himself ? He quietly distributed if as appeared best to 
himsenf, without the least fear, that by thus supporting his fello'W mis- 
sionaries, he was setting *up an imperhitn in hnperio. /P?ordowefead 
that John, or Jaroea^or Peter, ever expressed any anxiety to have the** 
onsets* of the mission preserved by this being,4one : . they were quite 
satisfied that one Gospel apd one Saviour _ t w£re preached. In Jmr 
opinion, indeed, had Peter urged any such 'claims to domination, - 
Pad! Would not have given pUce by subjWitidn, " eten fbI an fadur. 
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that he might preserve Christian liberty inviolate to all* This we 
apprehend will easily .solve the question; if a brother receive no 
support from another, how can ne be under his dominion ? Is it 
not a principle of the law of nature, that dominion, without power 
to compel obedience* is Completely nugatory ? Such a brother may be 
under obligations to another, for which he ought to be grateful 5 but 
in the work of the Gospel, how can they be but fellow helpers , as were 
James ahct John, Pfeter and Paul, Barnabas and ApoUos? But by 
what mysterious spell or charm a Christian brother, who unites with 
others to spread the Gospel* becomes instantly their property , so as to 
give them for ever that right over the product of his labour, which 
a*father never possesses over that of his adult sons, nor in a free, country* 
any one over the labour of another, we confess, vve have yet U> learn., 
“ Brit you hftve given yourselves and all you have up wfiblly to God.‘* 
What then, beloved brethren, are you God ? or his vicegerents on earth, 
that you claim what is his ? It is God’s ; but in whose hands is the 
application of it to his cause ? We presume in our own, as we alone 
are accountable to God for its due application. “ But you have placed 
all at the disposal of the Society’s committee.” Never, beloved bre- 
thren $ never a single farthing. We have contributed to the cause 
and the mission in India all we were able, as they have done ; yea, a 
far greater sum than has been sent from England ; but at the disposal 
of a committee in- England we have never placed a farthing. Can you 
form a shadow of a reason why we should? Are they better able to 
apply it to the mission in India, than -we who are on the spot ? Why 
then the repeated request, that we should undertake the application of 
their funds ? Who employs agents to do that, which he can do far 
better himself? When did our contributions to the Society appear in 
their annual accounts ? But how came they to be omitted year after 
year, if we did contribute them ? The fact is, we never even told the 
committee what we applied annually to the mission in India. Some 
vague idea got abroad after a few years. But in truth, after the separa- 
tion of the two funds, we never sent any account at all to the com- 
mittee of the sums applied by ourselves to the mission, or how they 
were applied. If a contributor, however, place only a guinea at the 
disposal of the committee, he mentions the sum.” 

We may very safely leave this .paragraph ami its reasoning 
to every man of common sense ; but we cannot pass over its 
language unnoticed. We doubt not, that the writers think 
it very pious and proper, to say to the Committee of the 
Baptist Mission Society, £< Are you Gon But it appears 
to us in. so very opposite a light, that we canuot but lament 
the perverted intellect, that can see in it any tiling, hut what 

to be strongly reprobated by every national Christian. 
When vie, meet with such language in such a plate, end 
brought forward* in' suefi an argument, we lament, indeed, 
that the character of our religion, and the fair fame of the 

N 
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honest and sober endeavours to spread it among the heathen, 
should be hi such men's hands. We have' no proof before 
us, that the Society at home have evinced' any desire to ren- 
der the funds in this country available to the propagation of 
tlie Qospel in any other: and their* sending out a sufficient 
number of Missionaries, to require them all for tfyeir sub- 
sistence here, is to us a sufficient evidence, that' they have 
tlo such object in contemplation. The reasoning, therefore, 
of that part of the letter, which meets this assumption-, is 
Unworthy of notice. There is only one argument of another 
nature, iiitefwoven with it, which we may notice. The Se- 
rampore Missionaries quote, as from the Society*^ Better : 
f * You formerly placed your funds, at the disposal of Fuller, 
Sutcliff, and Ryland.” The answer to this Is very laconic, 
as laconic as the u Never, beloved brethren, never a single 
farthing •” to the assertion, that they had placed them at the 
Committee's — but not quite so polite— it is, in short, (i It is 
riot fact /" 

We have now to * notice one assertion, contained in this 
letter, of the truth of which such of our readers, as have 
*been Contributors to the Serarnpore Establish men and In- 
deed every one else, will be able to judge for themselves. The 
Missionaries say, ie The public in India entrust us, in our indi- 
vidual names , with their contributions It may be so now, it 
may have been so in September 1817 • but how did the 
public in India know, what ivas concealed from the Society 
in England up to September 1817 , that the Serarnpore Mis- 
sionaries had two names, or two capacities? We declare, for 
our part, that until we read the letter before vis six months 
ago, we did not know it. We did not know even from this 
letter, what we have been since told, that the Missionaries 
sent OUt 'by the Baptist-Society in England are instructed, to 
have ndh&erference with the Serarnpore Brethren*- 

There is another assertion made by the -Missionaries,- to 
wUicfr tre must alhfde, before setting before our readersthc 
Explanatory Declaration, by which the premises at Seram- 
pore are for ever devoteci to the propagation of the gospel 
In India, and placed beyond alienation to any profane pur- 
They ask* life Committee ih England: “Are brethren, 
^hO witbout the least intimatidn from their colleagues in 
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Eugland 5 reali3ed these premises by their own labour, and 
barring their own Children from them, devoted them for 
ever to : the Mission at Seram pore, unworthy * of being 
intrusted with them ?*? The question is natural enough 
from men, feeling that they had been ill used, and t is ex 
facie a case of great hardship. But where is the* evi- 
dence,, that the children of the Missionaries were* barred, 
to which fyis Society could have had access ? It will land 
them in an inextricable anachronism, if they quote the 

* .Explanatory Declaration,” printed at the end of the Letter 
before us j for this declaration bears date the* 26th of the 
month,, in which the Letter is written, and is avowedly the 
posterior of the two : and were it the most complete and 
legal deed, as it is the most nugatory, that ever was 
drawn up, it would not affect the argument. We say, 
that so far as the public in India or England have seen, 
the heirs of the Seram pore Missionaries have not been legal- 
ly barred from taking possession of their premises, and de- 
voting them, if they please, to the propagation of Hinduism. 
We say, moreover, that such steps ought to be taken with- 
out loss of time, if the Missionaries at Seram pore would save 
their own reputation as honest men, from suffering most 
grievously. If any man has given his money to the Mission- 
aries, that, in a homely, though not unappropriate phrase, 
“ they may make a kirk, or a mill of it,” good and well : 
but he who has bestowed it, on the faith, that the premises in 
which it has been invested, are to be devoted in perpetuity, 
to the objects now pursued, has a right to sec, that*. legal 
measures are adopted, to accomplish this beyond doubt or 
dispute. 

It is on these grounds, among others, that we think the 
Baptist Society at home have not been very unreasonable, in. 
requesting the Seram pore brethren to place their premises 

• under trustees. We would indeed have these trustee# chosen, 
.partly, in ^England an#fpartly in India: and we differ toto 
cqefa from the SeraraporC brethren, on. the hardship# of such 
an arrangement to them, or its effects on“ the great. cgu$e.” 
We .think they and- their , families would /not suffer any 
thing ? ^d when * t!tey consider, that- the body,* who would 
ehuse the Y /riw^e5, entrusted them with the fund#, that have 
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in part raised these premises, it ia rather turning round un- 
gratefully* to express a fear, that the trustees would turn 
them opt of doors ; while, it is obvious to common sense, 
that the establishment at Serampore, if legally placed under 
such trusteeship, would be a thousand times more effectual, 
ip spreading the knowledge of Christianity in India, than if, 
as they .are, available to this purpose, at the will of two 
men, who may die to-morrow, and consign thfirii^ tp hands, 
less inclined to devote them to sacred, than to profane objects- 
To maintain the contrary i.s only to insult the common 
sense of the •public* We cannot, therefore, coincide with, 
but must condemn the following strain of complaint, which 
4t is too obvious will he employed with the Indian, as well as 
$he English contributors. 

“Bat why this unkind suspicion? Is it for the sake of our families, 
think you, that we are thus about to recal our own gift to the Redeem- 
er’s cause ? How then came we wholly to neglect them to this moment, 
when in our own labour we so ampl^ possess the means of providing 
for them ? And if we are now so degenerated, why after neglecting them 
wholly for so many years, » did we content ourselves with setting apart 
a tenth of our . labour as a present supply for destitute relatives, and a 
future provision for our widows and orphans ? At forty-eight, the age 
of the youngest of us, are vve certain we shall live to see this produce 
enough for one of our orphans ? Why then did we not set apart half for 
a certain time, or devote the whole of our labour to this object for two 
years, after having neglected them the preceding eighteen ? — How 
childish, as well as unkind ! If we wish to secure premises for our 
own children, why not with ten month’s product of our labour, a sum 
fully sufficient, purchase other premises which are for sale around us ; 
and retiring to them, serve God and his cause there while we live, and 
leave our children to pursue the same course on them, as their own, 
after our death 7 Can vve not devote our labour in whatever way duty 
may call ? and is not our duty to * care for our own’ children, as 
\ well for the cause of God ? 

tf And can this request arise from a wish to secure us completely 
within your own power, while you deem us trustworthy ? Ah ! beloved 
brethren ! what have we done to deserve this ? Have we ever coveted 
povyer over your funds, or your missionaries, when we might have held 
it with the full approbation of your excellent predecessors. Have we 
not laboured agreeably to the Spirit of the Gospel to secure indepen- 
dence to every litjle church — to every station— to every individual 
brother ? Do yon know what you ask, when you desire us to suspend 
our possession of*tbe$e premises, on the will of a majority of trustees in 
Bngland. Do you forget that we are occupants ( ? and that the moment 
we comply with your' request we put an end toourowh peace 7 Biit 
would wisdom — would regard for planting the Gospel in India, in which 
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we are interested beyond, almost any men on earth, warrant our sus- 
pending, we do not. say the support of our families, but the. conduct- 
ing of those callings on which depends so much of the support of the 
mission in India, on the will of persons in England ? With such an 
amazing weight of labour and care upon us, we could not think of 
liviug in such ast3te of cruel uncertainty respecting our very dwellings. 
We cannot with our pressure, add thereto the distress of a precarious 
dwelling. We may contract debts, we may make engagements for the 
cause of God— and the next ship that arrives may put it^completely 
out of ogr p<*ver to fulfil them, by bringing an order from the trustees, 
either to receive coidjutors with whom we can never unite, or, leaving 
•them the premises, to go with our families, and seek a place where we 
may, whereon to begin anew in life, when ready to drop into the grave. 
This may not be the case, if we constantly please the new Committee ; 
but who can be certain of tl*‘s ? What have we already done to displease 
them ? But, beloved brethren, before we could degrade our minds to 
this state of man- pleasing, we should abandon the premises for ever ; 
we should beg from door to door for money to purchase more, were our 
own labour insufficient $ we should do every thing — but abandon the 
mission and the cause of God.” 

We must now lay before our readers the deed or instru- 
ment, by which the Missionaries have secured the premises 
at Seram pore, to what they call the cause of God y beyond the 
reach, as they assert, of alienation, by themselves or fami- 
lies, to any other purpose. It is introduced by the following* 
note or P. S. to the letter to the Committee. 

** P. S. Since this was written, we have executed an instrument ac- 
cording to the Danish law, and had it recorded in the European court 
of judicature here, by which the premises are secured to the cause of 
God for ever; and our children, heirs, and assigns, irrevocably cutoff 
from any claim thereon. The instrument is as follows 

EXPLANATORY DECLARATION. 

ft This Explanatory Declaration, made at the Mission-house at 
Serampore iit Bengal, the twenty-sixth day of September, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and seventeen, is intended and 
drawn out to express and ascertain the following things 

** Whereas in the Title-Deeds or Indentures, bearing date the 8tli 
day of February 1800, and published in the court of judicature at 
Serampore the 17th day of the said month — those bearing date the 
12th day of October 1801, published in the said court the 5 th April, 
ISOS'— and that bearing date the. 22nd May 1805, and published in 
the said court the .27 tli day of the said month, certain premises are 
. said to be purchased by William Carey, Joshua Marshman, and Wil- 
, liam Ward, all residing in Serampore, in trust for the Baptist Mis- 
. aionary Society instituted for the propagation of the Gospel among the 
Heathen : we whose' ia aides are hereunto affixed* being the trustees 
who purchased and paid for the same, wishing, as we purchased these 
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premise* solely wk^tbe v&sw^jfjheir being for ever appliedanddevoted 
to the propagation of the G.ospel in India, to obviate any dispute or 
Contest respecting this property which may arise hereafter^ do make 
this solemn- declaration of our meaning, will, design, and intention re- 
specting the said premises. That is to st ay, that the Said premises shall 
be for ever attached to the Baptist Mission fit- Serawpore, and be for 
ever held in trust by William Carey, Joshua Marsh man, and William 
Ward, and such persons, and such only as they shall hereafter appoint 
or Sssociaterwith themselves in the trust, in trust for propagating the 
€tas pel in India, agreeably to the original design and' institution of the 
aaild Baptist Missionary Society ; and that the rents, dues, net proceeds, 
and revenues arising from the said premises, shall be for ever applied to ( 
this object, and to no other whatever, at the will, and under the exclu- 
sive* direction of'* the said William Carey, Joshua Marshmar*, and Wil- 
liam Ward, and their successors lawfully appointed by them to the 
trust. 

“ And they further hereby declare, that it is their will, design, 
meaning, and intention, that no other person or persons, either in 
England or in India, belonging to the said Baptist Missionary Society 
for propagating the Gospel among the Heathen, shall have the least 
right or title to the property or the administration of the said premises, 
unless lawfully appointed thereto by them as trustees for that purpose. 

'** And for the more effectual securing of these premises to the 
Mission *t Serampore for t !he sake of propagating the Gospel in India, 
we do hereby declare it as our will, design, meaning, and intention, 
that no one of our children, or of the children of any other trustees, 
named, or hereafter to be named, or our or their heirs, assigns, ojr 
executors, shall hate the least right or title to the said premises, or to 
the administration of them, unless they shall be lawfully appointed 
thereto as trustees by us the said William Carey, Joshua Marshman, 
William Ward, or such trustees as they may hereafter appoint. ' 

“ Given in the presence of Soren Nicolay Agri, Acting Notary 
Public at this place, to be published in the European court of judica- 
ture at Serampore, in both the English and the Danish languages, 
and to be affixed to the said title-deeds under our hands and seals, 
the day and year first above written, , t 

(Signed) W. Carey, (L. S.)> 

J. Marshman, (L, S.) 

W. Ward, (WS.)” 

Ill is here stated by the Missionaries, that, “ according to 
the Danish law/* the premises at that settlement are placed 
for ever beyond the reach of alienation many other purpose, 
than that , of spending the (Jos pel in India. .We do not 
pretend to a knowledge of the Danish law ; but we^ay 
state, that th(«e> whoeertiiioly ppsges? it* are of jtbat 

thi^Ejcplanatory Declaratjondoes not, according to tbfa law, 
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give the security' maintained bythe Missionaries. We shall 
be very glad to find the Missionaries right $ as all we desire 
to see is this property legally secured to the objects, for 
which funds were raised by the benevolent Christians in 
this country and at home, to procure it. But it seems un- 
der the law of common sense, that they, who give in ‘trust to 
themselves, may resume at their will what they have given ; 
jmd we confess, very sceptical in believing, that any 

part of the Danish, or any other jurisprudence, is founded 
* on a denial of this maxim. If, however, it is recognized, 
it is obvJous, that the “ Explanatory Declaration" is as much 
..waste paper. 

But, admitting it to be tn.11 that the Missionaries call it, is 
it not extraordinary, that up to 1817 , the Serampore Missi- 
onaries never took any legal step, to prevent the alienation 
of the property of Serampore, by themselves, their heirs, or 
assigns? This, by their own acknowledgment, they did not 
do, until the Society claimed a contronl over their premises 
—and this therefore, it is fair to conclude, they would have 
never have done, had not this claim been set up. We do not 
tuke upon us to pronounce of ourselves on the legality, ac- 
cording to the Danish law, of the document, which they have 
at length reluctantly executed; but we tax them with ingrati- 
tude, in not constituting, as trustees, some part of the bene- 
volent and Christian public, under whose patronage and sup- 
port the mission has attained the great wealth, which it 
now possesses. Why not, if the property be their own, and 
they are sincerely desirous, that it should be devoted in per- 
petuity to the cause of God,— Why not, we say, place it in 
trust in the hands of the Governor, the Judge, and theSecretary 
ex ofjldis of Serampore, if they are jealous of a more foreign 
interference ? Were it under such a trust, they might de- 
pend on a continuance of the liberal support, which they 
have hitherto met from the Christian world. This support 
H they have weir deserved, by their zeal, their diligenpe, and 
■ their laborious' exertion ; btit if after this they hesitate to 
< take some stieh measure as we have suggested, and Which 
the Christian world will undoubtedly expect of them*, they will 
i CeAse, iWOurhttftibfe opinion, to -deserve futufecountenance, 
and they will make a very ungrateful return for the past. 
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We have entered at some length into the Letter of the 
Seram pore Brethren: and our examination of it has been 
as honest and impartial, as it may be considered by some, 
to have been unceremonious. The Missionaries at Seram- 
pore have, both by their pretensions to zeal in the cause of 
religion*, and by their unwearied diligence in promoting the 
spread of Ah e Gospel in these parts, identified -themselves 
with a cause, which we regard as most highly mony'ntoijs*--- 
which, however little the success, that has hitherto attended 
it, will, we trust, one day triumph in the Bast, as it has in the ' 
West, But sure we are, that if any thing like a, disincli- 
nation is shewn to secure beyond doubt to the promotion 
of this cause, the property which with this view has come 
into the hands of the Seram pore Missionaries, the most ma- 
terial injury will be done to it. The Ci Explanatory Decla- 
tiou” i>ojss not afford this security. Nothing will do it, 
but the election of Trustees, choseu from the Christian, 
public, who have contributed towards its creation. If 
the Missionaries are bound by no other obligation than, 
what this declaration contains, the public indeed may rest 
assured, that the gentlemen now in trust will abide by 
it ; but what security is there that their successors in the 
establishment will ? Not the smallest. And if their own 
children, taught by their good example, should respect the 
ends, for which all this property has been realized, can we 
depend on that respect going down to future generations 
unimpaired? It is too much to expect it — and it is not too 
much to ask of the Seram pore Missionaries to place all such 
doubts beyond the possibility of arising, as far as legal Instru- 
ments, executed to disinterested bodies, chosen publicly, and. 
having a character to maintain, can go. In their /recently 
erected premises, comprising the “College of Serampore,” 
they style themselves “ Trustees and Proprietors,” a mixture 
of character, which we could not well comprehend, until a 
friend . informed us, that having asked an Explanation, the 
Missionaries said,' they were “ Trustee# for God” Now it 
certainly is somewhat inconsistent, to take this name and 
character to themselves, and to upbraid the Society in Eng- 
land with pretending to be Cf God's vicegerents*” We are 
sorry to hear, and see such language. It is nothing better 
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than the most pernicious species of affectation, and it lays the 
# b>en, who use it, open to All the ridicule of the profane* and 
irreligious. If, a* they say, they are Heaven's £i trustees** in 
the Serampore College, what do they mean by adding “ Pro- 
prietors r” Do they allege that Heaven is also a joint proprie- 
tor with them, and they take the trust only in part ? Are 
I hey aware of the meaning of terms ? or what is it* that can 
blind then£ to the absurdity, inconsistency, we had almost said, 
profanity of such titles and distinctions ? The objection to 
such a trust, as we recommend, founded on the possibility of 
they themselves and their families being turned in their old 
age out of their own doots, comes, as we have already said, 
with a very bad grace from the Serampore Missionaries. If the 
Christian public entrusted to them theample pecuniary fiiuds, 
which have passed through their hands, in the confidence, tfmt 
they would apply them properly, it is at best aa ungrateful 
return to make to this public, to refuse relying upon their 
justice and sense of right and propriety ; and to chuse the 
other alternative, of rather placing *he funds of this pub- 
lic beneficence in the hands of one or two individvals, who 
may not have the grace and virtue to withstand the power- 
ful temptation of devoting them to any thing but the objects 
contemplated — w ho may, for aught that we have seen iu 
human nature so situated, consign them over to the votaries 
of Brahma or Mahomet, that the dogmas of Hinduism or 
Islatnism may be taught w ithin walls, originally consecrated 
to the sacred truths of Christianity. 

In taking leave of the important subject, which we have 
had occasion* to discuss in this article, there are a few general 
observations which suggest themselves to our minds, and 
seem worthy of a place. 

Mr. Adam has undoubtedly displayed a great deal of in- 
dustry and research > in ascertaining the state of the Protes- 
tant missions, in Bengal ; but in several instances he has allow- 
ed himself to be carried away by vague reports, so far as to 
found on them as true, and augur frqm them in favour of 
his own hypothesis : and there runs throjugh his pamphlet 
something that to us indicates the want of that vigour, with 
which truth is found to fortify itself, where its conviction is 
strong on the mind of the writer. He seems desirous to pro- 
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the effect at which hq i$ aiming-*— that pf shaking £pn- 
4<^ncc in thp ^tatqments^f the MVWRn$ r h& as v tq $i^qufp« 
her* character* and motives of k $op verted, i-^-7ft»d $t the 

saip e tiipe pot ( to appear the ipsfrumeot, by whiqji this re- 
sult has bee^n brought about. T|ierqis « Jupidity injus state- 
ments hreaoudleuble to ns with tli^ spirit* which ought to 
jhctate t\te*\ 5 and there appears at, once enough to ^hew, 
that he could prove all he advances, and thathe y«t 4 iieftitat<?s to 
speak out, and shelters himself so much behind on fats, tfiat 
it is impossible he can escape being sometimes pi stamen*; 
while the weight of his character, as a, map of * veracity, is 
scarcely thrown, in any one ipstancp, into the scale boldly, and 
like a man. In confirmation of our charge of bis having taken 
up vagtie reports without dpe attention, >ve may instance what 
he says of the JLord Bishop of Calcutta having baptized, a na- 
tive convert, to wboinare.allowedfiOi rupees a mouth. Now 
tl^e real truth is, as we are informed from good authority? 
that* the > convert iu question \yas in the service of one of his 
Lordship’s chaplains, rat a salary of fifty tupees a month. 
The man had been found intelligent, and honest : and after 


much importunity on his part, and a very strict examination 
into his knowledge of Christian principles, and of his motives 
for becoming a convert, by the reverend gentleman, whom 
he served, he was baptized, hut not hy Bishop Hebor, and re * 
tainod. of course in his situation. It is, therefore, manifestly 
unjust to hol4 up this man’s ca^e, as a proof, that converts 
to Christianity are bought. The inference from the alleged 


fact of his getting fifty rupees a month, after his conversion, 
may have beOn Mr. Adam’s own ; but eveq thip fact had 
been good, it might be doubled if that inference wa^ fairly 
draw*}-; — with the report itself, however, the inference falls to 
the ground*, fa tbe seventh page of, Jus pampjifet, also, he 
dwells upon a circumstance, uf a foot, which, We confess, on 
reading it^ made a very strong impression on our ihinds. Jfe 
there says, that the Seram pore Missionaries had translated the 
Scrintures.mto a laneruafife.icJiic^ did net emst; ah d lie rests tins 


charge op the 4eclaVatiop qf a brother KOW. ihUMl had 
searched for this language, \yl^ re *t was, said to p ? revail, and 
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cotilci dt? lb his lid^vcr, be Admits, that 

the lkin^^e^F'Ki&fiMiS ;' tfiit that 
ills iti which the Mis- 

sionaries pdV’ft dMvrf * dfe * fnWAi Ifn g, add fn which, of coarse. 
Ids friend 11 sought 1 flJHlt irt rtuti. It cdrt&irrty appears* some- 
what d$V\ to htf, th&tlVfr. Ad&rii should not Have knoHvn, that 
a' vfcry ConsidVrdhlOfyabt of coiffttry on th£ other stole of the 
Penitiefi1j4,Ai«f ctdIdd'Cdrit?tin, Or Concati, and sometimes Knn- 
kuti. It khridfniOned repeatedly id every description of that 
f>afl!*df Ihdia^and Ife'evch enumerated by Maltolm y as one of 
the larg£fdH J ision««y along With Mh1\a a, the DccRhan, and Kaj- 
pootaml. ft- appears difficult to believe thut Mr. Adam, if 
he kndfa' of this country* should not have seen at once, 
that it Wa& <h<? 'language of it, into Which the Missionaries 
had translhtfed the Scriptures j and their error, in putting" k 
down geographically wrong, was not" of very great import- 
ance.' Had they really been deceived into accepting a trans- 
lation from a Pundit, of a language that did not exited, the 
story 5 Would have Ted to conclusions of far higher moment. * 


The view, which we have found qurselves compelled in 
justice to give of the direct 'labours pf the Mission aides, in 
converting the natives of India, will lead to one conclusion- — 
startling, perhaps, tp the good and tbojjrious in England, but 
not the less true — that they are doing little or no good . There 
h, however^ another conclusion, which it is due to the Mission- 
aries to draw, as their conduct lias been grossly misrepresent- 
ed at home, by the opposite class of men ; at\d it is-~tliat by 
this attempt at direct coil version, they fire doing -no htor\n — ;we 
piean pofitic&l harm 5 for wc have already expressedour wish, 
that thej would desist from addressing tl 1 a Tow e )r classes in the 
streets ami the ba£ar«, and coniine them selves to the Edu- 
cation of Youth. We have lately Wa occasion to look ipto 


irum im>i iniwBS uttges lu &u«y mjviic aivmi i 119, wi* arc, 

* t* rm J* , n jWM^hr f* rL*u,t b* nuim nd > ji* dj 

we acknowledge, temp fed to indulge a slnue at ine fears ot 

our countrymen at pome. W e lake Upon us without hesi- 

tatloh’to that as thing* how stfcifd* they nee^b^^der 

no apprehension, that the excess of missionary^ zeal Is pav- 
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ing the way to our banishment from the shores of India. 
It so happens, that in the encounter of their arguments, to 
which the Missionary and the Brahmin sometimes come, the 
metaphysical victory is almost always with the latter — it so 
happen*, that this is very generally acknowledged, even by 
the European umpires who look on — and it also so hap- 
pens, that the Brahmin ifc well aware of the meed of victory 
being si warded to himself. In such a state 8f * things, to 
speak of danger to the British power from such a quarter, 
is ridiculous. But were it even reversed, and the Brah- 
min beaten 5y the Missionary out of the field 06 metaphy- 
sical controversy, we might sleep as sound a* ever. If, in- 
deed, the Government of the country were to interfere, to 
compel a change of faith, on a defeat in argument, the case 
would be widely altered. But we can imagine no policy 
more wise and salutary, and at the same time more Chris- 
tian and benevolent, than that pursued by the Government of 
India. They throw no obstacles in the way of the Mission- 
ary instructing the natives in morality and religion. On the 
contrary, they encourage and assist him openly in this good 
.work: but they leave their native subjects to be wrought 
upon ,by argument — and argument alone — and this policy 
is too notorious, not to be known to every native subject, 
ove^ whom they rule — and not less known lb be notorious, 
than regarded to be sincere. 

We should^t, however, discharge our duty, if we con- 
tented ourselves with barely vindicating the Missionaries from 
- the charge of desiring, or in any way contributing towards, 
tlie subversion of our power in this country*. We owe it 
to them to say, that for their piety, zeals, and disinterested- 
lies^— their peaceable demeanour, and Christianlike con- 
duct— their indefatigable assiduity |ind diligence, in their 
various attempts at ameliorating the state of the native po- 
pulation^ thgy are not, merely second to no other class- — -they 
.are’ unrivalled. / We know, that they labour day and njght, 
in the good work, lid which they are With a kindli- 

ness ,of feeling towards this population, the sincerity of 'which 
cannot be doubted % and we do believe^ which is by many of 
the better natives .duly appreciated. -The excellent spirit, 
Which actuates the Missionary himself,' is infitsed into all 
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the members of his family ; and from the female branches 
of these families, the females of the native population receive 
the most ready and willing instruction, in whatever can pro* 
mote their social comforts, or enlarge their moral and in- 
tellectual endowments. We believe, that among by far the 
greater number — -we ought, perhaps, to say, all the Mission- 
aries in Bengal — there is a singleness of heart and object, 
worthy .oft tfic days of primitive Christianity. 


HINDU FICTION. 

[Continued from vol. i. p, 287-3 
Flight of Fats a. 

Vatsa continued his journey with Unrelaxed speed, and 
by noon the following day reached the Vindhya forests, a 
distance of sixty-three yojanas*. Here his elephant was 
so overcome with fatigue and thirst, that the prince and his 
companions alighted to relieve her.* Seeing a pool, she has- 
tened to drink ; and the effect of the draught, whilst thus 
heated, was presently fatal. She fell, and expired. Vatsa 
was thus compelled to pursue his journey on foot. On en- 
tering the forest, he was attacked by a party of robbers ; 
but maintained a conflict wit!) them, until fortunately the 
chief of the Pultndas, on the watch for his return, came to 
his rescue, and conducted him and his attendants in safety to 
his village. On the following morning fi%tianwan, the ge- 
neral, arrived with a strong force; and Vatsa, now insecuri- 
ty, continued to occupy the forest, until he received intelli- 

* A yojana, as ameasgre of distance, is four cos; but as the cos is variously com- 
puted, i twill be equal to 4§, 5, or y miles. We need not ^estimate it in either 
case by the powers of the elephant, for they were supernatural ; hut it may furnish 
some clue to the actual situation of Kausambi. Kausambi was on the Ganges. Its 
dependencies bordered on Magadha, the Northernmost boundaries of which extended 
to Chunar. At five miles to the yojah, its frontier began 315 miles from Ougein. 
This was' Some shprt distance, say, five miles, from the Palli, or station of tie' forest 
chief; and it will hereafter appear, that tbo latter woa at a distance of -a day’s 
'march frofc the ttfpital for cavalry. .Allowing, therefore, 30 milej for this, 
Kausambi was Ganges, not far from Chunar, about 330 miles from 

Ougein. There can Be 1 no doubt, therefore, thtft it was in, or about, the lower 
part of the Dohb, whieh Is not above 380 miles from Ougein, and sufficiently 
near to Magadha. These circumstances confirm the opinions stated in a for- 
mer note, that the site of Kausambi is to be sought in the vicinity of Hurrah; 
though it is rfither singular that, ease, that no mention is made of the Jumna, 
which Vatsa should have crossed in his return to hi* capital. 
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gen^e from Ujayin of the evenis which hk& 'AYicMeil Yds 5 de- 
parture. To amuse the p rl n cess (fur nig f th eli^h ^Va^afi t&- 
ka. at her request, reYated to her the following stoH*. 

* * * * i > f 1/ j/ ; i u* i irt 

Story of Quho&ena vml hti D<wa$tnit&* * 

» In the eityof Tamrafipli * dwelt a wealthy* banker? named 
DharmadafetoJ He was unhappy in thte midst of liis ‘riches 
that tie had no child to inherit them, and he applied to the 
Brahmans to obtain a son. To propitiate their favour, he cole* 
b rated the Homa , or sacrifice to fire, and distributed amongst * 
them presents of great \alue. The consequence of his devo- 
tion was the birtlf of an heir, whotn he named Guh'aseUa. 

When Gu ha sen a approached manhood, his father carried 
bijo/alpug; with jiim in hl$ mercantile expeditions^ both to 
initiate trim into die mysteries of trade, and procure him a 
suitable bride- , With this last intention ,he applied to Dffrpi- 
magupta, an opulent merchant of the island Katuka ; but he 
was unwilling tp give his daughter to one, who resided so 
far aWsty as in Tanp"ttHp|i, and oh this account declined the 
alliance. JH is daughter, however, was of a different ppiplop. 
Having* seen Guliasena, she was disposed to relinquish home 
and friends for his sake, mid contrived, with the intermediation 
of afriend, to apprise bin} of her sehtsfynents. He was equally 
ready to avail himself of her good wishes, anil accordingly 
carried her .off privately to Tam rail pil, whifre they were 
married, and continued to reside happy m the unvarying 
atta'cjb/neufd/ Va£tf Qtjber, 

After a time, the father of 'Guliasena died, and it was ue- 
cessary^ that he should 'visit foreign countries, in order to 
look after the mercantile concerns, that had MOW devolved on 
his sole <*arc» His wife, , however, w^hld &>t befit’ of his Ipavr 
ing hel% apprehending not only the perils of travel, but her 
husband’s becota'ihg fUta$v*4^ to ppttyq otlier Woman in her 
absence. It was iu vain that he vowed the most unalter- 
able fidelity, and uiideviating dW£cll<ftit ’ Slid Was mot to be 
persuaded ; ai^ u li4€&V%e and 

the urgency of his r afl^h^Gahaseim wah ’cfe^teify afc a loss 
what conduct to ado'pt. ^ 

< 

f Tamralipta is considered to be the same with Tumlook. Tamrtdipti is the 
capital. 







In tfru dilemma bp bad, recourse to the god» : and having 
fasted and prayed jn the temple ot Sty a, returned sori’ow- 
iiilly home. Jri i^aftp^al,, however, was noi in vain, and at 
night the deity appeared to tiuhasetui and his wife, present- 
ing either \v*th a t£d lotife, which would lose its colour and 
freshness, lie said, -only, if -one of them in .absence sbpuld 
prove Inconstant *» On their waiting, they found fill- 
ers; and with indication of her husband’s fidelity, Devas- 
mita was contented to permit his departure^ 


r t 

* Soma marvellous test of the fidelity of absent lovers is well known to western 
fable* although, with a want of gallantry very irreconcileable with chivalric feelings, 
the application of it is ubually directed to the exposure of female inconstancy 
alone. The test is, however, of 1 very various complexion, though fiowets are not 
omitted. Thus in Perct Far at ^ it is a rose, whioh borne by a wife or maid of irre- 
proachable virtue, preserves its freshness, and fades if the wearer is unchaste. In 
si nut dis dt Gaul , it is a garland, which blooms on the head of her that is faithful, 
and Fades on the brow of the inconstant. In Les Cantos a nrr, it is also a flower. 
In Ariosto, the lest applied to both male and female is a cup, the wine of which is 
spilled hy the unf&Uhffrl Ibver. This Action also occurs in the rbitlknceS- d# Tris- 
tan, Berceval, and „Ldv Morte d’Arthur, and is well known by La FoJ>U»fter’a version. 
La Coupe Encliautoe. In La Lai du Corn, it is a driuking-horn. Spencer has derived 
his girdle bf Florirtid from these sources, or moie immediately from the Fabliau 1 , Le 
Maatehn nwd Tmlle^r Le Court }jUntel, an English rernop of which, is pphy^icd in 
Percy’s Reliques, the Boy and the Mantel, (voR 3.) In the Gesta Romanorum , 
the test IS the whimsical one of a sliirt, which will neither reqiiive washing nor 
mending, as long as the wearer is constant. Davenant has substituted an emerald 
for a flower. 

* « ■«■»* > . .«* The bridal stone, 

And much .renowned, because it chasteness loves, 

And will, when worn by the neglected wife, f 

• Shew- when her absont lord disloyal proves, 

By famines, aful a pale decay of life.*' 

^ ^ ‘ » G^diterF, Canto iv. 


ThC miraculous properties of stoneware of eastern origin, although^ we do < not find in 
the Sanscrit or Arabic account of the emerald the property. whicK Dare oaut has as- 
signed it, unless he has fabricated a poetical notion from ton whrch the' Arabs de- 
rived from the Greeks, that tins stone aaeft jasper facilitated parturiiidrvv > - 1 


€t L iyovrm Si trttarcc rliqt (pvXajert^m jriptaiFTa Kql a 

w^t«wro/«vq» ,, ~-Diosco*, j , 

Wiqlapd has employed the flower and its change of cotoiur, although for a dif- 
ferfeni put-poSc. Titanla gifeS her three attendants'll rose each friiW fief garland ; 
and when they; los# their cok/U^ H jftto indkat^ljer ^ fli Oberoa. 


r , “ Thut wie »ch eg$ on 
Sch&ut cure Rosen an 





i * 


i It 1 


> u.i Bu Ldiafe werifen sehn s<vmjwkct dkdn yQkacy, . i 
i <) iMt Qtor*&»°bnt Hfid w^r D^rbup^q." 


ifi t 


r 1 , “M r 

WUii ctwrwBbra each rose, and when nrcirsnges tiur. 


i, i 4 Add »SW»» l»auw,M«»t^i.th 

Of Elnnland appeased^ my union 1 renew. 1 


* i 
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Guhasena having arri ved at the island of Katakaj * proceeded 
to. dispatch his affairs, and to traffic in , the sale of jewels. 
Having, in the course of these transactions, formed 5 an inti- 
macy with four young' merchant#,^ they noticed’ the lotus, 
which was frequently in his hand, and yet never faded, and 
were ctirious tolearn its history. ' As he appeared reluc- 
tant to gratify their curio^ty, they had recourse to stratagem;, 
and invited him to an entertainment, at which tht>y f pHed him 
with wine till he became intoxicated, and then acquainted 
them in his cups with the properties of the flower. The* 
story only tended to make them anxious to know the 
object of Guhasena’s affections ; and relying upon his being 
detained some time at Kataka, they shortly afterwards em- 
barked for Tamralipti, with a determination to subvert the 
fidelity of his wife. 

On arriving at Tamralipti, they looked out for a proper 
agent of their Iniquitous design, and soon found one in the 
person of an old Banddha priestess, named Yogakarandika, 
with whom they formed an intimacy. Being secure of her 
friendly disposition, they communicated their purpose, and 
promised to reward her liberally, if she would assist them in 
their views on Devasmita. She very readily promised to aid 
them, but declined their reward, as, thanks to her pupils, she 
was, she said, sufficiently wealthy $ and her services were 
at their command, in requital of the civility, with which they 
had treated her. 


Accordingly the old priestess set about forming ah ac- 
quaintance with Devasmita, and, leading with hern bitch in 
a chain, repaired to her house. The n wife of Gqhasena, al- 
though mistrustful of her mission, desired her to be admitted, 
and enquired what she wanted. The old priestess replied, 
that she had been long desirous of beholding so much ex- 


cellence; but that she had how been directed in. h dream to 
vUijt^Devasmita, and to advise her not to lose in joyless wi- 


dowhqojl the precious, moments ; of her youth. pevasuiita 
pretended, to listen favourably to these; and similar sugges- 
tions, and the old woman departed, sitisfte$ >dth the 
impression she had made. 

Qn the day following, she repeated her* visit to the wife, of/ 
Guhasena, taking with her the bitch as beforehand some ' 
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Daofcsels of meat hightyseasoned. These she contrived to 
give the animal’, till from the effects of the pepper the tears 
trick lect in large quantities from her eyes, so as to attract the 
notice of Devasmita. She bewails, said the woman, in an- 
swer to her remarks, the errors of her former life $ and then 
told her, that the bitch and she were, in their formef exist- 
ence, the joint wives of a Brahman, who was frequently 
employed^ an foreign missions by the king of the country. 
That during Ids absence, she had never imposed any restraint 
Ai pon her inclinations j but her companion had been more 
rigid, and had severely repressed the natural .sentiments of 
her age and sex. The consequence of their different line of 
conduct was their respective births in the characters in which 
they now appeared, together with the recollection of their 
former existence. The old woman concluded, by recom- 
mending Devasmita to take warning from the story, and to 
learn, that nature was not to be outraged with impunity*. 

Devasmita, who well knew the drift of the old woman’s 
narration, pretended to give it implicit belief, and encou- 
raged her to propose tfie introduction of the lovers. A ready 
assent was given to the proposal ; and whilst the priestess 
departed to announce her success to them, Devasmita pre- 
pared for their receptiou.' The first who arrived was wel- 

* This incident, with a very different, and much less moral denouement, is one 
of the stories of the Disciplina Clericalis, a collection of stories professedly derived 
from the Arabian fabulists, and compiled by Petrus Alfonaus, a converted Jew, who 
flourished about 1 106, and was godson to Alfonso 1. king of Arragon. In the analysis 
prepared by Mr, Douce, tills story is the f2th, aud is entitled, “ Stratagem of an 
old woman in favour of a young gallant/* She persuades his mistress, who had re* 
jeeted his addresses, that her little dog was formerly a woman, and so transformed In 
consequence of her cruelty to her lover. (Ellis's Metrical Romances, i. 130.) This 
story was introduced into Europe, therefore, much about the period at which it was 
enrolled amongst the contents of the Vrihat Katlm in Cashmir. The metempsychosis 
is so ranch more obvious an explanation of the.ch&oge of forms, that it renders it 
probable the story was originally Hindy. It was soon copied in Europe, and occurs 
in Le Grand as La vielle q«i seduisit la jffeune fille, ui. 148. The parallel is very close, 
and the old woman gives “ une ebienne a manger des c hoses fortement saupoudrdes 
d£ seneve qui lui picotait le palais et les narines, et Tanimal larinoyait beaucoup.** 
She then shews her to the young woman, and tells her the bitch was tor daughter. 

“ Son malheur fur d’ , avoir le coeur dur; un jeunehomrae Paimait, elle le rebum. Le 
malheur&ux apfes avoir tout tent6 pour l’att^ndriri dcsespere de sa duretd, «® prit tant 
de chagrin qui’l to mbs melade et mourut. Dieu i'a biea vengd j voyes en quel etat pour 
lapunir u a redoitma pauvva fiile, et comment elle jfleure sa faute." The' lesson is 
not thrown away,'' 'The story occurs also in the Gesta Rpmanorum, as “ The old 
Woman and her little Dog and it also holds a place where, we should scarcely have - 
expected to find it, in the Prompt uarium of John Herolt of Basil, an ample repository 
of examples for composing sermons. The compiler, a Dominican friar, professing 
to Imitate Ms patron saint, who always abundabat ex&npUs in hie discourses. 
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corned 'with great seeming cordiality,, and invited to partake 
of & banquet, in which he was liberally plied' with wine, into 
which some Datura powder had been .infused. The drug 
quickly deprived him of consciousness, on 'wh^ch the servants 
of Devasmita stripped him, branded his forehead with the 
mark Of a dog's foot, and turned him into a foul drain, where 
he lay tilt morning. Waking before dawn, and finding him- 
self in a miserable plight, he hastened to conceal his disgrace in 
bis dwelling ; and being ashamed to acknowledge what bad 
befallen him, and determined, that his companions should 
Have no reason to laugh at him, he said not a word about his 
treatment, but pretended he had been robbed and* beaten by 
a set of thieves. Accordingly, his fellow travellers in suc- 
cession were introduced to Devasmita, and shared a like re- 
ception, losing their clothes and ornaments, apd bearing 
away nothing but the indelible mark of their ignominy. 
They were sensible, however, that they had only met with 
their deserts, and could expect no redress ; and they accord- 
ingly determined to set. off quietly, and return at once to 
then* country, without acquainting thpir ancient counsellor 
with their mishap, or remunerating her for her share in their 
discomfiture and disgrace. 

After she was thus rid of her suitors, Devasmita commu- 
nicated the story to her mother-in-law, who highly approved 
of her conduct, but expressed some apprehension that Gu- 
hasena might suffer from the Resentment of the traders, when 
they had returned home, . Devasmita, however, bid her be of 
good cheer 5 for she was determined to anticipate their de- 
vices, and to display as much devotion to her husband as was 
shewn by their countrywoman Saktimati. 

Story of Saktimati * . , 

In the island of Kataka was a temple dedicated to the great 
Yaksha, named Manibhadra, whose shrine was. much ^fre- 
quented by the people, as he was supposed to grant whatever 
his worshippers requested. Offenders against . law ordeejp- 
rum, taken by the police during the night, were locked pp^n 
this temple. I11 the morning they were brought before the 
king $ and if proved guilty, the offence was made public, jmd 
they were taken aw^y by the ministers ot justice, -Vi 
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It sohappened, that the husband ofSaktlmati, being de- 
tected in an improper intercourse with the wife of another 
iii e reliant, was- carried off with the adul tress, and imprison- 
ed hi the temple as usual. When Saktimati heard the news, 
she forgot every thing but her husband's danger, and de* 
termihed to attempt his release. With this purpose ghe pro- 
ceeded at night to the temple with her attendants, *and pre- 
tended ex$rt?die urgency to offer her homage to Manibhadra. 
The’ priests, afraid of losing a valuable contribution, were 
^prevailed upon to give her admittance, and she was allowed 
to enter tjie temple alone. Having discovered, herself to the 
culprits, she exchanged clothes with the partner of her hus- 
band's offence, and took her place in the prison f. in the 
morning, when the parties were brought before the king, 
and the merchant and Saktimati were recognised as man and 
wife, they were dismissed with credit, whilst the superinten- 
darit of police was reprimanded and punished for the mis- 
take. 

Story of Dcvasmita — concluded. 

Being equally determined to extricate her husband from 
all possible peril, Dcvasmita disguised herself and some of 
her servants in man's attire, and embarked as a merchant for 
Kataka. Soon after her arrival, she found out her husband, 
and as he was unconsciously influenced by his secret affec- 
tions, had no difficulty in forming acquaintance and friendship 
with him. Having also ascertained the presence of her suit- 
ors, Devasmita repaired to the king, and demanded justice. 
He enquired on what account; to which she replied, that she 
was in pursuit of four runaway slaves, whom she demanded 
the king's assistance to recover. The king told lier to look 
round her, as all the people of the city were assembled, and point 
’ out the persons she Claimed. She immediately designated the 
four merchants. They were filled with fury at the charge, 
‘ and appealed to all about them, if they were not knodut as 
freemen, and the sons .of respectable traders, DeyjjsmUa 
paid no heed to their vehemence, but*coolly desirp4.|fee JRaja, 
If he doubted her words, to direct their, turbans to fie taken 

A precisely similar story- occurs lo the Bahar Danish- The turn’ of the chief 
incident, althoagh not the *am£« Is similar to that ofNor. via. Bart 4, of, BandeUq’s 
Norelle, or the Accorti Avedimento di una Fantesca a iiberare la padrona e I’inna- 
morato di quella, da la morte. 
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off. This was accordingly done,when the branded badge of 
slavery was manifest upon their .foreheads, to the great as- 
tonishment of the Raja and the assembly. To satisfy their 
curipsity, Devasmita related her story. All parties present 
applauded her spirit, and pronounced the culprits to be in 
justice tier slaves. But in respect to their origin and sta- 
tion, they .proposed to give her a large sum for their ransom. 
With the consent of her husband, this was accepted fyy Devas- 
mita, a,ud she and Guhasena returned together to Tam rail pti, 
where they continued to reside, possessed of abundance, and* 
happy in pach pther. 

Story of Vatsa — resumed . 

Whilst Vatsa and the princess yet remained with the 
friendly forest chief, an envoy arrived from Chandasena, to 
tell them that he was far from displeased with what had oc- 
cured, and was about to send his son Gopalaka to represent 
him at his daughter's marriage. Vatsa was well contented with 
this intelligence ; and, leaving a considerable portion of liis 
attendants to await the arrival of Gopalaka, he and Vasava- 
datta set off to Kausambi. 

A mighty train of elephants followed in the prince's march, 
as if the forest had yielded its stateliest tribes to do him 
honour. The earth, echoing to the hoofs of numerous steeds, 
heralded his advance; and the clouds of dust that canopied 
the host, appeared like the flying mountains before Indra had 
clipped their wings*. Having set off at dawn, Vatsa came 
in sight of his capital on the following day, and halted for the 
night at the residence of Rum an wail. On the third day he 
made his public entry into the city, which assumed all her 
ornaments, and looked like a bride that welcomed her long 
absent lord. The roads and streets were lined with the citizens, 
delighted to behold their monarch again; and the windows 
and houses were crowded with their wives and daughters, 
eager to behold their Master's choice. The air was rent with 
their acclamations, when Vatsa and the princess t passed, 

® This alludes to an* absurd Pauranic legend, stating that the mountains for- 
merly had wings — an addition which rendered them so very troublesome And refrac- 
tory to Indra, the deity of the atmosphere, that he was obliged to cut them Off with 
his thunderbolts. . 

t' -lhe {tobfe appearance of the princess, as well ■ as- that of the women Of the city, 
indicates a state of manners long unknown ia Hiadusthas. 
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mounted on th6 same elephant, arid resembling a dark cloud 
girt with lightning $ as if the prince had brought back in 
person the tutelary goddess of his fame. 

In a short time Gopalaka arrived. Vatsa went out to meet 
him, and conducted him to his sister, who welcomed him 
with teijrs. The marriage • ceremony was immediately so- 
lemnized. As Vatsa took her hand, the whole frame of 
Vasavadatto shook with agitation, a thick film overspread her 
eyes, and existence seemed to be on the point of yielding to 
the shafts of Kamadeva*. The prompt support of her lord 
sustained her steps, and led her iu due repetition round the 
holy fire f. When the ceremony was completed, Gopalaka 
presented the prince with splendid gifts, on the part of 
Chandasena. Vatsa and his new bride shewed themselves 
to the people, and received their loud and delighted accla- 
mations. They then repaired to the palace, where Vatsa 
conferred the honour of the fillet £ on Gopalaka and the 
Pullnda prince ; and then, deputing Yogandharayana and 
Roman wan to superintend the festivities, both of the court and 
the people, retired with his bride. 

ITo be continued.] 


A Collection of Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases , in the Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee Languages. Compiled and translat- 
ed chiefly by the late Thomas Roebuck, Captain on the 
Madras Establishment , Public Examiner in the College of 
Fort William , and Member of the Asiatic Society . Calcutta, 
pp. 834. 1824. 

Proverbs contain a great deal of wisdom, forcibly express- 
ed in few words, andjhave been called the product of the 
intellectual alembic of* a nation, by which we arrive at the 
essence of : its modes of thought, its manners and opiniqnsl 
They are ''necessarily concise and abrupt^' in their construe- 

- 1 * 1 ' ar 

* The deity of love. 

•f* The bride's taking seven steps round the consccrtfted fire is part of the Hindu 
marriage ritual . according to the Vedas. . » 

J- Patio. bandha% binding of a fillet or tiara on the brow. It was part of tlie ce- 
remonial of coronation witn the, ancient Hindu princes ; but was perhaps sometimes, 
as in tide case, only an acknowledgment of princely rank, conferred by a superior on 
his inferior or feudatory. ‘ 
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tion ; and they suppose hi the man who is to underhand and 
relish them, a much greater fund of knowMdg^, thhh fohgeT 
Speeches and circumlocutory addresses are under the neces- 
sity of giving him credit for. In (act, before the proY&jbsbf 
a country are at all understood, it is- absdIutfety"necess«Wy to 
have *a general acquaintance with 1 the habits, customs,- and 
manners, of its inhabitants. Of themselves, they would ne- 
ver conduct us to this knowledge, and withotit^t they are 
unintelligible. Yet it is beyond doubt, that men began very 
early to speak in aphorisms — from which we should conclude, 
that, like wise men, they thought much and long, .before they 
spoke at ail. In the days in which we live, things are reversed; 
every mau takes credit to himself for a great store of know- 
ledge, and acuteness, and wisdom of remark, aud as he gives 
very little to other men, so he labours, in explaining his ideas, 
to be as prolix and expansive as possible ; and hence Pro- 
verbs are very much out of fashion. Thefe is also, among 
Englishmen at least, a prejudice against their use, as vulgar 
and unpolished ; and the man who should employ diem in 
what is Called u good company,” would be voted “ a bore” 
To the scholar and philosopher, however, they are not with- 
out their value : and to the student in Oriental literature, 
a knowledge of such as prevail in the East, is a more ne- 
cessary appendage to his other qualifications, than many may 
be willing to allow. It was this view of the case, that .Jefl the 
late Dr. Hunter, Secretary to the College of Fort William, 
to undertake a compilation, and translation of the Persian aud 
Hindoostanee proverbs ; and the late Captain Roebuck to 
execute what his predecessor was prevented from doing more 
than planning. The task could not have, fallen into better 
hands ; for where indefatigable labour and research were re- 
quired, Mr. Roebuck was of all men the most at home ; yet 
diligent labourer as he was, death snatched him away from 
thd walks of Oriental literature, winch he had so much 
ador.ned, before his volume was complete. But as the task 
was planned and conducted by all the necessary talent, so it 
found a labourer, .no less* qualified than his. .predecessors to 
bring it to a conclusion ; and we are presented in the volume 
before us, with the most extensive collection of Persian ^and 
Hindoostanee Proverbs, accompanied by literal translations, 
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or corresponding aphorisms, which has yet been presented to 
Oriental scholars. 

The critical examination of a collection of proverbs would 
be little less uninteresting .than that of a dictionary, and 
would involve a minuteness of investigation and detail, as la- 
borious to the critic, as tiresome to the reader. We shall not 
pretend, therefore, to undertake this task, and shall content 
ourselves wi*Ji selecting from -the miscellaneous assortment, 
a few of those which reflect most light upon the opinions and 
usages of the natives of the East. It is possible, it is true, 
amidst the vast assemblage of characteristic aphorisms, which 
the volume contains, that we may not always select the hap- 
piest specimens ; but we have no doubt wc shall be able to 
cite enough to shew the value of this collection, in the point 
of view, under which we are disposed to contemplate its con- 
tents. 


The 29th Persian proverb, which is intended to tell us in 
few words, how little reliance is to be placed on what many 
consider as a safe and secure refuge* from danger, reflects 
light on the character and habits of this people, and, as it 
were, reads to us a short and instructive chapter in their his- 
tory. 


4 > 




s t 'Jj i 



“ IPho ever saw a horse, a woman, or a sword faithful 9" 


No western nation could employ such a mode of expres- 
sion, consistent with their actual civilization ; for in none of 
them are the horse and the sword, expressive of the military 
order, significant longer of the <c free companies,” and incon- 
stant hirelings who abound in the east $ and in none is the 
female character, owing to the vicious constitution of society, 
so inaccurately estimated as amongst the Oriental nations. 

In the 62d Persian proverb, a rather quaint and remark- 
able mode of expressing the effects of fatality is to be found. 



if JVhen fortune turns against a man, he breaks Ida tee then flummery," 



llevimv* 

* 


: |8*W. 


jit 


, W e^kjiow nathmg ampng^ the ,praverb$ ; ,ywt$'l!that 

developes the sam& idea, by any thipglike a simile iUqstra^ 
tion. ', ' t *, _ * : , 

» y 1 * r * 1 

The 63d also, intended to teach how hard it is to find good 
fortune, is of a more general description, and carries its 
meaning more obviously on its face. / - 


c ~ y i J) 


4 ' Good luck is not sold in the market.** 

j\) 9 sf . bj) ) r Xu 

f fl 9JLJU 

M 1 trolled over the world , but, alas ! in no city did I ever see that 
luck was sold in the market ** 

The 172d proverb of the Persians does not impress us with 
a high notion of the morality which prevails among them ; 
but is such, as we might expect to find often in the mouths 
and practice of the people, described by Hajji Baba. 


/ 


'h j 1 ijij) 


te ^ ie t* e * which U productive of good, is better than the truth, which 
excites disturbance or trouble ** • 

Asiatic nations the beard has always been held in 
|fr£at reverence,, and as the emblem of gravity juid wisdom, 
furnishes a subject for not a few of the aphorisms of the 'east. 
Captain Roebuck has given us three very singular proverbs, 
in which the beard makes a Conspicuous figure i ProVerb 
22d< runs thus : — ' ■ 


i? i}~ J jl 


** Reverence your owth beard** 

A°d our 'author a<Jde, that tftta proverb is tr used to admonish one ‘of 
ftspec table character, not to engage in disputes with worthless per- 
stw&jby winch be may he -disgraced /V * ... ‘ 
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The 7th ia on* the same subject, and although not so pro- 
verbial in its niofte of expression, is connected with an anec- 
dote, that explains it. 

ij it Ji 

** He set Jtrc to his own beard” • 

“ i e.’* says Roebuck, “ He caused his own ruin. The origin of this 
proverb is state<| as follows. It is a remark among the Persians, that 
men with loiflj beards are generally deficient in understanding. A person 
with a very long one was reading at night, and came to a passage, where 
tVis sentiment was expressed. Feeling himself implicated in the reflec- 
tion, he i evolved to get rid of so much as exceeded the ordinary length, 
and for this purpose, grasping his beard at the part, where he wished it 
to terminate, applied the lower end to the flame. The heard, being 
well anointed, blazed up, burned bis hand, and continued to burn till 
the whole was consumed, and his face terribly scorched. 

The 215th proverb requires explanation, to render it at ait 
intelligible to mi European mind. 

“ The Moolla' s beard is all expended in kissing-.” 

" Spoken,” sajs our author, “ of one who has expended his whole 
substance in gifts to various persons. This proverb has its foundation in 
the following story. The poet Jamee, in the course of his travels, met 
with a Moolla, who was very ignorant, but greatly revered by bis hearers, 
who were still more so. Jamee exposed his errors, and the Moolla beat 
him,v\ lu> was an unprotected stranger. Being unable to revenge himself 
by force, he came next morning to the Moolla , and began to prostrate 
himself, and ki^s his feet, with all possible demonstrations of profound 
veneration. He then declared, that a heavenly vision in the preceding night 
lmd warned him, that whoever could obtain a hair of the Moolla 'e beard 
would be protected from hell-fire, and certainly obtain paradise ; and he 
entreated the Moolla to bestow on him so invaluable a gift. The 
Moolla consented, and was presently surrounded by an immense multitude 
of men, women, and children, all imploring the same favour. He could 
not refuse, and his beard was speedily plucked, to the last hair. 

The changes to which eastern empires are subjected, have 
given rise to the following proverb, (1318,) w If empire (i. e. 
prosperity) be enjoyed, even for a moment, it is fortunate 
and from the same souvee h^s come another, somewhat more 
fancifully clothed. 

!/ J. Job'll** j r» 

“The traces of the db vers iff ns of Persia are found In the ornaments 
of ruined palaces.” 



Q 




' " Applied to e persbn of noble extraction^ who/thbugh ftduQtfff to 
poverty, shews by bis manners, that: be had,knowu. better times.” , 
There are several of the Persian proverbs that bespeak t* 
resignation aud reliance on God,worthy of & better creed, 
than they profess. 

>r* j\y I M j&>1 -U". 

“ TVhalever business is left to the entire will of God, it r completed by 
km. f 

t >s (?> 

• # 

“ The children of Adam are formed of clay : if they are not humble , 

what pretensions have they to the name ?" 

fij f S\/ y (] f / ^ i 

(< By whatever name you call God, he attends to you." 

The 542d in the copious catalogue before us, gives us the 
Persian mode of complaining of more miseries than one. 

^ — -!>!• ju t y<. 



f< The old woman did not die till a rainy day.” 

Which Roebuck explains as ** spoken of something wKicli ocCurs at a 
very inconvenient time. The death of an old woman is not considered a 
subject of any regret, but is Very inconvenient, if she must be buried in 
a heavy rain.” 

Among the Hindoostanee proverbs, we have the two fol- 
lowing, to indicate what in England would, proverbially 
speaking, be called “ living in clover.” 

J >' Lj' -a- yf d/, 

J/ 1 / c A* u' A * — !: Vr* 4^ 

K , < *' 

“ Oldbetle, new ghee, and a chaste wife ; these three you may ob - 
taih when' Krishna for the deilyj is propitious.” 

(S b'xf's-s. .>*» ur. 

■E 

f r 

** fTiefive fingers are dipped in butter, and his head m the pot.” 

(< To express ft person wallowing in abuddanfe. H# lives in clover. 
(Met.) Taken from a cat, or sot&ejuch animal.” 
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We may also leartty what notion the Hindus have of kings, 
so far as their rank and elevation admit of their tasting plea- 
sures known to the humbler ones of this earth, and only 
strangers to the very highest add the very lowest. 



if The 4*k?T bnd the beggar are friends of no one." 

The following is also laconic and expressive, conveying 
the multum in parvo . 

\a I r j \ff 1 

9 * 

“ Farming is famishing 

Which means, “ letting out revenue,” an idea conveyed 
also in another proverb, in which good ami bad government 
are contrasted. 

1 7 Iff O If- (}u 

“ Government collection is prosperity , farming is depopulation 

ft Umanee is land in charge of a collector on the part of government, 
in opposition to Oojaru , that which is farmed.” 



The saying* 

" Ughun is water on ths fire, i. e. the day is expended by the time 
the water is boiled,” 

gives our author an opportunity of favouring us with the 
Hindoostanee rhythmical cold weather calendar. 



. IS* . cM * ** *'h~ y - 

Q 3 




[Sun* 
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“ Coar (Sept. Oct.) is but the gate of 
Cards (OqtL'Nov.), ends, yet scarcely told. 

Ughun (Nov. Dec } just lets water seethe. 

Pt>08 (Dec. Jan ) ipetkeius hot. ip corners, breathe - 
Magh (Jan. Feb.) lengthens by minute ’'degrees . 4 
* Buf P'haguh (Feb. Mar.) straitens out ottr knees. 

Then Cktyt (Mar April) the pleasant year replaces, 
r ■* And dirty fellows \\ ash their faces/’ - < 

- Wfe fea*a only make room for one or two more. The first !» 
not very aphoristical in its* aspect, but is explained hy au aftec- 
clote, w bich may amuse our readers. 





* 




. ** The all bountiful gave a stately elephant to him who teas shoeless, 
and instead of poison he found a bride." 

“ A mei chant, importuned by a beggar for Beekk (alms) . gave him an 
order on his correspondent for Jiikk, poison, in prder to get rid of him . 
the correspondent's daughter, however, being named Bikha , he so read 
the order, and treating the mendicant with great respect, mounting him 
on bn elephant, &c. made him his son-in-law. The proverb is partly 
a sarcasm on the writing, called juerchaut’s Nagari , which is singuhuly 
indistinct, and the use of which leads to many ridiculous and perplexin * 
mistakes." , * 

The following is quaintly expressed, but certainly suc- 
ceeds in satirizing unnecessary preparation for worthless 
work. 



** He set his mouth afar at sun-set, that he may gape at midnight*' 


Thfe <S$d of the Hindoostanee proverbs teaches the proprie- 
ty of thtoeously enjoying the sefcsori of pleasiird and improve- 
ment, By an allusion to the ifetterfly. 

« v ♦ l 

• IT -e'jt- ‘OV-s-^r J 1 

y ^ * s* 

“ Up, butterfly, it is Sowun," ( 7 . p. July ,, August J 

. byperbuljcjaJ mpde, in wlucha com pi cm, Hindoostanee 

8fUcie8,Js " 9 >a F ^terl«ie. ,\yhen a 
ctw^er.^ctf deej^s: 
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** The name of God is better than this," 

“It i^a, phrase used by shopkeepers especially, in reply to a de- 
mand fps better articles* than the one offered for sale." 

The common Scotch proverb of “ In for a penny, in for a 
pound,” is expressed in Hindoostanee by a much bolder fi- 
gurc. . » ’ ^ 

. j3 y <£Z— u f** > 3 t* / — ' cf" 

* * I have put my head into the mortar, it is useless tardread the sound 
of the* pestle.” 

" (Eng) Over shoes, over boots ; or, in fora penny, in for a pound." 

But one of the m^t singularly quaint inodes of expression 
is fouud in a proverb, corresponding to our common Eng- 
lish -one of Kt The belly chimes, 'tis time to go to dinner.” A 
Musselman, when he means to express excessive hunger, 
says . 

Cii (ft 3* I st f 

“ The bowels are exclaiming Qool Aoowullah, (there is but one God”) 

“ The phrase implies excessive hunger. (Eng ) The belly chimes, 
’tis time to go to dinner." 

We must here take leave of the (t Proverbs,” recommend- 
ing the work to Oriental scholars in particular, as enabling 
them to understand much of what might otherwise be un- 
intelligible in the books that may fall in their way, and to 
our readers in general as one, to which they may turn at #11 
times, and find both amusement and instruction. Forbidding 
as is the aspect of a book of proverbs, we must say for our- 
selves, that in looking into Roebuck’s, we have met with 
much, that gives us a better knowledge of the Persians and 
Hindoos, than we before pressed ; and every time that 
we open the volume, we stumble upon something new. * 

The Memoir of Captai&'Roebucjk’s Life, which is prefixed 
to this volume, is drawn out in a brief, but able maup^r, by 
Mr. Wilson ^ anef'is the well-deserved testimony of a friend 
tb the industry, indefatigable zeal, and honourable and up- 
right Cond if Ct of one; who fbV Several years was a fellow la- 
bourer id iheifeme iliSA if Oriental literature 'With hi nf self. 
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n* Memoranda of a Voyage on tfm Ganges . 

Memoranda of a Voyage on the Ganges* 

[Con tinutd^f root voh it p r. 253, Old Series,] 

M J » 

Nov. 17. — On leaving Bhaugul pore, we this day made great progress at 
first, through a rich cultivated country, which afterwards degenerated into 
open, barren looking plains j but there is a great difference in this respect 
in the two banks of the river. On the right, the land appears highly cul- 
tivated,' and productive of good crops; on the left, the surface yields crops 
indeed, but without any luxuriance of aspect, or diversification of the view 
from trees" or shrubs of any description. We landed 0 £ this bank, as 
it was most convenient for tracking ; and on different parts of’ibl observ- 
ed a crop of a small fragrant smelling shrub, which looked well, and as X 
was told by my servant, was in use as an article of food ; but what part of 
the plant is employed for that purpose, he could not mak^ me understand. 
It was, Dat carina, Sahib ! and something about Arra , which only ren- 
dered my ignorance of the language, and the inconvenience I was 
thereby exposed to, more evident to myself ; and confirmed me in the 
resolution 1 had previously taken, to commence the study of Hindus- 
tanee in a regular manner. On this bank were several fields of a tall 
plant, which we concluded to be the Indian corn — it flourished well, and 
the fullblown flower formed a pretty termination to each stem. In one 
or two of these crops, there grew a small creeper, which intvvined it- 
self around the stem ; and from its extent, and the care apparent in 
protecting its growth, 1 wa$ at a loss to determine, whether the Indian 
corn or the creeper was to be considered the essential article of pro- 
duce. A few trees were seen growing around a small village, and vve 
passed here a grove of mangoes, or what in the language of the country 
is termed a tope. It wa> told me, that the Indians plant these mango 
groves as an act of benevolence, on account of the shade they afford ; 
and that the forming a mango tope contributes equally to immorta- 
lize the individual as erecting a serai or a temple, or construct- 
ing a tank for the public benefit. The boats again crossed the 
river, and we were tracked along the bottom of a high clayey bank, 
which continued for a mile or two, and terminated in a sloping beach, 
beyond which was a mere flat of sand, covered at intervals with slender 
shrubs and coarse grass. There was nothing to admire here, excepting 
the setting sun, disappearing in the distance behind a range of hills, 
which presented themselves in advance, stretching, like those of Raje- 
mal, apparently at right angles to the river. We soon came to, at a 
beautiful point of land, named Juangira, where a pleasantly sheltered bay 
received our floating vehicle. Tti&fineness of the evening, and the 
moon then shining brightly, invitee us abroad. Walking along, we oc- 
casionally fired off our guns, which caused numerous floclcs of waterfowl 
to rise on wing, producing a noise like thunder, or the lengthened volley 
of a battalion in line. 

IBM.- — As soon as dawn appeared, and the usual bustle among the 
Dandies overhead announced the preparation for w our departure, X has- 
tened on shore to examine the adjoining rock of the point, which X found 
to consist of large rounded blocks, some lying horizontally, and others 
vertically. Ah these rock* are compose^ c# a hard red colored granite. 
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with a disposition to the gneiss stratification. Some sculptures on these 
at the, waters edgfo.were well executed ; but from the distance at which 
they were placed, f could not examine minutely the individual figures. 
On the samnrit of the hiU there is a Moorish structure, evidently 
a mansotetittf, of the sathe general character as those described at 8a- 
crigully irtuf Peerpoirtty. Hdre, however, in place of being appro- 
priated “be' the last tenement of ohe ' poor mortal, the mausoleum 
appears. to be used as a common receptacle for many; and I ob- 
served at teas t sir or seven' plain brick tombs, placed side by side across 
the eticfesur^. s Like the others, this building consists of an outer wall, 
forming the cbUrt, and a small apartment, surmounted by a dome, with a 
square Base, and arched niches and doorways, similary ornamented ; but 
m place of one, there are three of this kind here, resembliug each other in 
every teSpecf. That which I entered contained no to mb, and was very 
dirty and deserted-like. Having descended the hill, and turned the point, 

I was surprized at the sight of an island in the river, a short distance 
from the shore ; and the bold rocky face Which it presented, with a Hin- 
doo temple renting on the frowning fabric, and appearing, in regard to 
figure, a mete continuation of it, proved too great an incitement to admit 
of a moment’s hesitation about visiting it. As I approached the rocks, f 
perceived, that they resembled exactly those of the promontory 1 had just 
left. After glancing hastily over them, I ascended the stair, which 
led to' the temple, and was encountered in my progress by the priest, 
who made his Salaam, and clasped his hatfds with an attitude of re- 
spectful entreaty, which 1 did not well comprehend, but took for grant- 
ed was expressive of pliant condescension on his part ; and as we pro- 
ceeded, 1 found my conjecture had been correct. He appeared to omit 
no opportunity of shewing every thing, to the innermost penetralia — the 
Penates, even, of the temple. This edifice consists of a number of se- 
parate apartments, placed in different galleries, at different degrees of ele- 
vation of the rock. Of those I saw three, containing as many or more 
apartments. There was little interesting in most of these, and a few 
seemed appropriated for the accommodation of the chief pontiff, and his 
inferior ministers in the sacred fuhCtiohs. The ‘principal depository of 
the images and symbols of the deity Was situated pn the second gallery ; 
and although f was not permitted to cross the threshold, the holy man 
granted me as*niuch as was sufficient, to obseive every thing in the inte- 
rior.^ Pushing my head forwards, and bending the body, I could j>er- 
ceive two shallow basins with channels brining from them, similar to 
those of Colgong, having also a black Cylindrical stone in the centre. 
The images Were stored up in a sVn^|^i’ecess in the wall, which the com- 
pliant Bramin did not scruple to dfepliy.40 me, but at too great a dis- 
tance io distinguish theft figures, 1 fir tlte'lymbols, with which' they * were 
itfrrbunded. fctobfc hdtieTof two beMteging from the ro6f* Which the 
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meat in gallery CdpthifiCaa $m alf clay, stf UcttiVe, raised 







soothing scene, 

^i e *- - 

fleers,- <»pp^eAMy Ipdi^pi* 3 r f 

>JT«wn ijftgpap 

PwWwf£^iW*i Isbey w*. em^oyefTm , .ccjebratipfi y. $ip^, 

rtoMttta . ®e ^ncipel^amm, .vtafe** ac^mj^nied 

through tp£ sacred edifice, did ( uot cease his civfhtra. till we gop to our 
boatagain, v?hen the present o/~a rupee appeared, from the satisfaction 
o^ his^%dts, amply to , recompense him /or all |iajiUentipn/and polity- 


ng f , . 

several of the tablets displayed, two figures of.eqpal size, and 'others 
groupes^ consisting o/qne large and several small figures lil^e children a- 1 
rvupd it v .A /emale hepd, put out in the rock close to thp .water,* had a 

expression: ^ ' '' V * 

^He sojl is again clayey, and has been so for some time. I re marked first * 
the^red s^pdy snd.^ ^e village of Colgong, f t was succeeded by the 
com^OmJom^Hrdpf white sr.nd and clay i and, at fioglepore thered sand 


, tpwmco,\ye uaveoeeu so muon accustoraep, ,aince entering 
jAt ii^et-., Ob the rigtfy Ijank too, th^ red san4'has agsfnlap-"; 
soil iavthe Jbank exhibits much com pactness,ah& at tim Village 


upon 
peared* 

strong co^p^pnpi its particles.^ Imsred sandy sod appears like pulverized 
redmortar, amljseems to contain a due proportion of siliceous ana argtlla- 
tfffHs,' htting ft.adniirably for the, purposes of vegCta tion.j Itfeels 


mptst^^id contains affhe surjage &JT/ 

'<%W " - - - * 


i stones. It is exceed- 

1 ‘ f ^ * * /* >js * # *- h 


meagre saqdor wld„c]ay, which.we have passed so fr&juenfcly in. our 
progress.’ ' * " ‘* ' 1 li * '* / s "‘^ 

Having struck into the village^ n^r^the }K>int where the red shit re- 
commences, I was tempted to look into a Cartwright’s shop, where might 
he seep the unwieldy hackery, xart, ) in its embryo stage, 

rudis Hague informis." T ^epUbe^iu deed appears applica- 
backery in all stagiin^li eii^teheexfor it is certainly the most 

1 4«W n < S '** 1 m# WMfagt ifivoM# <SfeF«r- 
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w$>icb are t#^b« You nd hitch Whe^e" in the heiglfbourhood of an Indian 
village, I arrived at tfid town of CdmmeVgtinge, or Juangira, for it 
is known by botli nanjes. * Here I could not but admire tne superior 
cc&nfort, "displayed' in the appearance of the huts, and the dress and 
aspect of the people* The niits Were all tightly built, and the ve- 
rapd&g Welt swept j and the interior of the apartments, as far as 
cduld be seen from without, shewed great attention to order and .clean- 
liness, on* the part of its inmates. Many articles of manufacture too, 
which we had not seen in So small a place, were here exposed for 
b§fe } and atJthl stall of one man alone, I observed a greater variety of 
garden stuffs, than 1 had seen any where before. Two roots in particular 
vgeienew to me, 'which the servants infoi med ns were used as articles 
of food The great road passes through Cmnmergunge, and it is delight-* 
fully shaded am each side by the Burr, the Pipal, and 'the Palm , the 
three most common, and, I believe, most useful trees in India. I re- 
marked that the Pipal tree is large, and resembles the Burr or Banian * 
(Ficus Indica) in the coionnated trunk, (like a gothic pillar,) and the 
colour and* freshness of its leaf ; but its branches are individually longer, 
less covered with foliage, and do not afford the close arbour of those of 
the Banian. The leaf is smaller and narrower, with a long narrow point 
or beak 5 and no shoots are sent down from the branches to form new 
props for the parent stock, as in the sacred, or Burr tree. Ot palms 
there appear to be two species, most commonly met with at this place, 
distinguished principally by the leaf, which ih long and narrow, with 
narrow divisions in the one, and broad in the other species. In the 
first species too, the colour of the leaf Is darker, and the substance of it 
less succulent than in the other. Its stem is generally decayed-look- 
ing, and stripped, as it were, of the bark, which appears rotten, and of a 
black colour. In the colour of the dress of the inhabitants of this village 
there appeared to be an infinite variety, some being habited in yellow 
and green, with a red cummerbund of the same colour round the body. 
Two or three boys, who amused themselves watching our firing, looked 
uncommonly interesting in these ghrments of many colours. We now 
crossed the river to the left side. Which from low sandy plains gradual- 
ly rose to a very elevated steep bank, with a strong current flowing be- 
low it. The alligators, which had dot been noticed for some days near 
the Budgerow, again came into View. They were very large, and one of 
greater *ue. 

[To 8* continued^ * 
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In the monthly series of om* M&gnfeine, we were enqjblted 
to ptfe&Hit to ouf readers the fiNt and second^ chapters of the" 
# Ninth Book of *he Bkagavat, Van*late<i bjr tjiat distinguish- 
ed Orientalist* the late Captain Fell* The profound learning 
of that eminent tfehederi Is a sufficient tffrraor of the aecttw 
tacy offiny transl^n^faoffl ttnd‘WuId alone be 
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sufficient to glve i^kfiie to the 1 vrork jjbiit ini 4 ' thd presen t 

ease, it enhances t1be^Vdi4lji V 6^^a^|^alis which' ai*e in th^U)- 
' selves of con skter able im^o^t'anceJ ' T*h£ 5 ^^x^rava^ht^absjuN 
dities of legendary Action are, it Ts' tnie, lidfffc amusing oi* in- 
structive in themselves ; bTStl^hCu they illuminate, however 
faintly, tbedark periods bfremote antiquity, and When they 
exercise* a present and powerful influence upon the minds 
of millions, they are not to he disregarded bj learning or 
philanthropy. In these relations the Bhagavat is: pre-etui 
nettt. There is great reason to believe, that it Is a composi- 
tion considerably subsequent to the rest of the eighteen great 
Puranas amongst which it is classed, and may be a work 
Of the twelfth century. It has been compiled, however, up- 
on a Careful and laborious investigation of its predecessors, 
and forms a valuable epitome of the whole, preserving, in- 
deed, many thinggj which are no doubt of ancient origin, 
hut which have disappeared from older compositions. On 
this account its genealogies and history have been especially 
followed by Sir Wm. Jones, Wilford, and Colebrooke ; and 
Dr. Buchanan has employed it as his chief authority in his 
ingenious and elaborate tables of the genealogies of the Hin- 
dus. The ninth chapter is that portion of the 'work In %hich 
the earlier part of those genealogies is comprised, extending 
from the first created man down to the age of Krishna, or 
beginning of the present, or Kali Yuga . 

In the other point of view under which we bavh consi- 
dered it, its influence upon prevailing opinions, it may be re- 
garded as more important, perhaps, than afj^the other works 
which bear upon the national religion j the Vedas and Pura- 
na£ It is, indeed, almost the only Puraua which is read in 
Gangetic Hindustan, and supplies the popular worship df 
Krishna with all its cherished f^fjons. It is the great ad- 
vocate of faith, as o p popetLfe philo soph y, and inculcates the 
superiority of Bhacti , (iffipiicit trust in Vishnu,) over all mo- 
, val^r, devotional acts. The convenience ofthis do r ctrih£, 
which** certainly foreign to tbe primitive Hindu system, 
gave it rapid currency; and it became* diidie,the governing 

« inciple of almqsV the Whole Hindu population^ That the 
uree whence It ,was derived waS the ^vork before qs, will 
be evident from the portions we shall publish; and tile illus- 
trations offered by our present number, will sufficiently 
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shotir the^xtjraYpgant extent . to which, this demoralising prin- 
ciple la carried. Theperusalwilf furnish us with a master- 
Jcey ta the comprehension of ipticn that is most to he lament- 
ed jn thenajlpn^ character pf the Jlipdus. 
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Translation *of Ike Qth Book of the Bhdgavata . " 

ChaK Ilf/ ♦ 

Sufta related: — Saryati, the third son of MAtfu, was a prince deeply 
versed in the doctrines and ordinations of the Vkdas. fie it was who 
expounded the rite to be performed ofi the second flay of the sacrifice, 
which wa$ undertaken by Angiras. The lotus-eyed Sifhanyg, was his 
daughter j lie went with her to the holy mansion of the*sage Chyavana, 
During her stay In the forest, she used to rove about, examining the va- 
rious trees. On one occasion, she perceived in the hole of a mound rais- 
ed by termites, two brilliant sparks reeemblingfire-fiies : taking a thorn, 
she pierced these two lights, and from them a quantity of blood imme- 
diately spouted forth. 

The whole of the troops which had attended rti'the retinue of Saryati 
were attacked with sickness : the king himself w as greatly alarmed, 
and demanded of his followers if any of them had behaved disrespect- 
fully towards the holy Chyavana $ adding, it evident that some injury 
had been offered to him. Suhanyh was in dreadful consternation, and 
acquainted her father that she had thoughtlessly pierced two lights with 
a thorn. WhenSARYATi heard his daughter’s confession, he was mighti- 
ly agitated : being acquainted with the wishes of Chyaiana , he appeased 
him by presenting Suhanyd in marriage to him. Thus he was relieved 
from the misfortune which had befallen his army 5 and having previous- 
ly obtained the sanction of the sage, he returned to his capital. 

Sultanya, by her becoming conduct, conciliated her husband, who 
was naturally of a very .violent temper. On a certain time, the two 
physicians of heaven came to jhe abode of the s$ge. Chyavana, hav- 
ing first paid his homage to them, thus addressed them : {( Ye powerful 
deities, restore me* to my youthful state, which if you do, you Shall 
receive from mpyolur shares of the moon -plant at the sacrifice, to which 
at present you ate not .entitled. J require a youthful appearance, grate- 
ful to the female heart.'* T 

They made their obeisance to the holy man, and acquiescing in 
his request, desired him to immerse himself in a sacred pool, which 
had been made by .the $iddha&. , Chyavana, who was wrinkled, bis 
nerves and frame .completely debilitated Jff$m the effects of old age, .en- 
tered the P9% *9 likewise did the two Sons of Aswtn't. 

' ouf bf the pobl, three Wost beautiful youths, ornamented 

* witf/necMaedS 6f fotbSefcy with beafrtiful ear-rings, elegantly attirdd; add 

* exactly alike* Whah Svhany d observed them all three so. similar, and 
alike ^equalling the splendouy of the sue, she wa* £8^4 with apprehension, 
and not oeing able to distinguish her husband, she begged protection 
from th^ tw<> n^avdnly ^hjrsiciabs. They Wefe deligJltSJ With her vir- 
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^oo», conduct,*!*! ot|& M&; failm&WMe**} 

o^&u^erb <i*"5 >Kv-yf?,*d 

^ . . ( S 4 MtvArrxs.^b^l|i^ the 

abode of Ckyavdna : there he beheld, by the aide of his. daughter,' a 
youth, who resembled the syij iu udendour. Sukanyh had clasped 



You have, deceived a s ftg&V' adored 1 by alt the whrtd, 'arid have 
flked ybhr affectionson a juvenile paramour. YoWah? the daughter 
' of a reririWried v family, how have you allowed yuftr mind to y fo]lo^v the 
baths of wickedness; arid bring this disgrace upon your birth’? ! 
that You should thus have deg>aded the family bf ycrtiKjmteritS.’ ‘ 1 $m- 
smiled, and said : ** Father, this youth is *ftoar ^nhy’rh 2&w ; he 
: te a ddschnda’pt of the race of BinRiou{ w She tb&tt related! the' Whole of 
the circumstances attending the change of appearance Of fJhfyttvaka. 
'S'ihV^W' was exceedingly* astonish&dyand embracedh?^ daughter i a f- 
TeCtiorihtfely. The Sage made hts preparations forlhC *sa6rin6e, and 
prCsenttedportionsofthe mooh^pUut to the tWo eelestial phyaichids, 
who were not entitle^ to receive it, by the rule* of tb % Pmas* 1} fndra 
bVerconie s with Wr&th at this act of Chyavantt, a ritfV raised his 
’"thdhdefboftib Ifay the' sage ) blit the descendant of i^r^« l drfesfed 
’* arhrv of the god, in the very act of throwing the l weapOn * From 
'ifibC^riod it has become generally allowable for physicians 'to parti- 
cipate in the mbon-plant in a sacrificial ceremony.* * ’ ^ 

Saryati bad three sons, Uttanavarhi, A'narttts, arid Bhurtshtia. 
jtfftVrtta Wtii the father Of 5 ittiitata, who -bu ilt K'itifasthhli oh thb sea 
sHdref : lie rrihde Kusasthaft his capital. He hUd (did hundred's, 
of whom Kahtidhii was the' eldest. Kakiidini todk^hft ’ virgin daugh- 
ter to' the regtoh of Brahma ? to solicit a husbahd for her. jAt the fime 
of his arrival there, the heavenly Choristers Were dhauhitfng f l^e remain - 

1 i *v« . ,sl -t ^ jf- lLh , • tA* i _* t . .. - M's t, < 



itoi eVeri of the offsprings 4f ybur sonsV'dr of y6<i ^grahdsdri^s . t Since 
; V4& arrival here/ the tube of twenty computations of^tbd^fodf dges 
has passed by : th^fdfbre depart, and present this jeWd bf a vftgiif to 
. the mighty Balarkma 1 , U portion of the grid of grids, who/ that he 



f The’ctrtrfury ofruTaitWmcf^yoa^itltt^adrthir^^ t^ Moi^sr oVsst. 

r mtudikaHfat iikioqa , sen^^a ^ ^ei^e.. probsblj^, HMipton 

/»»»«(»! •****• 

“■Ik uMiji ^ Oe' lMMil««r *M«, 

whence it became the resideqee cd. Kdslum, > snd qv qbjpt of venera tioa to the Hid* 
das. It is still a celebrated InraU td Ghnd^St, andiu^eflort of numerous pilgrim^. 
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»erjt*d ? by^fiis hhfP eftiig?atetl to various region* . ' He 

bestowed bis beautiful daught&pofi *-*ffee* resplendent '* and 

kboSe^f Ifaffa/bna, forthe purpose of perform - 

il^j^ftPcd/d ," h ■■'t/'lr.l -d »«'. * 1 7 X ,'i' 

-5^v~ ibviwa^yV* - : - 

*\,1 , i°'. /£'**"« <1 - "* 1 O* - h.,^,4 :. . ’ j , . ji* . i 

: , Sp&a related Tb,e$on of ? N^B«AOA .was N&bhiga ; he was a v^ry 

^pfd^eolqgiau.i .Wbqp tyj&brotliers made a division toe Jjatr^jp- 
oU» fieri tage,they allotted hi$ftftber,^AiiHAGA to him, gis portion ; 
foroa bis demanding what they bad set aside, as his gUptmeut, 
they answered : * We have given pver mir father N&bh&ga io you r tor 

your share of the heritage/ Nabfrega related what his brothers had 
said : bis father tojd him .to rest satisfied, and further acquainted mm, 
that the, enlightened desqencbtnts of Angiras were at, that time -employed 
ju sacrifice*} that when the two sixth lunar days should arrive, they 
would be at a loss regarding the ceremonies ordained for those days. 
He instructed him to point out to them that wo Suktas f or hymns, sacred 
ip tlie VisWAOKVAS j and assumed him* fa? that favpOr; they would, when 
they, appended to, heaven, bestow on himaU the wealth which might re- 
main at the close pf the ceremony. , . . ,, 

Nahh&ga acted ashis father bad desired, and when the descendants 
of Angiras went to heaven, they presented him with all .that was loft 
at the conclusion of the sacrifice He was about to take possession,, when 
a human form, ofa very dark, hue, approached from the norths and thus 
exclaimed: “ All that. is here is mine.” N&bh&gazdddt “ Au.has b^en 
given to me by the RisHia.’ ■ The figure answered ; , “ In this 
casg 4 refer ; it **> your father.” NMbgadid&o, and receivedfor answer, 
tfiat at a certain period the Rishis had determined, that whatever might 
remain on, the spot. where.* sacrifice- ban been performed, should. be 
ihe .exclasive right of Rudra, for that he is a god, and descrying of all. 
On.tbiaiVdM^fl bowed reverepiftHy,aad thus addressed the, male, 
who was Rudra ; “ Certainly Ob Lord, all is thine j thus ha^ my fa- 
ther determined, and I respectfully acquiesce/’ iiw^ru thps answered : 

Xmvrj father has spoken righteously, ypu also hare adhered, fo truth. 
1, therefore present you with eteriudiy w v i«e k^°n r ledge y , a nd . further, 
accept from me, att the wealth which has been 'left at ike, sacrifice/’ 
Having said this, the god disappeared- f .Whoever shouldbcar this in 
Iris mind in the morning, and in t^e eveuing^^hec.ptt^cs leaped, versed 
ii).f»olyrt«xts, and ultimately obtain^ i-he mansiop.nf bliss^ 

. Frpm J> T <|bb6ga was.<le^nde4,^w^«rf^fl, ; %fid very holy and 

Virtuous, that thc curse pf tbe not him, 



on whom the Curse of 

'Am&tvi fMn hj|d : dumbimn &$$$ » 

fcontartentsj -hedjftdwfinitf iwealkhy and power ^relybb- 

" ^irtto d^jf™««dd,) v d§ 5 ^ 
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employed in cleansing the temples of 

delightfultale? recounted of Achjjpta j bis eyes ' In 'Viewing' the sacred 
fanes ot tiftikunda, hfa per^Ori in attencfarice Oh the demoted ^slef^nts of 


ih^ to the places Of holy pHgrftrthsje sacredfo Hftri 1 , and his head delighted 
iri salutation to the feet of Hrfthikbsa. ' TKos wbre alt h&* actions dedi • 
cated tb the sacred Vishnu, and, aidedfry priests eternally devoted to his 
service, he governed the whole world'. He caused numerous Sacrifices of 
the horse Wbe performed in honour of the lord Ofoflfermgs, by Ka sisk- 
in, Asita, Gmit&na, and Other sages. He it was who directedthe course 
of the rivbr Snrustbati to the region bf Dhatn6 &% : In his sacrificial cere- 
monies, ’those assisting ih the performance, the Ritioihs and the specta- 
tors, appeared as deities. His domestics. froth continually hearing and 
chaiintmg the praises of the most high, did not covetthat "heaven which 
even dbitfesare desirous to obtannjthey already beheld, as it wees, Mti- 
k unda in their hearts. Aided by austere penance, Ambbrisha, through 
the discipline of devotion, and by his adherence to the regal duty, 
pleased the god /Km,. 'He theri gradually relinquished all worldly desires; 
becoming indifferent to palaces, to his queen; his children,’ friends, 
his * tii%hty depftahts, Cars, steeds, innumerable gems, his personal 
ornaments, 1 warlike weapon$> and his inexhadstible treasure. 

Hart delights ih those steadfast in their faith; and presented to A fit- 
barisha his Own discus, so dreadful to adversaries,' and so powerful for 
the? protection of his devoted. Ttyfe monarch was determined on strict 
adherence to the service of Krishna- he and his queentherefore made 
a vow tb keep sacred for one year the twelfth day of each fortnight of 
the moon. When the vow was completed, he fasted for three days and 
three’ nights itr the month of KAriika, and afterwards performed his ab- 
lution*' in the YdmtthA. He then worshipped the mighty Hari in the 
forest of Madhb; according to the Ordination of the ceremony Mahd - 
hhUbiha, making offerings! to the deity. Of fine Cloth and scented gar- 
lands. He alkopaid his deVotfons td theholy Bf&hbianas, sending' to 
their dwellings six millions of cbws, all elegahtly attired : tfeeir horns were 
cased with gbld, their hoofs With sihfcpr ; they Were famed' for the quan- 
tity of thfeir milk, iuSdness of disposition, the youth,* beauty, and ele* 
gandC Of ttteir calved. ' After having given a splendid banquet - to * the 
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aroSb, gave Itfen *8 "skat, made-thO necessary offerings ; an dehi bracing 
his feet, ^oHcited hifn to take^liis meat. JJurvAfd* consented, and con- 
templating' the holy one, fee entered the pure istreimr f fee Knniahd. 

When this OOS&rr^d^ ffeeK^Onfy time, irf t 

which the bre&kihg of the ^rinee f ^f(#t~cMfd fak^‘ptace i 7die aocording- 

^ 2 ^ %***¥* Jas 
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X He led the S&rtauti into the djesety, where «t .present it is ^finally lost. 
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ly summoned* tlie 'drd^^anMjor their advice, how lie should act in a 
case Which left bitmap? unfortunate adoption. He thus addressed them : 
* f Point out, Qh }JjricsWt what .mode f shall' adopt to' avoid incurring 
sitt. If I do notbreak my fast on this <|ay, 1 am guilty of a sinful act j 
sp jaml, if r break s previously to the entertainment ofthis holy saint : 
will piy fist be considered as brpWn. jf I only sip water!” The Br&h- 
manasaoswered; “ The dripkipg of water way be considered ds either 
breaking the last, or it may ” Ambarlsha accordingly sipped some 
water y, he then, contemplated in hW miudwhat could .have* caused the 
sage to bpdfe come lKer£, Durvfca?, by his intellectual wisdom, was 
aware, of the king's thoughts i be became excessively agitated, his coun- 
tenance being distorted with rage. He was also overcome, tfith hunger, 
and fbus addressed Awbarlsha, who, was standing before hiuo bumbly vvith 
joined hands : ‘ ‘4 Qbserve the, flagrant breach of duty, of this wicked 
wretcli, jpf this would-be devotee of &wq lairived here as a guest, and 
he, CQnceiviug himself amonarch, had given rae an iqvitatipn ; then, 
without. haywig fulfilled it, he indulges his own appetite ; however, he 
shall repent. o£ such conduct/’ Saying,tb is,. )ie tore off his matted hair, 
which be caused to. assume a form resembling the destructive fire of the 
last day, and 'with which he intended to destroy the monarch. AmbarUha 
observed, this dreadful Jigure approach, bearing an uphtted sword, and 
making, the earth tremble, as it were, from the pressure of her feet 5 
but he. stood firm. The discus, which the god Hart had presented 
him, had received instructions from the mighty Purusha to protect his 
devoted, and the advancing figure was consumed by it, with the same 
ease that the fprest fire destroys the enraged serpent. DurvAsan ob- 
serving the discus now directed towards him, fled in great consterna- 
tion, to avoid its destructive influence; .. The discus followed him so 
closely, that in order to save his life, the sage retired, to the caves in the 
mountain Merit ; but there even he was not safe : heathen fled among&tjthe 
seas, the hills, and heavens j but wherever he retired, there he beheld 
the dreaded discus. Thus finding he had no asylum, he was dreadful- 
ly alarmed. He at last proceeded to Brahma, whom he thus implored : 
4t Oh self- prod need ! deliver me from the dreadful discus of Hart,** 
Brahma said : “ When the mighty Hari resolves on the destruction of the 
world, including even my abode, be has the power of doing so by a sin- 
gle frown } for he . equals the dregful K(da himself. I have it not in 
my power to restrain his discus. .1 myself, Bhava, Qaksha, Bhrtgu, and 
the other , saints, the lords of subjects, the lords, of beings, the chiefs of 
deities, and the like, are all subservient to Hari,^t \ d we obey in the most 
undeserved, • manner all hi| commands. . Burvdtas thus still distressed, 
Bmhmft n nt having afforded him any relief,; fled to Siva, who dwells in 
KaUdsa, Siva spoke to him ip these words' : “ I have no power over the 
supreni. e ^A r 4 r^f< ,| U/.i 9 whom this whole resides, at whose command hot 
oply this m udvipb J abide, but thq^auds of otl\er worlds, were produced : 
retire tp riiat,//ai*i A with whose' super natural energy, l> Simatkuin4ra, 
N&rada, the mighty Aja, Kapil a , Apaniaratethta, Dhatma , Devala, 
Atari, Merichi , and numerous lords of Siddhas, altUbttgh wp areas it were 
dmnisfcibht/ahd We arMsnlelbp'eh in his energy, afe totally unacquainted. 

* Rather a Bifralarian d|elsida : hat meaning is, that the sipping of water 
does not of necessity imply breaking a religious fast. 
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He alone can afford you an asylum from tbi#{ weapon, bard to be endured 
even by the gods/’ The sage still without relief* went tp Vaikuntka, 
where ffari dwells with Jjakehmi, Tremblingly he, advanced, still op- 
pressed with the mighty power. of the discus, apdfalliqg prostrate at the 
feat of the. god, Ims ulus supplicated : “ Oh. thou, who art imperishable, 
infinite, and desired by the just — Oh thou, on whom all. worlds contem- 
plate, deliver me from my sin $ unwittingly have I offended those fa- 
voured by thee. Oh Aehyuta, a name d^ppugh which even the infernal* 
are saved, Jpray grant me grace,” . , * .. tl ,. t 

j Hari said : “ I, Oh sage, am subservient to those whS s<p-,ve J»e* and 
cannot exercise my free will ; I, gm.one whose mind can be subdued hy 
the virtuous j I make favourites of those only who adore me j without 
t»y adorers 1 do not fully govern myself ; how then is, it possible that 
I should forsake those, who on my account forsake, wives, homes, sons, 
friends, wealth, and even life, and make me their chief object, relying 
on me as an. asylum. As virtuous wives* by their fidelity, conquer their 
lords, so do the good, who view all alike, gain roe by fixing their minds 
on me alone. They do not. r eveu joog for the four Muctis promised by 
me for their recompense how then should they think of other rewards, 
which perish through time. I am the life, of the virtuous, and the vir- 
tuous are the life of me j excepting me, they kgow none other, and ex- 
cepting them, l have no acquaintance. Listen, Oh sage, to the means 
whereby you may be freed from ypur crime. , Return to the prince 
whom you have offended — for* bear in mi ad, that when violence is of- 
fered to the good, evil recoils on the offender. Penance and science 
are source# of happiness to Br&hmanas $ but, if pursued by the wicked, 
their effects are mischievous. Proceed; therefore, to the son of 2V46A4- 
ga, appease the mighty monarch : by tbis only will yon obtain relief ; 
may you be successful,’ * .... 

Chapter V. 

Snka related : “ Tliu& having been instructed by fieri, Durvams * 
still afflicted by the discus, proceeded t a Ambarisha, and prostrated him- 
self before him. The king felt ashamed at observing the Muni at his 
feet j but viewing his extreme distress, be was overcome with compassion, 
and thus glorified the heavenly weapon. . “Thou art fire* thpu art the 
very sun, thou art the, moon, the lord of the planets, thou .art the wa- 
ters, the earth, the heavens, and theT winds ; thou art the whole ; thou 
art the, organs of . fense. Salutation to thee. Oh Sudanana, of , one . 
thousand t ray$, and favourite of the mighty Achyuta. Salutation, to 
thee* the destroyer of all of her weapons, doj,hou confer grace on this 
priest. Thou art virtue, Immortality, and truth ; thou art the sacri- 
ficer* and the enjoyer of the sacrificial rites y thou art. the. protector of 
different regions ; thou art the soul of all* and the mighty glory of the 
eternal. I offer salutation tp thee, &bha, the midge to all kinds 

of virtue $ to thee* a destroying comet to the infernal*, and to the un~ 1 
godly } to thee* thecheri&her of .the three Worlds, the resplendent, the 
succomptisHer of moat wonderful actions* Through the splendor of thy 
sanctity, spiritual darkness is dissipated* andriight bestowed on the 
pure * thy majesty is not to be equalled j t jy appearance is that of 
pure truth. When, ordered by the mighty 1 lari, thou enterest the 
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armies of the giants ami. the infernals/aod destroyest them j how, glori- 
W’dWtf «^tbe^rf*W^f the ilhivfcffcef hnd 

WWMm W 6f the wffttad.* YA^d 

of me' and by* rfthg* hftppihesa : hir this &tfcS, became* tfX th^khs 

*bf Ifefreri ttiy ‘ des'rrehas been^lfillecf'by 

frie^if l arti ebn&W&redVfriWcni s i n thy afa buefaVouretf hy 

liittiM^^hditfaH^vMftous Idu^fesP reside, • let' thi£ priest tfe' relieved 
from Ws kfflietibrt.”^- - ’ • < ' ff - ' »*'« *" • ^ ^ 

SMdftma/U ftw^aftk^soH tifyfo&WAUliMftt&d the Me 



to ‘trie; even Uftdefeervihg i what. Is there difficult fo the holy, of tfh&t Is 
thdre whieh eknnot W relinquished by the virtuous, .with ’ tvhbrh '“-the 
iiiighty/firfiv is eihbbdied. ‘' Surely his holy khowledg e ij> preserved 
for his «l€cf aiohyV for bv the simple hearing of His name does a mortal 
beconVeptirifted. Td-aay, O prithee, Have I received gfabe fro my oil; 
you rtotoriry havepardoned my jriah&^ressibn, butmyvery e%i8t(5»ce lifts 
been preserved by’ydb.” The kirtg,te<k>lieeting r that hunger was the 
'cansfe r 6f the tfageVhariogat first visited him) 'fell at his feet, and 
soothing hirrt,begged ? 'he xvoukl satisfy his appetite; Dufvatas, after 
havitig frrftVlfe his ; n1eal,' and having received every attention flue ksr a 
ghest, \vas highly gratified, and requested the monarch to regale himself, 
saying v * f f apt delighted, ! ftfn favoxirkd by ihy,meetrdg with you, 
(y mighty AwhnThha r frpm ybur attentjoh to me a^a grfest; the (kin- 
sorts of the imVnortdls ettol the purity ofyour actions, and ,the inliabi- 
fkht^bfthedarith rihftll cefebrateyotir tdb^t holy fani h.” ^l»e : sage then 
riswed tbthek^giohof'^ taken leave ofthe king. 

’-Th^^^grinariotis bf J5#rt?(5y«ti } ¥rom tM commencement 6f his retreftt 
from the discus, until his return to Ambarishn, dccupied bn'e" year, dur- 
ing which time the king subsisted ?>olely On water. 

Aftcy the ^age bad departed, Ambarisha ate. the holy food vyhich 
’lh ad been prepared forlhii^ V^and althoVf^h he well kneWthelhstress 
which the, ^age had 11 nderigb he ; an $ th e mode of \his release /rdni the 
same; he attributed all tb Ine pbvyer 'Qf fhe almighty : 'he i>eCa/ne de- 
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reat/beft ri ti|f In If rs J rqi n dtli e "ifewho may relate, 

apH he : whd may rethih in mibd thembdarch A maarisha * , 

shaif'askttredly becdme;Ae& the eteVnal. ' 
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Arm . . * ■* ‘**W% /|?H t MV'" 

O TW ainsestvyet' kwm, ffetfoV#, f l(>fj k 
My thoughts are with th®# M Mi . * n* ^ 
Where’er I wander, joyous, or oppress’d 
With namelfewsr sotroWa, far frtfm thee and Test f 
* Ever mourning, sinking, v 
Still on thee ever tihmwmg-^ ► * , » f * C 

O Thou votSeen? yet ‘known and^vex' Icndd, * I 

My thoughts are with thee ! 

** ft 

So, far from home> from her lqv’d streams, ft ^ 
Thfc white stork weary t ^ ^ H r i ' 

Flaps her broad wings, and scours the aesert gajes — 
Longs for her sedge, and solitary vide#, <“ * *. d '* 

Mounting, toiling, sinking, * 

^Stifl r*rt them eVeT thrffking, * t iM 

While far, O far detain’d from her lov’d stream# s 
She wanders weary. * 


Thou*£©jp the plumed angels worship *> 

Bending before thee , 

Far from thee though I linger, jet I love 
And still will low thee while on earth I rove. 

Ever frail and failing. 

My soul Jier sm be willing* * 

Thou Highest, whom archangels prostrate worship, 
I bend before thee f 


N# #11 that senseless Atheists fjpast 

Of solemn wonder, H 

Shall aught disparage thee, thou Holy One . 

No, not the crimson coueK of thy bright stun. 
Nor thy wild winds rushing, 

Ncrif'tRy’Mt froods down gushing. 

Nor all dry mighty tram-4hy stanrj host. 

No, nor thy thunder 1 


The earliest dew-encumber’d blushes 
Staining the young rose. 

Were pencil’d by thy limning angels, blest 
To do thy bidding WWb thdv secret rest. 
Heavenly forms pVddudrng, 

Ehth burstmg bftWom loosrhg, 

Tdrthfe ‘ftdl f glow of^angUme flushes * 

Matures the young roSjg. 

Thme is th’ ohqr/» of giathkm nefeuns. 

Calm when thou wjefckpaitv i< < ui 

Thine the deep fire that bursts the starting world 
When empires fffllf'fttf fwfc thy thrott&t# irttflt* f 
Ruin wid$ and thunderm^,' 1 ’ . , Vtr * * 1 

wmo| mm Mu&Mttokj * 

And mitftfih* ti^tjonm*e^*nSi * ' »d 

If thou but speakest. ^ r f 



m 
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Persepofis but strews her iuoary stones. 
Like a sepulchral show of charnel bones. 
To the pilgtifetaitj& 

Where jniqy greatness swelling 


Blasphem’d, 



nrd the 1 piTes of'aiges ^ 1 

’ * m 

■*7*' 


ieir proud tombs btmed! 

r * e ) r ‘j 

Whe*»*afce thyiriackuptstarting temples // 

High to heaven crowded? • 

Bel’oi Assyria, speak t for once to thee 
Tower'd line blood-feme where the Miyelibe 
Sullen moulders, wasting; 

And now the Arab hasting 
Traces nS lhOtf£ thy mockery of temples 

• Fallen and shrouded. * 

p e •»* 1 h j * 

Whose, Athei&t, is the lapse of ages 
Rolling mysterious ? 

Who did create young Time, and watch his ways 
Cummoiuf) as ho Silent grew in days. 

Then to years maturing — 

Now old, but vet enduring ; 

His sport the fall of leaves — the wane of ages f 

Changing mysterious? 

The burden'd years that were, haye feed 
Back to eternity. 

Time rushes on, and dim futurity 
Nears the* bold vision, while all carelessly 
Kingdoms fallen, falling , 

Have strown his path appalling. 

And sere leaved, big events; and years, have fled-** 
Hurl’d t<^ eternity. 

Whosedhen'w vast eternity? 

Whose? The Eternal's! t 
Fate, providence,i the things that were and are— 
Kingdoms that iwje to be — the earth, the air. 

Fire all devouring. 

Seas roarmg, heavens low’ring. 

The agencies df^htofe, eternity^ 

Aie the Eternal's’ 

Dread question! Who is the Elern&f? 

Hark 1 his storms answer thee. _ * , 

Hark ! for the shriek of death when i^theista pfo 
Howls who doth Mh| the earth, and sea, and sky. 
Ruling their changings*-- 0 
Howls who prescribes tne ringings 
Of untold fiery globes that rbfe otemal* 

Hark! all things^ansttfSHthee !' * > f 

imv i u > ' > . m 

The covenng cherubs— hm m« ' f i^r.n » d 

Michael, wi^^h^^deKdhrP^es ppd 
The conqugfi, t fwgej* ,do^4n r h 


T 

■ 9 




s 2 
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Deep And despairing— k * 

Stern De^th, lean and darifig-— - 1 

Hell that blasphemes, bat hot afetoh 1 * the present*# 6 — 
Fall’n Waited cherubs— 

Chaos and night, of ancient fame — 

Light, earth’s pure first-born^ * 

The settled mountains, and the eternal hills— 

The clouds established*, and the gushing rills — 
Ebbing seas dividing, 

* Calm ui the depths subsiding — 

The morning stars that sung thy awful name, * «. 

O glorious First-boi n’— i 

E ich 11 c h material of die muse — 

The moonlight sparkling — 

The wondrous \an< d lih , and light, and hue— , 
The ocean’s sweetest green, the ueaven.’s pale blue*— 
Aurora waiving — 

The breezy woodlands shaking— 

The ardent noon — the eve that steals with dew, / 
Silt nt and datkling — 

\11, all things ansuer lum, O God 
Supremely blessed * 

How great, now wise, how holy, and how just 1 
How merciful to Spare rebellious dust. 

For ever chidipg 
Thee, or insane deriding, 

Oi worse, with wild vOrce jelling, “ There’s no God, 
Supreme and blessed ” 

What then is in the Atheist V book? 

Sweet Poesy had never 

Beam’d midst his foul hints like die living sunbeams 
Burnish d on jetty coal, whose fairest lone gleams 
Mock the rainbow fading. 

On the black pitch degrading. 

Were God not, tlun had been the Atheist’s book 
Perused — no, never 1 

O thou Eternal, injur’d God } 

He steals thy glones. 

He robs thee of thy thunder pregnant storms, 

'1 hv noblest wonders — thy divinest forms , 

Thy whirlwinds snatching. 

Thy purest sunlight catching. 

To mingle with aught base he palls his god f 
lie soils thy gloties ! 

He makes thy sun a pander foul 
To his loath’d cravings. 

The lights of Nature kindle his hot" hist 
Voluptuous, till he sickens with disgust, * 

The calmest sighing 

Of the Irish gales when dying, * 

Fans to impurer flames his jaded soul* 

Nor sates his craving*. r * 

* Prov. ?R u 28 I 
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The bleeding grape that loads the vine, 

The climbing jess’mine. 

The fragrant incepjw of the horded fields, 

Th’ impassioned carols whiph the forest yields. 

The waters welling, ' ' ‘ 

Echoes ever busy* telling 
What sweet secluded bird doth charm the vine, 

Or bowery jessamine. 

All Nalure he perverts, and smiles 
In gloomy greatness. 

He pistil no God^ no country, and no home, 

, Abandoned ever — self-condemned to .ream. 

Thrones and kings hatihg. 

Pleased only that his prating 
Libels the world that feeds his sneering smiles: 

, This is his greatness. , 

Perish the harn that mocks the strain 
Of some faJl’n spirit — 

The impious lore that would the world upturn— 

\ nation’s deep foundations ra£C and bum* 
Remorseless raging. 

The brutal battle waging 
On all that's sacred 1 Perish thy wild strain. 

Dark, chagrin’d spirit ! 

Rob not the nation’s morals ! spare 
Our holiest blessings — 

Our British hearth — our sanctities — our bed — 

Our guardian angels, who benignly shed 
Lo\e, joy inspiring; 

In purity retiring. 

Where our calm homes their heavenly influence share. 
Holiest of blessings! 

’Tis fiendish to demolish all— : 

Oar best hopes blasting. 

O Thou above, great Patron of our homes. 

Strength of our cottages, and of our domes. 

The poor befriending. 

Our social ties defending. 

Arise! assert thy right to govern all! 

Reign everlasting ! t 

0 England, England, ever lov’d, 

My thoughts are with thee ! 

No more thy charming cowslip fields; and woods, — 
Thy chasten’d prosb^bte, and thy silver floods 
In meadows twining. 

Or through thy wide plains shining. 

Glad my dim eyes with rapturous tears ; yet lov'd. 

My thoughts are with thee ! 

And my last prayer shall breathe for thee. 

My sea-girt country* 

1 weep when thou’rt insulted, and my heart 
Throbs for thy weal, and feels the biting smart* 

When ruffians goading. 

And lecherous lore corroding, , 

Would sarathy morals, and with villainy 
Would nrand my country. 
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WeKi'i H&v^hllafthe g^n3m&X*my first breath 




WMW'mtjnrer than % spqwy cP*s 

s1 ^,. ( pa#oc e ^[; v , rfti 
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Lycidas. 
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Vd fo^b ,{ * rr 0 ’ v4 r ' ' ' 'i* ,;l ' ■*-'•- i.:'<.: : ‘ '■• | ^ 

• utx^TUlft^/^o science. 

^Tbe: Professbrof Oriental Lite- K&m abed-din. The author of the 
rature at Bonn, GkFreytag, has work lived in the reign of Almelek 
published various Elections in A- Ainasir Salah ed din «Y usef, in the 
rabic for the use oT students. The years 1236 to 1243, and was charg- 
prlttdijpfaT is ' the Arabic translation ed with several important missions, 
Of tHtJ-FableSof Efspp, or Locman, of which he has given an account, 
iti&li acdordtfigt^ DeSacy from the Several extracts from the history 
Greek m* Hebrew Version , at no very have been published : one collection, 
rfeWrdfe date, and Written in a low. and entitled Selectmex HistoriaHalebi, 


tvliniiv W 1 AM. tv I 4 UVII 111 U IV «U 1 U VULUIVVI. kJViOVICV O/li X 1 W 4 .VM*! 

eveb nngtttrrunatical style. These was printed at Paris in 1819, and 
fablea h^Ve b^en often published, the reign of Saed ed Doula, son of 
The best feditSoii i4'cdnsidet^d to be Seif ad Doula, at Bonn, in 1820, in 
that f Of Mans’. CausSinde Perceval. Arabic and German. The history 
Notwithstanding their application, of Kemaleddin derives its chief in- 
heorever, tO the object of elernen- terest from the valuable details it 
tary ' study, it 1 mrty Very well be affords on the subject of the cru- 
onesdbneeL if^the delicts offhecotn - sades. 

. ? *.jf 7 V£ AbiA... mi i i • . a 1 . . r x 


position aomoruisnuaniy them tor me last selection is tne tragment 

suchhervice. We believe theyare of a work by Ahmed Ebn Arabs hah, 
nOfc lftudi^ 4ft this cduntr^. * [ Tlie entitled 4 r y 

Other' selections composing Prd* * •’ /, » ft t* iljt ■ ft* . 

feasor Frey tag's Cbrestomathia are, * v x§ v ehr'^i 

An«ttractfromthe Tarikh ad Dam _ : \* r ;. 1 i V ^ 1 


iSquatify them for The last selection is the fragment 


/* r > ?♦’ *ipjk i 




lahomn 
ad.- dip, 


jk^rej ^ & •* tiy&l ^ * 

It is a collection of apologues, writ- 
ten i»a style ofgreatelegance, and 
' ? 4 less difficult than, that of die same 
edaJW> writer’s life of Timur. me tenth, 
or , closing, section, is devoted to top 


An extract from t|ie, /Daulet as biography -of len 
Scyiyet,.- v . lf . '■? . , . % The Baron V on octuiimg fta 

f - • ■ l«at to tbe Asiatic .^Qoietyj/rfrm 

- if vt,^v'Vv 4 .- a , the ipatrtces of a 


Baron Yon Schilling has 


tiftheenturie^pf dye Armenia, Society-, h^s consequently midpr- 
A^erbuai),and f ebal ^Tlusmtract is taken to < prepare, .the types* and 
takepirorn#; . he}piigipg ; tp the b- Wr the cost ,,qf pphljslmig yyith 


%rary 

%ft tmtnensemMDbsr ofA- 

rah^yvQrJUcolWtef by thp|atf Mf» 

rieet^ep- The tffird ppilfowrth w% 
tqrical extracts aye ti^|n|rQipidie 


tomcat <exftmU wc takeftJrQipiUie ^-rThf^f^wstap gpy»mpient ft^ 
history ><p£. HaWb, pr , Ateppo,, by alsv pempf^d Jhe Aatatic^ocipty 


.Marichq. and 
piled and edited by 
expected 

nck pqfav'b volume. 
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of Paris to cast a fount fi?i$ki¥s$Pft, ? tojPekting description by Mons.Rey- 
types, from the matrices prepared n lioUarcf, of five Coins of the two 
for the university of f^trBebgaf kings.Jlfyhs Shah and 

racters of which have 4 t Sfeka^ l i<fel , * Sh^h TW were found 

ed by Schiedel in his edition of the jtt tfye fttitis of an phi fort on the 
Bhigavat Gita. x ^ cu ,' 'Berhamputra by |^f pns^ Du-vaucel, 

4. — Mons. Caussin ?i OF and submitted to ' several Oriental- 

has in the press a grammar of ists in Calcutta. A transcript -and 
vernacular or vulgar Arabic, with translation by Mr, Prijpsep WJfe 
dialogues and other illustrations. sent with them to Pari?, the aefeu- 

5. — A Japanese grammar, trans- ** racy of which is acknowledged by 

lated fromjtflb Portuguese by Mpns. Mons. Rpynouajrd, except in one 
Landresse, and a Chinese "^Chrfes- important omission, the name of 
tomathia by Mons. Moulinier, are the city where they werO struck, 
about to make their appearance. , u 

6. — The \v>rks of Meng-tseu, or yp >1. iwc" / 

Mencius, a celebrated Chinese sage, i 

have been translated into Latin, Sonarganu, or, more correctly, 
and are about to be published by Sonargaon. This verification is 
Mona. A. Stanislas Julien. very creditable to r Mops. Rey- 

7. — We regret to observe, that nouard’s knowledge ; of Oriental 
the Orientalists of Paris have lost Numismatics. The coins now sent, 
one of the most celebrated of their he states to be the first perfect 
number, Mons. Langles, Keeper specimens received, in Europe v of 
of the Oriental Manuscripts in the the coinage of the Bengal sultans. 
King’s Librarv , and Principal of those published in the Transact 
the Ro> al School of Oriental living tions cf the Gottingen Sooiety be* 
Languages at Paris. He died on lug defective, and inaccurately 
the 28(h January, after a life de- explained. Mods. Reynouard ha# 
voted to the cultivation of Oriental accounted very satisfactorily for 
literature, and rich in the accu- the reference to the Khalif upon 
mulation of literary honours. Five these coins, after the Khalits of 
funeral orations were pronounced Bagdad had long ceased to exist ; 
on the occasion of his death, by and shews, that the Khalits of 
Mr. Caussirt, on the part of the Egjpt, although little reverenced 
Institute; Mr. Gail, on that of the at home, wore for a considerable 
Royal Library*, Messrs. Barbie do period objects of veneration to the 
Borages and Jomard, on behalf princes of India. 

of the Royal Antiquarian Society 10. — The indefatigable VonHam- 

and the Geographical Society ; and met has published a German Trtrns- 
Mons. Disnet v as’ representative lation of the whole Pm an of Mo- 
ot' the members of the Oriental tenebbi. He has also contributed to 
School ; Mons. Langles being con- the Asiatic Society of Paris some 
nected vrith these, and many other observations oil the Turkish History 
institutions. He was also an honors- of Cantemir, shewing that Sir Wif- 
ry member of the Asiatic Society of Kam Jones’s high estimate of the 
Bengal ; and several of its members value of that historian was altoge- 
have had occasion to become per- ther erroneous and unmerited, 
grttinll} acquainted with the watihth 11.— We may expect consider* 

of his seal, .the extent of his ac- able accessions to Chinese, litera- 
quirementA, and the amiftblene#s of tUre ftom Petersburgh shortly. It 
• his manitefs. We i hay perhaps appears, that Russi? is allowed by 
take an opportunity presenting t&s tfeaty of *738 to maintain at 
our readers with Some notice of the Phkiri a hotel, tw6 churches, an 
labours of this eminent Ofiehtahst. Archimandrite, four priests, and 

9.-^Phe I7th number of the four scholars, the latter to be train- 
Journal Asiatique contains an in- ed as interpreters of the Chinese and 
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Mancha languages: these persons 
are relieved every ten or twelve 
vears. The persons thus sent to Pe- 
kin were tor a long time individuals 
of little or no education, and con- 
sequently no advantage to letters 
resulted from the arrangement : 
latterly the system was altered, and 
the last, relief included several dis- 
tinguished scholars. Amongst these 
was Hyacinthus the Archimandrite, 
who has lately returned, and has 
brought with him, as the fruits of 
an active residence, the following 
works : 

Translation of a General His- 
tory of China, from B. C. 2357 
to A. D. 1633, nine volumes folio. 

Translation of a Geographical 
and Statistical Description of Chi- 
na, with a large map, two volumes 
folio. 

Translation of the works of Con- 
fucius, with a Commentary. 

A Chiuese and Russian Diction- 
ary. 

Translation of a work *on the 
Geography and History of Thibet 
and I jittle Bukharia. 

Translation of a History of Mon- 
golia. 


(Sept. 

Translation of the Chinese Code 
of Laws for the Mongol Tribes. 

Descriptive Accounts of Pekin, 
of the Great Canal of China, and 
of the various hydraulic works 
along the course of the Yellow 
River? besides various original 
tracts upon the manners and cus- 
toms of the Chinese, their manufac- 
tures and military force. * 

The fourth mupber of the ln- 
dische Bibliothek, wMch completes 
the first volume, contains a detailed 
account of the contents of the 13th 
volume of the Asiatic Researches by 
A. Schlegel, and observations on 
the participial affixes of the San- 
scrit language Iff and 5 by Baron 

Humboldt, who it appears has been 
devoting his leisure to the study of 
Sanscrit since his return to G ermany. 

Whilst Oriental literature is thus 
actively cultivated on the continent 
of Europe, it seems to be strangely 
neglected in England. We do not 
observe any notice of the labours 
of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
London ; and its onlv product hither- 
to is the Oriental Club, a child not 
calculated to do much credit to its 
parent. 
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Asm Polyfelotta, Julius Von Klaproth. Paris. Bei A . Schu~ 
hart, Hue Choiseitl. 1 vol. 4to.j with folio Sprach Atlas. 

Etymological affinities have been brought into consider- 
able disrepute by the inadequacy of those enquirers, who pre- 
tended to discover them. Ignorant themselves of the lan- 
guages on which they exercised their speculations, and follow- 
ing implicitly authorities, on which no critical test had stamped 
a value, they were misled by the appearance of similitudes 
that had no real existence, and recognised analogies in forms 
that proved ultimately to be errors. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the deductions drawn from such unsound pre- 
mises were wrong and ridiculous ; and it was natural enough 
that the science which seemed to sanction such monstrosities, 
should share the contumely that attached to its professors. Of 
late years, however, etymology has assumed a very different 
character. The chief object of its cultivators has beeu less 
to draw conclusions than to collect materials ; and the dialects 
of the greatejr part of the known world have been brought 
together, for the purpose of instituting an accurate and 
careful comparison. The history and connexions of the 
languages of civilized Europe, with one or two remarkable 
exceptions, have been long known with tolerable accuracy. 
The last few years have thrown new and extensive light upon 
the dialects of Asia. Much has been done of late also witfi the 
languages of America;, and Africa alone Remains, in philology, 
as in geography, a nearly untrodden tract. # 

The merit of leading the way in the improved tone of ety- 
mological enquiry; a^ least on an extended scale, appears to be- 
loug to Catharine II. by whose orders a comparative vocabulary 

T 
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of the languages of the world was drawn up, aud published 
under the superintendance of the celebrated Pallas. Au 
improved edition of this work in lour volumes, and compre- 
hending the dialects of Africa and America, was published 
at Petersburgh in 1790, compiled by De Miriewo. In 1806, 
however, the first volume of the valuable and laborious 
compilation, the Mithridates of Adelung, appeared at Berlin, 
comprising the languages of Asia. The learned author died 
before the further prosecution of the work ; but the materi- 
als he had collected were entrusted to professor Vater 5 who 
at subsequent intervals, ending in 1817, published three 
other volumes, containing the dialects of Europe,' • Africa, and 
America, and important additions to the first, or Asiatic 
volume. The Mithridates is not a mere series of vocabularies : 
its authors have classed the dialects according to their appa- 
rent affinities, with considerable success ; and have exhibited 
xnuch learning and talent in the numerous, though brief 
dissertations, with which the compilation is interspersed. 
At the same time, valuable as the Mithridates undoubtedly is, 
its publication was somewhat premature. Many of the lan- 
guages of which it treats are even yet imperfectly known, 
and several have been fully appreciated only since the last 
volume of the work appeared. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, if many of its premises are wrong, and its conclusions 
questionable. 

To supply part of its defects.is the object of the Asia. Poly- 
glotta, published by Julius Vou Klaproth; and we are dis- 
posed to wish that the author had been contented with such 
a purpose. He was fully competent to replace the omissions, 
and correct the defects of previous enquiries, fti every thing 
relating to the dialects of central and northern Asia ; and in 
these departments his work is new, copious, and valuable. 
The title, however, would lead us to expect an equally full 
developement of the Indo-Germanic, and Semitic tongues, as 
well as of those of the Eastern Archipelago and South Sea 
Islands. To these divisions of his subject, however, as we 
shall presently see, the author scantily and unsatisfactorily* 
adverts ; and the .defect renders the ambitious denomination 
of Asia Polyglotta, far from applicable to the present publica- 
tion. I 
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Before we offer a view of the order and contents of the 
work, we may, perhaps, be allowed to say something of the 
author himself, as although Julius Von Klaproth is well 
known in Europe, we have reason to believe, that little more 
than his name has found its way to India. 

Julius Von Klaproth is the son of the celebrated chemist 
of that name. He commenced his literary career in ] 800, with 
two dissertations in the geographical journal of Gotha, one on 
the Serica of the ancients, and the other on some islands on the 
east coast of Corea, discovered by La Perouse. In 1802, he 
published at Weimar, an Asiatic Magazine. T\yelve numbers 
only were published, containing, amongst other contributions 
from the editor himself, translations of the Gita Govinda, 
Bhagavat Gita, and a Chinese comedy ; a memoir on the 
incarnations of Vishnu, on the ancient literature of the 
Chinese, and on the geography of Central Asia, as known to 
the ancients. 

In 1804, Klaproth was attached to the Academy of Sciences 
at St. Petersburg!), and in the following year accompanied 
the embassy to China, under Count Golowkin. In this jour- 
ney through Siberia, and the countries south of the Baikal 
Lake, and on his return along the frontiers of China, and 
through the tracks peopled by the Elcuths, he had an oppor- 
tunity of perfecting himself in a knowledge of the Turk and 
Tartar tribes, and dialects. 

He returned to Russia in 1806, and in 1807 he was deputed 
by the Russian government to travel in the Caucasus and in 
Georgia, in prosecution of his enquiries into the history and 
philology of the nations inhabiting this part of Asia. The 
account of these travels was not published for a considerable 
period : the first volume in 1812, the second in 1814. In 
1823, the author published a French edition of his travels at 
Paris, with important alterations and additions, and a new and 
interesting map of Georgia. • 

• The interval that elapsed between Klaproth’s travels in the 
Caucasus and their publication, was far from unproductive. 
4n 1810, he published at St. Petersburg^! a volume of Me- 
moirs on Asiatic history, philology, &c. containing, amongst 
other matters, an Essay on the Origin of the Afghans ; a 
Translation from the* Turkish of part of the Baber Nama ; 
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Historical and Geographical Fragments relating to the King- 
doms of Ava and Pegu, from Chinese authorities; and a 
Description of the border Countries between China and Russia. 

Klaproth quitted St. Petersburgh for Berlin in 1810-11, 
and continued actively employed in Chinese and Tartar litera- 
ture. He exposed the pretensions of Hager, and proved 
his ignorance of the Chiuese language ; and contributed 
to the Mines of the East his observations on .the language 
and written characters of the Eigours. In 1814, he pub- 
lished a supplementary description of the eastern portion 
of the Caucasian chain, and of the new Russian provinces 
between the Caspian and Black Sea; and in 1815, he publish- 
ed a new edition of the travels of Guldenstadt, who visited 
Georgia, Emerctia, aud the Caucasus in 1770 — 73. 

As long ago as the reign of Lewis XIV. the government 
of France hod pledged itself to the publication of a dictionary 
of the Chinese language ; but it was not till the year 1813, 
that this pledge was imperfectly redeemed, by the appear- 
ance of the dictionary of Pere Basile of Glemona, under 
the superintendance of the younger Deguignes. Klaproth 
having, in the course of his studies, made considerable 
additions to this work, was encouraged to commit them to the 
press by the king of Prussia; and the first part, entitled, a 
Supplement to the Chinese and Latin Dictionary of P. Basile, 
was published by him at Paris in 1819. The second part, it 
is expected, will appear in 1825, having Keen hitherto sus- 
pended, in order that the author may embody in his work 
those accessions which he has since been able to procure 
from England or China. 

Klaproth has also published, within the last few years, a sepa- 
rate work on the language and letters of the Eigours, a Cata- 
logue of Chinese and Manchu Books in the Royal Library of 
Berlin, a number of Essays and Memoirs in the Annales des 
Voyages, and a still greater number in the Journal Asiatique. 
A letter to Mons. Champolliou, shewing a close affinity be- 
tween Coptic and the languages of northern Asia and the Asia 
Polyglotta, is his latest publication ; but lie has in the press, 
printed at the charge of the Asiatic Society of Paris, a Georgian 
grammar and Manchu dictionary ; and he has undertaken to 
publish in London, as, we have already had Occasion to notice. 
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a voluminous work on China, on the plan of Hamilton's Hin- 

doostan. . 

The long period passed in these studies, the success which 
lias attended them, as evidenced in so many valuable publica- 
tions, and the opportunity of personal intercourse with the peo- 
ple of central and northern Asia, enjoyed by this author give 
great weight to his researches and opinions; and whatever we 
may think o£ his mode of treating those subjects with which 
he is least familiar, and although his work in some respects 
is evidently composed with want of due consideration, yet we 
cannot hesitate to acknowledge, that in his Asia PoJyglotta, 
he has ably contributed towards filling up a very important 
chasm in the history, not only of philology, but of mankind. 

Klaproth considers etymological affinity to be of two kinds, 
common and cognate. The first appears in those occasional 
resemblances of sound and sense, which may be traced in the 
languages of remote and unconnected nations, and which 
may be regarded as the fragments of one general and 
antediluvian form of speech. The latter, which is alone the 
legitimate object of enquiry, arises from the ramification of 
kindred tongues, branching from the same original, and 
consequently indicating the relationship and origin of those 
races by whom they are spoken. Of the former class of af- 
finities we have some curious examples. 


As, German , 

Sonne. 

Mantchu , 

Shun. Sun. 

Sumbava , 

Wura. 

Samouede, 

Ostiak, 

Wira. Moon. 

Japanese, 

Khoshi. 

Khos. Star. 

Chinese. 

Side. 

Caucasian, 

Se. Snow. 

1 Sew (rmaia.Dan. 

Ossetes, 

Don. Water. 

Japanese, 

Fi. 

Permish, 

( Siberia ,) 

Bi. Siamese, Fei. 

Buna, * 

Ajm. 

Sitmbawa, 

A pi. Bugese. Afi. 

Chinese, 

Uhr. 

German, 

OJhr. Ear. 

Sanscrit, 

Kara. 

Mongol, 

Kheir.} Hand * 

Jjesgki, 

Kwer. 

Greek, 

Batin, 

Sanguis. 

Egg. 

Manchu, 

Sengi. Blood. 

English, 

Yeneseish, 

( in Siberia ,) 

Eg. 

Chinese, 

Fan. 

Greek, 

Pan. All. 

Breton, 

Me. 

Georgian, 

Me. I. 

Sanscrit, 

Nayak. 

Mongol, 

Noyon. Chief. 

Turkish, 

Kara. 

Japanese, 

Kuroi. Black. 

Cornwall, 

Kei. 

Breton, 

Ki- fc ^ 

Chinese, 

Kea. 

V 

Andish, 

(Caucasus,) 

Khoi. 1 Dog. 

Greek, 

Keion. 

Chinese, 

Ki-uau .J 


>Fire. 
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Sanscrit, Shanr. Hebrew, Shor.l « 

Assanian, Shar. Mongol, Shar.J ' JX * 

Kurile, Ship. English , Ship. 

Leaving these investigations for those of the cognate lan- 
guages, we have, first, that extensive division, which philologists 
seem agreed to recognise as the Indo-Gcrmntiic family, and 
which* associates the most numerous and powerful nations of Asia 
and Europe, from Ceylon to the Shetland isles. Klaproth, 
however, does not admit in this branch of the subject, that 
these various dialects or tribes are to be regarded as the 
progeny of any one of their number; but maintains that they 
are, for the most part, collaterally related, and connected 
by community of descent, from an original which is no long- 
er known. 

The parent of the Indo-Germanic languages, and the origi- 
nal, indeed, of every form of speech which may be consi- 
dered as generic, are considered by our author to have 
existed before the flood, and to have been preserved by the 
remnants of the primitive tribes, who escaped destruction 
amongst some of the lofty heights situated within their reach. 
The ancestors of the Indo-Germanic nations took refuge, ac- 
cording to this theory, amongst the summits of the Hima- 
laya and the Caucasus ; and the tribes and their dialects 
proceeded from these mountains in an easterly and southerly 
direction, over the plaiusof Hindoostan,or in a westerly course, 
to Asia Minor and Europe. As this hypothesis is opposed to 
the only authentic record of antiquity we possess, and as it 
rests wholly upon conjecture, it can claim no further credit 
than that of ingenuity, and consequently leaves us as much in 
the dark as ever with regard to the original affinities of 
nations and tongues. * 

The European branches of these mountain stems are not 
comprehended within our author’s plan. The Asiatic tribes 
that sprang from the Himalaya and Caucasian refugees, are 
the Hindus, Afghans, Persians, Kurds, the Caucasian Medes, 
or the Asii, and Alani of early writers, and Ossetes of the 
preseftt, and lastly the Armenians. 

The tribes that descended into India, where they acquired 
an ascendancy, both political and philological,uiixc(l, our author 
supposes, with the remains of some of the black aboriginal races, 
who had survived the deluge amongst the Vindbyan mountains. 
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or tire Ghats of the Peninsula. In this manner Klaproth proposes 
to explain the difference of complexion between the Hindus 
and other branches of the Indo-Germanic stock ; as well as the 
existence in India, particularly in the south, of a considerable 
number of words and grammatical forms, which have no 
connexion with the Sanscrit. This latter language also, 
as it at present exists, is considered by Klaproth to have no 
pretensions to very high antiquity; but he assigns do reasons 
for entertaining a sentiment so decidedly opposed to the 
general impression, and to all we know of the history 
of the Hindus. It is very possible, that its technical gram- 
mars may* not date much earlier than the Christian era; 
and the modified systems by which it is studied are, we 
know, very modern: but we trace in the names of persons 
and things, abundant proofs that the grammatical construc- 
tion of the language existed in the time of Alexander; and 
it is to the same period that traditions, supported by subse- 
quent events, refer the origin of the grammatical labours of 
Panini and Katvavana. If, however, the elaborate grammar 
of the Sanscrit language was perfected three centuries be- 
fore Christianity, we must allow the language itself a very 
considerable period of cultivation, for it to have attained 
such entire and complicated development. It is not easy, 
therefore, to conceive on what grounds our author has adopted 
the notion of its modern formation ; and we much doubt 
whether he would have started such an opinion, had he 
bestowed the same attention on the dialects of India, as he 
has paid to those of Tartary and China. 

The first object of comparison in the Asia Polyglotta is the 
Sanscrit, specimens of which Klaproth has classed with analo- 
gies in various languages of the same general stem. The 
following arc a few of the coincidences. 



Sans* 



Same, 

Sama. 

Latin, 

Similis. 

All, 

Viswa. 

Slavic, 

Wse. 

Other, 

Anya. 

German, 

Ander. 

Eye, 

Akslii. 

Slavic, 

Ago. 

Tree, 

Dim. 


Derewo. 



Greek, * 

Dims. 

Vessel, 

Patra. 

Latin, » 

Patera. 

Both, 

Ubhaya. 

Russ. 

Obe. 

Blood, 

Rudira. 

m-m "■* ■ I.» 

Ruda. 
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Thin, 

Fire, 

Finger, 

Darkness, 

Asking, 

Singing, 

Light, 

Great, 

Throat, 

Skin, . 

A Dog, 

V oke. 

Cold, or 
cold season. 

Clothes, 

A man. 

Milk, 

Middle, 

Month, 

Night, 

Finger nail 

Nose, 

Whisker, 

Sweat, 

Mind, 

Iron, 

Strong, 


Tanu. 

Agni. 

Anguli. 

Tam as. 

Prasna. 

Gana. 

Ruchi. 

Malm, 

Gala. 

Cherma. 

Swa. 

Y ugam. 

^ Ilema. 
Vasftra. 

Nara. 

Manush. 

Kshir. 

Madyam. 

Masa. 

Nisa. 

t 

r 

> Nakha. 

Nasa. 

Musha. 

Sweda. 

Manas. 

' Ayasa. 


Latin, 

Slav. 

Germ. 

Latin, 

Slav. 

Ossetic, 

Pers. 

Russ. 

Slay. 

Latin, 

Pers. 

Greek, 

Latin, 

Latin, 

Germ. 

Pers. 

Ossetic, 

Greek, 

Old Median 

Afghan, 

Russ. 

Latin, 

Germ. 

Latin, 

Russ. 

Latin, 

Zend, 

Pehlevi, 

Pers. 

G reek. 
Germ. 

Pers. 

Ossetic, 

Latin, 

Slavic, 

Pers. 

Latin, 

Slavic, 

Greek, 

Germ. 

Pers. 

Osset. 

Russ. 

Germ. 

Latin, 

Germ. 

Slavic, 

Greek, 

French, 

Latin, 

Germ. 

Latin, 


Tenuis. 

Tonkoe. 

Diinii. 

Ignis. 

Agon. 

AnguJse. 

Angusht. 

Tamno. 

Pros. 

Cano. 

Roshen* 

Mega. *■* 

Magnum. 

Collum. 

Kehle. 

Charm. 

Zerm. 

Derma. 

Spako. 

Spei. 

Sobaka. 

Jugum. 

Yock. 

Hyeins. 

Sima. 

Vcstis. 

Wastre, 

W astery. 
Nar. 

Aner. 

Mensch. 

Shir. 

Akhshir. 

Medium. 

Mcsay. 

Mali. 

Men sis. 

Notsh. 

Nux. 

Nacht. 

Naklien. 

Nakh. 

Nogol. 

Nagek 

Nasus. 

Nase. 

Nos. 

Mas tax. 

Moustache 

Sudor. 

Shweiss. 

Mens. 

Risen. 

Hasin. 

Validus. 

Pehlawan. 


Germ, 
Kurd. 
Bala, or Vala. Latin 
Balawan. Pers. 


£Dmg 4 
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Eng. Sant. 


Star, 

Tara. 

Pers. 

Sittara. 

Straw, 

Palala. 

French, 

Paille. 


- 

ital. 

Paglia. 

Day, 

Divas. 

Latin. 

Dies. 


Dina. 

Slav, and RuSs. 

Den. 

Drinking, 

Pana, Piti. 

Greek, 

Pino. 



Russ. 

Piu. 

• 


Slav. 

Pit. 



Latin, 

Pntus. * 

Winery 

Nira. 

Greek, 

Neros. 

• 


New Gr. 

Neros. 

Road, 

Pathi. 

Russ. 

Put 



Send. 

Petho. 



Engl. 

Pa<h. 

White, 

Sweta. 

Pen. 

Sitfed: 



Russ. 

Swet. 



Gothic, 

Hweit. 



Engl. 

White. 



Germ. 

Weiss. 

Widow, 

Vidava. 

Latin, 

Vidua. 



Slav. 

Wdowa. 



Germ. 

Witt we. 


Besides these coincidences, there is a remarkable agree- 
ment amongst the numerals and indeclinable adjuncts in the 
several dialects; and the terms expressive of consanguinity, 
it is well known, very generally correspond : there are 
abundant examples, therefore, in the lists calculated to satisfy 
the most sceptical : there are also some affinities of a ques- 
tionable character; as. Sans. Bhinna, separated; Germ . 
weit, wide: Sans. Kharva; Russ. Karla, short, or dwarf: 
Sans. Lalana, agreeable; Lat . blandus: Sans . Baraka; Engl. 
boar: but such examples are not numerous, nor in general 
very extravagant. There are some other affinities, however, 
that caunot be recognised, as they are founded on words which, 
although teraoed Sanscrit, we cannot identify with any of 
the vocables of that language : such are, Duari , old; Lavana, 
the face or forehead ; Arivi , a brook ; Kurita , blind ; Coila , 
a cave ; Kali, a calf ; Sandha , a light ; Phrti , price ; Kassta , 
simple or pure; (Jana, a cane; Ashiga , dry; and several 
others; which, if Sanscrit at all, are strangely perverted and 
misrepresented in our author’s pages. Such blemishes in the 
•Mithridates, where they are very plentiful, were in some 
degree excuseable, but they are so no longer; and writers 
who speculate oik Sanscrit affinities, are now bound to con- 
sult those authorities, which alone will not mislead them, and 
to which ready access is now open. 

x 
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Klaproth observes, that the Gypsies are clearly a Hindu 
race, although the history of their origin is still undeter- 
mined. We submitted our speculations on this subject in 
a preceding number; and it is only necessary to observe, 
that Klaproth and the writers he follows, have no reason 
for inferring, as they do, that the language of the Gypsies 
is connected peculiarly with the dialects of northern 
India. On the contrary, its exemption fron? words of 
Persian origin serves to distinguish it from the speech of 
the Punjab, or the language of the Afghans. The purity 
of the Sanscrit terms, as well as their number, are much 
more iu favour of our hypothesis, and leave no doubt that 
the chief portion of the Gypsey tribes must have originated 
in central or Gangetic Hindustan. 

The next division of this family to which Klaproth directs 
his attention is the Afghan nation, who, he states, have occu- 
pied the country west of Hindustan from the earliest times* 
This is an assertion of which we should wish to see some 
proof, as we are very much disposed to think, that the Af- 
ghans occupied their present site no earlier than the seventh 
or eighth century. We again differ from him with respect to 
their original country, or Stammland , which lie places south 
of the Hindu Kob, as we have little doubt that the Afghans 
are a branch of the primitive Persian stem, and came from 
the north of the Hindu Koh, or from Balkb, or Bokhara. It 
is not very improbable, indeed, that the Armenian writers 
are not altogether incorrect when they assert, that the 
Afghans are originally from the eastern Caucasus, although 
they err as to the time, when they proceed to describe 
them as a tribe of Albanians, driven from ttieir domicile 
by the hosts of Jingis Khan, and seeking refuge in Persia 
and towards Kandahar, till they settled in the Punjab. 
In proof of this hypothesis, they allege the national deno- 
mination, which agrees with the word Albania, as pro- 
nounced by the Armenians, or Achban, or Achwan. The 
dat£ of such an incursion is, however, too modern; al- 
though it must be Admitted, that we have no specificatiorf 
of the Afghans as*a distinct race at any remote period. The 
fiist Mohammedan invaders of India found Hindu princes 
along the Indus, and the political iustitutiohs of the Af- 
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ghans are rather irreconcileabie with the existence of the 
Ghiznavidc despotism. They are said, indeed, by Ferishta to 
have inhabited at that period the mountains of Ghor, and to 
have furnished subsequently, in the house of Mohammed 
Ghori, the conquerors of Hindustan. This testimony is ra- 
ther unsatisfactory. Hindu history places in the llth» cen- 
tury Hindu princes in the Punjab, and Mohammedaq history 
describes idolaters, probably Hindus, in Khorasan, and even in 
Bokhara, in the 7th ; but the Afghans could never have been 
part of the Hindu nation, their physiognomy, as well as their 
complexion^ being so wholly distinct. The fo riper indeed is 
very much in support of their tradition of a Jewish descent, 
but not more so than the features of other Caucasian 
and Iranian tribes. The Pushtu language may be ad- 
mitted, as Klaproth observes, as the safest clue to the 
origin of the Afghans ; and this connects them satisfactorily 
enough with the main I ndo- Germanic family, in distinction 
from the Semitic races: but it is equally strong evidence in 
favour of an immediate and close relation to the Iranian or 
Per-ic branches, a very great portion of the Pushtu being in 
fact pure Persian. Elphinstonc observes, of two hundred and 
eighteen Pushtu words, he traced 108 in other languages, 
chiefly Persian; and subsequently five others were found in 
the Kurdish language. Of about 150 words given by Klaproth, 
45 are common to Kurd and Pushtu: and we may observe, that 
there is an evident resemblance in feature, person, and charac- 
ter, between the Curds and Afghans. It is much to be re- 
gretted, that Mr. Elphinstone did not add to his valuable 
work the comparative vocabulary, the construction of which 
he has described (p. 190, note.) Such part as he has pub- 
lished (App. E.) agrees tolerably well with Klaproth’s, with 
such varieties as might be expected from a different mode of 
representing Oriental characters in those of Europe. We 
apprehend, however, Klaproth has not paid sufficient atten- 
tion in some instances' to the characteristic changes of Per- 
sian words, as employed by the Afghans: thus he writes G\chi f 
*to be pronounced Ghoklii in English, fbrGosht, Persian, flesh 5 
but the favourite practice of the Afghans is to change G into Gh t 
and O into as well as sometimes Sh into Kh ; agreeably 
to which modifications, the word should beGhwakhi,or Ghwa- 

x 2 
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sha, not Ghoki. Other characteristic forms seem to have been 
mistaken by him, as he writes Shpe, for Pshee, a foot ; and 
Spa, for Sh pee, night: and want of attention to the same has 
induced him to leave the first word of his list in unblessed 
siugleness, finding no partner in any language for Makhi, 
evening, although, as written by Elphinstone, Makham, it is 
clearly a derivative from the Persian Sham ; the prefix Ma 
being applied to it, and other words implying time, and Sh 
being constantly changed to Kh , not only in Pushtu, but 
other Indian dialects. We presume, therefore, that Klap- 
roth has no personal knowledge of the language of the Af- 
ghans. 

The Persians are supposed to have been derived chiefly 
from the fugitives of the Caucasian chain, the most westerly 
branches of whom mingled with the tribes of African origi- 
nal; in consequence of which intermixture, the Pcldevi lan- 
guage, consisting, in a great proportion, of Semitic words, 
was termed. Modern Persian admitted a still further acces- 
sion from the same quarter, and is largely interpolated with 
Arabic and Chaldee terms. 

The comparative list furnished by Klaproth compares the 
Zend, or, as he w rites it. Send, and the Pehlevi, with each other, 
and with different languages: as might be expected, there is 
little resemblance between the two first, although both, 
particularly the latter, are very abundantly traceable in mo- 
dern Persian. A few examples from his vocabulary will suK 


ficienlly prove the 

affinity 

• 





Zend. 



Pehlevi. 




Oethre. 

Katin, 

Alter. 

dawideh. 

Pers. 

Juda. 



Germ. 

Ander. 






I tab 

Altro. 




A field. 

KrifllitL 

Kiaht. 



Keisht. 

Pers. 

Kesht. 

All, 

Apt, 

. Wispe. 

Slav. 

Wse. 

fWespe. 

1 Hamak. 
Mawir. 

Pers. 

Hamel k 

Mor. 

Miratvi. 




Russ. 


* 




Germ. 

Miire. 

Eye, 





Greek, 

Miirraos. 

Doethre. 

... t 

— ,, 

Cheshm. 

Pers. 

Cheshm. 


Orothed. 4 

Katin, 

Arbor. 

Dirakiit 

Pers. 

Derakht 

Blood, 

Werekshe, 

Methrem. 

Port. 

Aruore. 

Mothreshf. 



Breast, 

T shtane. 



Pestao. 

Pets. 

Pistan. 

Flesh, 

Meeclie. 



Baserio. 

Heb. 

Basar. 



c 



ChalcL 

Bisra. 
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Pt'hlevi, 



Friend, Frem. 



Dust. 

Pers. 

Dost. 

Fear, Bienghe. 

Latin, 

Greek, 


Bim. 



At present, - Hede. 

Hodie. 

Aknin. 

Pers* 

Aknun. 

Child, Posnam. 

Pais. 

Posau. 

Pers. 

Peser. 

King, Khshaio. 


Maike. 

Arab. 

Malek. 

Body,' Teno. 



Tun. 

Pers. 

Ten. 

Prowess, or 
strength. 



Sur. 

Arab. 

TKur: &c. 


KlaprotJ* has specified a few of the Sanscrit affinities to 
these Zend words ; but we are of opinion, that very admissi- 
ble counterparts may be found for all, as follow-!: — Different, 
Z. Club re ; S» Antara. A field, Z. Krishti; S. Krishta. Z. Ki- 
ahta ; S. Ktietra. All, Z. Wispe ; S. Wiswa. Eye, *Z. Docthre ; A’. 
Dershana, or Drishti. Tree, Z.Orothed ; S. Rukha. Z. Were- 
kslie; &. Vrikshn. Blood, Z. Methrem ; *S’. Aslirem. Breast, Z. 
Tshtane ; S. Stana. Flesh, Z. Meeche ; S. Amec&lia. Friend, 
Z. Frem ; *S\ Preni. Fear, Z. Bienghe; S. Bhayam. At pre- 
sent, Z. Hede; *S\ Adya. Child, Z. Posnam ; S . Putrani. King, 
Z. Kshaio; *S\ Kshetriva. Body, Z. Teno; S . Tanu. Prowess, 
Z. Saucre ; »V. Saurya j &c, Thesg resemblances coufinn 
the theory we have intimated in our notice of the Zend lan- 
guage in a former number, that it is nothing but Sanscrit, in 
part purposely, and in part unintentionally, somewhat per- 
verted from its correct form. 

The other A-iatic branches of the Indo-Gcrmanic stem, no- 
ticed by our author, are tlicBeloches and Kurds, whose dialects 
are, a^ might he supposed, very nearly allied to those of the 
Persian'^, the Ossete-, and Armenians. We have already de- 
voted to this portion of our enquiry so much space, that we 
must be content to confine our attention to the Ossetic na- 
tion, as a people little known, and of considerable interest. 

The Ossetes inhabit the central portion of the Caucasian 
chain lying north of Georgia; they call themselves Iron, and 
their country Ironistan. They are called Osi and Oswi by tlie 
Georgians, whose histories make them the descendants o^the 
Khazurs, a people occupying the country north of the Cau- 
casus. The Khazars invaded Armenia and Georgia in the 
• year of the world 2302, and having expelled the tribes be- 
tween the Kur and Araxcs, left a colony of their own in their 
room. 

The Georgian records are considered by Klaproth as re- 
ferring possibly to the same event, which is recorded by 
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Herodotus; the irruption of a Scythian tribe into Upper Asia 
in the seventh century before Christ : but he does not sup- 
pose the Ossetes to be the offspring* of those invaders. He 
rather considers them to be sprung from the Median colony, 
which, according to Diodorus Siculus, was settled amongst 
the Scythians beyond the Caucasus : in proof of which he 
adduces the name Iron, the same with the ancient name of 
Persia, as verified by the legends on Pehlevi coitus, and as 
Known apparently to the Greeks, the Medes calling them- 
selves, according to Herodotus, Arianoi. 

Agreeably %o their own traditions and the Georgian records, 
the Ossetes were spread over the country as far as the Don, 
till the middle of the 13th century, when Batu Khan com- 
pelled them to seek refuge in their native mountains. Pliny 
notices the vicinity of the Medes and S&rmutii to the Tanais 
(Don,) and Ptolemy places about the mouths of the same 
river a nation whom he calls Ossili, a name sufficiently re- 
sembling that of Osi or Oseti. 

In the middle ages, the geographical position assigned to 
the Alani by Constantine Porpliyrogenita proves, chut the name 
was applied to the Ossetes: and in later times, in the 13tli 
and 14th centuries, Italian missionaries sent to these regions 
mention them as being inhabited by the Alani, or A«si. The 
Russian chronicles of the tenth century describe a war with 
the Yasas and Kasogas, or the Ossetes and Circassians ; and the 
Mohammedan geographers,, describing part of the tract inha- 
bited by the Ossetes, call it the Bcled-i-Alan, From these 
and other proofs, Klaproth concludes, with great probability, 
that the Ossetes are the Medes and Sarmato-Medes of anti- 
quity, and the Asa or Asi, and Alani of the middle ages. 

The vocabulary of the language of the Ossetes affords satis* 
factory evidence of their belonging to the Indo-Germanic 
stock, and being especially of kia to the Persian branch. 


Ossetic. 


All, - 

AH. 

English and 

German. 

Other, 

Andar. 

Germ. 

Andere. 

Poor, 

Maguro. 

Germ. 

Mager. 

Eye, 

Xaste. 

Pers. 

Chashm. 

Ear, 

Gos. 

Pers. 

Gosh. 

Beard, 

Rjkhi. 

Pers. 

Risk. 

Tree, 

Kldiad. 

Breton, 

Koad. 

Moon tain, 

KUogh. 

Welshfr. 

Pers, ; 

Rued. 

Koh. 
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Ostetic. 



BKnd, 

Kurin. 

Pers. 

Kur. 

Repentance. Fasmon. 

Pens. 

Peshman. 

Egg, 

Aik. 

Kurd. 

Hak, ek. 



Old Germ. 

Eig 



Swedish, 

Eg. 

Ice, 

Yikh. 

Per 

Yekh. 

To eat. 

Khurin. 

* Pers. 

Khurdem 



Pehl. 

Khurim. 

I give. 

Raltin. 

Pers. 

Daden. 

Good, 

Khors 

Pers. 

Khoosh. 

Hide, 

Zarm. 

Pesr. 

Charm. 

Mac, 

Akhsir. 

Sans. 

Kshir. 



Pers. 

Shir. 

Death, 

Mard. 

Pers. 

Murd. 

» 

* 

Genn. 

Mord. 

Palace, 

Kart. 

Gothic, 

Garda. 



Irish, 

Kurt. 



Ital. 

Corte. 



Eng. 

Court. 

Mouse, 

Mish. 

Slav, 

Mysh. 



Pers. 

Mush. 

Nail, pin. 

Sagal. 

Pers. 

Sek. 



Arab. 

Sekk. 



Hang. 

Seg. 

Rain, 

War an. 

Pers. 

Baran. 

Hog, 

Kug. 

Pel's. 

Khnk. 



Engl. 

Hog. 



Welsh, 

Hug. 

Wind. 

Wad. 

Pers. 

Bad. 


The Armenian language Klaproth considers to be closely 
connected with the Indo-Gennanic dialects, and to offer some 
striking analogies to the Finnish language, and the dialects 
of Northern Asia 3 contradicting, on the one hand, the opinion 
of Pallas, that it contained many Turkish words, and that of 
Adelungon the other, that it was not allied to any known form 
of speech. 

Adelung \ias given, in proof of his opinion, twenty words, 
for which he thinks no analogies can be found : of these 
Klaproth conceives he has satisfactorily supplied seventeen ; 
but we must confess, we do not think he has done so with 
his usual dexterity. The following is the list. 

Armen. 



Eye, 

Atschkh. 

Russ. 

Sans. 

Ochki. 

Akshi. 


Nose, 

Khith. 

Samoy, 

Hiide. 

• 

Mouth, 

Bieran, 

Georg. 

Peri, 


Tooth, 

Alamn. 

SamOV, 

Timia. 


Ear, 

Throat, 

Akantsch, or Ukn. 
Paranuets. 

Lesghi, 

Hanka. 


Arm, ' 

Kazak. 

Pers. 

Bazu. 


Hand, 

Dsierra. 

Greek, 

Kheir. 


Knee, 

Dzimku. 

Afghan, 

S ingun. 
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Foot, 

H’etn. 

Anglo-Sax. 

Fot. 

Father, 

Hair. 

/Irish, 

A ter. 



l French, 

Pere. 

Mother, 

Mai'r. 

/Germ. 

Mutter. 



IFrench, 

Mere. 

Brother, 

Yeghbair. 



j Sister, 

Khuir. • 

Pers. 

Khualier. 



Breton, 

Klioer. 

Sen, 

Uerdi. 



The sun 

, Arieg 

Finn. 

Awringo, 

Fire, 

Hur, or Krak. 

Latin, 

Urere. 



Arab, 

Harak. 

Water, 

Shur. 

Breton, 

Dur. 



Tibet, 

Chu. 

Earth, 

Yerkir. 

Turk. 

. Yir. 



Germ. 

Erde. 

Sea, 

Dssuev. 

Georg. 

Sghwa. 

appears 

to us, that out of 

this list there 

are not above 


five or six admissible resemblances; and although these are 
in sufficient number to prove Adelung was in error, we do 
not think they warrant the contemptuous manner in which 
Klaproth treats his opinion. He seems indeed to have 
caught the illiberal toi^e ot the Parisian Savans, and exhibits, 
in many instances, an unworthy disposition to depreciate the 
labours of his predecessors, without seeming to suspect the 
possibility of his being himself open to disadvantageous impu- 
tations. VVe have, however, had occasion to shew, that this 
is by no means the case ; and although the instances are not 
frequent, yet cases do occur, in which the following sentence 
is as applicable to Klaproth as to Adelung: — ' “ A large col- 
lection of vocabularies, grammars, and dissertations, do not 
constitute a philologist: a man must have learnt the lan- 
guages on which he exercises his judgment, or he will write 
idly, and render himself ridiculous.’' (P. 08, note.) 

The second geat division of the Asiatic nations comprehends 
those now termed Semitic, who descended after the flood, 
Klaproth supposes, from Ararat, the eastern portion of Taurus 
and El wend, and in the south from the mountains of Arabia, 
whence they spread over Mesopotamia, Syria, Arabia, Egypt, 
and Africa. He divides them into three great branches, the 
first comprising the'Chaldao-Syrian races; the second the 
Hebrews, with the. Phoenicians and Philistines ; and the third 
the Arabs, of whom the Ethiopians are a branch. Klaproth 
has not entered into any detailed examination of the affinities 
of these languages : the subject has been already fully in- 
vestigated. 
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Returning to the Caucasus, where indeed he is most at homo, 
our author considers the Georgians, both in origin and 
language, as a separate division, occupying much the same 
region, on a lower elevation, as their ancestoi's assumed after 
the deluge. The Georgians are divided into four branches, 
or the occupants of Georgia proper, called by the natives 
Karthuli ; the natives of Mingrelia, Odishi, and Ghuria; the 
people calk’d Suani, and those called Lasi. They differ much, 
both in dialect and manners, from each other, hut not so ex- 
tensively as to leave any doubt of their identity of origin. 

The Georgian language offers many affinities with the 
Indo-Germanic dialects and those of northern Asia; but the 
vocabulary undoubtedly presents a large proportion of words, 
for which analogies are not easily to be found or fancied. 

We cannot follow our author into the curious and parti- 
cular details which he uext proceeds to give of the languages 
ot the Caucasus ; dividing the people into three main branches, 
the Eastern, or Kesghi ; the middle, or Mitzjeghi ; and western, 
or Circassians, and Abassi : all the languages spoken by whom, 
and many subordinate tribes, although at first sight dissilimi- 
hir, are found to offer an evident family likened, and to pre- 
sent many points of affinity with those of northern Asia. In 
thi~, as in every part of this valuable work, the philological 
portion is enlivened by the very curious historical details 
nhich it is intended to illustrate. 

From the races who tenant the mountainous regions of 
middle Asia. Klaproth introduces us to a number of tribes, 
if possible still Jess kuowu to us, the inhabitants of northern 
Asia, and mostly subjects of Russia in that quarter of the globe. 
The great divisions of these people we know by name, and 
are familiar enough with the Samoyeds and Fins; but the 
Soyotcs, Mo tons, Koibals, and Kar abashes of the first class, 
aud the Periuiers, Syranians, Wotiaks, and Ugorians of the 
latter, are denominations rarely brought to our notice. There 
is a third race in the same direction, the Ydhesais, or Ostiaks 
of the Yenisei, distinguished into Arincs, Assanes, Kbttas, 
•Denkas, and other subdivisions. They aVc settled chiefly along 
the Yenisei river, and correspond in their habits and modes of 
living with their Samoyede and Finnish neighbours. Kach of 
these races possesses a language which, according to Kla- 

x 
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protli, is in a great measure peculiar to itself; but which, 
we m*e disposed to infer from the specimens he 1ms supplied, 
are very intimately connected with each other, and not 
wholly unrelated to other dialects. The Samoyede and Fin- 
nish vocabularies are most nearly alike, and they both offer 
numerous affinities to the Celtic dialects, the languages of 
the Caucasus, and Persian, and Sanscrit. The Yenisei dia- 
lects are less tractable, and we know not what ttf make of 
them ; but we are not disposed to attach much importance 
to any of thc«e dialects, as calculated to illustrate the his- 
tory of the races by whom they are spoken. They are not 
yet written languages; and the precarious character of their 
existence renders it little probable that they bear much, if any 
resemblance to what they were, even hut a few centuries ago. 
Klaproth, agreeably to Ids theory of the progress of popula- 
tion after the deluge, refer? the origin of these nations to dif- 
ferent portions of the Altai mountains, whence he sup- 
poses they descended, and spread themselves to the north. 
Whatever we may think of this hypothesis, or of the 
individuality of the different bodies, we cannot dispute 

the merit and noveliv of most of the information which the 

* 


Asia Polyglolta affords respecting tribes hitherto so little 
known, both in a historical and philological point of view. 
Klaproth has here indeed amply supplied the chasm, on 
which Murray thus comments: — cf An 'obscure, but interest- 
ing part of philology, which relates to the history, connec- 
tion, and properties of the dialects of the north of Asia, has 
never been cultivated. The manner and the mean? of pro- 
secuting such enquiries are in fact neither well understood, 
nor, as yet, objects of literary care in "Europe .” — History of 
European Languages, ii. 451. Klaproth himself is consider- 
ably indebted for his topographical distinctions to other 
authorities, and has ’made ample use of the MSS. journal of 
Dr. Messershmidjp which was deposited in the library of the 
Imperial Academy of Petersburg!]. 

The next question discussed in the Asia Polyglotta is, 
<£ Was sind die Tataren,” What arc the Tatars ? A question 
very necessary to be discussed, as, like the term Scythians by 
the ancients, it has been very indiscriminately and errone- 
ously applied. 
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were prepared to understand, for instance, with Klaproth, 
that Tatar and Mongol were correctly applied to designate the 
same people ; but we were rather surprised to find, that it- was 
altogether an error to call the people of the Crimea, the 
Krim Tartars, by that appellation. It appears, however, 
that they are of the Turkish stem, and that it is a mistake to 
identify the Turkish and Tatar races, although it # is one not 
liufrcqucjtriy committed. In like manner, the expression, 
Manchu* Tatar, although frequent, is inaccurate, the two 
nations being distinct. 

A correct classification of the tribes that inhabit the ex- 
tensive tracts, which are usually comprehended under the 
term Tartary, appears to he of very modern origin. Pallas 
speaks of the Tartars of the Crimea, and Nogav Tartars, both 
of whom are Turk tribes; and Pinkerton proposes to call the 
western portion of this part of Asia, Tartary, the centre Mon- 
golia, and the eastern Mandshuria, thus separating the Mon- 
gols from the Tatars, when they are one people, and taking 
no notice whatever of the Turks, although the most, numer- 
ous race. When the? 4 mure correct division originated, we do 
not pretend to know; but we find it first intimated in Ade- 
lung. He states, that the country Is divided amongst three 
principal nations, the Turkish Tatars, the Mongols, and the 
Muiichus. The confusion of terms in the first compound 
renders it objectionable, and there are some inaccuracies per- 
haps in the specification of the minor branches. Wc have, 
howe ver, in this scheme the same outline which Klaproth has 
adopted, and which is followed likewise by Remusat in his Re- 
cherches «ur les Langues Tartares, a work which seems to 
have run a “race with the Asia Polyglotta, and which is still 
behind hand with proofs and illustrations. However this 
may he, Klaproth and Remusat agree in considering, that 
there are three great families in central A.-ia, the most 
easterly of whom are the Tongusiaus, including the MancWus ; 
the central, the Mongols ; and the westerly, the Turks. The 
two authors, however, are at is&ue with respect to the* term 
* Tatar. Remusat asserts, that Ta-ta is’not known to the Chi- 
nese, and that the otdy word like it is Tfta-tseu, or Tha-tche , 
which they employ as indefinitely as we do the word Tartar* 

* ITc admits, however, in a more advanced part of his work, that Tha-lha is 
applied to the Mongols. “ Les Mongols propremeiu dits sont nresque to uj ours 

x 2 
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(p. 4.) On the contrary, Klaproth cites Chinese authorities 
for the term Tha-ttt , or Tha-tha , and maintains Tha-trhe 
to be an error. According to his showing also, instead of the 
term being indefinitely employed, the Chinese have always 
restricted its use to the Mongol tribes. 

Having affixed a definite import to the word Talar, and 
distinguished the Tatar from the Turkish races, Klaproth 
proceeds to give an account of their various subdivisions, 
commencing with tho«e of the latter. The Turk family 
is more widely diffused over the world than any other, 
except the Indo- Germanic ; members of it being found in the 
south-west, along the Adriatic Gulph, and in the north-east, 
at the mouths of theJL/ena. The brandies of this race proceed- 
ed originally, according to our author’s supposition, from the 
Tangnio and Great Altai mountains ; and, according to the 
Chinese annals, they occupied the countries to the north of 
Sbeu-si and khan-si, in the eighteenth century before the 
Christian era. It was not till the commencement of that era, 
that intestine dissensions and Tatar invasions compelled the 
Turkish tribes to migrate towards th% west, and give that 
impulse to the other Nomadic hordes of central Asia, which, 
driving one upon the other, brought them into collision with 
the Homan provinces, and ended in the disorganization of the 
empire. 

The primitive Turkish tribes were called Kbiung-nu ; and 
it was not until the sixth century that they were known by 
the former name. This was originally the epithet of a part 
of the Altai chain, from its supposed resemblance to a helmet, 
called in Turki. Tu-ld-u ,* and a considerable tribe, occupying 
the country at the foot of this mountain, were designated by 
the same appellation, which was thence applied to all the 
branches of the common stem. 

It is quite impossible to follow our author in the novel 
details he has given of the subdivisions of the Turkish tribes; 
but we may here specify a few of the most important. 

The western Turcomans, also called Kizzel Bashis, arc scat- 
tered along the shores of the Caspian Sea, in Armenia, southern 

appt-le* pur les ecrivalns do la dynastic des Ming dn nom de Tha-tche qui a pn se 
lue onfcimuHjiiu’tit, Tha-tha ct qui d’;uJlcurs dcsigne incantestableinont le celebre 
nknon ties Tartures nowce Tha-tha- cul oa simplement Tha-tlm ]>ur les histori- 
cal* dfcs Mongols. 
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Georgia, Slienvan, and Daghestan. The eastern Turcoman*?, 
in eleven principal hordes, are spread through the countries 
beyond the Caspian, in Khiva, Ferghana, and Bokhara. 

The Usbeks are the ruling tribe in these latter countries, 
or Bokhara, Fergana, and Kharizm, or Khiva. They are also 
predominant in Balkb, and the neighbouring districts; aud 
although they consist in part of Nomadic and predatory hordes, 
they contain a larger proportion than any other Turkish 
community of a domestic and agricultural population. 
Klaproth considers them as including the residue of the 
Igonrs, called Khv-che by the Chinese, Khaskhe and Kushi 
by themselves, and Ghus, or Ghos, by the Arabic historians. 

The Nogav- inhabit the country north-west of the Caspian, 

and north of the Blaek Sea. The Bashkirs inhabit the foot 

* 

of the southern Ural mountains, and divide the tracts they 
tenant with their population into four divisions, or the No- 
guyik, Siberian, Kasan, and Osaik borderers. Each compre- 
hends a number of subordinate hordes. The Mesh-clieraks 
along the Volga are apparently of lrtixed Turk and Finnish 
extraction. The Kara Kalpaks, or black caps, are partly sub- 
ject to Russia, and partly to the Usbek Khan of Khiva, ex- 
tending along the sea of Aral ; there are also very many 
Turk tribes spread throughout Siberia, in which country the 
Kirkis, or Kirgises, originally dwelt. The eastern division of 
this extensive tribe now occupies part of Chinese Turkestan, 
and Turkestan proper. The western, or Kirgis Kasak, is 
partly subject to Russia, and partly to China, and partly in- 
dependent. Besides these distinctions, the Kirgis are divided 
into the Great, the Middle, and the Little Hordes. The Ulat 
Jeius, the great horde, call themselves Brut-Erdena, or Burnt, 
and are spread throughout Turkestan, Taskkend, Kashghar, 
and Yarkand. They are now a much less wealthy and powerful 
division than the Middle Horde, consisting of the Atagni, 
Naiman, Argin, Arwak Girei, and Kipchak Turks. TfTey 
reside to the east of the Sara-su, and about the sources of the 
Tobol and Turgeii rivers. The Little Horde is the most 
westerly of these three. 

'[he languages of these various tribes, although interpers- 
ed with words borrowed from their neighbours, and with the 
Arabic terms which followed the conversion of the Turks to 
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the Mohammedan religion, are strikingly related, and the dia- 
lects of Constantinople and the remotest Siberian hordes 
essentially the same. The physiognomy and stature of the 
Turk races, arc naturally allied to those of Europeans; but 
in central Asia a frequent intermixture with the Tatar tribes 
has tended to identify the personal characteristics of them 
with the latter. Klaproth mentions as a curious fact, but one 
well known in Russia, that the Tatar features •linvariably 
predominate in the offspring of an intermarriage* between 
a European and a Tatar, without reference to the sex of 
the parent on- either side. 

The next family described in the Asia Polvglotta, is that 
of the Mongols or Tatars, who, according to Klaproth, have 
been divided from the earliest periods into three principal 
divisions, the Mongols, Buriats, and Eu louts (Eleuths,) or 
Kalmiks. Each of these is divided into innumerable tribes 


or colours, as may be easily inferred from the statement, that 
the Mongol tribes, between the stony desert of Gobi (Kobi) 
and the great wall of China, enumerate nine and forty 
hordes, or, in their phraseology, banners ; and the Khalkhas, 
north of the desert to the Amu river, reckon eighty- six. 
The Buriats and Kalmiks are equally numerous. 

The Mongol language is in like manner distinguishable 
into three dialects, agreeing in the main, but presenting spe- 
cific peculiarities. The language admits many Turkish 
and Tungusiau words; the result, Klaproth observes, of long 
and intimate intercourse, both in peace and war. There are 
also many affinities to be traced between the Mongol and 
other dialects, although not sufficient, iu our author’* estima- 
tion, to establish any relatiou between the races. A selec- 


tion from the 

vocabulary lie has 

given may 

enable such 

of 

our readers as 

interest themselves 

in philolog 

ical affinities 

to 

form their own opinion. 





Mongol. 


- 


All, 

Ola n, Aliba. 

Germ, 

A lie. 


A tree. 

Mode. 

Chin. 

Mu. 


This, 

Ete, 

Sans. 

Etad, Iti. 




Slav. 

Etc. 


Thou, 

Chi. 

Mancha 

Si. 




Finnish, 

Sic. 




Greek, 

Su. 


Owl, 

Uhli. 

Germ. 

Eufr. 




Dutch, 

Uhie. 
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Throat, 

Kholo-i. 

Hand, 

House, 

Gar. 

Gar, Gir. 

Chief, 

Heat, 

Nayon. 

Khalun. 

Yeai% 

An. 

• 

Eat, 

Me. 

Cat, 

Littl#, 

Mcish. 

Baga, Bakha, 

Bone, 

Yasu. 

King, 

Khan. 

Moon, 

Ox, 

Sara, 

Shar. 

Breastplate, 

Horse, 

Rain, 

Khujuk. 

Mori. 

Boro 

Beautiful 

Sain. 

Black, 

Khara. 

Valley, 

Tala. 


Tone, * Dohn. 

Father, Bubai. 


Latin, 

Ulula. 

Sans. 

Ulu-ka. 

Lat. 

Collum. 

Sans. 

Gala. 

Sans. 

Kara. 

Sans. 

Griha. 

Hind. 

Gher. 

Sans. 

Nayana, 

Lat. 

CaJor. 

Mancliu, 

Khai-kh. 

Lat. 

Annus. 

Ossetic, 

A ns. 

Lat. 

Edo. 

Sons. 

A. da. 

Nogav, 

JMishik. 

\YeIsn, 

* Bakli. 

Irish, 

Beg. 

Lat. 

Os. 

ltal. 

Osso. 

Sons. 

Asthi. 

Chin. 

K i-un. 

Genn. 

Koenig. 

Syr. 

Sara. 

Sans. 

Sanr. 

Heb. 

Slior. 

Sans. 

K abac'll. 

*Eug. 

Mare. 

Pers. 

Baron. 

Sans. 

Berslia. 

Germ. 

Schuti. 

Chin. 

Slu-n. 

Mancliu, 

Kara. 

Turk, 

Kara. 

Sans. 

Kala. 

Germ. 

Thai. 

Buk bar. 

Hoi. 

Russ. 

Dolma. 

Mauch. 

Tala. 



Germ. Ton. 

•Latin, Ton ns. 

Turk. Baba. 

Hmd. Bap. 


The next family brought to our notice, and for the first 
time distinguished from botli the Turk and Tatar rages, 
are the Tunguses, called in remote periods Tuug-ehu by 
the Chinese, although no longer possessing amongst tfiem- 
elves any common appellation. They extend from the 
extreme north of Siberia, far into the Chinese provinces. 
Those of Siberia call themselves Rayas or Byes, Dou-ki 
or Owonki: those of China arc uniformly known by the ge- 
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ncral name of Manehus. The Tungusee dialect presents 
many affinities to Mongol and Turkish, but a still greater 
number to the languages of Asia and Europe, of which Kla- 
proth gives the following proofs : — 


, All, 

Tungusee. 

Gemu. 

Pers, 

JTemeh. 

Beard, 

Onnsi. 

Sans. 

Latin, 

Germ. 

Samah. 

Omnis. 

Qanz. 

Sala. 

Turk. 

Saqal. 

Axe, 

Suke. 

Mongol. 

Suke. 

A tree,' 

Moo. 

Slav. 

Latin, 

Chin. 

Sekira. 

Seeu-ris. 

Mu. 

A moun- 
tain, 

} 

Greek, 

Oros. 

Blood, 

Sen gi. 

Latin, 

Sanguis. 

Thou, 

Si. 

Mongol, 

Chi. 

Smoke, 

Suman. 

Russ. 

Tuman. 

Foot, 

Pet-khe. 

Sans. 

Latin, 

Dhumam. 

Pei. 


Betkhe. 

1 fal. 

Germ. 

Piede. 

O 

o 

Gene, 

Gelt. 

Hand, 

Gala. 

Goth. 

Sans. 

Turk. 

Gang. 
Gachhn. 
Kol. Kul. 

Hate, 

Hat a. 

Georg. 

Germ. 

Kheli. 

Hasse. 

House, 

Khata. 

Eng. 

Ilafe. 

Boo. 

Germ. 

Ban. 

Hole or l 
cave, / 

Kobi. 

Latin, 

Ca\ns. 

Cat. 

Keshke. 

Portug. 

Ostiak, 

Cova. 

Keshko. 

Long, 

Lang. 

Germ. 

Lang. 

Love, 

Amuran. 

Lat. 

Amor. 

Mine, 

Mini. 

Butch, 

Myn. 

Mother, 

Meninge. 

< Jerm. 

Meinige. 

Enie. 

Finn. 

Ernie. 

Not to be, 

Mangga % 

Turk. 

1 iatin. 

Ana. 

Mancus. 

Horse, 

Morin. 

French, 

ITiudost. 

Mongol, 

Manquer. 

Mang-na. 

Mori. 

Ship, 

Djaf. 

Kalmak, 

Germ. 

Murin. 

Sehiff. 

Sun, 

Shun. 

Breton, 

Germ. 

Seliaff. 

Sonne. 

Word, 

Gisun. 

Eng. 

Kurd, 

Sun. 

Kese. 

IVne, 

Erin, 

Mongol, 

Orh. 

Tongue, 

Henggu. 

Latin, 

Lingua, 


We cannot afford space to follow our author in his ac- 
count of the families and languages of the Kuriles, or Aius, 
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Yukagiras, Koryaks, Kamchadales, and Polar Americans settled 
in Asia, the language of which last identifies them with the in- 
habitants of Greenland, the Esquimaux, the Aleutik Islanders, 
and other North American tribes-. The natives of Japan are 
distinguished from the Chinese, whom they resemble in many 
other respects, by the difference of their language : thef Tatter 
presents many affinities with thm languages of western and 
northern &sia. The dialect of Korea also is a distinct speech, 
although much intermixed with Chinese. In forming a vo- 
cabulary of the language of Korea, Klaproth has made use of 
a Chinese vocabulary of the Korean tongue, an account of 
the same in a Japanese Encyclopedia, a medical work printed 
in Korea, and a collection of words made by the travellers 
Broughton and Witsen. We are not quite sure that these 
authorities, imposing as they may seem to be, are a sufficient 
guarantee for the accuracy of the list. 

Thibet is supposed by Klaproth to be so named from the 
Thu-po, or Th u- bo, a people on the confines of China, whose 
chiefs ruled over Thibet in the first lftilf of the 12th centurv. 
The native name of the country is Bhote, not Bod-ba, as our 
author writes it : it is called Si-zang by the Chinese. The 
territory bordering on China is termed U-si-zang, or Black 
Sizang, a name known also to the Mongols, who call it Ka- 
ra-Tibet. Many of the Mongol hordes inhabit this part of 
the country, besides others, whose character and speech are 
not known in Europe. These are called by the Chinese the 
Gak-bu, Gung-bu, Sa-ga, Joshut, Jc-bu, Jekadse, and Lo. 
They are all subject to the Dalai -Lama. The language of 
Tibet is rude and harsh : it contains a great number of 
Chinese words, and abounds in affinities to other dialects, 
both of northern and southern Asia. 

The Chinese are supposed to have descended from- the 
mountains on the north-west of China, and mixed with the 
barbarous aborigines whom they found in the country, andt of 
whom the hill people called Mi-a-o may be the remains. In 
the south also they found barbarians, who were the ancestors 
of the Malay races, and who were not reduced to subjection 
earlier than the 3rd century before Christ. Besides these, 
Turks, Tunguses, and Tatars have been largely engrafted on 
the Chinese stem, and yet the superiority of tlieir laws and 
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customs has exempted, their national cl>araeter from; change, 
and transformed all their foreign accessions into Chinese. 

The name China is nnknown to the people of the country, 
and was imported into Europe by the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese. Klaproth supposes it to be of Indian origin. The, expres- 
sion Chin, does occur in Sanscrit books, but in none of indis- 
putably remote antiquity ; and as it has no satisfactory etymo- 
logy iu that language, it is likely to be a foreign termt Klaproth 
states, that it is so employed in the works translated by the Bud- 
dhists from Indian into Chinese. If this were the case* how- 
ever, it wou^d not explain the introduction of the term into 
Europe, as neither the Spaniards nor the Portuguese could 
read those books. In fact, they probably derived the term 
from the Arabs, although whence the latter obtained their Sin , 
we cannot pretend to conjecture, unless we might fancy that 
the Mulk-al-sin meant the kingdom of the wall, or barrier. 

Sin feeing in that case derived from Sana 

cuslodivit. Tins, however, will not serve our purpose, as it 
will not explain why the Romans called the Chinese, Since. 
We have little doubt indeed that the term is of indigenous 
origin, although it may not be applicable to the modern em- 
pire ; and De Guignes gives us several principalities, called 
Tsin, Tchin, and Sin, as well as several dynasties bearing the 
same denominations, one of whom in particular reigned for a 
considerable period over Tibet and the contiguous provinces 
of China. 

The cultivated language of China, according to Klaproth, 
admits no other final consonants than n or ng , and all others 
are rejected for a final short vowel. In common epeech, how- 
ever, it is usual to add a b , k, l, m, r, to the short vowel so 
obtained. With a recollection of these artificial changes, 
it will be evident, that the Chinese language presents many 
analogies to the words of other dialects. 


Chinese. 


All, 

Ten. 

Latin, 

To-tus. 



French, 

Tous. 


Fan. 

Greek, 

Pan. 

Ashes, 

Tsin. 

Lat. 

Cinis. 

Bye, 

\en. 

Heb. 

Ain. 

Tree, 

Mu. 

Manchu, 

Mob. 

Both, 

Pei, Bei. 

. Germ. : 

' Beide. 

Blue, 

KJuuau. 

r Greek, 

Kuanos. 
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Shining, 

She*. - 

Earth, 

^ha* Tho. 

Banner, 

' Fan. 

Fine, 

Fi. 

Fly, 

Fit. 

Fear, 

Pa. 

Foot, 

Po. 

“Mien,* 

Mira. 

mK 

Lung. 

Heart, 

Sin, 

Honey, 

Mi, Mi-e. 

Hound, 

Kiuan. 

To love. 

Liu-en. 

Moon, 

Yu-e. 

Morning dawn. Tan. 

Nose, 

Pi. 


Bi. 

Ox, 

Nieu. 


Niu. 

Law, 

Li-e. 

Snow, 

Si-ati. 

Little, 

Wang. 

Hog, 

Ha-o. 

Kha-o. 

To seek. 

Seu. 

Full, 

Po. 

Tongue, 

She. 


Germ. 

Schein. 

Wogul, 

Tau. 

Breton, 

Tit. 

Germ. 

Fahne. 

Germ. 

Fain. 

French, 

Fin. 

Lat 

Fu-gere. 

Lat. 

Pa-veo. 

Kurd. 

Pa. 

.Hind. 

Pa-on. » 

Germ. 

Miene. 

Latin. 

Longus. 

Wogul, 

Shim. 

Lat. 

Mel. 

French, 

MieL 

Greek. 

KWn. 

Germ. 

Lieben. 

Koptic, 

Yo. 

Turk. 

Tan. 

Samoy, 

Pye. 

Cherkes, 

Pe. 

Pers. 

Bini. 

Swed. 

Mot. 

Island. 

Naute. 

Eng. 

Neat. 

Lat, 

Lex. 

Abass. 

Se. 

Germ. 

Wenig. 

Eng. 

Hog. 

Pers. 

Khuk. 

Germ. 

S uchen. 

Germ. 

Voll. 

Eng. 

Full. 

Samoy, 

She. 


We think our author should have terminated his work 


here, as although little remains, yet that little is very summa- 
rily and imperfectly executed. His notice of the Annam 
language, and the languages of Siam, Aw a, Pegu, and 
the Malay Archipelago, are very brief; and he does not 
seem to have referred to the materials which exist, per- 
haps not so copiously as would be necessary, but still in 
considerable abundance, in the writings of Buchanan, Leyden, 
Marsden, Raffles, and Crawford, for the history and languages 
of the eastern Asiatics. We have nothing else, indeed, to*\>b- 
ject to it* the work, but the inappropriate pretensions of its 
•name ; and liad it been confined to the, objects on which the 
writer’s own knowledge or peculiar advantages enabled him 
to excel, we should have had no occasion to qualify the com- 
mendation to which it so justly entitled. 
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Independent of the incidental discussions relating to the 
origin and affinities of the several classes of mankind, Kla- 
proth has inserted several supplementary dissertations in the 
work. The first is on the value of Asiatic historians ; which, 
to say the least of it, is exceedingly superficial. We have 
also to tax it With an erroneous estimate of Hindu history, 
which, Klaproth observes, has been entirely destroyed by the, 
Hindu religion. This is not exactly true, for foreign aggres- 
sion has had a much larger share in the work of desolation ; 
and yet all genuine history is not destroyed. To say nothing 
of the historical fragments to be found in the.Vedas and 
Puranas, narratives and poems of Hindu literature, there 
are many provincial records of an ancient and authentic cha- 
racter; and in one part of India, Cash mi r, history, cultivated 
from remote periods, has survived the injurious operations of 
political change and time. We think, on the other haud, 
that he has overrated the date of the “ authentic” history of 
the Chinese, Japanese, Armenians, and Georgians, when he 
places it severally nine, seven, two, and three centuries be- 
fore the Christian era. 

In his next essay he endeavours to prove, that repeated 
inundations of the world have occurred, of a greater or less 
extent, admitting that in the time of Noah to have been most 
universal. He shews also a curious concurrence in the date 
of this event, and that of important eras recorded by the 
Hindu and Chinese, thus stated. 

Noachic flood, according Beginning of the Kali Commencement of the 
to the Samaritan text, age of the Hindus, Chinese empire, 

8044, A. C. 3101, A. C. 3082, B. C. 

and taking the average of these, lie concludes, that the great 

deluge took place in the year 30/6 before the birth of Christ. 

The volume closes with a life of Buddha, according to 
Mongol authorities ; and we must confess, we were consider- 
ably disappointed by this compilation : not so much, perhaps, 
by any fault of the writer, as by the incompetency of his 
guides. We had hoped we should have obtained from the 
followers of the Bauddha faith, amongst whom the literature of 
their creed should have been carefully preserved, some pecu- 
liar and novel, if not very authentic records of their primi- 
tive teacher. We find, however, if our author’s summary is to 
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be received Us a correct view of the information possessed by tlie 
Bauddhas of Tartary, that the legends current amongst them 
are in all essential points the same with those current in Hin- 
dustan, and add nothing to our knowledge of the real history 
of Buddha. The Buddha of the Mongols is Gautama, the 
prince of Magadha, the son of Sudhodeni and Maya, who 
flourished in the seventh century before the Christian era, 
and whose legendary history is detailed in the volumes of the 
Asiatic Researches, to the same purport as the Mongol nar- 
rative, and with less prolixity. It therefore still remains to 
reconcile tlys date with that of the Chinese accounts, which 
place his appearance in the eleventh century before Christ, 
and to determine whether he is to be considered as the founder, 
or only the renovator of the Buddha religion. This life of Bud- 
dha has been translated, we observe, in the Journal Asia- 
tique. 


The Wonders of Elora, or the Narrative of a Journey to 
the Temples and Dwellings, excavated out of a Mountain of 
Granite , extending upwards of a mile and a quarter , at 
Elora in the East Indies , Sfc. Sfc. Sfc. By John B. Seely, 
Captain in the Bombay Native Infantry , Sfc. 8vo. pp. 559. 
‘Bond on. VV. and 13. Whittaker. 

Book- making is a trade, which appears at present to be 
in a most flourishing condition in England; and India has 
afforded no scanty supply of materials for carrying it on. 
We have had work after work — journal after journal, of this 
one’s residence, and the other one’s residence in the ISasi; 
and the manner of living at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, 
with detailed descriptions of Sircars , Khedmutgars , Hookah - 
Biulars, and Indigo Planters , have followed each other so 
fast, that we really have been unable to keep our eye upop one 
•half of them. “ A Journey to the Temples of Elora ,” how- 
ever, did attract our attention ; and we opened Captain Seely’s 
book with high expectations of being amused and instructed. We 
boped to escape, under such a title as “The Wonders of Elora,” 
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from ihtnamby pdmby, with which almost every work con- 
nected with India is now a day4 filled; and were congratulating 
ourselves with having no minute description of a burrto 
khana , and no fulsome adulation of a governor, or a com- 
manding officer. — But alas ! our Captain sets out with a la- 
boured eulogium upon the officers of his corps, and a pathe- 
tic farewell-taking of his brethren in arms, nigh even unto 
tears. By the time he has got ten pages forward, '"we have a 
welt merited, we doubt not, but a misplaced compliment to 
the talents of the present Governor of Bombay ; and never 
does he meet with a Burra Sahib , but our author clothes 
him in all the qualities and virtues, becoming his rank and 
situation. The notice of the Bombay Docks * en passant / 
as our author says, gives him an opportunity of telling 
us, that Captain Cooper built them, and that Captain 
Cooper had the highest abilities, as ail engineer officer ; 
and he contrives, by a reference to a pamphlet on the 
qualities of teak timber, to do homage to Mr. W. Taylor 
Money, now 1 ’ an honourable Director: how he gets in Sir 
Jamks M^ntosh, except that he was speaking about Bom- 
bay, and Sir James was once its Recorder, we are at a loss 
to say; but felt not a little relieved, at not having the whole 
history and character of Mr. Jonathan Duncan detailed to 
us, before we were allowed even to set out for t£ The Wonders 
of Elora.-~ Alas l alas 1 The second chapter opens with a 
lamentation over the pernicious effects of snipe shooting, 
couched in language that does not impress us with a very high 
notion of Captain Seely’s taste; and his doctrine, that 
exposure to the sun is the first step towards ill health in 
India, is illustrated by a quotation from Mallet, in which the 
poet says something about 

— — “ A calm retreat, 

Where breathing coolness has her seat.” 

But any thing for making the book : and after an extract from 
Mallet, comes an extract from a Calcutta newspaper; and at 
the heels of this extract, a monody over the brave British tar, 
who lies buried in Bdtcher Island, as Captain Seely tells us, 

| “ Till be bears the last whistle, 

When he'll jump upon deck*" 
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And this is theeommencementof the book,dedicated to the prime 
minister of England, and presented by the author in person to 
his Majesty ! — But we must needs travel on through .much of 
the same commonplace remark, and wade through. accounts of 
the Captain’s “ uncommonly singular adventures,” and through 
pages of his uncommonly wise observations, such as— “There 
is a shyness, a coldness, and reserve in the English, that is 
very irksome to an old Indian, on his first arrival in England.’’ 
— “I had* better cease here, lest I draw down upon myself a 
flagellation from my countrymen.”— We are not sure, how- 
ever, whether these saws are not better, than the miuute de* 
tail he gives* of every trifling occurrence, that happened to him* 
self, his Sipahees , or bis Tattoos , as he prosecuted bis jour- 
ney to Elora, and the very learned interpretations he vouch- 
safes of every native term and hard word, on which he has oc- 
casion to stumble — which said terms have been explained to 
English readers a thousand times. After all, we are indebt- 
ed to Captain Seely for being so merciful as he has shewn 
himself, on the subject of “ Travelling 4n India j” for after tell- 
ing us his reason for introducing a scrap of poetry, which is 
“to assist him in the observations on travelling,” he adds: “I 
could fill a hundred pages on Indian travelling, and events and 
incidents connected therewith.” We have no doubt he could ) 
for lie tells us a few pages farther on, and that with the great- 
est naivetd, that lie has “ a great inclination to be communi- 
cative” — [ecce the book before us] — that he possesses “ abun- 
dant materials” — [we shall certainly have a second volume]— 
and that he “generally moved about with his eyes and ears 
open” — but then, says he, most truly and innocently, “ we 
should never’get to Elora where, we dare say, our readers 
wish him to be, as heartily as ourselves. But really the very 
easy dialectic style, in which Captain Seely tells us what hefel 
him, and what thoughts occurred on this particular one of his 
“ long and various journeys,” is sometimes not a little laugh- 
able. , He appears to regard the public, to whom he is speak- 
ing, as “ a brother officer of our corps,” to whom he is relat- 
ing his, strange adventures, and who is gaping with wonder, at 
the strange things that befel him, and lust in admiration at 
the extent of his observation, the profundity of his remarks, 
and thfc depth of his reading — in the Calcutta newspaper* 
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particularly.*— When he gets into his explanation of native 
terms, indeed, we may fancy him recounting the wonders of In- 
dia, to a gossiping coterie, of old ladies over a dish of tea, in 
some village in the west of England. We must, however, 
make room for the following extract, when speaking of the 
character of the Poonah Mahrattas, as Captain Seely delivers 
his opinion, certainly with a laudable freedom from that mo- 
desty, which frequently takes away half the valueof a testimo- 
ny. He does not tell us the exact date, to which he refers, 
which is to be regretted ; but the manner, in which he has 
made up his book, introduces the most dire confusion in thia 
important respect: he says, however, of the Mahrattas — 

** That the moral fabric is not more deteriorated, or that it holds at all 
together, is to me surprising ; but men will propagate their species, — and 
the extraordinary fertility of the vast regions of India, unquestionably 
the richest country in the universe, precludes almost the necessity of til- 
lage, so prolific is the soil, and so bountiful the gifts of Providence j yet 
with these blessings, the people are but little better treated, than the 
beasts of the field. Property they have none ; to liberty and justice they 
are utter strangers. 1 knqw the people, of whom 1 speak, and have 
closely observed their moral and political treatment, in all its ramifi- 
cations.” 

If these observations were written posterior to the esta- 
blishment of British influence in the Mahratta states, they are 
not easily reconciled with what our author says in other places; 
but our- readers will be at no loss to discover the most mani- 
fest contradictions in Captain Seely's book, and at as little to 
account for them, when they bear in mind how the book has 
been made. 

It is but fair, however, to acknowledge, that Captain Seely 
is conscious of exposing himself to the lash of the critic; and 
we shall try to spare him, as he deprecates our wrath ; but 
advise him, in the next edition of his regally-patronised work 
- — -if it ever secs another — not to write so loosely, as to make 
the village of Capooly prop “ up an immense tract of country, 
some large rivers, several millions of people, and many 
cities, towns, and villages/’ — which he actually does at the 
46th page. 

Our progress towards Elora, it must be admitted, is not 
yet very rapid, as we are keeping, as much as possible, with 
the Captain, in the eveut of any thing, really worth relating, 
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occurring to him, or any remark, really worth preserving, 
falling from his pen. Of this latter description some of om* 
readers may think the following extract ; and it will serve, at 
least, as a fair muster of Captain Seely's notions of the Hindu 
character, particularly as it is displayed in the Mahratta 
females. We could wish he had told us, how many suttees 
usually occur among them, in the year; as from yery good 
authority, which we have had occasion to refer in another 
place, we* are led to believe, that very few instances now oc- 
cur of this horrible sacrifice on the western side of India; 


but let us tiear the Captain, while ruminating on the borders 
of a tank at Capooly. 

“ In this tank several young females, both beautiful and innocent, 
were bathing and playing, quite unconcerned at my near approach. 
Had they been spoken to, they would have fled like the timid deer, or 
if only on a probable chance of pollution, they would have drowned 
themselves instantly, or stuck a dagger in their hearts. These are the 
same women, who cheerfully burn themselves alive with the dead bodies 
of their husbands. Their life is that of pure innocence and chaste love. 
They are idolaters, and can neither read noi^ write, unsophisticated and 
untaught, yet possessing the highest moral attributes. True it is, they 
arc heathens* but look at the educated European female, who commits 
adultery, nay, abandons her offspring; and, monstrous as it appears, 
lives in shamcies'. prostitution in the face of open day with her para- 
mour; while, us it is sometimes the case, the deserted husband con- 


soles himself with another man’s wife. 


The Hindoos will not believe 


these things. How much more would their incredulity be excited on 
perusing a hie of London papers, teeming with all crimes and atrocities ; 
rapes, murders, incests, seductions, bestialities, sacrilege, arson, infan- 
ticide, suicide, child-stealing! 

<( We, forsooth, arc a polished nation, and purpose reforming the 
Hindoos, poor creatures ! it is a pity that such a virtuous, docile, af- 
fectionate, sober, mild, and good-tempered people should be calum- 
niated by the tvhining cant of the day. But a truce to mora'i/ing, 
which from a pen like mine must be useless. These girls were symme- 
try itself, small, but exquisitely proportioned ; their feet .and hands 
slender and delicate; flowing and thick black tresses, daily washed and 


perfumed ; small, but remarkably regular features, piercing black eyes, 
good teeth, and a graceful and firm step. This is a correct picture a 
Hindoo female, just stepping out of a tank, arrayed in her graceful Sari , 
which they allow to dry on them To these beauties of person we 
(nay add the sweetest of dispositions, and most fervent affection to 
parents and relatives. As the Hindoo women never intermarry with 
strangers, or quit their native country, on seeing one family, you see 
the nation. Deformed or rickety children are very rarely seen. After 
twenty-five years of age, the women get old, and decay fast. They mar- 
ry at twelve or thirteen years of age.” 


z 
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In ascending the Ghats, Capt. Seely favours us with occa- 
sional descriptions of the scenery, that do him credit; and which, 
in his work, so far as we have proceeded, are like the fair and 
enchanting spots, that relieve the dreary ascent to the Deccan. 
His reason for not presenting us with more of this is some- 
what curious. “Were I to moralize,” says he, “on the beau- 
ties of nature, and the wonderful works of an all-wise and be- 
neficent Providence, I might fall, as is too often thf case, into 
cant and affectation, both of which I heartily detest.” The 
remark is unworthy of a man of a cultivated understanding ; 
and the confession, whatever Capt. Seely may think, is itself 
absolute cant and affectation. 

We have now accompanied our author to El ora ; and as 
this is the chief object of his labours, we entered upon the 
chapters, which treat of the antiquities of the^e caves, with 
much interest. We confess we had some misgivings, as we 
conceived it unlikely that a person, who had in the pre- 
ceding pages shewn himself imperfectly acquainted even 
with the vernacular languages of India, should he able 
to prosecute local enquiries, involving personal communica- 
tion with the natives, to any useful purpose. At the same 
time, we hoped the deficiency would be in some manner or 
other supplied ; and we could not conceive the possibility 
of an author's putting forward in bis title-page, that branch of 
his work, on which he was mo>t incompetent. 

We were not long, however, allowed to doubt, and were 
soon surprised to find the account given of Elora by Capt. 
Seely, more singularly and inexcusably erroneous, than any 
yet published. The mistakes he had committed, and inbre- 
presentations he had detailed, were so numerous and palpa- 
ble, that they produced an impression on our minds, that lie 
had taken very little pains to be correct. 

Had he perused but a hundredth part of what has been 
published in the English language, he would not have made 
such strange work with names, persons, and events, as he has 
done ; and it is needless to observe, that had he been capable 
of seeking for information at the fountain head, he would 
not possibly have fallen into the absurd mistakes, every page 
of ills account exhibits. 
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If we were to cite all the proofs we could adduce, of the 
Captain’s profound ignorance of Hindoo literature, we should 
furnish almost an equal number of pages with those of his 
account. A few, therefore, of the most palpable must suffice. 
Before, however, offering proofs of his unfitness to write oti 
subjects of Indian antiquity and mythology, we must make 
good our assertion, that Capt. S. is not master of the com- 
mon medium of intercourse in India, or the Hindoostauee 
language. Of this fact, the following instances will, we con- 
ceive, be sufficient. 

Capt. S. <;ays, (note p. 18,) Gaum signifies a town ; Pour, a 
place or situation; and Nuggar, a fort, (note p. 78.) We 
could wish he had added in what language these words bear 
such a «ensc; for in all the dialects of India, of which we have 
any knowledge, we have been accustomed to translate Gaum 
(Gram, or Gaon,) cc a village,” Pour (Pur,) f< a town;” and 
Nuggur (Nagar,) C£ a city.” 

What docs he mean by writing Sipahi, Siphauee ? No 
orthoepic system acknowledges such & spelling. (P, 82, &e.) 

In p. 120, on the word C/iubdars , a set of mistakes occurs of 
a very ludicrous description. Capt. S. sav«, the word means 
literally, 4< Keepers of silence blit the word means literally, 
iC Holders of sticks.” It is true it should have been written 
Chobdar; and hence arises the Captain’s blunder. He has 
hoard — he has probably often used, the phrase Chub ro , for 
Chhoop ruho , 6 Be silent/ one of the most common cock- 
nevismsof those residents in India, who catch, as they can, the 
terms they must use to their menials, and who repeat the 
sound* they fancy, not the words they know. 

We shall now proceed to our comments on the Captain’s 
mythological profundity. Every person, that has paid the 
slightest attention to the mythological history of the Hindus, 
knows that the Ranmyana, called by Sir W. Jones an epic 
poem, relates the invasion of Lanka by llama, to recover his Xfrife 
Sita, treacherously carried off bv Ravana. Every one knows 

so, that Sita is the beau ideal of a virtuous wife ; and her 
merits in that character have even tempted a grave mission- 
ary to insert a long, and in our opinion very pleasing passage 
from the Ramayaha, translated into blank verse. (Ward on the 
Hindus.) Yet Capt. S. has the confidence tb assert, (note 
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p. 113), that the conflict between Rama and Ravana was 
respecting- the (( supposed frailty” of Sita, wife of Rama, 
wlio was forcibly carried off* to Ceylon ! adding — another 
blunder — “ and afterwards rescued by Hauuman.” She was 
recovered by her husband, not by Ills monkey ally. Capt. S. 
indeed* in another place states, she was recovered by Madha, 
(p. 176), although who Madha is, we confess we cannot con* 
jecture. 

Page 124. introduces, with evident complacency,' and lofty 
note of preparation, to which we shall hereafter advert, a set of 
egregious and- palpable errors. Capt. S. tells us, that the two 
warlike brothers, Pundoo and Couros, are displayed here (at 
Elora) : he adds, ec As their deeds of prowess are truly mira- 
culous, and as the five brothers will more than once appear 
in exploring the temples here, I shall offer no apology for 
introducing them to notice.” He leaves it undetermined, 
therefore, whether it is of two brothers, or of five brothers 
that he is writing. 

These brothers, however, are destined to another change 
of personage ; for immediately after, it is stated, that ei Dhru- 
tarass, a blind and holy man, had a son called Courou, and a 
brother called Pundoo, and the uncle and nephew , were to 
govern the world/’ The two brothers, therefore, or the five 
brothers, whichever Capt. S. pleases, are now nephew and 
uncle — inconsistencies palpable enough, and all equally re- 
mote from the truth ; for Cum and Pandu were not even 
contemporaries. The former was an ancestor of the latter, 
preceding him by seventeen generations. We quite agree 
with Capt S. that many of his days of study (p. 1 14,) must have 
been exceedingly ill spent, if all they yielded was such inac- ' 
curate information. 

Iu the same correct strain the legend of Elora, <f or 
Yeroola,” proceeds. Pandu, who died, the Mahabharat says, in 
the^ Himalaya, is brought to Elora to expire, and his sous 
fairly go to war with their ancestor, eighteen ascents removed. 
“ Th£ conflict was disastrous to Couroo, for the brothers had 
found favour with Crislma.” 

Leaving the legehd, that Capt. S. basso faithfully reported, 
we come next to his list of gods, in wliat he terms the .pan- 
theon at Kailas. Wc must confess, that we are lost' in asto- 
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nishment, not at the profound knowledge, but the extrava- 
gant perverseness, with which most of the catalogue abounds. 
The Varaha Avatar, or incarnation of Vishnu as a boar, Capt. 
S. calls the Bhara Avatar , or great incarnation. He calls it 
also the Avatar of Bhairara, a son of Maha Deo, when it is a 
familiar representation of Vishnu, who is not at all related to 
Maha Deo. No. 6. he calls Maha Deo, Bullee . We Jvnow not 
who is medht, nor what Capt. S. means by calling him, “ The 
changer o‘f things.” The man-lion, Capt. S. states, is killing 
Kurn Kushe. By what process he has turned H Irani/ a Kasi - 
pu into Kurn Knshe ) is not at all in our power to explain. Vish- 
nu, Capt. S. says, is Mama Budha , typified in the sun. We are 
familiar with Rama, and with Budha; but we never knew 
before that the two names meant one form of Vishnu, nor 
do we now know how this triune groupe is represented by 
the sun. No. 10. Capt. S. describes as lihurm Maj (or Yama), 
who is Time, Death, Pluto, embracing Kermala ; and Ker- 
maliL, he says, is a chief priest — an odd subject for an em- 
brace. No. 7» in the eastern gallery is called Muhmnund. 
“The term mund probably alludes to Maha Deo;” how, or in 
what sense, wc are not told. No. 13. is called Kat Be/troo,o r 
Brighu: but Bhrigu was a peaceable old saint, and Kala Bhairao 
a most furious emanation from Siva. How they can be one, 
is therefore rather unintelligible. Eighteen is Be/iroo, with 
Govinda transfixed 011 a spear: but we should like to know 
when Govinda or Vishnu was so roughly handled. In the 
north gallery, Bal Budra is called the son of Mahadeo; but 
Bulabhadra, or Balaram, was the brother of Krishna, the son 
ofVasudeva. No. 1 1 . is said to be Garuda and Parvati; aud 
below them* Ravana, writing. Wc agree with Capt. S. “This 
is a curious groupe.” 

Although Capt. S. cannot have gleaned any of the above 
erroneous or imperfect descriptions from original sources, 
and although we doubt bis having consulted with much 
attention the authorities, that are accessible in English, 
# we think he is sometimes more indebted to others,* than 
he acknowledges. He remarks, of course, the very prominent 
figures at Elora, which we had occasion to notice par- 
ticularly on a former occasion, (vol. i. p. 21.) the disturb- 
ance of Daksha’s sacrifice by Virabhadva, who is re- 
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presented holding up one of the attendant figures on his 
sword, and another in his hand. This, as observed by Sir 
Charles Malet, was absurdly mistaken by some fanciful tra- 
vellers in former days for the judgment of Solomon. Capt. 
S. sagaciously observes of the same sculpture : “ It is a strik- 
ing representation of the judgment of Solomon. This opi- 
nion is not singular : on returning, I enquired of two or three 
friend*, who had beeu at Elora, and they coincided ifi the same 
idea.*' We are quite satisfied, that neither Capt. S. nor his 
friends, are members of the Bombay Literary Society. 

Capt. S. must have some very singular notions of the re- 
ligious divisions of the Hindus, and we should strongly sus- 
pect them of Hibernian origin. The following is very like a 
hull : “ Adanaut is a deity belonging to the Budhists , and 
worshipped exclusively, I believe, by the Jains only” 

In the passage just cited, Capt. S. following Sir Charles 
Malet probably, calls Daksha, Dutz . He does not seem, how- 
ever, to be quite precise in his notions on this subject, as in 
other places he makes the name Dirug , or Dirag. He treats 
the raja himself with as little exactness; for he describes him 
in oue place, (p. 258,) as slain by Vera Budra, and in another 
not very far off, or in p. 260, as one of the heroes of the 
Ramayana killed by Rama. To the best of our belief, Raja 
Daksha never encountered the anger of one, and survived that 
of the other. 


In our review of Capt. Sykes’s account of Elora, we took 
the liberty of correcting his reading of the name of Sesha, 
the serpent that supports the world, which lie had changed to 
Shaish. However, he was much nearer the mark than Capt. S., 
who terms the “immortal serpent, Sey Deo , or more commonly 
Seyhudea” appellation? that never could have been given by 
the Brahmans attendant on Capt. S. to the object described, 
unless they were amusing themselves at his expense, and 
taking advantage of his ignorance to impose upon his credu- 
lity-— an idea that; has more than once forced itself upon us, 
in perusing the Captain’s descriptions even of common objects. 

“Next to this hero, 1 (Capt. S. proceeds,) we have arranged 
the remaining brothers of the Punch- Pan- Deo, or Jive deified 
brothers , oar old friends the Pandoos .** What Capt. S. 
means by this emendation, we cannot presume to guess. 
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The term Pandus, or more properly Pandava, means no- 
thing more than “ sons of Pandu and their father was 
called Pandu, frdm his pale complexion, pandu meaning, pale, 
pallid. What connexion this word has with Pan-deo, or Pail 
the divine, as the rest of the sentence leads us to suppose it 
is intended to express, Capr. S/s erudition can alone explain. 

Capt. S. has favoured us (p. 242.) with some topographical 
nomenclatures, equally unfortunate with his mythological spe- 
culations'; and the more remarkable, as they are given as cor- 
rections of popular names. Thus Cauvery he reads Cuvera , 
Toombudra Tom-budra , and Ner-budda Ncr-BMda : the real 
genuine Sauscrit names, however, are Caveri, Tunga-bhadra, 
and Nennada. We are astonished particularly at the Cap- 
tain's mistake in the last instance, as he pretends in many 
places to be on familiar terms with the classical geogra- 
phers ; and they could have told him, that the river we call 
very absurdly Nerbudda, was known by no such denomination. 
The Kamadus of Ptolemy is a much more faithful repre- 
sentation than our own, of the Nennada of the Hin- 
dus. Capt. S. tells us here, that Bliarata is the ancient 
classical name of India, after the god of that name, who 
flourished about 2000 years before Alexander. We are 
happy to find the Captain so able a chronologist; only unluckily 
for bis credit, we believe the Hindus know nothing of the deity 
he mentions. There was a prince so named, as he might have 
known, had he read either the translations of Sucontala, or the 
Ratnayana. He has also settled with the same facility ano- 
ther knotty point, and refers the origin of the word India to 
lndra, the deity who he says is often called Ind — by the same 
persons, we presume, who call themselves iWce-people : — - 
(i The natives call themselves Indee-people 3 which Europeans 
have corrupted into Hindoo 1 1” 

Our author’s knowledge of the Indee people, their lan- 
guage, history, and mythology, will now be accurately Ap- 
preciated; and our charge of utter incompetence, we con- 
ceive, will be acknowledged as’ fully substantiated. But 
why should we labour this point even as much as we have 
done ? How should it be expected that a young ensign, as 
Capt. S. describes himself to have been, when he visited 
Elora, should be master of subjects, which it requires 
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time, labour, and money to* investigate ? If lie lias given an 
accurate description of what lie saw, and lias repeated faith- 
fully what he heard, to the best of his knowledge and vera- 
city, his errors are very venial, and should not be visited too 
severely. 

We perfectly concur in these sentiments ; and although we 
might have lamented that any Englishman should commit 
his own and his country’s 'reputation, by publishing errors 
respecting India, which hundreds ou the continent of Europe 
can detect, we should not have thought it worth while, to have 
exposed Capfc. Seely’s want of learning and knowledge : but 
lie has rendered this exposure necessary, by the loftiness of his 
pretensions; and tlfe following passages will explain our mo- 
tives, and justify our severity. 

f( We will not stop at this place to enter into the exploits, attributes, 
and powers of the infinite variety of Hindoo deities and heroes. At all 
times it is an interminable subject, and one of those that, after the 
deepest research and closest investigation, produces neither amusement 
nor information, being monstrous lies and fabled imposture from begin- 
ning to end, as I know by ^he experience of many a weary and illspent 
day of study.” 

“ Believe me, I shall be as brief in my recollections of those deities 
or heroes, as is consistent with illustrating our work ; for much precious 
time have I, in the zeal and enthusiasm of mv vouth, wasted on Hindoo 
mythology, and legendary lore, and at last rose up as satisfied, and 
about as much instructed in the early period of Hindoo history, as at 
my commencement. Truly, with the greatest application on the spot, 
and with native assistants, it is an endless and unprofitable task : I 
literally, fiotn intense study, assuming the dress of a native, living on a 
vegetable diet, with pure water for my beverage, was almost mytholo- 
gically mad, for upwards of a year j so that 1 have a feeling regard, 
from my own experience, in not afflicting my reader with any lengthen- 
ed accounts of those once mighty personages, who will shortly pass in 
review before us, rank and file. Were I simply to state that there are fi- 
gures, emblems, &c. without slightly alluding to their history, attributes, 
or powers, my narrative would be deemed vague, and myself exceedingly 
negligent. Did 1, on the other hand, make a parade of what I have 
acquired on the subject, a large book would be the result. * A great 
boOk is a great evil.’ I have no ambition of that kind, nor wish un- 
necessarily to increase my pages. This prefatory observation wilt suf- 
fice throughout.” 

It is wholly unnecessary for us to comment upon the in- 
congruity of these assertions, and the mistakes we have enu- 
merated, and we leave them to the judgment of our readers. 
We should also take leave of this unpleasant part of our en- 
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quiry, but have yet a point or two to settle with the < learned 
Theban.’ 

It might be expected that so much study, and such pro- 
found acquaintance with original works, would have been 
evinced in occasional translations from those authorities, 
which Capt. S. would have it supposed he consulted. 'There 
are a few such specimens, and t^eir character may be esti- 
mated from the following: — 

** A poetical picture of the holy family is thus translated , taken from 
the Mahabarat , an epic poem before alluded to. M. Somerat dates the 
extinction of the Pandoos 1/39 of the Kal-Yoog, environ Age, Mr. 
Bentley plafies Yudishteer in the year of the world 2825 j at which 
period, probably, he may have reigned, devoid of die power ascribed to 
him by the fictions and superstitions of the early writers. Were we to 
enter into this remote period by any thing like a critical analysis, the 
task would be interminable ;'and, after the most arduous research, wc 
should come to no just conclusion, or such as we could rely on, as suf- 
ficiently plausible to fix chronological data. The life and exploits of 
Yudishteer are in the Mahabarat.” 

** When Panclus’ chiefs with Curos fought. 

And each the throne imperial sought 
Five brothers of the regal line 
Blazed high with qualities divine : 

The first a prince without his peer. 

Just, pious, liberal Yudishteer ; 

Then Arjnon , to the base a rod, 

A hero favour’d by a god ; 

Jihcrtuiy like mountain-leopard strong, 

Unrivall’d in the embattled throng ; 

Bold Nacool, fired by noble shauic 
To emulate fraternal fame ; 

Seyhuder , flush’d with manly grace, 

Bright virtue dawning in his face.” 

Would not the reader suppose that this translation from the 
Mahabharat is intended for Capt. Seely’s own ? and will he 
not be surprised to learn, that it is neither the Captain’s 
work, nor a translation from the Mahabharat at all ? Our 
traveller must have trusted largely to the ignorance of the 
good folks at home, when he attempted to pass upon them, 
as bis translation from the Mahabharat, fourteen lines from 
Sir W. Jones’s poetical talc, “ The Enchanted Fruit, or The 
Hindu Wife.” After this, we know what we are to think of 
• the Captain’s translations. They belong to the same class of 

things, as his Hiudu studies. 

We have not. thought it worth while to follow the Captain 
In his measurements of the caves. We believe he was at 
Elora, and think him capable enough of taking the dinien- 
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sious of the fabric in feet and inches. lie is possibly there- 
fore to be depended upon in this instance, although his de- 
tails are by no means so simply and perspicuously given, as 
those by Lieut. Manley, in Sir Charles Malet's communica- 
tion to the Asiatic Society. As to Capt, Seely’s plan and 
plates, *such as they are, we feel very sceptical with respect 
to their originality. They, are marvellously like the views 
given in Sir C. M.*s paper. As specimens of art, they do 
not deserve mention. It is very unnecessary to make bad 
drawings of the general views at Elora, when such splendid 
representations, as those of Daniel, are to he seen; and we 
must do Capt. Sykes the justice to say, that his outlines of 
the sculptures render any further delineation of those details 
equally unnecessary. Capt. S. therefore, might have spar- 
ed his pains, as of all those, who have meddled with 
Elora, he has proved in every respect the least qualified, 
and cannot in the end reap any thing but discredit from his 
labours. 

Our traveller bade adieu to the place, which gives a title- 
page to his book, carrying with him such a reverence for 
the sacred spot he had been visiting, that on seeing beef 
hung up for sale at Roza, he was quite shocked, thinking, 
,e what must be the feelings of pious Hindus, at behold- 
ing the sacred ox, bleeding on the shambles, so near to 
the houses of the gods at Elora.” This is sentimentality 
turned crazy : Captain Seely must know the Hindus too 
well, not to have seen, that their feelings required no sympa- 
thy, where he is so ready to bestow it; and whatever might 
have been the case in the days of Mahomcdan conquest, we 
believe no Hindu now associates in his mind the shambles 
of Roza, and the caves of Elora. His description ofDowlata- 
bad is in better taste; but is followed by a parade of opinion, 
as to the character of native governors of hill-forts, in which 
thdi’e is nothing either new or interesting. He bus hud his 
hands on some page of history, in which Dowlatabad is no- 
ticed* and transplanted it to his own book no way improved. 
—Cogitations succeed to compliments, and Captain Seely, 
although travelling through scenes, in which there was so 
much of the grandeur of nature to attract attention, and 
so much of the peculiarity of Asiatic polity and man* 
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ners to engage him, goes wandering away back to Ge- 
neral D'e Boigne and George Thomas , and the intrigues 
and treachery of the families of the Rajah poot and Ma- 
honiedan chiefs; and when we think we are just about 
to be made acquainted with the city of Aurungabad, we are 
treated with the reasons, which actuated Atirungzebe in 
buifdingit : “and Shah Fcroze,” we are told, “ built Ferozabad ; 
and Mahomed the Third, paradoxical as it may appear, was 
brave and cruel/’ and — “in these desultory remarks, says the 
Captain, I have always endeavoured to bear out my assertions 
or opinions, by corroborative statements, or matter of fact 
illustration.” It is, however, but justice to acknowledge, 
that the following sketch of the present state of Aurungabad 
is not without its merits. 


€< The streets of Aurungabad are broad, and some few paved. There 
are many large, and good houses in different parts. The public buildings, 
mosques, and caravanseras are of a superior construction to those, which 
we generally find in native cities. Gardens and groves of trees, court-yards 
and fountains, diversify the scene, and ornament the streets. The shops 
present to view many costly articles of Indian produce $ but there is an 
air of dejection about the whole, that tells you the glory of the regal city 
has fled. A few groups of grave and fine-looking Mussulmans, unoccu- 
pied by any thing but idle talk, are seen lounging at different quarters j 
or here and there one of the better orders, clad in his flowing robe, pas- 
ses you with a stately and measured step, conscious of his manly figure, 
and handsome features. These and a few solitary Fakeers are the prin- 
cipal persons met with, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
markets, where some little bustle prevails ; otherwise there is no- 
thing to remind ns of an Indian city, — no pomp, no crowded street, 
no horsemen, or cavalcades ; none of the bustling motions or noisy 
sounds, that proclaim industry, occupation, and prosperity. Partly 
deserted and* in ruins, Aurungabad presents a cheerless view to a 
stranger.” 

At the house of a Mr. Johnson, Captain Seely is entertained 
by a company of Nauteh girls ; and this gives him occasion 
to launch out into a nonsensical farrago of sentiment and 
com mon-place remark, about the state of those unfortunate 
females, that walk the streets of London — an episode, which 
tvo man of sense, writing professedly on the Caves ot Elora, 
would have introduced into his book. IJtit our author, hav- 
ing lived so long in India away from books, thinks every thing 
Is new to others, as to himself, when he comes to write! one. 
He might very well have spared his account of the Nauteh ; 
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for he ought to know, that the public in England must be 
nearly satiated with descriptions of this Indian custom. In 
his visit to the gardens and mausoleum of Rabea Dooraney 
near Aurungabad, we have another provoking and nonsensical 
digression ; and the Captain says, with all manner of self-corn* 
placency, quite regardless of the tortures of his reader : u We 
will give»a summary of the atrocities of the succeeding years, 
after Aurutigzebe’s death,” just as we expect a description of 
the scene, where be is cogitating. From history, meagre and 
incorrect as it is, be again falls into description; and we are in 
some measure soothed into a little forgiveness of hjs stubborn' 
inclination, to be always stepping aside into paths, where he 
finds nothing new, and makes a very sorry figure in manag- 
ing what he does find in the volumes of others. 

We may as well favour our readers at this place, with 
the sentiments, which the Hindu custom of burning the 
widow calls up in our author’s mind, and those, which are 
excited upon seeing the fish swimming in Shah Safit’s pond. 
They will then be ahle^to form some notion of the style, in 
which Captain Seely treats different subjects, as they come 
in his way. Speaking of a Mussulman funeral, which he 
witnessed at Aurungabad, he says : — 

“No women were to be seen on the occasion ; the very reverse of what 
takes place at the burning of a Hindoo corpse, where the females, some- 
times hired for the purpose, make a most outrageous noise, beating their 
breasts, tearing their hair, and showing other frantic sigus of grief. 
Well may the widow mourn ; for, being often young, beautiful, and 
rich, it is hard, that she cannot console herself with a second spouse, as 
our European dames are wont to do, who having wealth at command, 
can pick and choose amongst adoring swains. If they have been unhap- 
pily betrothed or illtreated, the demise of their lord is a blessing. Not 
so to the Hindu female, who, however rich or beautiful, must GOntent 
herself with the high honour of being burned alive, or living in the most 
rigid celibacy ! Well may Espriella remark, that * England is the pa- 
radise of women.’ Certainly they are treated in the dearest and most 
confidential way — as friends and advisers, rather than helpmates and toys, 
drudges and conveniences. Long may it be so! for an English female 
of education deserves every tender care, respect, and affectionate treat- 
ment— a just homage to the beauty of their persons, and to the superior 
qualities of their minds. Where I have spoken in terms of panegyric o^ 
the Hindu female, or Musselnianee, it is only as a good-natured, af- 
fectionate, pretty plaything; but it is the Englishwoman, that is the 
solace, the friend, and .companion of the man of sense and feel- 
ing" 
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So much for the Hindu women, compelled, as he says, to 
burn with their husband's corpst's — a practice, which we 
almost venture to say, that our author seldom witnessed on 
the western side of India, in all his various and extensive 
journeys, and of which we afterwards find, that he only met 
with two instances in all his travels. Now let us See his 
cogitations on the banks of Shall §pfit’s fish pond. After telling 
ns how they followed the feeder in thousands, and how the 
great unwieldy ones, <c like fat-bellied citizens hurrying to a 
feast," pushed aside the smaller ones, whenever the feeder 
made a retrograde motion, Captain Seely thus •moralizes : — 

tf Mr. Johnson informed me, that he never had been able to procure a 
single fish for his table. Their ancestor* were first put in the water by 
the royal hands of Aurungzebe, brought in great variety and expense from 
distant parts of India, so that they are almost held sacred, and treated 
with great care. These fish lead a happy and enviable life, basking iu 
the sun all day, gambolling in the water, making love, and being fed re- 
gularly : no enemies to dread, no offspring to be anxious about, no hard- 
hearted world to contend with, no false friends to fear, no vindictive re- 
latives to harass them, they swim away their^existence in all the tranquil- 
lity and joy imaginable, which is not what one man out of a thousand 
can say.” 

In the midst of a description of a Mussulman party, at the 
house of Shah Safit, which is one of the most original passages 
in the book, we have several pages about Buonaparte ! This su- 
perlatively absurd episode did notfimlits way into Capt. Seely's 
journal,atthe time lie was actually discussing the character, and 
meritsof Napo!eon,with his Mussulman and Hindu friends atAu- 
rungabud, when something new or original from them might 
have been given ; but it is foisted in, when this journal is in 
England, assuming the size and look of a goodly octavo, fit, 
like the dish of “ four and twenty blackbirds," to “ set before 
a king." From contemplating the greatness of England in 
the western world, our author turns to what is rather more 
within his field, to expatiate on her power and grandeur in 
the east; and with many of his sentiments we are heartily 
disposed to agree, while from others we certainly dissent toto 
welo . We never can encounter, without reprobating, the 
doctrine, that the introduction of Christianity into India would 
plunge the country “ into confusion and ultimate ruin" — do 
no positive good to the natives," “ and an irreparable injury 
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to ourselves and posterity*” Tliese are Captain Seely’s views 
on this great, and important topic of Hindu amelioration. 
His sentiments on a free press to the natives are grounded 
in good sense: and as in the one case, we think he displays a 
great deal of prejudice, without any knowledge of the sub- 
ject.; !*o, on the other, we are willing to allow, that he advocates 
the course, that is prudenj and most politic, in the existing 
state of civilization. We recommend his remarks on the 
dangers of local free discussion on the measures of an Indian 
government, to the attention of our readers. Every one will 
agree with ‘him, that “our present system of .government 
in India, contrasted with that of the native powers, is a real 
blessing:” but we hope very few indeed will go the length 
of declaring, with Captain Seely, that et India is incapable of 
appreciating the blessings of Christianity.” His account of 
the part, which England play-, and ought to play, in the case 
of other nations, is quite in his way, and is a good muster of 
the satisfaction, with which he regards his own opinions, as 
infallibly correct. “England,” says he, “supplies most abun- 
dantly to people in all parts of the world, liberty, Christianity, 
— and loans! The first sets them in motion, the second regu- 
lates their motion, and the hist preserves their motion. This 
is all admirable, as far as it concerns others ; but in India,” 
— it won’t do, says Captain Seely. — If our readers are not, 
after this, duly impressed with the profundity of Captain See- 
ly’s theories, and system of government, we shall certainly 
despair of raising such a sentiment in their breasts. But they 
ought to recollect, that after a long life in the jungles of In- 
dia, with nothing but tattoos aud tigers to converse with, our 
author was all at once thrown into the great metropolis of 
England, among radical meetings for the Greeks and Spa- 
niards — Bible aud mission societies for the Esquimaux and 
the Hottentots — and Russian, Portuguese, and Columbi- 
an Scrip ; — and before he had recovered his surprize and 
his senses, unfortunately he wrote a book, and miscalled 
it “ The Wonders ofElora.” Although many of our authors 
remarks on the consequences, that may occur from the policy 
which he deprecates, are sensible and shrewd, and illustrated 
by anecdotes, on which we may rely, and which are certain* 
ly deserving of attention, we yet cannot help thinking, that 
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he has got beyond his depth, when he meddles with these 
matters of state; and we are tempted to smile at the sum- 
ming up of the evils, which a spirit of improvement, recoiling 
upon ourselves, is to produce — “ Then will exclaim the wise 
men of the west” — “ Dear me! who would have thought it?’/ 

The introduction of the Pan-Sooparec , or ceremony ofleave- 
taking, gives our author an op(K>rtunity of bringing in an 
anecdote atom himself, while residing at the capital of Gu- 
zerat. He was invited by the Resident to accompany him to 
a Durbar, at thehouse of the prime minister of the Guicwar; 
and lie complied with the invitation, for, adds he, with a de- 
gree of modesty, to which he has not hitherto come up, tc The 
fact was, I had always an hankering towards the diploma - 
iique: but whether it was the want of talents, or the want of 
friends, or perhaps both, I never succeeded in obtaining the no- 
tice of government ; although there are none in the same line 
of the public service, and of the same standing in the army, 
to whom l would not succumb in point of the necessary qua- 
lification, or fitness to discharge the duties of an assistant. As 
I am friendless, and no one will speak for me, I am nolens 
volens , as it were, necessitated to speak for myself in the line 
ot my profession ; and having been in the Company 1 $ service 
since 1803, I trust to be excused for my egotism and vanity, 
particularly as it is the first time in my book, that I have pre- 
sumed to exercise the reader’s patience on professional pur- 
suits.” — His description of the visit to the Durbar is on the 
whole a lively picture ; and there is something exquisitely 
quaiut in the wish, which he expressed, that when all was 
silence, gravity, and etiquette, as at eastern courts, he might 
have been permitted to whistle, <e Begone , dull care 11 — or 
Ci Life let us cherish — had he added — “ with a stout tum- 
bler of brandy panee, and a segar,” the picture would have 
been complete. 

Considering the repeated deprecations of our wrath, made 
by Captain Seely, in the course of his work, we maji be 
thought to have handled him a little roughly ; and we mean 
not to plead wo# guilty to the charge; for, we have hitherto 
been provokingly disappointed in his book, which is undoubt- 
edly a farrago of all subjects, that can be brought to bear up- 
on India, and of descriptions and accounts, hackneyed for the 
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hundredth time* But we confess we find something in the 
19 th chapter, to make amends for a few of his former sins. 
Our readers must not, however, imagine that it lias any thing 
to do with" The Wonders of Elora 5” we have lost sightof them 
long ago. This chapter, however, treats of very important 
subjects ; and although there is a parade about the author's 
own religious creed, which, might have been spared, there is 
a view of the great question of missionary labours/ more tem • 
perate thau we expected from Captain Seely, after what we 
have already seen from him respecting the introduction of Chris- 
tianity. He details to us the arguments, by widely he was en- 
countered, when he urged on the party at Anrungabad the 
duty of turning Christians; and we suspect he puts better rea- 
soning into the mouths of his native friends, than came out of 
them; but be that as it may, he very honestly confesses, 
after one of the conversations, that he himself " possessed but 
a superficial knowledge of doctrinal points, and had to con- 
tend with learned, subtle, and able polemics — men armed at 
all points, and men, whom lie takes upon himself to say, are 
inferior to few in controversial discussion, or in metaphysical 
knowledge.” 

We do not, however, mean to make the remarks of Cap- 
tain Seely a text, for commenting on the progress of mis- 
sionary exertions. We agree vyith him, that “ the idea of a 
missionary haranguing a mob in a village or field, to make 
proselytes, is about one of the worst modes of teaching or 
converting, that possibly could be adopted,” although we 
should not exactly have expressed ourselves in this manner. 
We are better pleased with the way, in which he details 
what he hud himself seen, on occasions when the Hindu has 
been addressed by the Christian preacher, and has received 
from him a copy of the scriptures, or a religious tract; and 
we believe his remarks to be just and sagacious. 

“ The natives will collect and listen : so would they to any stranger, 
on any other subject, for they possess great curiosity, and good nature. 
Th6y wilt receive tracts or pamphlets with thanks : so they would any 
other printed paper, for they are polite and inquisitive. But is it to be 
inferred, from listening to the one, or receiving the other, that they are 
an iota nearer to Christianity ? They are great idlers, and would, for 
the sake of gossiping, of which they are immoderately fond, run after. 
Visit, and listen to a missionary j but as to what they have heard, or 
what they may have received, it has as much effect upon their minds, as 
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the passing breeze. ‘They are, as before observed, polite and decorous 
in their behaviour to strangers j they will make professions, for they are 
adepts at dissimulation, and perfect at flattery. 1 have seen a Hindu 
mosr devoutly listen to a discourse, beg a tract, and, on his return to 
the village, leave it on the threshold of the door of the temple, and fall 
down with his forehead on the floor, and worship the image of that 
ugly fellow Ganesa ! On my expostulating once on this impropriety with 
a convert, he replied : * My father did the same, and he was more pros- 
perous than | am. The hopes and pw>mises held out to me by the 
Padree (clergyman) have not been fulfilled ? and one of your Hurra 
Sahibs (great men) has lately broken a commandment, (alluding to a 
crira. con. just taken place, happily an event of rare occurrence in 
India j) so why may not I? Besides which,’ he addjid, * Ganesa is 
offended with me j and I will both pray to Ganesa and listen to the 
Padree.’ ” 

We have our doubts, however, about the Crim. Con . illus- 
tration ; but it matters not. 

Our author’s description of the Blieels lias nothing to 
recommend it to any one, who has read Sir John Malcolm’s, 
except a few anecdotes of Captain. Seely’s own adventures 
with these banditti, whom he represents as the most cunning 
thieves in the world. Our author’s reason for not giving an 
account of Ahmed-Nuggur, “ satisfactory to the enquirer, and 
creditable to my own labours,” is truly laughable — it is : 
“ Being hut a Captain in the army , I do not wish to put my 
judgment or experience in competition with older, and wiser 
heads than my own!” Had we been aware of the Captain’s 
rule, at the commencement of his journey, we certainly should 
have thrown by his book without perusal, and saved our- 
selves the toil of wading through one of the most uninterest- 
ing volumes on Indian antiquities, which we have ever perused. 
We do not, Jiowever, regret the pains we have taken, if by 
an exposure of its almost utter worthlessness, we have in 
some measure redeemed our national character, as qualified 
to carry on such researches. It is truly mortifying to see so 
poor a specimen of what an English officer can do, in throw- 
ing light upon the subjects of Asiatic literature, history, and 
antiquities, ushered into the world too with so much puradq and 
^omp; and we cannot but feel a yery thorough contempt for 
a great part of the public press in England, which has lauded 
the volume of Captain Seely, as highly creditable to himself, 
and his countrymen in the east. In the name of his coun- 
trymen in the east, we disclaim the compliment. We r<*- 
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quireit not, to arise out of Captain Seely*s labours, while 
we have such living authors as Mr. JSlphinstone and Sir 
John Malcolm — such" scholars and antiquaries as the names 
that grace the Transactions of the Bombay Biterary Society 
can shew. Captain Seely threatens us with another and a 
greater book — another and a greater evil — which most as- 
suredly shall escape castigation from us, as if any thing like 
its elder brother, it must be below criticism. 'He says: 
lt I think I shall entitle it, 6 Travelling Memoranda for twenty 
years* *<— embracing the period, from ‘ my first going out as a 
midshipman to China, till the present period^ when a 
Captain in the 4th Regiment Bombay Native Infantry.*** We 
would advise Captain Seely to do no such thing; but to stick 
to his profession as a soldier; for assuredly he can gain 
nothing by adopting the motto, u Cedunt arm a logo?” 


Original. — Indian Geography. 

When a traveller in Europe passes through any part of 
the western world, he endeavours to obtain the most correct 
denominations he can of the places he visits, under pain,, if 
he publish any misnomers, of being denounced as an ig- 
noramus. An officer, employed to take measurements or 
plans of a country, will be still more precise, in the fear of 
misleading those, for whom his information is designed; and 
a geographer, who professes to describe or delineate foreign 
countries, will take care to consult all the original docu- 
ments to which lie can have access, and will, as far as he 
is able, correct or verify the nomenclature of travellers aud 
surveyors, by a reference to native appellations. 

Although the business of geographical description is thus 
perfectly understood in Europe, it appears to, be utterly un- 
known in India. A knowledge of the native languages 
is evidently regarded as no part of the qualifications, neces- 
sary*’ for such investigations; apd it does not seem eyer to 
have been thought woBh while, to report correctly the sounds 
uttered by native informers. The reply to the question as 
to. . the name of any particular place, has been put down 
with a most noble disregard of accuracy ; and the maps of 
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India present accordingly a heap of names, that would be 
just as appropriate in England or America, as in Hindustan. 
It is unnecessary to notice how exceedingly disreputable this 
is to Anglo-Indian geography; but it is the more unfortunate, 
inasmuch as the names are in general significant, and, if ac- 
curately expressed and understood, would convey somc*useful 
information, as to the peculiar site of the places mentioned, 
or the history of their vicinage. It is also the less excusable, 
as there are few places where some person might not he 
found capable of writing the name of the place, and explain- 
ing its import; and there is no want, if enquiry be duly 
made, of tracts that furnish very tolerably correct lists of the 
principal divisions of the country. That these tracts are not 
procured, that the written native names are not read, are 
omissions of which the character is sufficiently obvious. 

A proof of the last assertion, that native geographical 
tracts are to be had, is amply furnished in the late Colonel 
Wilford’s last communication to the Asiatic Society. The 
14th volume of the Researches contains the first of an in- 
tended series of papers on the geography of India, which 
would have established the learned author's reputation on a 
firmer basis, than any of his preceding erudite, but often 
fallacious investigations. In this paper there is little specu- 
lation: it is necessarily matter of fact, giving the native 
geography of the mountains and rivers of the Anugangam 
provinces, or Gangetic Hindustan. Some of the compari- 
sons with classical geography unavoidably rest on etymologi- 
cal affinities ; but the verification of names in India, avow- 
edly Indian, is a very different thing from the discovery of 
Indian denominations in England or Ireland, and conjecture 
has no room to run wild. The Coloners speculations, there- 
fore, though ingenious, are sober, and rather win concur- 
ence, than provoke doubt. In the introduction to his paper, 
he has given an account of the authorities he has consulted, 
and it appears that they are both numerous and valuable : 
•they are not, in general, however, very widely circulated, and 
must be looked for to be found. 

It has happened that we have found 'some fragments of a 
similar nature: they are unfortunately very incomplete, 
and - they are no doubt modern: they contain some curious 
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matter*, however, and accurate denominations, and some 
extracts may therefore he not unacceptable to our leaders* 
'fhc work, from which they are taken, is professedly a section 
of the Bhavishyat Purana : it is not, however, found in the 
entire copies of that Purana, and is no doubt a distinct com- 
position. Much of the work is either of some antiquity, or 
is made up of ancient materials ; but there is a very large 
proportion, that is clearly quite modern, mention being mad© 
of several Mohammedan cities. The style of the description, 
in conformity to the prophetic character of the Purana of 
which it pretends to be a section, is also prophetic, and an- 
nounces what countries and towns will exist in the Kali age. 
We shall take the liberty, however, to substitute the present 
or the past, for the future tense. 

Divisions of Pun dr a Desa , from the Brahmanda Section of the Bha- 

vishyat Purana. 

That part of Bharata or India known by the name of Pun- 
dra*, consists of seven principal divisions, Gaur, Yarendra, Ni- 
vritti, near the country of Sumbha, the forest tract called Nari- 
khanda, Yardha Bhumi, Verddhainana, and Vindhya Parswa, or 
the country along the foot of the Vindhya mountains. These we 
shall severally describe. 

GAURA-f-, in which \G-auresa is situated, lies to the north of 
Verddliamana, and south of the' Padma§. The Ganges here 
assumes a .southerly direction. The country is populous, abounds 
with villages, and contains several considerable towns, the prin- 
cipal of which are the following ; — 

* From the following description it appears, that P undr a is the collective name 
of a country, following a curiously circuitous direction. It is -bounded on the 
north-east chiefly by the Barhamputra, north of Dacca, and the eastern portion 
of the Himalaya. It then follows a course south-west across the Gauges, passes' 
to the south of Behar; arul again comes to the Ganges about Mirzapur, being bound- 
ed oa the west by Rewa ami Bumllckhaud. Gondwaim, Cliuta Nagpur, Orissa, and 
Lower Bengal, therefore, are the limits of its southern course. Pundra, consequently, 
comprises the following districts: in Bengal, Rajshahi, Moorshedabad, Dioajpnr, 
Rongroore, part of Nadiya, Birbhdm, Bard wan, part of Midnapur, and the Jungle 
Mehftls. In Behar, part of Rnmghcr, Pachete, and Palamow j and in Allahabad, 
part of Chunar. 

f The city of this name, Gaur, is well kpown $ but it does not seem to be berg 
noticed, as it lies to the north of the Ganges, and the province is limited to the 
south. 

X A city named from tome famous temple, dedicated to Siva, as the lord of 
Gaur. 

§ The PadmA, commonly called Pedda, is the main stream of the Ganges, after 
it has given off the HugH branch. 
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Gauresa*, situated on the borders, Rdmakeli, Maulapattan, 
on the Bhigirathi or Hugli river. In the vicinity of Kiriteswari 
is Morasud&b&d, founded by a Yavana^-; Kanthakdkhya and 
jSdntipura on the banks of the river. The cities of Gaura have 
been often destroyed. 

The. inhabitants of Gaura are in general worshippers of 
Yishnu, and assiduous in repeating«his name. They are, how- 
ever, imvnorah licentious, and dishonest, and no man may call his 
house or his wife his own. The learned amongst them have 
allowed their legal and ceremonial observances to fall into disuse. 
The natives«are generally feeble and short-lived. 

VARENDRA§ is a tract abounding in water, and , very fertile, 
lying east of the Padmavati. The chief cities are, Pudila near 
the Nareda river ; Natari, famous for dancers, mimes, and jug- 
glers ; the capital of a large district in the centre of Varendra, 
called Natara; Chapala, on the banks of the Varala river; 
K&kamari, a city full of the writer caste ; and Syamataka on the 
Chalana Bil||. « 

* The ancient city of Gaur, according to Renncl, was situated on the Ganges; 
and tbo alteration in the course of the river has caused the interval that now 
removes the ruins from that stream. He says it stood on the left hank ; but 
Gauresa should be on the right, if the northern limit be accurately laid down. 
In that case, it cannot be the same with the ancient capital. Rennel does not, 
however, give his authority for asserting that Gaur was on the left bank ; and the 
deviation of the river into a new channel would equally well explain the altera- 
tion of its site. The Ganges as often changes its course by breaking through 
part of its banks, as by gradually washing them away. The Ganga Regia of Ptole- 
my is not placed on the main stream of the Ganges at all, but one of the minor 
branches. 

+■ The foundation of MurshedAhad by a Mohammedan is a proof of the modem 
origin of this passage at least. As the word is also intended to represent Mur- 
shedgfead, it shews that the text is very recent ; for it was not earlier than 1704, that 
the city was so named, having before that been called Makbsusabad, until tlm 
appellation was shanged by Murshed Kuli Khan, appointed in 1703-4 by Aureng- 
zebe, Dewan of Bengal and Orissa. Kiriteswari should be the name of a form of 
the goddess Durga. 

X It may be doubted whether the present Santipura he intended here, as it 
would bring Gaur lower down than appears admissible, as it is north of Vcrddhamana. 

§ Varendra, or Barendra includes, as part of it at least, Rajaslmhi, a district 
intersected by the Ganges or its branches, with many other considerable streams, 
and, as 'Hamilton states, “ so watery in its character, that from the beginning 
of July to the end of November, it is nearly submerged.'* From the cities specified 
below, it appears that the province comprises part of Mymensiugh, extending the 
country of Pundra at this point beyond the Ganges. 

*H Most of these names may be verified, allowing' for the uncouth perversions 
of the maps : thus Pudila may be Pootya, on the Nuryid, or Nojreda. Natara 
and Natari, the country of the Nat as, or Nuts, are obviously Nat tore ; and Chapala 
on the Varala, is Chuppulya near the Burreel. Kakpmari (the crow killer) is most 
barbarously represented by Caugbmahry ; and the Chalau* fill, or Fluctuating 
Lake, is faithfully enough denominated the Chullun Jeel. 
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The people of Varemfra are the ready -servants of the Mlech- 
has, or foreign barbarians. They are worshippers of Siva, eat 
meat, and drink wine. They are weak and contemptible. The 
country abounds with beggars, and the Br&hmans follow* hetero- 
dox and unrighteous doctrines. 

NiVritti* lies on the north of Varendra, anckon the w*st of 
Banga, near the country of Firdtha. ! It abounds wjth pasture 
grounds, and dogs, goats, buffaloes, and kine. Another name 
for it is Matsyaka, derived from its plentiful supply of fish ; but 
this name is especially applied to the parts which lie aldng the 
skirts of the track occupied by Pulindas (or forester r and moun- 
taineers-j-.) The chief towns are Yerddhana Kuta, governed by 
a Yavana ; Kachhapa, on the banks of the Gura river ; and 
Sriranga, or Yiharicdt, where the women are remarkable for flat 
noses. *< 

The inhabitants of Nivritti are of short stature, very dirty, 
and ignorant. Under the dominion of the Yavanas, all distinc- 
tion of caste was confounded, and the people are sunk in mean- 
ness and immorality. 

Narikhanda§ is a district abounding in thickets. It lies 
west of theBhigirathi ; north of theDwarikeswari river||. It ex- 
tends along the PanchakutaY hills on its west, and approaches 
* *Kikata on the north. The forests are very extensive, chiefly 
of Sakhota, Arjuna, and Sal trees, with a plentiful addition of 
brushwood. The district is celebrated for the shrine of Vai- 
dyanathf -j-. The deity is worshipped by people from all quarters, 

* Nivritti comprises tlie districts of Diuajpur, Run?pur, and Cooch Behar ; but we 
are not aware wbat country is intended by Viratba. Tile limits of the ancient Mithil'a 

§ *ve us a boundary to the west. To the east it could not extend beyond the 
erhampuira, or that river would have been noticed. The most eastern branches 
of the Tista probably formed the limit in that direction. 

f These seem to be intended for tbe Mech tribe, a race once occupying the tracts 
in Rungpur,on the south of the Bcrhamaputra, but now forming the chief part of the 
population between Cooch Behar and the mountains. Their original site is called 
Mechpara. 

. $ Th e first two we cannot identify. The Gura river is the Tista, or Tri*srota, the 
river of three streams. Viharica is the capital of the district, the Beyhar of the maps. 

§ This division comprises the north portion of Bissenpur, part of Btrbhum, and 
part otf Boglepore and Mongir. 

|| This is converted in oyf maps into the Dalkisore, Wilford states, that U 
named from Darikcswara, IWahadeva. 

f The Panchakuta, or «<ive- peaked hills, we cannot verify. The name may pro- 
bably have some relation to what we call Pachete. 

** Rikata is synonymous with Magadha, and implies Behar. 
f The celebrated t'empTe at Beogur. We have given soittc desCviption df this 
shrine, (see monthly series, vol. i. p. 774). 
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and is the source of every good in the present age. In the divi- 
sion of *Virabhumi, the no less eminent form of the same divi- 
nity, named •{•Bakreswara, is present in the world. Three fourths 
of the district are jungle, the remaining fourth is cultivated. The 
soil of a small part of it is very fertile; but far the greater portion 
is sajjpe, and unproductive. There is no want of water, and 
numerous small streams run through the forest: the principal of 
these is the^AjayaJ. In many places there are iron mines. The 
people are 'in general small, black, of immoral propensities, and 
ignorant of religious duties ; a few only are attached to the name 
of Vishnu. .They are dexterous bowmen, and industrious culti- 
vators. 

In that part of the district called Viradesa is the city §Naga- 
ra; also jjSipulya, and other towns. On the western borders 
are the villages Mayanpur, Chasagrdn^a, and Suverna di. On 
the southern confines towards the Odra country, is Kipda Vishna. 
Suvernamukhya is in the forest, and Panchala in the stony and 
gravelly tract. In the eastern parts are Mandaravani and Kds 
Ganj, and on the west of the jungle near Vaidyandth are Patra- 
kold and Bharawani % 

Varaha Bhumi* * is the next division of Pundra . The cen- 
tral portion is a forest : along the skirt of it is Dhavala Bliumi. 
In one direction it is contiguous to Tungabhumi, and another to 
the Sekhara mountain; and it comprises Vara bhumi, Samanta 
bhumi, and Man bhumi. This country is overspread with im- 
penetrable forests of Sal and other trees. On the borders of 

* Virabhumi, as Hamilton notices, is Birbboom,the land of heroes. 

•f* Bakreswara is possibly intended by the Buccasore of Rennell’s maps, and Becas- 
sore of Hamilton. It means, in its genuine form, the “ Crooked Linga Iswara , 
in every such compound, implying the form of Siva as a Linga, the chief. object 
of worship in the Bengal provinces. 

% The Ajaya is the Adji of the maps. It is also called Aji, Ajavati, and Ajamati, 
according to Wilford, who considers it to be the Amystes of Mrgasthenes. 

§ Nagore, the capital of Birbhum in the thirteenth century. 

|f Possibly the Silgurrya of Rennell. 

If It is difficult, if not impossible, to trace these different places in the modern 
maps. The. part of Odra, or Orissa, which bounds the country to the south; evidently 
here comprises Midnapur, formerly, as Hamilton states, part of that province, and 
included within its limits under the Mogul government, up to the middle of the 
18th century. > * 

3 * * The position of this province is not very distinctly laid down ; but the places 
named clearly designate jpart of Midnapur, Pachete, and perhaps part of ftamgifr, as 
constituting Varahabbumi; for Dhavala Bhumi, or “ Whitt? laud,” is in the map Dol- 
boom. Wc also find there JMan-boom and Burrar boom. The Sekhara mountain is 
probably the Parswanath hill near Mftdhuvan, fatly described iff oar monthly series, 
as already referred to. 
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Yara bhumi runs the Darikesi river *. In the same district are 
Numerous mountains, containing mines of copper, iron, and tin *)-. 
The men are mostly R&japuts, robbers by profession, irreligious, 
and savage. They eat snakes, and all sorts of flesh ; drink spi- 
rituous liquors, and live chiefly by plunder, or the Ghase. As to 
the women, they are, in garb, maimers, and appearance^more 
like R&ksliasis than human beings. The only objects of venera- 
tion in these countries are rude village divinities. Tbe principal 
towns are Pushpapatan, Kusumapatan, JChatranagar, §Raghu- 
ndthpur, ([Dhavalapura, ^JSivullapala, and Barabanagar, The 
chief villages are Chakraveshtana, Kichandra, Suvprnatapanna, 
Nandala, Kesara, * *Rayapur, two f *|-Sarangas, Virabandhana, 
Suvernarikki, Patra, Kadali, Trapushabad, near the Sitavati, 
and Vakamtothaka. 

VerddhamanaJ J is the next division of Pundra Desa. The 
country is highly populoSI, and the people are pious and cultivat- 
ed, obedient to the laws, and diligent in their religious duties. 
The chief-object of worship is the § §S diagram, which is to be 
found in ever^ respectable house. Amongst the principal cities 
are Hataka, near a forest ; Vilwapatan, west of the Bhagirathi, 
near the Saraswati river; and S dm ant a Patan on the borders. 

VlNDHYAPARSWA is the last division of Pundra Desa. it lies 
north of Rana Stambha, south of the Ganges, west of Kikata, 
and east of Tirtha Raja|| ||. It comprehends a population of a very 

* Either Rennet's Map or the Hindu geographer is rather out here, or the limits of 
Man-boom lay farther north ; for the Dalkisor river rises in Fachetc. There is a 
river which skirts Man-boom; but it is named Casai iu the map. 

f This would be important information, if true. We know iron is abundant 
in this direction, but have not yet heard of copper and tin. 

X Perhaps Chatna. 

§ Rogouaipour undoubtedly. ( 

.}{ We might expect to find a Dol-pur for this in Dol boom. The name may have 
been changed. 

f This is probably Rcnnell’s Simlapol. 

* * Ruypur on the borders of Bugree. 

+ f- So, in Rcnncl, we ha\e a Burra Seringa. — It is unnecessary to attempt further 
identifications. 

X + This name is easily recognizable inBurdWan. How far the lurats of ,tl|e province 
coincide with those here intended, caunot he conjectured ; for our text is but’ a small 
part of the original, several pages of the MSS. being here defective, 

§ § ,h black stone, an ammonite, worshipped as a form of Vishnu. t _ 

|| || These limits are precise enough, and give us a tract of country about CfrurutV 
and Mirzapur : for Rana Stambha is Cliandail and Boghelcand ; Kikata is Behar ; 
and Tirtha Raja, the king <of holy shrines, is Prayaga, or Allahabad. The only diffi- 
culty is to conceive how this district should be connected with the preceding : if 
forming a part of the same goWfmhebt, If cou^tl^lfe communicated only with the 
province of Barahabhoom in its western portiou, or Rarngur* by a narrow strip 
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miscellaneous character. The greater number are addicted to 
the worship of Devi, eat flesh, and drink spirituous liquors. In 
the early part of the Kali age, this country was the residence of 
a Kshctriya prince, who assumed the garb, the attributes, and 
name of V&sudeva, and passed himself off for the real Krishna . 
The divine lord of Dw&raka, however, vindicated his rights, and 
a ww ensued, in which the impostor was slain*. 

The priryflpal towns and villager are : * 

•f- Suder.s an a, near the mountains ; inhabited chiefly by hunters 
and fowlers, and people of low caste. 

Pushpagrama, within the hills near the Sone. 

Dhdr&raksha, near the hills on the t^dlika river. 

§ Guragram, on the side of the hills near the Sone. 

|| Mudgalapur, amongst the hills near the Chandraprabha 
river. Shahpur, Mdrj&rapur^I, Sivapur, and Majapapur, on the 
banks of the Ganges. Barada on the#$one ; and Manigram on 
the Perna river. In the S. W. quarter, about three yojanas from 
the Bhdgirathi, is Mar&ha Nagar, which is the residence of the 
governor of the province, amidst forests and mountains. 

Kantita-patan is situated upon the Uj jala river, near the Gan- 
ges, and Surapatan on the Chandraprabha. 

Besides these, the Yavanas have many cities and villages in 
these parts, as * *Janahabad, Nemaj Gunj, Slier gunj, Sekander 
Pur, &c. 

running along the mountains through Palatnow and Bilounja. There is no doubt 
of our author’s meaning, from the livers he includes within these limits, the Sone 
and the Ganges. The detail of places is also singularly full, although we cauuot in 
general identify them with any in the maps. The general course of the tract is well 
enough indicated by the name, Vindhyaparswa meaning “ The side of Vindhya,** 
the skirts of the Vindh hills, which at Chunar and Mirzapur descend to the Ganges. 

* This story, which is curious on many accounts, is related in several of the 

Puranas. • 

■f* Very few places are laid down along the line we presume the Vindhyaparswa 
provinces to have followed ; and the following towns and villages are not verifiable. 

J This may possibly be the Caylc river of the maps. 

$ There is a Gur-gah, perhaps for Gur-ga-on, near the Caylc. 

|| In general, this is applied to Mongir ; but it cannot be so intended here. 

^ This maybe meant for Mirzapur. 

* * Jehanabad probably. Hindu writers make as much liavock with MohatnmdQan 
names, in general, as we do with both Mohammedan and Hindu. As they are not 
remarkable, however, for careful aud correct research, such perversions arg more 
jenutl in these Indian than in European geographers. 
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HINDU FICTION. 

[Continued from p. 109.] 

Fatso* s Second Marriage, 

After some period had elapsed, Yogandharayana, the mi- 
nister, anxious to excite the prince to exploits worthy^. his 
character and descent, held this discourse with Rumatiwan. 

Our sovereign Vat&a , as descended from the illustrious 
house of Pandu, is undoubtedly entitled to the capital Has- 
tinapur, and dominion over the world. Neglecting these 
lofty claims, he is contented to rule over a limited territory, 
and wasting his time upon women, wine, and the chace, 
leaves to our charge the conduct of the state. But this is 
highly unbecoming his family and his talents, and we must 
endeavour to animate him to such efforts as shall retrieve 
his character, and extern! his power. There is no occasion 
to despair. The worst cases are susceptible of cure, and 
ingenuity can effect any thing. In proof of what I say, lis- 
ten to this anecdote. — •'! here was a king, named Mahasena, 
who was attacked by another sovereign, defeated, and com- 
pelled to pay tribute. He was a prince of high spirit, and 
his humiliation preyed upon his mind, so that he fell ill' of 
the spleen, and was brought by fretting and the disease to 
the verge of the grave. Medicines were administered in 
vain; and his physician, as a last hope, entered suddenly into 
his chamber, apparently in great distress, and abruptly an- 
nounced to him that the queen was dead. The news agitat- 
ed the king violently, and he cast himself on the ground in 
a paroxysm of sorrow. The abscess in the spleen was burst 
by the effort, and liis health immediately improved. The 
physician, satisfied with the manifest change, confessed the 
falsehood by which it was occasioned. This giving a fresh 
impetus to the king’s spirits, he speedily resumed his former 
energies, and was soon able to levy an army, with which he 
attacked, and triumphed over his former conqueror*.; — lu 

ft 

< 1 fe* 

* The circumstances here narrated are not without analogies in Fact. It is not 
marvellous, therefore, that we may trace them in fiction. The point of the story 
la the same as that of the ** Deux Angles a Paris, ’* a Fabliau , and of “ Une Femme a 
1' extremity qfti se mit ensi grasse colere voyant son mart qui baisoit ba servants 
qu’elle rccouvra la sant£/' of Marguerite of Navarre. 
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this manner let us serve our prince in his own despite; — and 
in the first place, we must gain over the only monarch that 
stands in our way, Pradyota, king of Magadha *. 

The two counsellors accordingly debated how Pradyota 
was to be made their master's friend, and determined that it 
couJignly be contrived by Vatsa's marrying his daughter. At 
the same time, they knew that he never would permit the 
princess to be the second wife of any monarch ; and Yogan- 
dharayana* proposed that they should secure the aid of Vasava- 
datta, and with her concurrence disseminate a belief of her 
death. To jhis, Rumanwan objected the discredit they should 
sustain if their scheme were detected, as happened to the 
ascetic at Sakermika on the Ganges. 

Story of an Ascetic. 

An ascetic, who professed to have^mposed upon himself a 
vow of perpetual silence, lived in great repute at that city. 
He subsisted on charity, had many mendicant disciples, and 
occupied with them a conventual duelling, with a temple 
attached. At the house of a pious banker, who held the ho- 
ly man in great reverence, the ascetic was accustomed to 
receive alms, and in so doing lmd frequent opportunities of 
seeing the banker's daughter, a girl of extraordinary beauty. 
Her charms made an impression upon the mendicant; and 
allowing his passions to master his penance, he long medi- 
tated upon the means by which, without betraying his hypo- 
crisy, he might get her into his power. 

Having at last devised what he thought a likely scheme, 
he repaired to the banker's house, and received his usual do- 
nation from Jhe fair hands of the damsel. As he departed, he 
exclaimed, loud enough to be overheard by the father, “ Alas 1 
alas ! that such things should be !" Exclamations that in them- 
selves, as well as their violation of the mendicant's supposed 
vow, could not fail to excite the banker's curiosity. He there- 
fore followed the ascetic to his cell, and when there, asked him 
earnestly what had induced him to break his silence. # The 
tnendicant replied, with some hesitation, and affected distress : 
“ Regard for you, my good friend, overcame my solemn 
obligations. I read in your daughter’s countenance a sad 

* Magadha was the kingdom of Behar, extending along the Gauge* from Patna 
to Mirzapore. 

c c 2 
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reverse for you : and whenever she marries, you, your wife, 
and sons, will inevitably perish. This conviction forced from 
me the exclamations you heard. It cannot now be remedied; 
hut if you have any affection for the rest of yoiu* family, you 
will rid yourself of your daughter. Put her by night into a 
basket covered with leather*, place a lamp upon it, an^thus 
offer her to the holy Ganges.” The banker, who implicitly 
trusted in the words of this villainous hypocrite,. \Veiit home 
in an agony of fear and affliction, and, when night came, did 
as he had been enjoined. 

The ascetic at the same hour, directed his disciples tore- 
pair to the river ; and if they saw a basket with a lamp up- 
on it, bring it ashore, and privately convey it to him, prohi- 
biting them rigidly from any attempt to inspect its contents. 
They obeyed his commands, and kept a look out lor the ob- 
ject to which their attention had been directed by their mas- 
ter. 

In the mean time, however, a Rajaput, walking upon the 
bank, was struck by thef ‘appearance of the floating light, and 
with the assistance of his servants, brought the basket ashore, 
before the current had conveyed it where the mendicant's 
followers were stationed. Having opened it, and found the 
maiden, to his great surprise and delight, the Rajaput con- 
veyed her to his house, which was near at hand ; and learn- 
ing her story, determined to expose and punish the ascetic. 
He therefore substituted a fierce baboon for the damsel ; and 
fastening the basket again, committed it to the current 
as before. It was now taken possession of by the mendicauts, 
and agreeably to the orders of their chief, carried unopened 
to the convent. He commanded them to place it in his 
chamber, and then desired them to go to rest, and on no oc- 
count to approach his cel), whatever noises they might hear, 
as it was his design to pass the night in some very solemn 
and momentous mysteries. They obeyed, and repaired to 
their repose. 

The ascetic, being thus at liberty to accomplish his purposes* 
secured the door of his* cell, and eagerly opened the basket. 
He had scarcely doue so, when the baboon sprang upon him, 

* This rude contrivance is still in use in the south of India for crossing riven; it 
is alio still employed upon the Euphrates, as it was in the time of Strabo. 
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and bit and scratched him unmercifully. It was in vain he 
called for assistance ; his disciples were too mindful of his 
previous injunctions to venture near him. At last, with 
much difficulty, and after the loss of his nose and ears, he 
contrived to get out of his cell, and alarm the other inhabi- 
tants ^ t he domicile, by whose aid he was extricated* from 
the clutches of his savage assailant. His secret, however, 
was divulged, and in the morning the story was spread 
throughout the town. The banker gave his daughter to her 
deliverer, and the ascetic was glad to make his escape in a 
whole skin, 1# from a place where his iniquitous ^schemes had 
exposed him to universal derision and contempt. 

This story was insufficient to deter Yogaudharayana from 
the prosecution ot his scheme ; and Rumanwan, therefore, 
shifting his ground, argued the danger of Vatsa’s dying 
through grief for the supposed loss of his queen : separation 
from the object of our affections being often, he said, at- 
tended with serious results, as was thS case with Devasena. 

Story of Devasena. 

In Sravasti dwelt a merchant of great opulence; but his 
richest treasure was a daughter, of such surpassing loveliness, 
that all who beheld her became her slaves, and sacrificed 
their understandings to their passion. The father, conscious 
of her extraordinary beauty, resolved to offer her to the king, 
Devasena , as, should he wed her to any other person, lie ap- 
prehended he might afterwards incur the resentment of the 
Raja. Accordingly, he requested Devasena’s acceptance of 
the damsel,, and the Ruja sent some trustworthy Brahmans 
to visit the maiden, and report upon her qualifications. 
When they beheld her, and found her so singularly beautiful, 
it occurred to them, that if the Raja married her, he was 
likely to be fascinated with her charms, and to neglect, on 
her account, the duties of his station. They therefore re- 
ported, that although a girl of good appearance, yet^ the 
marks upon her face and hands* were indicative of misfortuue, 
and she was consequently unfit to become the brideof the king, 

* The SAmudrika Vjdya, or science of palmistry, as intimately connected 
with astrology, was once carried to as extravagant a height in India as in Europe. 
It is not much cultivated at present, bat it not perhaps the leta-heHcrWk 
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This negotiation being closed, the merchant soon after* 
wards married his daughter to the commander of the army, 
and nothing more was thought of the matter. It happened, 
however, some time afterwards, that the Raja beheld the 
bride at the window of her husband’s palace, and was instantly 
the victim of a violent passion, blended with the mortifying 
recollection, that he was the cause of his own disappointment. 
These thoughts preyed upon his mind, and induced a severe 
fever, which put an end to his existencef. 

Yogandharoyana, being unmoved by these examples, pro- 
posed to refer the point to the queen’s brother, and he con- 
curring heartily in the project, Rumanwan was compelled 
to wave his objections. With a view, therefore, to effect 
their purpose, they persuaded Vatsa to set out on a hunting 
expedition to the district of LavanakaJ, which bordered ou 
JVlagadha. 

When Vatsa was about to quit his capital, he was surpris- 
ed by no ordinary visitor. The sage Nareda descended from 
mid heaven, and was received by the prince and princess 
with every mark of veneration. The object of his visit was 
in fact to prepare the minds of both for the events about to 
take place; and he announced to Vatsa the approach of 
temporary affliction, which would end in increased happi- 
ness, whilst he foretold to Vasavadatta, that she would be 
the mother of a prince, who should obtain the sovereignty 
over the Vidyadharas, or spirits of air. Having made these 
communications to them, he again disappeared. 

Vatsa now set off upon his hunting excursion, leaving his 
minister, as usual, to conduct public affairs. Yogandhara- 
yana lost no time in imparting the scheme to Vasavadatta, 
who, foregoing, in the prospect of her husband’s aggrandize- 
men^all selfish considerations, cheerfully consented to contri- 
bute to its success. Accordingly the old minister assumed 
the dress of a .Brahman, and Vasavadatta the character of his 
daughter. Vasantaka, fantastically disguised, was the suppos- 

t The first part of the story may remind the reader of the events which we, bav<? 
elevated to the dignity of history in the persons of Edgar and Elfrida. Lingard, 
however, has shewn that the whole is a mere fiction, first told by William of .Malmfcs* 
bury, and borrowed by him from an old ballad. 

X This name is not now to be traced in any maps of that part of the country. 
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ed Brahman’s disciple; and in this capacity they proceeded 
to Magadha. Rumanwan, left behind, shortly after their de- 
parture set fire to the palace, so effectually, that it was half 
consumed before any assistance could be procured; and he 
circulated a report, which was generally credited, that the 
queen had perished in the fiames. 

Taiftaftiprty who had proceeded to the capital of Magadha 
soon con trac’d to throw themselves in the way of Pa’dmavati, 
the young princess. She was interested by the appearance 
of Vasavadatta, and summoned the trio to her presence to 
ascertain who they were. Yogandharayana’s story was, 
that Vasavadatta was his daughter, and had been deserted 
by a husband, of whom they were now in search ; and at his 
request, the princess gladly undertook to take care of the 
supposed daughter, whilst he was engaged in the pursuit 
more actively, by having safely disposed of her. Vasava- 
datta bfing thus provided for, the two ministers, relinquish- 
ing their disguises, repaired to Lavanaka to seek Vatsa, and 
condole w ith him for his loss. , 

Upon the first communication of the afflicting news, Vat- 
sa was overcome with grief, and was with some difficulty 
prevented from laying violent hands upon himself. After 
liis first emotions had subsided, however, he recollected the 
prophesy of Nareda ; and observing something rather sus- 
picious in the pretended sorrow of his friends, he felt inclin- 
ed to conjecture that Vasavadatta was still alive, and in ex- 
pectation of her re-appearance, determined quietly to await 
the result. 

When the news of Vasavadatta’s death reached the king 
of Magadha., he readily availed himself of the opportunity to 
secure a suitable bridegroom for his daughter, and sent his 
ambassadors to propose the alliance. Vatsa, conformably to 
the plan he had laid down for himself, made no difficulty 
upon Yogandharayana’s urging the match, and the young 
princess had been prepared by Vasavadatta to think of Vat- 
sa with interest and affection. All parties being thus agi^ed, 
there was no plea for delay ; and Vatsa going from Lavana- 
ka to the capital of Magadha, the marriage was celebrated 
with due solemnity and pomp. 
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In a short time, Vatsa having taken leave of his father in- 
law, returned to his own kingdom, his heart still pining for 
Vasavadatta, and impatient at her protracted disappearance. 
She in the mean while bad been secretly conducted back 
to JLavanaka, where Vatsa continued to reside, and was 
concealed in her brother’s palace. There at last Vatsa 
was allowed, as if by chance, to see her. He hastened^fr-irds 
her, but' before he could cksp her to his breast, l»h agitation 
overcame his faculties, and he fell senseless on the ground. 
He was recovered by the endearments of his beloved wife, and 
awoke to be conscious that Vasavadatta was once more his. 
It is unnecessary to describe his happiness. The affection 
that had before united the two princesses was increased by 
their affinity; and although the king of Magadha was at 
first displeased by the trick that had reduced his daughter 
to the station of a younger wife, yet when he learnt the per- 
fect union which prevailed between her and Vasavadktta, he 
suppressed his indignation, and cordially rejoiced in the suc- 
cess of the scheme, tlia,t had given Padmavati to Vatsa. 

History of Hats a — continued. 

When a sufficient period had been devoted to domestic 
enjoyments, the minister Yogaudharayana urged his master 
to undertake the subjugation of the surrounding regions, 
especially those to the east, assigning as reasons for such a 
preference, that the north was occupied by barbarians; in the 
west, the sun and planets were obscured ; the south bordered 
on the domains of the Rakshasas ; whilst the east was 
under the regency of Indra, and was the quarter in which 
the sun rose, and to which the Ganges flowed. The country 
between the Vindhya and Himala mountains, and that wa- 
tered by the Jahnavi, was the more excellent; and the pro- 
genitors of Vatsa had established themselves along the course 
of the sacred stream, having held their court at Hastinapur, 
qptil Satanika transferred it to Kausambi. 

The advice of the minister was highly agreeable to the 
ambition of the monarch, and Vatsa therefore immediately 
prepared for his expedition. His fathers-in-law, the kings bf 
Ujayin and Magadha, furnished powerful accessions to his 
force; and Gopalaka, the brother of Vasavadatta, whom Vatsa 
bad made king of Vaideha, and Sinliavenna, the brother of 
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the queen Padmava.li, who held the sovereignty of Cliedi. 
Both accompanied Vatsa, with all their troops. The friendly 
chief of the forest tribes likewise joined the army, and the 
host spread over the country like the mighty clouds that 
precede the rains : the steeds glittered with golden trap- 
pini^^jgd the war elephants were decorated with vermilion 
and flowery. The sun was concealed by the dust that cano- 
pied the multitude, until scattered by the countless banners, 
that agitated the labouring air. Vatsa rode astutely elephant, 
whilst the imperial umbrella waved over his head, like a 
fierce lion recumbent beneath a tree, that spreads its solitary 
shade upon the summit of a mountain. The two queens fol- 
lowed his march, like the personified divinities, Victory and 
Fame. 

The arms of Vatsa were first directed against Brahma- 
datta, kiug of Benares, who finding resistance hopeless, 
hastened to acknowledge submission, lienee the conqueror 
proceeded to the shores of the eastern Sea, where he erect- 
ed columns commemorative of his triumph.* He then ex- 
acted tribute from Kalingaf and Anga, ami proceeded 
westwards to the Mahendra mountains. The terrified in- 
habitants fled to the Vindhyan caves, $ and the forest mo- 
narchs promptly proffered their submission. Thence Vatsa 
marched to the south, where he crossed the Caveri, and 
humbled the pride of the §ChoIa monarch. He then sub- 

* Jaya stambhag , pillars of victory, the erection of which by Indian conquerors 
is often alluded to by Hindu writers, and explains the character of the solitary 
columns, which are occasionally met with, as the Lat at Delhi, the pillars at Alla- 
habad, Boddal, &c. 

f Kaltnga is usually described as extending from Orissa to Dravira, or below 
Madras, the co£*t of the northern Sircars. It appears, however, sometimes to be 
the Delta of the Ganges. It is familiar to the natives of the eastern Archipelago 
by the name of Kting, and was known to the ancients as the Regio Calingurum . 
Anga is the country along the west bank of the Ganges, including Rajamahal and 
JShagalpur. 

J The Vindhya mountains are divided into three parts, of which the first, or. 
eastern part, extends from the Bay of Bengal to the source of the Nerrnada and 
Sone. The Western portion extends from thence to the Gulph of Cambsiy. The 
third, or' southern, lies on the south of the Nermada and Sone, and gives rise 
to the Tapti, and the Vaitarani, or Cuttack river. The first portion, it appears, 
is designated in the text by the term Mahendra. Ptolemy has a range culled Maian- 
drus, but it lies east of Bengal. Wilford supposw/the Maiandrus mountains, to 
derive their name front Mayanadri, the mountains of the Mayun, a people between 
Chittagong and Aracan. It is not impossible, however, that they bore the appel- 
lation of Mahendra, and that either Ptolemy or our text, or both, hare mistaken 
their precise situation. 

§ Chula was the *sovercignty of the western part of the Peninsula on the Carnatic, 
extending southwards to Tanjore, where it was bouuded by tl»e Pamlyan kingdom. 

D D 
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dued the *Muralas ; and fording the sevenfold channel of 
the Godaveri, he reduced the Malavas to obedience. Hav- 
ing then crossed the Reva, he arrived at Ujayin, where he 
remained some time with his father-in-law, the delighted 
sire of Vasavadatta. 

After a short interval of repose, Vatsa proceed^d^^lhe 
west, where he overran the province of fLata, far as to 
the occau. He next marched towards the north, .and com- 
pelled the jSindhu prince to acknowledge a superior, tri- 
umphing over the Mlechhas and Turushkas, like Rama over 
the Rakshases. He then proceeded along the frontiers of 
Persia, after decapitating its king ; and turning eastwards, 
skirted the Himalaya, as far as Kamarupa§, where he re- 
ceived the submission of the sovereign. He then visited the 
father of his queen Padmavati at Magadha, and after enjoy- 
ing the pleasures of his court for a short interval, returned 
in triumph to Lavanaka. 

After his return to ljis capital, Vatsa continued to spend 
his time in the society of his queens and friends with unin- 
terrupted felicity. His only anxiety -was now to possess off- 
spring to perpetuate his race ; and his wish was soon grati- 
fied, the queen Vasavadatta being delivered of a son, who 
was an incarnation of the god of love, and who, as was 
announced by Nareda, was destined to exercise sovereignty 
over the spirits of heaven. He was named Naravahana 
Datta. At the same period, the king’s three ministers and 
the chamberlain had sons; and these four, with two other 
youths, the offspring of a Brahman female, a favourite of the 
queen, were attached to tlie young prince, to he educated 
along with him, that they might he his companions in youth, 
and counsellors in maturity ||. 

It appears to have been the Rcgio Soretanum of Ptolemy ; and the Chola Mandala, 
or district, furnishes the modern appellation of the Coast Coromandel. 

*< Tht* Murttlax are not traceable in classical geography, unless we are allowed to 
conjecture, that they are the same with the Curula of Ptolemy, a town lying in the 
direction , where we might expect to meet with the Muralas of the text. 

1* Thb positiou of Lnta, and its name, which, as written with the hard /, is 
convertible in the spoken dialects to Lnr, identify it with the Larice of Ptolemy. 

. J Sind, or the country along the Indus, occupied by tribes, that came originally 
pt^iaps from central Asia, and correctly, therefore, termed Turushkas, or Turks. 
They were the ludo-Scythi of the ancients. 

§ , The western portion of Asam. 

|) We soon after this take leave of Vatsa and his train, and his son and the 
young men his companions form the leading personages in the narrative. 
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Story of Naravahana Datta, the Son of P^atsa. 

Vatsa now devoted his whole attention to the care and 
cilucatkm of hi-* only son, in such a manner as to occasion 
inattention to his public duties. His minister Yogandharayana 
expostulated with him on this account, and told him, that 
thq££*$g|is no need of anxiety for one, whom Siva had an- 
nounced should become the supreme monarch of the Vidya- 
dharas*, and who was attended unremittingly by an invisi- 
ble guard. As he said this, a celestial being, wearing a gor- 
geous diadem, and armed with a scymitar, stood before them. 
To VatsaX demands who he was, and what war, his purpose, 
he replied, that he was the king of the Vidyadharas, obliged 
by the superior power of his enemies to withdraw from his 
dominions: that he knew the son of Vatsa was destined to 
be his paramount lord, and he was desirous of being the first 
to do him homage. Vatsa felt highly gratified by this con- 
firmation of his son’s future elevation, and received Sakti- 
vega, (so the king of the Vidyadharas was named,) with 
every mark of respect. In their c6nversation, he enquired 
how the station of Vidyadhara was to be obtained; to which 
Saktivega replied, it was the recompense of propitiating the 
deity Sankara; and in evidence of this assertion, narrated 
his story to Vatsa, and the queen Vasavadatta. 


Story of Saktivega. 

In the city of Verddhamaua, the ornament of the earth, 
reigned Paropakari, a pious and benevolent prince. He had 
an only daughter, named K.makarcklia,a princess of surpassing 
charms, created by Brahma to humble the conceit of Lakshnn 
in her beauty. As she grew in years, the king became de- 
sirous to see her married, but was much at a loss to find a 
suitor worthy of her baud. Nor was this the only cause 
of perplexity : the princess could not endure the idea of 
becoming a wife, and professed she would rather die, than 
be separated from her parents. As they, however, continued 
to urge the propriety and necessity of her marriage, she at 
•last consented to take for her husband any one ot Brahma- 


•- The Vidyadharas , in Hindu mythology, are the spirits of air. They have a mo- 
narch of their own, arc of both sexes, travel wherever they list, possess superhuman 
power, and are of kindly disposition. They are the servants chiefly of Kuvera and 
Indra, but form part of the state of all the gods, being a sociable race, and excelling 
in music, the danced and other lighter accomplishments. They resemble the good 
genii of the Arabian Nights* 
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meal or Kslietriya origin, who should have beheld u The 
Golden City;'* and with this the king her father was of ne- 
cessity contented. 

The object of Paropakari was now to find some man of 
exalted rank, who had seen this city ; but all the princes 
and nobles of his court declared, they not only htyhiwsgwer 
seen, but had never heard* of such a place, king’s 

only resource, therefore, was to appeal to the people ; and 
public proclamation was repeatedly made, that any man of 
the priestly or military tribe who had beheld “ The Golden 
City” should have the princess for his bride, and be installed 
in the joint administration of regal authority. The procla- 
mations were unavailing : no one knew any thing about the 
“ Golden City.” 

At last a young Brahman, named Sukti Deva, who for his 
idle habits bad been expelled his father’s house, and who had 
lost all his money in gambling, considering his situation des- 
perate, and indifferent to the consequences, falsely pretend- 
ed having sojourned in the “ Golden City.” As the king was 
unable to judge of his veracity. He referred the pretender to- 
il is daughter. The princess having heard his story, was at 
no loss to detect the fraud, and ordered Sakti Deva to be 
turned out of her presence without any ceremony. She then 
reproved her father for being so credulous, and told him it 
was his duty, both as a father and a king, to be upon his 
guard against impostors. They were sufficiently numerous, 
she said, and many were their contrivances; and she related 
to the king the following story in confirmation of her 
remarks. 

Story of Stva and Madhava. 

In the city of Rctnapur, two rogues, One named Siva , and 
the other named Madhava, had resided for some time, and had 
fleeced every inhabitant of the place. They thought it high 
time, therefore, to change the scene of their operations, and 
selected Ujayin as the object of their next visitation; particu- 
larly as they beard that the king’s Brahman, Sankara Swami,' 
was a weak, credulous old man, and immensely rich, with an 
only daughter exceedingly beautiful. Having concerted their 
scheme, they set out to Ujayin. 

Madhava having collected a respectable train, assumed the 
character of a Rajput nobleman, and halted with his attend- 
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ants at a village without the city. Siva entered Ujayin 
alone, and having found a deserted temple on the banks of 
the Sipra, he took up his abode in it, in the character of a 
religious ascetic. In this capacity he soon attracted notice, 
by the seeming severity of his penance. Having well smear- 
ed with mud, he plunged every day at dawn ‘head 

foremost n^o the stream, and remained for a long period un- 
der water.. Rising with the sun, he faced the luminary, as 
if lost in prayer and meditation. Repairing to the temple, 
he worshipped the deity with flowers, and seated in the posi- 
tions practised by the tribe of Yogis, appeared wholly occupied 
with abstract devotion, whilst in fact he was only devising 
fraudulent projects. In the afternoon, clad in the skin of the 
black deer, and taking his staff and hollow cocoa nut, 
he traversed the city to gather food in alms. Of the rice 
so collected he made an ostentatious distiibution, dividing it 
into three parts, giving one to the crows, one to any person 
who chose to take it, and reserving tl^e third for liitnself. At 
night he remained alone in the temple ; for he made light of 
those places, which people in general avoid. The inhabitants 
of the city, beholding these daily observances, and the life of 
austerity that Siva led, very soon formed a high opinion of his 
sanctity, and numbers flocked about the holy man, eager to 
prostrate themselves at his feet. 

When Madhava had ascertained by his emissaries the suc- 
cess, that had attended his comrade’s imposture, he judged it 
time to play his part. He therefore entered the city, and 
engaged a spacious mansion at some distance from the palace. 
Performing l\js ablutions in the Sipra, he took the opportu- 
nity of renewing his intercourse with his associate, by profes- 
sing to recognize him as a religious man of singular sanctity, 
whom he had before encountered on his travels, and shewing 
him accordingly extreme veneration. Siva at night repaid his 
visit ; and they ate and drank, and made merry together, ancl 
concerted their future measures. 

•On the following morning, Madhava spilt a messenger with 
a present to Sankara Swami, the king’s priest, to announce 
himself as a Raj put, of rank, who had just arrived from the 
Dekhin, and would gladly take service along with his follow- 
ers with the monarch of Ujayin. He hinted also, that he did 
not want either the means or inclination to be liberal $ in proof 
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of which, he sent two pieces of fine cloth for his acceptance. 
The old man fell into the snare, and, blinded by cupidity, pro- 
mised the stranger his influence with the king. This promise, 
his zeal being stimulated by fresh presents, he speedily per- 
formed ; and at his recommendation, Madhava aud his fol- 
lowers were enrolled amongst the prince’s retain er T yhe 

priest carried his attention still further, and in thejiope of ul- 
timate advantage, gave the pretended Rajputs accommodation 
within the precincts of his own stately residence. 

When Madhava took up his abode in the dwelling of San- 
kara Swami, he requested permission to deposit bis jewels in 
the old man’s private treasury — a permission readily granted. 
The jewels, which were numerous, and seemed costly, were all 
artificial ; but they were fabricated with great skill, and im- 
pressed the old priest with the conviction of their being ge- 
nuine, and of immense value. Madhava then, by a course of ex- 
treme abstinence, reduced himself to a most meagre condition; 
and pretending to be dangerously ill, requested Sankara Swami 
to bring him some pious Brahman, to whom he might present 
his property, as he was certain he could not long survive. 
The old man consented; but whilst he hesitated about a choice, 
one of the attendants, previously prepared, suggested,' that 
they should send for the holy man, who occupied the tem- 
ple on the banks of the Sipra, and who was held in high 
repute throughout the city. This was Madhava’s confederate, 
Siva, who was now to be brought into action. Sankara 
Swami readily assented ; and having his own views in the 
arrangement, undertook to summon the ascetic himself. lie 
accordingly repaired to Siva, and with profound reverence 
opened the business to him. A Rajaput of rank, he said, 
was on the point of death, and was anxious to present him 
with all Ids wealth, which in jewels was most valuable, if he 
would condescend to accept it. To this Siva replied, that 
he pardoned him for making such a proposal ; but it was 
very absurd, to offer transitory and perishable treasures to 
one, whose whole delights were penance and mortification, 
and whose sole object was divine knowledge : he therefore 
declined accompanying him to the sick man. This affected 
indifference only served to whet Sankara’s zeal, and he ex- 
patiated eloquently on the enjoyments of social life, as con- 
trasted with ascetic privation j the superiority of the house- 
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holder in the discharge of his obligations to the gods and to 
in unkind, and the happiness conferred upon the human con- 
dition by the possession of wife ami children. By arguments 
of this nature, Siva suffered himself to be softened ; and at 
last he acknowledged, that he might be induced possibly to 
resjjpvjtt-his connexion with society, if he could meet with a 
wife in ail^ family, sufficiently pqre to be affianced, with his 
own. Sankara Swami availed himself instantly of this opening, 
and proposed his own daughter, if Siva would relinquish to 
him the wealth he should receive from the Rajaput, engaging 
at the same, time to provide handsomely for his* maintenance. 
With much affected reluctance, Siva at last consented to 
wed the daughter of the priest; and as to the property, he 
left that entirely to his father-in-law’s disposal. Sankara 
Swami, internally setting down the ascetic for a fool, and con- 
gratulating himself on his own cunning, lost no time in exe- 
cuting the conditions. He took Siva with him to his house, 
and married him to his daughter, and on the third day con- 
ducted him to Madhava. Madhava received them with every 
mark of reverence, and requesting the prayers of the pre- 
tended saint, presented him with the casket of false jewels. 
Siva having received them, handed them over to his father- 
in-law, professing to be utterly ignorant of their quality or 
value. He then bestowed his benediction on the invalid, and 
withdrew with the delighted Sankara Swami, now in pos- 
session of the prize lie had been so anxious to secure. 

After a short interval, Madhava pretended to recover bis 
health, being restored, be asserted, by the benediction of the 
Brahman. Siva also by degrees shewed himself dissatisfied 
with bis situation; and at hist expressed his determination 
to dwell apart from bis father-in-law, claiming at least 
half the jewels, which bad been presented to him. Sankara, 
to appease bis clamours, and unwilling to part with any of the 
jewels, tranferred to him alibis own personal property; aiftl 
with this Siva maintained a house and establishment of his 
oyo. In order to raise money, the priest was now induced 
todispose of one of the supposed inestimable ornaments. When 
the jewellers examined it, they admired the skill with which 
it was fabricated, hut pronounced it made of crystal and co- 
loured glass, set in brass, and of no value. Bewildered with 
apprehension, Sankara produced the casket, and all its con- 
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tents proved to be counterfeits like tire first. He was 
struck, as if with a thunderbolt, and was some time before 
he knew where he was, or what had become of him. His 
dream of wealth was at an end, and he found too late that 
he had been grossly imposed upon. 

Thp priest’s first thought was to get back his own money 
from Siva, to whom he repaired, and proposed to,^ive him 
up the jewels, saying not a syllable of his discovery. To this 
offer, however, Siva replied, that he should have 'no objec- 
tion, but that in truth all the money was expended. Sanka- 
ra then applied to the king for redress, and at his suit the 
confederates were brought up for enquiry. When called 
upon for his defence, Siva averred, that he had not sought the 
bargain, and that he bad all along professed his entire igno- 
rance of the nature, and cost of the ornaments. If they were 
false, therefore, Sankara could not blame him on that ac- 
count, as he had taken them entirely on his own proposal 
and valuation. In like manner, Madhava protested his inno- 
cence of any intention to defraud. Such as the ornaments 
were, he said, he had inherited them from his father, and he 
was wholly unacquainted with their real worth. In giving 
them as a free-will offering to a holy man, he could have had 
no object in passing off artificial gems as geuuine, as he had 
nothing to gain by tbe imposition ; and that he was free from 
all dishonest purposes, was manifest by his recovering, in con- 
sequence of his donation, from a malady which threatened to 
put a period to his existence. The defence set up by the 
two rogues was so plausible, that they were immediately 
acquitted of all fraudulent intention, and Sankara Swami 
was judged to have deserved the consequences of his own 
avarice. He was therefore dismissed with the ridicule of 
the court, and lost his credit, as well as his daughter and his 
money. Siva and Madhava, on the contrary, were held as 
innocent and fortunate men, and their knavery was reward- 
ed with the countenance of the king, and the enjoyment of 
the* prosperity they so ill deserved*. 

• Part of the fraud, or the substitution of falsb for real ornaments, is similar to 
the incident in “ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,” which procures Perez the title of 
the Copper Captain ; as Estifauia says : 

“ Sir, there's your treasure, sell it to a tinker, 

To mend old kettles. 

Your clothes are parallel to these, all counterfeit $ 

Put these and them on, you're a man of copper.” 
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The History , Design , and Present State of the Religious, Be * 

nkvolent, and Charitable Institutions, Founded by the 

British in Calcutta, By Charles Lusiiington, Esq, of the 

Civil Service , Bengal, 8vo. Thacker & Co. Calcutta. 

The widest field, on which British benevolence was ever 
c^lJed«wm>n to play its part, will undoubtedly be found. in the 
vast reg^pis, that Providence ha$ placed under our.dominion 
in the Bast. So wide indeed is this field, that whether we 
measure it by the extent of surface, which it includes, or 
the immense population of human beings, that this sur- 
face sustains, the end to be reached seems - altogether too 
grand for the means, within even the power of England to 
bring to its accomplishment. The superior skill, in arms 
and address, of a mere handful of our countrymen were 
found sufficient to subject the vast plains of Hindustan to 
our political rule : but too philanthropic to rest satisfied with 
these conquests, we have been labouring for many years, to 
rear a moral trophy to our grandeur, in the amelioration and 
improvement of the natives ; which trophy, it must be 
allowed, has risen slowly, even to the slender height, which 
it has yet attained. 

Many years, indeed, elapsed, after we had obtained a foot- 
ing on the shores of India, before Englishmen dreamt of 
turning their thoughts very seriously to the moral, and re- 
ligious improvement of its varied tribes ; and it was not 
until the rich harvest, which the first burst into conquest and 
commerce supplied, had beguu to be somewhat more scanty, 
that leisure was found to enquire how far the prejudices, 
and opinions, and sentiments of ages rtlight not be moulded 
into a more honourable form. By those at a distance, the 
task was certainly regarded as of easier execution, than by the 
men, who on the spot undertook its accomplishment; and 
where want of success ought in fairness to have been ascrib- 
ed to difficulties, too arduous to be suddenly overcome,* it 
was often set down to indifiereuce, and cupidity conjoined. 
Yet the very state, in which we found the natives of $ndia, 
ought to have warned us> that unless we possessed a secret, 
known to no other conquerors, we might expect to leave 
them, at the termination of our dominion, in much the same 
situation as that, in which we found them. It is fortunate, 
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however, that this analogical argument has not found univer- 
sal respect * y and fortunate that it is, perhaps, every day find- 
ing less. A reliance upon means, possessed by no other 
foreign power in India, and on the more judicious employ- 
ment of these means, under a mild and liberal government, 
has stimulated Englishmen, more especially of late years, to 
attempt the amelioration of their native subjects: et^rusi&»m 
at home has excited to greater activity in this \tfork, than 
could have once been expected ; and various institutions have 
arisen in this country, either separate in their origin, or 
connected in their operation with similar societies in England, 
having in view the conversion of native adults to the religion 
of their Christian conquerors, or the education of native youth 
in European sciences. The proceedings of these societies have 
from time to time been given to the public ; but each, detail- 
ing its progress, more for, the instruction of its own sup- 
porters, than for general information, less light than might 
have been anticipated, has been thrown upon the general 
subject: and until the present, we have had no work, avowed- 
ly bringing them all into one view, and enabling us to judge 
of the past, and anticipate as to the future, success of so 
good an undertaking. The author of this work has evident- 
ly had access to the best sources of information ; and with- 
out any parade or ostentation, he has laid the fruits of bis 
labours before the public. In the execution of bis task, and 
in the remarks, accompanying his details, he has, in our 
opinion, uniformly displayed u reverence for Christianity, the 
most worthy, and a zeal to promote its progress among the 
natives of India, sprigging from a firm belief in the truth 
and divine origin of its doctrines, without degenerating into 
that indiscriminate ardour, which in the great work of con- 
version from one faith to another, often becomes its own most 


formidable obstacle. .In doing justice to the task, which he 
had undertaken, he is compelled to speak in more modest and 
humble language of the labours of Christian missionaries, 
than £hese missionaries have themselves often employed ; and 
where his researches have conducted him to opposite conclu- 
sions, from those drawn by the zealous and enthusiastic men, 
whose labours be details, he states these conclusions at, once 
fearles^y and candidly. 
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The institutions, which are brought into our view in the 
work before us, are, ‘ 

I, Religious Institutions. — 1. The Calcutta Auxiliary 
Bible Society . — 2. The Calcutta Bible Association. — 3. Cal- 
cutta Committee of the Church Missionary Society. — 4. Cal- 
cutta Church Missionary Association. — 5. Calcutta Diocesan 
Committee of the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge . 
— 6. Bengal Auxiliary Missionary Society. — 7* Calcutta Bap- 
tist Missionary Society . — 8. Bishop’s College. — 9. Calcutta 
Bethel Union and Seamen's Friend Society . 

II. Benevolent Institutions. — 1. Government Sunscrit 
College. — 5. MadHssa y or Government Mahomedan College . 


—3. Committee of Public Instruction , — 4. Government Chin- 
surah Schools. — 5. Calcutta School-Book Society. — 6. Calcutta 
School Society. — 7* Calcutta Female Juvenile Society — 
8. Ladies' Society for Native Female Education in Calcutta 
and its Vicinity. — 9. Benevolent Institution for the Instruction 
of indigent Children . — 10. “ Remarks. " — 11. Bengal Military 
Orphan Society. — 12. Bengal Military Widow's Fund . — • 
13. Lord Clive's Fund. — 14. King's Military Fund . — 15. Ma- 
rine Pension Fund . — 16. Civil Fund.—lJ. Bengal Mari- 
ner's and General Widow's Fund . 

III. Charitable Institutions. — 1. Presidency General 
Hospital . — 2. Native Hospital. — 3. Hospital for Native In- 
sanes . — 4. Government Establishment for Vaccination . — 5. 
School for Native Doctors. — 6. United Charity and Free 
School. — 7* Charitable Fund for Relief of distressed Europe- 
ans and others. — 8. European Female Orphan Asylum . 

The general views of these various Societies are made 
known to us by their several Rules and Regulations, which 
are here brought together ; and the substance of their Re- 
ports, concentrated within a reasonable portion of letter-press, 
makes us acquainted with their success. 

Our author, as we have seen, divides the institutions, that 
come under his notice, into Religious, Benevolent, and Cha- 
ritable. Of the first of these, several are supported solely by 
voluntary individual contributions in India, and others are 
in part maintained fton% the funds of societies in England, 
raised in a similar mariner in that country. Of the two last, 
several have more permanent and steady endowments for 
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their support; and in th^case of a few, the aid of Govern- 
ment, to make up the deficiency of such endowments, or of 
individual resources, has been liberally extended. 

There is nothing in the constitutions or objects of the So- 
cieties, instituted for the sole purpose of dispersing the Bible, 
that demands particular notice. They are.two in number, 
the (< Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society” and the “^Calcutta, 
Bible Association ” Of the ^founders of the former of these 
societies, the Reverend Mr, Thomason alone survives, and 
still devotes to its service his talents, acquirements, and un- 
wearied zeal. The activity of this association has been great 
and praiseworthy, and a great variety of translations of the 
sacred text into the native languages has been made under its 
auspices. They commenced their labours with a versiou 
into Portuguese, more particularly intended for the benefit of 
the Romau Catholics in India ; and although they did not 
meet with that encouragement, which they perhaps expected 
from the Archbishop of Cranganore, they were not disheart- 
ened in their good work ; and their very earliest Reports 
proclaim them undertaking a version of the new Testament 
in the Tamul language, the Cingalese, and the Malayalim. 
Versions in the Armenian and Malay tongues followed these. 
The New Testament of Mr. Martin, in the Hindostanee 
language, and Persian character, having been considered as 
peculiarly correct, the Calcutta Auxiliary Bible Society un- 
dertook a version of it of 2,000 copies in the Nagree charac- 
ter. In Bengalee they were no less active ; and along with 
the Hindostanee, the versions in this language were accompa- 
nied by the English on the opposite page, grounded on what 
the Society state as a well-known fact, that “ works of this 
description are in great request, particularly in Calcutta.” This 
Society has given rise to numerous similar associations in the 
interior of the country, the three principal stations being 
Benares, Cawnpore, and Meerut. Our author observes, that 
“ The British and Foreign Bible Society have, besides sending out 
numerous supplies of the Scriptures, made munificent grants of money 
to the Calcutta Auxiliary Sbciety, which iivits turn has afforded liberal 
aid to the Societies at Columbo and Bombay. Since its establishment 
in 181 1, the Society has received above 320,000 Rupees in contribu- 
tions, in grants from the Parent Society; and have issued about 
80,000 copies of the Scriptures, and detached portions of them.'*. 
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* The objects of the Calcutta Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society are stated to be, the support of schools, the 
distribution of Tracts, and missionary establishments. The 
association has received the most valuable aid from the pre- 
sent venerable Archdeacon of Calcutta, whose exertions to 
promote the progress of every measure, tending to advance 
tbe^nativ^of this country in a better faith, and a better mo- 
rality, we cannot pass over unnoticed, and unapplauded. Mo- 
dest and unobtrusive in his Christian exertions. Dr. Corrib la- 
boured while at Agra with indefatigable zeal, and the fruits of 
his zeal at that station was the conversion of an intelligent 
native, AbdoojlMksskkh, who afterwards became a catechist, 
and a most useful auxiliary in the good cause, aloug with 
“ forty onc-adults and fourteen children,” who all continued 
te to walk in the truth.” 

With regard to tlic distribution of Tracts, this Society does not 
appear to have as yetdone very much ; but measures are in con- 
templation for enlargingthesphere of its usefulness and labours 
in the missionary department,by the Erection at Garden Reach 
of a Missionary Establishment, with the requisite premises, a 
printing-house and school, and even a manufactory, as may be 
-expedient. The parent society in England have greatly encou- 
raged the labours of their committee at Calcutta, and sent both 
funds and missionaries to their aid. Under the auspices of this 
society, schools have arisen in various parts of the interior $ 
and we cannot too warmly applaud the principles, on which its 
operations are conducted. They are detailed at length in an 
extract in the work before us from the first Report of the 
committee, which we regret our room will not allow us, to 
transcribe into our pages. The reader will find them to 
be sound and judicious, displaying at once a proper sense of 
the difficulties to be surmounted, and a rational estimate of the 
means within the power of the committee to employ. These 
just and proper principles have received a gratifying reward, 
iu the present state of the native schools, under the committee 
ii^Burd wan, where by the last reports, according to our author, 
there are nineteen schools under Mr.PBitowNKand Mt-Dberk, 
containing 1674 scholars, besides ten female schools, contain- 
ing 243. In these' schools, the Christian Scriptures, as a read- 
ing-book, were not at first introduced: they now, however, 
form one of the regular class-books for the Brahmin and 
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other youth : and - the fourth Report of the committee, as 
quoted by our author, assures us, that “ the Brahmins stood 
by, and heard them speak of Jesus the Son of God, and Savi- 
our of the world, and of his command, to go and preach the 
gospel into all the world, without uttering a word of op- 
position.”^ — The Christian scriptures are read, however, as 
any other class-book, without producing any chap£e in^the 
sentiments of the Hindu youth, who continue still to wor- 
ship their idols, and are not the less devoted to their poojuhs 
and festivals. 

We cannot pass over unnoticed the liberality of two weal- 
thy and intelligent native Hindoos of Benares, 'Joynarain 
Gossaul and bis son Colly Shunker Gossaul. The former 
of these gentlemen established a school at Benares for gene- 
ral instruction, and engaged to allow two hundred rupees 
per mensem toward its support ; but died before he had exe- 
cuted the deeds to the Church Missionary Society. His son, 
however, most liberally confirmed his father's endowment ; 
and it is singular, that by the rule of the founder, the Christian 
New Testament is directed to be used as a school-book in 
the first class, and the scholars are represented, as preferring 
it to any other book put into their hands. 

The Committee of the Church Missionary Society have 
printed and distributed about 17,160 tracts and school- 
books : and u the number of children,” says our author, <c in 
the whole of the schools under the charge of, or immediately 
connected with, the Society, is computed to be nearly 4,000, 
ulio, according to their age and capacity, are all receiving 
Christian instruction.” In their missionary labours, the 
Rev. Mr. Fisher at Meerut has been an active, and success- 
ful coadjutor. His baptizing a Brahmun of high rank, and 
a non-commissioned officer in the Company's army, attracted 
the attention of Government, and an enquiry was made into 
ilje means employed to convert this person to theChristian faith. 
The result was favourable to the sincerity and conscientious- 
ncss*of the Neophyte; and the displeasure, which the event 
excited amoift? his comrades, seems- scarcely to have de- 
served any notice. He chose, however, to leave his regi- 
ment, and now resides at Meerut. It would appear, however, 
from the following remarks, that the native converts, when 
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they attempt teaching others, are not always treated with be- 
'coming respect. 

“ The instructions of the native converts are not heard with much com- 
placency by their countrymen in the vicinity of Meerut. The whole of 
the pupils of one convert, who kept a school, deserted him, of one ac- 
cord, tinder the fear that he aimed at making them Christians. Ano- 
ther? who preaches in the neighbouring villages, is sometimes welcomed, 
and respectfully treated; but at others, ‘lie is hooted and peltecl away.' ” 

The number of missionaries employed by the* Committee 
of the Church Missionary Society, is stated at eleven; the 
number of natives who are reported as regular and attentive 
bearers, at 250 ; ami the communicants at 80. 

The Calcutta Church Missionary Association arose but 
very lately — as lately as 1822. The object is to aid the exer- 
tions of the Committee of the Church Missionary Society . 
This association lias seven schools in active operation, iu 
which about 130 boys are taught. By the annual statement 
of its funds, it appears that the receipts amounted for the 
first year to 5500 rupees. % 

The late pious and lamented Bishop Midplkton origi- 
nated “ The Calcutta Diocesan Committee of the Society for 
promoting Christian Knowledge This Society distributes 
Bibles, prayer-books, and religious tracts, but employs no 
missionaries, nor any direct means of conversion. They 
have circulated about 12,000 books and tracts. The establish- 
ment of native schools is a part of their object ; but in 
these schools instruction in the doctrines of Christianity is an 
indispensible ingredient ; ami the committee have exercised 
great prudence and discrimination, in selecting the portions 
of scripture •introduced as lessous. Some distrust at first 
prevailed among the natives ; but this has been overcome, 
and these schools are well attended. Wc have the authority 
of this very respectable Committee, that among the natives of 
this part of India, “ parents are every where imperceptibly 
laying aside their prejudices,” and u sanction, in concert 
with their religious guides, the extracts from the New Testa- 
ment, selected for the daily tasks of their children/' This 
committee have also established “ lending libraries and our 
author states the fact as well known, that the books from 
these libraries are eagerly sought after, by all classes of Eu- 
ropeans, soldiers, and others. , 
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In liis remarks on the Missionary Societies unconnected 
with the established Church of England, the author displays 
great candour and fairness, while at the same time he 
notices the excess of zeal, by which they have sometimes 
been distinguished, and the exaggerated accounts of their 
success, which this zeal has led them occasionally to pro- 
mulgate. He complains of the want of precise iti for- 
mation, as to the number f aud character of these converts : 
but as we* have touched more at large on this 'subject in 
another place, we shall not enter here upon it, further than 
to state, that the author before us takes the same view of 
missionary labours, as ourselves ; and we are glad to find 
our sentiments on this important topic receiving the sanction 
of his concurrence. 

The account given of Bishop’s College is replete with in- 
formation as to the end, and object of this excellent institution, 
and the funds, by which it is supported. It owed its birth 
to the indefatigable exertions of the late Dr. Middle ton, 
first Bishop of Calcutta, and is a monument of his zeal and 
piety, that will perpetuate his name and memory in the 
east. The priucipal end of this College is “ the education 
of Christian youth in sacred knowledge, in sound learning, in 
the principal languages used in this country, and in habits 
o i* piety and devotion, that they may be qualified to 
preach among the heathen.” It is founded for a Principal, 
and two other Professors from the English universities, and 
as many students as the funds can maintain. The incorpo- 
rated Society at home has founded 20 scholarships at <£5Q 
per annum each, of which half are for the education of Mis- 
sionaries, and half for that of Schoolmasters. The other an- 
cient Society for promoting Christian Knowledge has endowed 
five theological scholarships, to be called by the venerated 
founder’s name. 

* We have, we confess, formed sanguine hopes, as to the 
ultimate benefit to be derived to the Natives of India, from 
such institutions as Bishop’s College. Much, indeed, has 
beet) gained, when ‘the task of instructing and convert- 
ing the Hindoos has fallen into the hands of established 
authority, not only without offence to their prejudices, but, 
we are persuaded, with gratification to their feelings $ and we 
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Mve therefore seen with pleasure, that the Church of Scot- 
land is taking measures, to follow in the footsteps of that of 
England 5 and to extend the benefit of religious instruction to 
the native population of Calcutta, through the means of her 
Establishment in this country. It will afford a fine practical 
illustration of* the charity of our Faith, to see these establish- 
ments vietyg with each other, in bringing the child $f super- 
stition within the pale of a purer creed ; and as we doubt 
not, each ‘rejoicing not more at its own success in the good 
work, than over the fruits, that may reward the labours of the 
other. Could we succeed in breaking the chain, that binds the 
more intelligent and respectable natives to the car of super- 
stition, the happy change would assuredly be felt through 
every lower rank of native society ; and we are surely hard 
todearn, if we have not seen by this time, that this chain is 
only rivetted the faster, where it ought first to be loosened, by 
the mode of direct conversion, hitherto pursued by many Chris- 
tian missionaries in this country. By the system of itinera- 
cies, and preaching in the street? and bazars, even the 
poorer and the lower classes are never drawn by motives, 
that promise any permanent good fruits 5 and the higher and 
the more respectable are universally repelled from hearing 
the doctrines of the cross. It is in vain to urge, that the 
Gospel was first preached to the poor. In onr unaided exer- 
tions to spgead its knowledge and profession, we must at- 
tend to the circumstances and the prejudices, by which we 
are surrounded ; and if we would do good, we must add to the 
‘ iunocence of the dove* the * wisdom of the sement.’ 

Under the head of Benevolent, our author gives a view of 
various institutions, devoted to various objects, and which 
we have already enumerated. We cannot afford room to 
give our readers even an epitome of the different insti- 
tutions having the education of native, and other youth 
in view, and must refer them to the work itself, con- 
tenting ourselves with a few general observations. These 
institutions are addressed to the diffusion of Literature and 
Science amongst the natives of India. They are of dif- 
ferent descriptions. Some are supported wholly by Govern- 
ment ; some by private association, with or without the aid of 
Government. The former are principally, but not entirely, 
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for the literary classes of the native community, and. propose 
the cultivation of the learned languages and literature. The 
latter are wholly intended for the mixed and uneducated 
classes, and teach the vernacular languages, or a knowledge 
of English. 

The question of Native Education is full . of difficulties 
— we do not mean as to whether it should or should not be 
promoted, for that would he to ask whether good shall or 
shall not be done; but we mean, that it is exceedingly diffi- 
cult to determine in what manner the end will be best at- 
tained. It is satisfactory, however, to know, that the pro- 
blem is in a fair way to be solved ; and the liberal and judi- 
ciously administered aid, now afforded by Government, will in 
a few years determine what benefits may result from promot- 
ing the cultivation of the native mind through native means. 

It is very evident, that those means are the only ones to be 
trusted to, for the improvement of national intellect. It is 
vain to think to make a nation wise by foreign masters, or a 
foreign tongue. It is .true, that the seeds of improvement 
may be introduced from without, as was the case iu modern 
Europe; but the soil must be prepared for their reception, or 
they will else perish in unproductiveness. Now knowledge of 
any kind is a more congenial soil for the reception of novel 
ideas, than absolute ignorance. To whom are we indebted 
for the revival of letters? To men learned in the learning of 
their day. To whom are we indebted for the reformation of 
literature and science ? To men, who had served a long and 
diligent apprenticeship to their abuse. We have, no doubt, 
therefore, that it is wisely done to keep alive intellectual 
energy, by encouraging it to expatiate in the paths it loves, 
although not leading to such pure regions, as those we boast 
of; in the confidence, that whilst the faculty wakes, observa- 
tion will not sleep, and that minds invigorated by exercise 
will not fail to h.4te> investigate, and finally prefer, the bet- 
ter systems, which improved intercourse with Europeans 
mugt uecessarily offer to their acceptance* But this must 
he the work of time... People in this country are, too apt,. to 
calculate apparently with reference tp t heir. o wn brief care er 
in, it, and would hurry measure? fropii concept ion at once to 
' maturity. The plan adopted by th$ private associations, and 
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in some establishments' out of Calcutta, by the Government, 
of teaching 1 a knowledge Of the vernacular languages to boys 
of the humbler classes of society, may not perhaps be attend- 
ed With afi the benefit expected from it. It is clear, that 
where the parents are so poor, that the labour of a child is an 
accession to their means of support, they cannot afford, to al- 
low his t&ijie to be long unproductive; and his attendance at 
school will be therefore irregular, and will cease at a very 
early age.* The stock of knowledge, which he will have gaiu- 
ed, must consequently be very scanty. At the same time, 
even this little is perhaps something more than the boy might 
else haW.e acquired ; and there is one particular, in which wc 
believq his acquisitions are importantly extended. It is a 
curious feature in the village education of Bengal, and we 
believe in other provinces, that little or no use is made of 
books : the boys learn to read more by writing on sand or 
leaves than any other medium, and are made very expert in 
arithmetical combinations. This knowledge is useful, for 
it enables them to regulate their 'household and farming 
concerns; but such education evidently . furnishes no ideas. 
The boys acquire a certain intellectual faculty, as they 
might a mechanical faculty: there is some exercise of the 
memory, but none of the judgment or imagination; and feel- 
ings of liberal curiosity or generous enthusiasm are never 
excited. This defect is supplied in the schools subject to 
English interference. Books are furnished. Fable yields 
its moral, history suggests reflexion, and the description of na- 
ture’s wealth arouses the youthful understanding to a new 
and elevated interest in the objects, by which he is surround- 
ed. In this respect, we think the establishments we refer to 
have been, and will be productive of very extensive, and im- 
portant advantages. 

Besides these establishments, Calcutta presents the interest- 
ing circumstance of a seminary for the instruction of yonjh 
of respectability, chiefly in the English language, set on foot 
£nd supported by native contribution. We believe thafr this 
college, the Vidyalaya, has been maintained with rather 
less spirit than was at first displayed, when its great promoter. 
Sir E. East, personally animated its native friends. As, however, 
a competent fund' was secured, and some of the managers 
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persevere irt attention to its welfare, it has continued tole- 
rably effective up to the present clay. From what wfe have 
observed, however, at the public examination of this establish* 
mcnt, we arc satisfied that it is far from being what it might 
be made. A tolerably extensive command of English for 
colloquial purposes is acquired, some knowledge of classi- 
cal and English history, and some rudimental HiowleSge 
of physical science ; but we have not seen any of the youth 
versed in the latter, beyond the limits of Joyce’s Dialogues ; 
and in English literature, we arc afraid they are little far* 
ther advanced than some siich miscellany as Blair’s Univer* 
sal Reader. As, however, it appears from the work before us* 
that Government have lately extended their patronage to 
this institution, we hope to meet hereafter in some of its 
head scholars, youths in whose daily thoughts the great 
names of our national literature shall be “ freely remember- 
ed/’ 

We cannot dismiss this part of our author’s work with-, 
out noticing the remarks with which he closes his account 
of the institutions appropriated to Native Education. They 
appear to us so judicious and excellent, that we make no 
apology for quoting them at length. 

“ To those, who were not familiar with the operations in progress for 
the dissemination of education in this country, and who, nevertheless, 
feel generally interested io all schemes, having in view the improvement 
of the condition of the Natives, the details contained in the foregoing 
pages are calculated to afford information on subjects which, among the 
passing events of the day, they may have been led to overlook. There are 
many people, indeed, who are not aware of the advance, which has beer* 
imperceptibly made in overcoming prejudice, and in alluring the ignorant 
and bigoted multitudes around us to the cultivation of pursuits more 
worthy of their moral and intellectual nature. But those who, with 
anxious eye and heartfelt interest, have watched every step, that has 
been taken for the diffusion of useful knowledge, will rejoice to perceive 
the ipany satisfactory results, which may now be held up to the world, 
of pi ans which , were originally derided by some, denounced by 
others, and which, for a long time, received only a degree of hesitating 
encouragement from . any, except from the few who fostered them with 
unremitted care, and promoted their vigorous growth with steady and 
energetic perseverance. What, in fact, was originally lukewarmness. 
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has now assumed a contrary character ; and the true friends of moral 
improvement will not be called upon so much to stimulate inertness, 
as to repress injudicious enthusiasm. 

<* It is now established beyond a doubt, that to a certain extent, the 
Natives avail themselves of the means of education with great eagerness, 
and that, in many instances, they are not even deterred from the pursuit 
of tfiiowled^e by its being conveyed to them through the channel of our 
religious booKs. After all, however, this circumstance of thefr consent- 
ing to learn, to read in the New Testament is no irrefragable evidence 
of their prejudice against the Christian religion being diminished. It 
only marks more clearly, to what extent the inferior classes will go, with 
the view of acquiring a species of knowledge so essential, in their esti- 
mation, to their success in life. Numerous as is the attendance on the 
schools instituted on the improved plan of education, that attendance 
only lasts until the pupil has acquired sufficient knowledge of reading, 
writing, and accounts, to enable him to gain a livelihood, and to enter 
into the innumerable fraternity of writers and sircars: and so intent are 
both parents and children on the attainment of this universal object, 
that they trouble not themselves as to the doctrines of the books, which 
they peruse, provided they lead to worldly profit, and a lucrative em- 
ployment. This, at least, may be said to be the general feeling among 
the particular classes alluded to, in Calcutta and its vicinity. Nor, as their 
minds are at present constituted, isany otherresult reasonably to be expect- 
ed, though even this rude cultivation, and a happy combination of cir- 
cumstances, may produce wholesome fruits j since even a general, though 
imperfect knowledge of the language of an enlightened European nation> 
among so numerous a class, can scarcely fail, especially when assisted by 
other means of improvement in active operation around them, of gradually, 
though perhaps slowly, awakening and enlarging their minds to more 
elevated pursuits. But, in the actual condition of their intellect, if any 
impression were temporarily made by the books, from which their school 
lessons are learned, it must soon be effaced for want of renovation, and 
by the deadening effects of sordid occupations. 

' "It is not meant, by these remarks, to depreciate the benefits of gene- 
ral education among the middling and lower classes of the community^: 
on the contrary, there cannot be a more noble or praiseworthy object, 
and no more efficacious means of improving the morals, dispositions* and 
illustrious and orderly habits of the great body of the population, than 
establishing a cheap and easy access to the sources of elementary in- 
struction. To be effectual, however, in enlightening the human mind, 
and liberating it from the shackles of debasing and enslaving prejudices. 
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education must apparently commence nearer to the top of society, and 
its progress be downwards* It is not, therefore, from the classes just 
alluded to, that any material improvement, in the higher branches of 
knowledge, ought to be expected. We must look to it in those, who find 
the means of more systematic education, by entering the colleges, and 
who are enabled to go through a regular coarse of literature and science, 
and who possess ability and enterprize to pursue those European studies, 
by which iheir minds will become enlightened, and prepared to prose- 
cute enquiries, which, if, contrary to every reasonable probability, they 
do not ultimately produce convictions of inestimable value to their fu- 
ture welfare, must at least exalt them in the rank of moral and intel- 
lectual beings, and contribute largely to their temporal happiness, and 
to the improvement of their countrymen. 

** To ardent philanthropists, this will appear a process of very tedious 
operation ; but it is that which is best justified by experience and reason, 
and which a fair computation of' difficulties indicates as the least liable 
to disappointment. Well-meaning people are in far too great a hurry, 
in their anticipation of benefit from the diffusion of instruction, and 
look for the production of fruit before the seed has had time to issue 
from the ground. The union of religion with education has occasioned 
these overweening expectations 3 it being fondly imagined, that because 
a pupil can read and explain some chapters in the New Testament, h 
most essential barrier of opposition has been broken through. But 
it is unwise to fancy that this transient view of Christianity, un- 
assisted by any subsequent admonition or enforcement, implies a pro- 
bable Liberation from those trammels of superstition, which his habits, 
his connections, and idolatrous practices all combine to rivet. 

“ The objections to read our religious books are not so easily overcome 
in the more distant provinces, as has been done in the vicinity of Cal- 
cutta. It has been shewn, that at Meerut, whole schools deserted 
their master, under the apprehension that he might attempt to teach 
them Christianity : and it will be seen, by a reference to the Appendix, 
that Mr. Carey was officially prohibited from communicating Christian 
instruction to the children in the Government Schools at Ajmere, lest 
the benefits expected from those institutions should be suddenly lost, 
ih consequence of the known repugnance to such a course. 

V Still it is undeniable, that au intercourse with Europeans has already 
worked a very remarkable change among the Natives, in this part of tne 
country. Both Hindoos and Mahomedans give a ready and efficient sup- 
port to the School-Book and School Societies, as above observed. , The 
establishment among themselves of the Vidalaya, manifests an anxiety 
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fcff the dissemination of knowledge, highly creditable to the wealthy 
and respectable Hindoos who were concerned in it ; and the readiness 
with which they have admitted European co-operation, displays a de- 
gree of liberality, for which our former acquaintance with the Hindoo 
character had not prepared us. Indeed, it would appear that a great 
revolution has taken place among that class j for the Reverend Mr. Adam 
states, that * a native gentleman, on whose authority he cah rely, 
computes, Mat about one tenth of tire reading native population of 
Calcutta liaye rejected idolatry j and of these his informant supposes 
about one third have rejected revelation altogether, though few of them 
profess to do so, and the remaining two thirds are believers in the di- 
vine revelation of the Veds.‘ * 

* c The abjuration of idolatry is an important step towards radical im- 
provement, notwithstanding the erroneous tenets which they still em- 
brace. A wide field, then, is open in the Bengal provinces, for the efforts 
of the most active promoters of education j and it even seems that Mis 
sionaries, uncountenanced by public authority, may here exercise their 
calling with safety, as far as political hazard is considered, provided they 
proceed with prudence and moderation. The sphere, however, is suffi- 
ciently ample, without going beyond our ancient territories. There is 
scope enough for benevolent exertions among the millions long subject 
to the British rule, without travelling into our more distant and newly 
acquired possessions. There is no necessity, because we have recently 
planted stations in Malwa, and the adjacent countries, that we should at 
once begin to open schools there, or that Missionaries should imme- 
diately follow the steps of our armies. There can be no dereliction of 
duty, in allowing those regions to recover their tranquillity, and to become 
acquainted with our character and views, before we run the risk of ex- 
citing fresh confusion by the introduction of innovation, which the semi- 
barbarous inhabitants are unable correctly to appreciate. 

(t It is undeniable, that the snccess of our endeavours for enlightening 
the Indian world, has been great beyond the hopes of the most sanguine. 
That the progress may keep pace with the favourable commencement, 
depends upon the prudence and circumspection, with which further ope- 
rations shall be conducted. So extraordinary has been the advance, and 
so widely has the illumination penetrated through the darkness, that a 
return to former obscurity seeuis almost impracticable. Besides, it 
cdhtiot be consistent with the designs of Providence, that virtuous pro- 
jects, undertaken as acceptable tohis will, should be rendered nugatory iu 
the midst of their utility, and promise of greater efficacy. Care is only 
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requisite to prevent any misconception regarding our real viey|s for thd 
benefit of the people. With these precautions! the desire of knowledge 
being so deeply rooted* the march of improvement cannot fail to be 
steadily progressive, nor can it retrograde* unless India undergo some- 
strange convulsion* or change its natural features : 

“ Ante dabunt byemes Nilum ; per fiiunina damn 
, Errabunt, glaciequc niger damnabitur Indus*." 

** Of the success of the Missionaries of various denominations* who 
have undertaken the work of conversion in this country, it is impossible 
to give an accurate account j and the assertions on the subject have given 
rise to controversies, into which the writer declines to enter. It is 
affirmed in a pamphlet f printed at the Mission Press at Serampore, in 
the beginning of the year 1823, called f A Brief View of the various 
Churches and Stations composing the union of Churches for spreading 
the Gospel in India*’ that there are now existing nearly a thousand 
baptized Natives. The Reverend Mr. Adam* however* who formerly 
belonged to the Baptist Mission at Serampore, remarks, that the result 
of his own observations, of his examination of the different missionary 
accounts to which he has had access, and of his enquiries from those 
who* in some cases, have* had better means of knowing or of being: 
informed than himself, is, that the number of Native converts pro- 
perly so called, now living, and in full communion with one or other of 
the Protestant missionary churches, does not exceed three hundred. 
He even hints, that an accurate investigation may prove the number of 
such persons to be even less than that above stated. | 

From one, who was a long time associated with one of the principal 
missionary bodies, and whose attention still seems directed, though 
with new views, to that subject, the following observations derive consi- 
derable weight . — € It is not individuals taken separately, but collectively, 
that they should seek to enlighten. The former mode will create and 
encourage imposture, render a most invidious surveillance necessary, and 
produce frequent disappointments and constant irritation. The latter 
consists in exhibiting truth, and in leaving it, if slowly, yet steadily, to 
work its own way 5 and although there is in this less display, there is 
equal. If not greater, certainty of ultimate success, and far more satis- 
faction, both to the teachers and the taught. It is the progress of 
society that Missionaries ought principally to regard, and aim to in- 
flue rce j and success in this endeavour is the highest present reward 
which they should desire'. They should seek to increase the quantity 
of correct information on every subject, to raise the standard of pub* 

* Claudian. Page 64. 
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lie moral! j to correct the excesses, and to refine and elevate the tone 
of public feeling on religion j and to pour, in well chosen portions, 
among the various classes and descriptions of men, the light of truth, 
the rays of which are too powerful to be long resisted, and too penetrat- 
ing to be long concealed, even if their immediate effects should not at 
first be felt or perceived. Assure as light and darkness cannot, long 
subsist togt^her, so sure will be the progress of Christianity in India, 
if this plan be judiciously and perseveringly executed.”* 

x< This desirable consummation maybe effected without the interven- 
tion of itineracies, and field preaching. It is evident, that from the mild- 
ness, good nature, and apathy of the Natives of Bengal, neither tumults 
nor insurrections of a grave character, ensue, even from the intrusion of 
Missionaries at their festivals, and on other occasions, when the 
bigotry of the Natives is worked up to the highest jjitch of excitement $ 
and that the mischief accruing to the Missionaries themselves from op- 
position, is confined to a certain quantity of reviling, spitting upon, and 
pelting: but it is lamentable that the European character should be ex- 
posed to such disgrace, that the “ pleader for the Christian temples’* 
should be so degraded, and that the CausS itself, excellent and praise- 
worthy as it is, should be brought into disrepute by efforts, which 
every day’s experience shews to be nugatory, and productive of injurious 
consequences.’ ’ 

* 

Our author treats the Charitable institutions of Calcutta* 
at the same length, and with the same candour and justice 
as distinguish his account of the Religious and Benevolent ; 
and there runs through this, and Indeed every part of the 
volume, a feeling of genuine philanthropy, in recording the 
progress of Christian benevolence in the East, which does 
great honour to the heart of the writer. We cannot, for 
obvious reasons, follow him into his details, nor is there auy 
occasion that we should, as wc are persuaded, his book will 
come into the hands of every one, who feels an interest in 
the subjects of which it treats. We may, however, he allow- 
ed to offer a few remarks on the institutions of charity, wjth 
which he closes his volume. 

Of these institutions, that of the sc School for Native»Doc- 
tors” deserves particular attention. • The necessity of such 
a provision for supplying the medical wants of the service is 
well pointed out by the author ; and it cannot fail to be gra- 

* Queries and Replies, Page 58. 
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tifyinar on many accounts to be informed of the success of 
thi« institution under Dr. Barn on, the present able Superin- 
tendent. Reasoning from what we know of the peculiar 
prejudices of the Hindoos, we should have anticipated very 
considerable difficulties in the way of their instruction in 
Anatomy ; and certainly a more convincing proof, Jjhat these 
prejudices, under judicious ‘management, may be overcome, 
cannot be sought, than what is to be found in the following 
observations : — 

** The pupils are represented to manifest zeal and diligence in their 
studies, even in the least attainable branch, viz. Anatomy. Even the 
Hindoo students, persuaded that nothing which has for its object the 
preservation of human lives is repugnant to the tenets of their religion, 
regularly attend, and Readily assist in dissections, as opportunities offer ; 
and the majority of the students who arrived in Calcutta in 1823, can 
themselves give a clear demonstration of the abdominal and thoracic 
viscera, of the brain, and of the structure of the eye ; and have distinct 
notions of other parts of medical science, which have been explained 
to them.” 

The aid of the lithographic press has been called in to- 
wards the dissemination of medical and surgical knowledge 
among the native doctors ; and the liberal encouragement 
given by Government to the students, who are at present li- 
mited to thirty, promise advantages the most substantial to 
the public service. 

There are some peculiarities affecting the establishment of 
Charitable institutions in this country, by voluntary contribu- 
tions, that deserve to be taken into consideration, whether 
their past history or future prosperity be the object. They 
originate with, and are mainly supported by people not na- 
tives of the country, nor purposing even a permanent resi- 
dence in it: and between the unavoidable effects of climate, 
and the extent of occupation, which devolves upon individuals 
of most wealth and influence, they cannot receive more than 
an inconsiderable portion of the time and interest, even of 
those best disposed towards them. From these causes, there 
are radical defects in the constitution of most of them: their 
utility is variable, and their existence precarious. 

To what circumstance is to be ascribed the flourishing 
condition of the many ancient endowments in London ? To 
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their independence, in a great measure, of public support. 
They were endowed originally with liberal gifts or be- 
quests, and especially of land, the value of which has in- 
creased with the progress of society, and has now rendered 
their revenues more than adequate to the most liberal expen- 
diture. In this country, very few of the charitable Institu- 
tions could exist a day without the contributions of individu- 
als. Tl\e aid of Government, the bequests of one or two 
persons, as .Lord Clive, Claude Martine, or S. Weston, give 
solidity to some ; but the greater part subsist upon casual 
bounty, necessarily fluctuating, and very apt to be wearied 
or exhausted. 

Periodical contributions are no doubt given with great 
readiness from time to time; but the more frequently they 
arc demanded, the less likely is the demand to be promptly 
met. Whether put in practice or not, most individuals here 
look forward to a return to Europe, and consider every drain 
upon their purses, as so many days added to their Indian resi- 
dence. With this impression, (and a very rational one it is,) 
the best disposed will sometimes draw back the extended 
hand, and curb the spirit, that yearns to couvert base metal in- 
to the blessings of the poor. Grants made under these cir- 
cumstances can never be of any very large amount : they can 
never be such, as to form a perpetual and improving source of 
revenue : 100 or 1000 Rupees are mere mites in the scale, 
where lacs could be well bestowed, and are needed for per- 
manent benefits. In like manner, most persons who die here, 
bequeath their property to relations at home, connected often 
by a recollected and imaginary tie, which more intimate know- 
ledge would often snap asunder, in favour of purposes of 
public good. 

The inaptitude and inability to take an active share in 
the conduct of public institutions, in these best qualified to 
preside over them, must necessarily impair their activity and 
credit. To a certain extent, however, this is felt in Europe ; 
# and in all such establishments, its stipendiary officers, or one 
or two active governors, enjoying perfect leisure in other 
respects, relieve the rest of any serious labour. In this 
country, the duty is consigned to committees and secre- 
taries ; but the former, consisting of the most respectable 
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subscribers, are for that very reason inefficient^ as the 
high officers of Government, and the heads- of mercantile 
houses, have already sufficient duty to discharge. The secreta- 
ries are usually similarly situated, and mostly act gratuitous- 
ly, the funds not admitting remuneration to be granted to 
such services. But we are afraid, in these degenerate days, vir- 
tue is rarely thought its own reward; and the zeal, ihat is not 
stimulated by a sentiment of advantage, is not likely in this 
country to survive more than one hot season. In gratuitous 
service, the obligation is on the wrong side ; the master is 
obliged to the servant : if the latter, therefore, is a little re- 
miss, we need not wonder, that he escapes rebuke. But ad- 
mitting that occasionally a person is found (and we have 
known honourable instances) of steady, persevering, and dis- 
interested zeal, it cannot be expected, that such characters 
should be common : and as in the precariousness of health 
in this climate, no confidence of long uninterrupted exertion 
can be entertained, it is t probable, that the aid of an active 
officer will be frequently withdrawn, and be replaced with 
difficulty. We have known more than one promising in- 
stitution decline rapidly from the cause vve have here in- 
timated. 

These considerations will, we think, be sufficient to explain 
why public institutions in this country, maintained solely by 
private beneficence, rise slowly, live languidly, and not un- 
seldotn prematurely decay. And it is more surprising, that 
so many maintain their ground, than that some should have 
failed. At the same time, we think experience of the past 
should furnish a guide for the future, and that some attempts 
should he made to secure longevity to those associations, 
that merit more than ephemeral vitality. 

The very essence of this is sufficiency of means. It is 
certainly difficult, in the present state of society, to establish 
a fund for many of our charitable endowments, that shall 
render them in a great degree above periodical assistance t 
and certainly this can„never be effected, whilst so many and 
such various calls upon that aid are repeated. As the first step 
towards this measure, therefore, we should recommend con- 
centration. The fewer the channels, the deeper will be the 
stream. When any thing like a fund is raised, a proper 
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organization and suitable officers may be attached to an in- 
stitution ; and it is then only that it will do good effectively, 
and through succeeding generations. 

We take our leave of the work before us, very warmly 
recommending it to our readers, as a candid, correct, and 
luminous account of the various Institutions, religious, bene- 
volent, and charitable, which liava arisen in Calcutta and its 
neighbourhood. Wc are persuaded that, from the concen- 
tration of view which it affords, it will tend more to rectify 
the errors and misapprehensions, that have been entertained 
on the subject of native amelioration under British influence, 
than any work that has yet appeared. It will prove, that 
within tlic circle, in which British benevolence and Christian 
philauthrophy have acted, much good has been done, and is 
doing; but it will certainly circumscribe that circle within 
narrower limits, than many in England assign to it, and by 
shewing that no such deeds of magnitude are claimed for 
our exertions, it wdll disarm those opponents, who dwell on 
the comparative extent of the field, and the scanty means of 
those, who would cultivate it. Nothing can be more absurd, 
nor indeed more unfair, than to suppose, that the influence 
of the educating and converting institutions is felt widely 
over our dominions, or to confound Calcutta and its vicinity 
with all India. In the Moofusil, it is scarcely possible to 
meet with a native, who can copy; and wc all know the 
proficiency of mere copyists in the English language *. Such 
writers as are obtainable in the upper provinces, are usually 
natives of Bengal : the Hindus of the distant towns have no 
notion of studying European languages and literature, and 
how much less likely are the people of the villages to enter- 
tain such a purpose. What in fact, after all, are the means 
hitherto applied to the worthy objects which all these insti- 
tutions have in view ? Bet them be regarded as operating 
within tlic narrower circle of the capital and its vicinity, anti 

though still small, they are something : but spread them in 
• • 

* It is indeed stated, in the Fifth Report of Bengal Auxiliary Missionary 
Society , that at Cutvva, a place containing 10,000 inhabitants, “ in consequence of 
the instruction afforded to the public schools, there was not a youth in the town 
who could not read.*' IJow gratifying to every philanthropic mind must be these 
fruits of Christian exertion ! and how satisfactory an answer do they afford to those 
who represent the task of educating the natives of this country as altogether chi- 
merical ! 
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imagination over the vast population of India, and estimating 
them at the highest rate of two lacs of Rupees per annum, 
we shall have less than one farthing per head, per annum, 
to expend on the education of the Hindus. When the sub- 
ject is viewed in this light, as it is by such men as the Abbe 
Dubois and others, their conclusions are neither far-fetched 
nor unreasonable : hut we, may surely demand of 'them, on a 
more fair and chastened comparison of our means and our 
ends, to acknowledge, that they err egregiously in laughing 
to scorn every attempt of the conquerors of India, to enlighten 
the minds, and ameliorate the condition of their native subjects. 
Let them read the work we have had under review, and if they 
are not convinced, that we have raised a trophy to our moral 
as well as our political ascendency in the east, we despair of 
ever finding them acknowledge a truth, which notwithstand- 
ing their obstinacy, is every day coining more and more 
home to the conviction of the unbiassed and unprejudiced 
observer, and which the “ History of the Institutions,” &c. 
will more and more confirm. In this view of the case, we 
think the religious and benevolent world are under no slight 
obligations to the present author. 

There is one reflexion forced upon the mind in perusing 
the work before us, which we cannot allow ourselves to pass 
unnoticed. Late occurrences, connected with the press iu 
India, have given rise iu England to a charge against the 
local Government, of desiring to impede the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of its subjects ; and they have been sub- 
jected on this account to invectives, which how little they 
deserve these pages will prove. The restrictions imposed 
on the press of this country have been most unfairly repre- 
sented; and so far from justice having been done to the local 
authorities, it has so happened, that not only have their 
laudable exertions to encourage and promote knowledge of 
every description among the native population of India been 
altogether overlooked, but a very opposite disposition ascribed 
to 'them. We cannot, therefore, feel otherwise than gratified 
at the opportunity of offering so satisfactory a refutation of 
these calumnies, as the work before us affords. Not only is the 
press in India open to every thing, that can ameliorate the mo* 
ral and religious condition of its natives, but Government itself 
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runs a race with the most benevolent individuals, and the most 
charitable and zealous societies, in encouraging it to send 
forth every work, that can be useful to this truly patriotic, and 
enlightened purpose. While it protects the foundations of 
our power from the wanton, and unprincipled attacks of 
needy, and adventurous demagogues, it is contributing to 
raise on this foundation a superstructure of knowledge, the 
most liberal and extensive : and the instruments, which it will 
not permit the disaffected to employ to the destruction of what 
alone gives it the power to promote this useful end, it em- 
ploys, if we»may pursue the simile, in giving strength, order, 
and beauty to that part of the building, which, without the 
aid of the Press, we readily admit could never advance 
beyond its present state. 


Translation of the ^th Hook of the Bhagavata . 

(Continued from p. 129.) 

Chapter VI. 

Suka continued: — Virupa y Kctuman and Sambha> were the three sons 
of A mb arts ha. Vi r up a was the futher of Vrihadaswa, the father of 
Jiathitara , who had no offspring. Angiras, being solicited, caused to be 
born by the consort of Rathitnra, children of divine glory ; these are to 
be considered as the descendants of Angiras , but of the tribe of Tfa- 
thitnra, and partaking of the caste of both Kshetriyas and Brahmanas. 
lkshwaku was produced from the nose of Munu in a sneeze *. 
Jkshwdku had one hundred sons, amongst whom Vikukshi, Nbni, and 
Bandaka, were the eldest: amongst the hundred, five and twenty ruled 
as monarchs in Aryavartta eastward, five and twenty ruled in the west; 
Vikukshi, Nitniy and Dandaka , governed the central region, and the 
others reigned in the south and north. 

lkshwaku was once performing the Sraddha Ashtaka ; lie desired 
Vikukshi to procure, some pure flesh without delay. The son accordingly 
proceeded to the forest, and slew animals deemed fit for the ceremony; 
but he himself being both extremely fatigued and hungry, his discern- 
ment had forsaken him j he ate a hare, and brought home the rest to 
his father. When Va\ishta was requested by Tkslnvaku to make his ar * 
rangements for the sacrifice, he replied, that the flesh was not proper 
foi»the ceremony, and told the king, the act of which Vikukshi haifbeen 
guilty. Vikukshi was in consequence expelled the realm for his offence : 
the monarch himself also, in conformity to the instructions of Vt nsishtha, 

* A. whimsical origin for a monarch, amongst the most celebrated of the Hindu 
sovereign's, and who gires a name to a long series of illustrious descendants, the Aik* 
swakavas, including the deity Raimi. 
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relinquished every princely luxury, and becoming a Yogi, he gained the 
region of bliss. 

Upon the death of Ikshwdku , the government devolved on Vikukshi, 
who was the performer of most wonderful sacrifices to Hari : he is the 
same who was notorious as the Sasada, (or the hare-eater.) 

Sas&da had a son named Puranjaya, also known by his titles of Jndra - 
vdA«,*and Kahutstha f,the cause of which titles learn froinme,Oh prince. 

ThSre was a most dreadful war between the gods and infernajs. The gods 
being defeated, applied to Puranjaya for his alliance ; he assented, pro- 
vided Indra became his vehicle. Jndra was much ashamed, but at the 
particular solicitation of fishnu, he consented, transforming himself in- 
to an immense bull. Puranjaya accoutred himself in heavy mail, and 
taking a celestial bow and sharp arrows, he seated himself on the 
hump, and being glorified by the immortals, proceeded » to the field. 
P’islmu bad previously bestowed immense splendour on him, and had, in 
conjunction with the army of the deities, surrounded the city of the in- 
fernals, which is in the west. A most sanguinary battle was fought : 
whoever amongst the internals made his appearance in the field, was de- 
spatched to the region of Yama by the spear of the king, His arrows 
were so destructive, that they resembled the devastating fire at the end 
of the Vug' a, and caused the total rout of the hostile army, which was 
forced to flee to the infernal regions. He took possession of the city, 
and made a present to Indra of all which was found there : from these 
deeds did he obtain bis names. 

Puranjaya had a son named Anenas , the father of Prithu, the fa- 
ther of Chandra , the father of fusivagandhi , , the father of Savasta , who 
founded the city Savasti. The son of Savasta was f^rihaswa, the fa- 
ther of Kuvalayaswaka , who from liis affection to the muni Utanka, 
being aided by his twenty-one thousand sons, slew the mighty daemon 
Dhundhu , by which deed he gained the -epithet of Dhundhu - 
mara. lie however lost all his sons, excepting three, Dridhasira, 
Kapilaswu, and Bhadraswa. They were all consumed by the 
flame which issued from the mouth of the daemon. The son 
of Dridhaswa was Haryaswa, the father of Nikumbha, the father of 
F'arhanaswa , the father of Krisaswa, the father of Senajit , the father 
of Yuvanasiva, who retired to the forest, childless, and accompanied by 
his hundred wives. . The Rishis took compassion on bin., and desirous 
that he might have a son born to him, they performed sacrifice to Indra. 

Yuvanasiva one night being very thirsty, entered the hall of sacrifice 
at midnight, and observing the priests to be asleep, drank the holy water, 
which was intended to be given to the queens. When the priests arose, 
they found the ewer emptied of its water, and asked the king who had im- 
bibed the prolific draught. However they knew that Yuvanasiva had 
drank it, having been as it were urged by Imara : they exclaimed, 
“Row wonderful is the divine power !” and immediately offered homage to 
the deity. When the proper period had expired, the right side of Yuva- 
nasiva opened, and a male child was produced, who became a mighty 

* From Indra and Vaha, a vehicle, being borne by Indra, the king of the gods. 

•f From Kakud, the hump of the Indian bull, and Stha, who occupies. 
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monarch. At his birth, he cried vehemently for milk. The priests, sorely 
distressed, consulted how they should bring him up. Indra exclaimed, 
“ l will foster him myself,” thus naming him at the moment * Mundhfi- 
ta. By the favour of the gods and Brahmanas, the father survived the 
birth, and having obtained happiness through penance died some time 
afterwards in the forest. Indra also named the young Mdndhdta, 
+ 'FrasadasyUi because Havana and other giants, as also all thiCves, were 
in great dread of him. By the majesty of Fishnu, he reigned solij mo- 
narch of the earth. He was a worshipper of that Vishnu who per- 
vades all the immortals, and who resides in all beings, and jicrformed 
many sacrifices to him. In the sacrifices lie bestowed immense wealth, 
for P'ishnu is the soul of all j he is the offering, the holy text, the ordi- 
nance, the body of the ceremony, the causer and performer of the rite, 
the virtue, the holy spot and the season. The realm of Mdndhatd, the 
son of Yuvana8wa> extended from the point where the sun rises to the 
point where it declines. 13y f lndumati the daughter of Sasavhidu he 
bad three sons, Purukutva , Ambarisha, and Muchukunda the divine ; 
be had also fifty daughters, who were betrothed to Saubhari .• the cause 
of this was as follows. Saubhari was a holy sage, who whilst perform- 
ing a vow of austerity, yielded to the influence of passion, and demand- 
ed a daughter of the king Mdndhata in marriage Mandhdta said, “ f 
will present you with any one of my daughters, who may select you for 
a husband.” The sage conceived that the king had made this pro- 
mise under the idea, that not one of thdhi would make choice of 
him, as he was, old, wrinkled, grey-headed, and paralytic. He deter- 
mined to metamorphose himself into a figure so handsome, that even 
the very goddesses should covet him, much more the wives of mor- 
tals : this he accordingly did, and on his admission into the chamber 
where the king’s daughters were assembled, every one of' them fixed on 
him for a bridegroom, and throwing aside all modesty, quarrelled amongst 
themselves who should keep possession of him. The sage now passed 
his life in sensual enjoyment ,* but after a time, he became once more 
sensible of its insufficiency, and thus reflected. “ A mortal desirous of 
bliss, should with all his soul forsake the society of those leading a world- 
ly life j lie should not neglect his outward duties, but dwelling in re- 
tirement, should fix his mind on the eternal, if he can enter determin- 
edly on good actions. 1 who was formerly a lonely ascetic, have be- 
come one possessing fifty consorts, and through worldly illusion, l have 
as it were lost my sense, and shall never accomplish my desires either 
in this or in the other world.” He however in time brought back his 
mind to perfect contemplation on the Almighty, and accompanied by 
his fifty wives, he retired to the forest, where he performed acts of great 
devotion. When he had fitted his soul for absorption in the Supreme, h% 
relinquished it by entering the holy flame. His consorts also all ascend- 
ed J;he sacred funeral pile. 

* From Man, mt, and Dh&ta, a nurse. 

+ From Tras, to fear, and Dasyu, thief. 
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Chapter VII. 

Suka related : — tc A mbarlsh a , the famed son of Mandhata, was adopt- 
ed as a son by his grandfather Yuvanastra. He had a son named Harita. 
These three, Ambarisha.Yuvanaswa and Harita, were famed in the line of 
Mandhata. When the river Narmada was presented by licr brothers the 
serpents (Vrngas) to the prince Purukutsa, she at the injunction of 
Pasuki the lord of serpents conducted the monarch to the internal regi- 
ons, Where having the power of Vishnu, he slew the wicked Gatidliarvas. 
The serpents gave the following boon. Whoever should remember this 
feat of Purukutsa is freed from the dread of serpents.” 

The son ol Purukutsa was Trasadasya , the father of Anaranya , the 
father of Tribandhana , the father of Satyavrata, the father of the re- 
nowned Trisanku, who by the curse of his lather became an outcast, 
but through the power of the sage Kausiha obtained heaven in a corpo- 
real state ; he is even seen at this day in the air : when he reached 
heaven, the gods hurled him down headlong, but Kausika held him 
suspended in the skies ; Trisanku was the father of Harischandra on, 
whose account the sages Piswamitra and Pasishta transformed them- 
selves into birds, and fought for many years. 

Harischandra, not having any offspring, was sorely distressed, and be- 
ing advised by Narada repaired to Parana, to whom ho vowed to make 
an offering of the son who might be born to him through his power. 
The deity consented, and .through his favour, Harischandra had a son 
named llohita ; Paruna called on the monarch to fulfil his promise; 
the king answered, “ Ten days after birth, the child will be a pure victim.” 
When the ten days had elapsed, Parana repeated his solicitation, but 
Harischandra put it off saying, f ‘ Until the teeth have appeared the of- 
fering will not be considered as holy.” The solicitation was again made 
by Parana when the child’s teeth were apparent, but the king still pro- 
tracted the fulfilment, answering, “ that until the teeth had decayed 
the sacrifice could not in propriety be made.” The demand was "re- 
peated by Parana, when the teeth had actually fallen out. Harischan- 
dra still demurred, alleging that the victim would be impure, if offered 
before the regeneration of the teeth. The teeth did regenerate, and 
Harischandra told Parana, that when the son of a monarch w as about 
to be offered at the altar, lie could not be considered as a holy victim, 
until he had strength to bear a coat of mail. Thus Harischandra , 
through great paternal affection, delayed the fulfilment of the vow from 
time to time, liohita himself, being aware that his father bad resolved 
to offer bun in sacrifice to Parana, took his bow, and retired to the wil- 
derness : when there, he heard that the enraged Panina had afflicted 
his father with a dreadful dropsy : he was in consequence about to return 
'to his father, but Indra forbade him, and recommerided him to visit the 
various sacred places all over the earth, by which lie would attain virtue. 
After this, llohita remained one year in the forests, and in the seepnd, 
third, and fourth years, -evincing a disposition to revisit his father , Tndra 
assumed the form of an aged priest, and dissuaded him : however in the 
sixth year he ventured into the city, and purchased Sunasepha, the second 
son of the Muni Ajigartta, from his father. Him he presented to Ha- 
rischandra, who offered him up to P r iruna and the other deities, by which 
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lie was cured of his disease. At the sacrifice, T r iswamitra was the Hota*, 
the holy Jamadagni the Adhwaryu \ , the sage F’aaishta the Brahma^, 
and the sage Ap&sya the S&maga §. fndra was mightily pleased with Ha- 
ris chnndr a, and presented him with a chariot made of pure gold. The 
glorv of Sunaa/pha is related in the chapter detailing the history of the 
son of f r iswamitra. The sage Kauslka observing the fortitude of Ha- 
risehandra and of his queen during the ceremony, was greatly pleased, 
and bestowed on him immortal knowledge, through which he arrived at 
a state of celestial happiness. 

. Chapter VIII. 

Suka related : — Roliita had a son named Harita, the father of Cham- 
pa, the founder of the city Champdpur{\\. From Champa descended Su - 
dSvu, the father of f ijnya, the father of Bharuka, the father of l T rika, 
the father of I' ahuh a, who when his kingdom was ravaged by his foes, 
retired to the forest, accompanied by all his wives. Vlthnha departed life 
at a good old age, and his consecrated queen was desirous of ascending 
the funeral pile with the deceased king. The Muni Urva would not. allow 
her, knowing that she was pregnant : the other females, aware of this, 
administered poison to her in her food. The poison did not prevail, and 
the son of whom she was delivered was thence named Sagara (as hav- 
ing a portion of poison in him.) He was an universal monarch, and his 
sons dug all the oceans, lie conquered the Talajanghus , the Yavanas , 
the Sahas, Halhayas , and Barbaras • he refrained from slaughtering 
them, but fixed marks of disgrace on them, such as depriving some of 
their hair, allowing some to retain only their beards, others to retain the 
hair on one side of their heads only ; ordering others to wear only inner 
vestments, and others to appear clothed in outer garments only. He 
performed numerous siswamedhtis to the all-powerful Hart, the very ex- 
istence of the Hedwt and immortals. When he was about to perform 
the hundredth, the horse which had been released for the challenge was 
carried olT by Indra .The sixty thousand haughty sons of Sumati , anxious 
to obey the injunctions of their father Sagara , dug the whole of the 
earth in search of the steed, which they at last descried in the north-east 
quarter: as it was near the abode of the sage /Capita , they exclaimed. 

Here is the stealer of the horse sitting so demurely, with his eyes closed. 
Slay him! kill him !” and at the same time they ran towards him with 
their uplifted weapons. Kapila, who was in deep contemplation, at 
that moment opening his eyes, the sons of Sagara were in an instant 
consumed by the fire from his body. 

The tradition that the sons of Sagara were destroyed by the anger 
of the sage is not correct j for it is an improbability that wrath should 
reside in one so famed as the residence of conciliation, and whose mild* 

* The priest who f>onrs the oblations into the fire. 

+(Tbc priest who repeats the' sac red texts of the Yajur Veda. 

J The priest who presides. • 

§ The chaunter of the Saina Veda. 

It A place near Bhagalpur, supposed by Col. Franklin to be tbe ancient Palibo • 
thra, or part of it. 

If Because, had it befin completed, Indra would have lost his station as sovereign 
of the inferior divinities, the performance of a hundred Aswaui6dUa3 elevating the 
sacrifice!' to that dignity. 

H H 2 
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spirit purifies this world, Dust might equally as well be sought after 
in the pure aether. Besides; he is termed the raft framed by the specu- 
lative doctrine of the SanAhya,' on which one desirous of beatitude 
crosses the difficult sea, the world, the path of death : how can such a 
holy personage be susceptible of hatred, who is omniscient and divine ?* 

By his consort Kesini, Sagara had a son named Asamanjasa , the 
father of Ansuman, devoted to the interest of his grandfather Sagara ► 
Asamanjasa had in a former birth been a Yogi, but was deprived of 
his holy nature by his bad conduct. He had not forgotten his former 
being, and resumed his evil practices, treating his kinsmen with cruelty, 
and bv such barbarous acts as drowning children who were amusing 
themselves iu the river Sanju, making every one feel dread of him. In 
consequence of such misconduct, his father Sagara lost all affection 
for him, and banished him from the city. When he had retired from the 
capita!, by the invincible power of his Ytga, he caused all the children 
whom he had drowned in the river to re- appear before their parents. 
This caused a great consternation amongst the inhabitants of Aytidhyh, 
and Sagara then lamented bis having expelled him. Ansuman being 
solicited by Sagara, set out in search of the steed. He followed the 
path which had been taken by the sixty thousand brothers of his father, 
and found the horse near the spot where all their ashes lay. Observing 
the sage K apt la, who seemed another Vishnu, he joined his hands, and 
with a mind filled with reverence, he thus praised him. (< Brahmh , the 
self-existent, although a type of the profoundest contemplation, is not 
able to this day to observe, or to understand thy greatness, which 
surpasses his own $ how then should we mortals, who are produced 
from his mind, body, and intellect, and who dwell in darkness, mortals 
compounded of the three qualities, with minds distracted by worldly 
illusion, comprehend thee 1 What power have I, who am born in worldly 
folly, to know thee, a mass of divine wisdom, contemplated by Sanandana 
and the other sages, who by their essential nature have expelled every 
particle of mundane illusion. .1 revere thee, the all-powerful, who for 
the purpose of affording instruction in science most abstruse, (the 
Sfinkhya,) hast adopted a human form. To-day, Oh all- pervading, by 
a sight of thee, is the firm knot of my ignorance divided.” 

Kapil a shewed grace to Ansuman , and thus addressed him. “ Youth, 
receive this steed, consecrated for the sacrifice about to be completed by 
your grandfather. These your consumed fathers, desire the water of 
the Ganges.” Ansuman was delighted, and reverentially bowing to the 
saint, conducted the steed to Sagara, who then completed the sacrifi- 
cial ceremony. Then, being freed from the bondage of the world, he 
made over the government to Ansuman, and by following the path 
' pointed out by Urva , readied the supreme abode. 

* ^e tradition, however, is very orthodox, if n# very rational ; but its being 1 
questioned in such a place is rather a singularity, and is not very consistent iVith 
what follows, ' 

{To be continued^ 
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Review .* — The City of Palaces , a Fragment; aul other Poems . 

By James Atkinson, Esq. Calcutta. 1824. pp. 189. 

The Muntakhabat-i-Hindi contains ah extract from the 
Araish-i-Mebfil, which informs us, on the authority of the 
Khoolasut-oot-Tuwarcekli, that Calcutta was originally called 
Kalee-Kuta , — an appellative compounded olKalee, the. cogno- 
men of the tutelary deity of the # place, and Kuta , p Sanscrit 
word, corresponding in signification with our English Lady, 
and the Spanish or Portuguese Signora f. 

“ The City of Palaces” is a title, which has been applied, 
tear’ el t oxnv i to the capital of Bengal, in consideration of its 
splendid edifices, and magnificent architecture. This title 
our author has prefixed to the first poem in the volume un- 
der review; and if, as we are taught to believe by a cele- 
brated bard, “there is a magic in a name,” the selection in this 
instance has proved very happy and judicious. Its contents 
altogether appear to us deserving of an equally approving 
reception — it is extremely well conceived, and conducted 
throughout with good taste, unitecl to an intensity of feel- 
ing peculiarly impressive. — But while we thus entertain no 
scruples, in expressing our favourable opinion of this part of 
the work, we must rank the fragment as somewhat infe- 
rior to the “ Paris” of Boileau, as well as to the iC Lon- 
don” of Dr. Samuel Johnson. The productions -of these 
distinguished poetical monitors, combined with the sketch 
of the British metropolis by Oldham, were undertaken 
in imitation of the second Satire of Juvenal. Hence these 
literary characters neither urged any claim to merit for origi- 
nality of design, nor obtained from tbe public any further ap- 
plause, than their right to recognition of ingenuity, warrauted by 
tbe ability displayed in their several local descriptions. And 
although Mr. Atkinson has failed, like his predecessors in the 
west of Europe, to accomplish a task, as novel in outline, as 
genuine in masterly execution, we arc not disposed to blame 
him for the absent^ of much of new matter: we are inclined 

* * This article, for which wc are indebted to a correspondent, was*t<^> late to 

find its proper place, in tbe Review department. *Our readers will excuse Us ap- 
pearance here. — E d. 

f We do not receive tbe authority of the Mahomedan writers quoted, upon this 
etymological point, with the same deference as our correspondent. We think they 
are wroug. — E d. 
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rather to make allowances on this point, in the words of’ 
Boswell, who tells us, with reference to the imitations 
alluded to, that “ such performances concur to prove, that 
great cities in every age and in every country will furnish 
similar topics/* However we must not attempt to com- 
pose an essay, when the object in view requires us to present 
to our readers the opening scene ; and we proceed, therefore, 
to exhibit the introductory piece, without further exordium. 

I. 

•“Empires rise from the dust, extend, decay. 

Slow in their growth, oft rapid in their fall ; 

Babylon, Carthage, Rome ; these had their day, 

Their centuries of glory, — proud to call 

The conquered world their own, holding in thrall 

Millions of subjects. But we here behold 

A. prodigy of power, transcending all 

The conquests, and the governments, of old. 

An empire of the sun, a gorgeous realm of gold. 

II. 

“ For us, in half a century, India blooms 
The garden of Hosperidc ., and we 
Placed in its porch, Calcutta, with its tombs 
And dazzling splendours, towering peerlessly. 

May taste its sweets; yet bitters, too, there be 
Under attractive seeming. Drink again 
The frothy draught, and revel joyously ; 

From the gay round of pleasure v\hy refrain? 

Thou’rt on the brink of death, luxuriate on thy bane.*’ 

This passage is calculated to convey a good idea of the 
style of versification, and tone of language, employed in the 
pages before us. And although we desist from comparing 
one couplet of the first stanza with another in Don Juan, 
relative to the Duke of Wellington, wc are unable to refrain 
from exclaiming, with Lord Byron, “ Our way is to begin 
with the beginning/* Accordingly we should have preferred 
the insertion of the concluding lines at the commencement 
instead of at the end; and as they seem better adapted for 
th ^protasis, in place of the epitasis , we choose the inverted 
position of the Greeks, Yarepov n porepov, and consequently 
venture to remove them from their situation, at the peripatcia t 
of this little fragment, ut critici dicunt. 

XLIX. 

“ Calcutta ! what was thy condition then ; 

. Vn anxious, forced existence, and thy site 
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► Embowering jungle, and a noxious fen. 

Fatal to many a bold aspiring wight : 

On every side tall trees shut out the sight. 

And like the Upas, noisome vapours shed ; 

Day blazed with heat intense, and murky night 
Brought damps excessive, and a feverisli bed ; 

The revellers at eve were in the morning dead. 

L. 

* f Worse than Batavia thou wert then, a tomb ; 

' What art thou now, amidst lhy#arious brood? 

Though unincumbered by a forest’s gloom. 

Thou rob be ■< beauty of its eloquent blood. 

Youth of its lustre, and the opening bud 
Of Infancy is blasted in thy view. 

Fell as the Vampire in its thirstiest mood : 

All i*anks alike thy direful intluence rue : 

Thou bane of lovely looks, and health’s inspiring hue."’ 

An answer is here given to each of the interrogatories put 
to the City of Palaces : bnt some of the responses not being, 
to us, sufficiently explicit, we would recommend our readers, 
who desire fuller replies to the respective queries, to con- 
sult the Gazetteer of Mindoostan by Mr. Hamilton, voce 
‘Calcutta,’ where they will find a particular detail of the oc- 
currences, and circumstances adverted to in the text, at 
the period in question. In the mean time, before quitting 
our Oriental metropolis, which is consecutively designated — 
a microcosm — a snug epitome — a capital — we shall extract 
our author’s principal apostrophe to Calcutta, since it pos- 
sesses considerable force of diction, and likewise much 
truth in its exposition ; merely premising, that we remark 
the similitude to “ a sink,” as au imitation of Oldham’s, and 
of Johnson’s comparison, respecting the emporium of “ every 
folly,” in Ultima Thula. 

XV1I1. 

“ Calcutta! nurse of opulence and vice. 

Thou architect of European fame 

And fortune, fancied beyond earthly price. 

Envy of sovereigns, and the constant aim 
Of keen adventurers, art thou not the same 
As other sinks where manhood rots in state ; 

Sparkling with p hospor-brightuess — high in name! 

There stood prutaji cities once, of ancient date, 

1 Close parallels to thee, denounced by angry fate.” 

We cannot, however, refrain from giving our readers the 
following excerption, as painting local features with a very 
happy pencil, and as certainly possessing the merit of origi- 
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nalitv, since nothing in w London” or <c Paris” affords eveif 
a hint to the artist. 


XXI. 

“ Hark ! the shrill clang of horn and cymbal, loud 
The brazen gang resounds, bright torches flare 
Along the streets — the turbans of (he crowd 
Are tipt with the red light; the sultry air 
Rings with wild discord, and the thronged bazar. 

Pours forth its sable swarm;, to sec the sight: 

Now the procession winds through lane and square, 
Torturing with dissonant yell the ear of night, 

^1 eager to perform that ostentatious rile. 

XXII. 

“Tumultuous rolls the pageantry along, 

A thousand vows are paid to Kali's name ; 

Innumerous voices swell the heathen-song; 

Slow moves the car amidst the hoarse acclaim, 

A hundred shoulders bear the ponderous frame. 

Covered with tinsel garniture; on high 
The sculptured idol frowns, imperious dame. 

With amazonian stride, and head away, 

' Fierce as a demon-god, driven from the upper sky. 

XX HI. 

“ Fools! how, like frantic Bacchanals, they hold 
Their midnight orgies — though unwarmed hy wine 
Or cheerful wassail; how the young and old. 

In all the revelry delighted join. 

Thousands of years have seen the same — the line 
Of Brahmins is still paramount, and sinks 
The heathen to the earth, by laws divine. 

Miscalled, such laws break nature’s kindly links. 

And social, reasoning man, from ilie foul system shrinks. 

XXIV. 

“ These monstrous exhibitions still are viewed: 

* Calcutta hears, in all her hundred streets. 

Drums and shrill trumpets barbarously intrude. 

And busy Kclio every note repeats. 

The eye at every glance some foolery meets. 

In offerings to their gods, of wood or brass ; 

The simple wretch confiding, prays, intreats. 

Thinking his wild desires will come to pass. 

And bliss be given to him, not destined for the mass. 

XXV. 

“ Lo ! high aloft a frantic zealot 3 wings. 

The iron in nis body deep and fast. 

Suspended by* the sinewy back, he flings 
' »‘?is arms abroad, revolving round the mast. 

Dead to all pain: — behold him gaily cast 
■ Oblations o’er the crowd : the fiends below 
Whirl him more rapidly, till tired, at last. 

The maddened wretch descends; full pleased to shew 
The quivering flesh tom up,— the bjood devoted, flow.” 
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• We must riow take our departure from this ec little London 
In Bengal, 0 and transport ourselves and rentiers to Italy— 
beautiful Italy, as Barry Cornwall says in Marcian Colonna 
—a poem, which cannot be too much admired, notwithstand- 
ing the fashion to decry it, as an emanatiou from Cockaigne. 

“ O ! thou romantic land of Italy, 

Mother of painting and sweet sounds ! though now 
The laurels are all torn from off thy brow.” 

And certainly the tale, chosen by Mr. Atkinson for trans- 
lation, is one of the most appropriate towards elucidatimr the 
state of the republic of letters in that romantic land, Tit an 
era when it had ascended to the zenith of celebrity for Le 
Donne , i Cavalier , Varme , gli amori. We are informed in the 
preface to Ricciardetto , that the cantos were written by Ni- 
colas Forteguerra, or Fortinguerra, who was born at Rome 
in 1674, and died in February 1735 : but we ought also to 
have been apprized, in our author’s account of the origin and 
progress of this heroi-comic production, that it was com- 
posed in the year 1700, and soon. afterwards published at 
Venice. We deem it proper to add to the relation, which 
he has given of the cause of its having been undertaken as a 
jeu d’esprit, and which he has rendered imperfect by au 
omission so important, the following notice of this work by 
Dr. John Hoole, translator of Orlando Furioso: — “The Itali- 
ans have indeed many burlesque poems, and among others one 
entitled Ricciardetto , written about the year 1700, wherein 
the characters of Orlando, Rinaldo, and other heroes of ro- 
mance, are introduced evidently to ridicule the actions related 
of them, which ridicule consists in carrying the fictions to 
the highest pitch of incredibility. Among other passages, the 
author describes a tree, the branches of which extended 
twenty miles round ; at the foot of which was a damsel, 
ready to be devoured by two toads, that are represented so 
large as to be capable of encountering with a whale ! In 
auother place, Orlandino and Rinalduccio, the sons of Orlan- 
do and Rinaldo, attack the dwelling of Death, have a personal 
engagement with him, and by force, take from him his 
scythe and darts. In fictions of this kind, the intention of the 
poet is apparent ; accordingly Ricciardetto is placed by Mr. 
Baretti among the mock epics, white the poems of Pulci x 
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Boyardo, and Ariosto ar# all ranked by him in “thenumber 
of serious pieces."* Mr. ‘ Atkinson has stated, that no trans- 
lation of Ricciardetto has hitherto appeared in English ; and his 
version, he continues, was undertaken entirely as an amuse- 
ment, without an attempt at a rigidly literal translation. The 
specimen of liis performance in the sequel will develope the 
nature of the machinery, and of the poetry employed in the 
dttava rima of this canto. A giant on the right of others, 
black and gruff, who are engaged in a general battle, op- 
posqj^Rmaldo single-handed in a duel, after the latter had 
been styled by Charlemagne a Paladin, or one of the twelve 
peers of France, on whom the title of honour was conferred 
by that emperor, in consideration of their using their arms 
in defence of the faith. Their mutual conflict is thus ludi- 
crously described. 

Lxxxm. 

“ Rapid as lightning, terrible as thunder. 

He rushed upon the dauntless cavalier. 

Who had he wished it, could not fly, no wonder ; 

And wielding his huge^ pole, so very near. 

Struck furious : had Rinaldo fallen under 
That stroke, he had been pulverised, I fear. 

But he was lucky and escaped, naj more. 

He lopped the monster’s hands, and made him roar. 

LXXXtV. 

tf Clamorous the giant wanted to renew 
The desperate strife ; no time for shilly-shally ; 

But soon Rinaldo made him keenly rue 
His fierce assault; he had no power to rally. 

But nimble as a guilty wretch withdrew. 

When threatened with the halter or the galley. 

Rinaldo followed briskly, hether-pether. 

And both got in (into) the castle gate together. 

LXXXV. 

“ And then at him his sanguinary blade 
He thrust, and cried, ‘ Die traitor, vaunt.no more.’ 

Sprawling his hideous limbs the ground bespread. 

Till suffocated in his own black gore 
The giant died. Rinaldo quickly, made 
His weapon clean ! and hurried on before; 

When in a pleasant garden he descried 

Weeping maid, who looked at him and sighed !. !" ? > < 

We are unwilling to intrude upon the privacy of Rinaldo, 
to disturb his tete-a-tete with his Cara Inamorata^ and shall 
consequently hasten' to return .from the romantic, land of 
Italy to the empire of the sun, by means of theenchanted 
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c»rpe^, jOE by virtue of the magically spell-bound throne of 
Soolywaq. Lo! we are again arrived in India 1— Among the 
Dramatis Personae who figure upon the stage, veluti in 
&peeuhm t the next character in order, being his first appear- 
ance, is Peer Mabommud, or The Moralist. This personage 
has been kpown to us for years, in his Oriental guise, and 
we hail him, in bis Occidental costume, as an ancient ac- 
quaintance for auld laugsyne. We recollect that the history 
of. our friend formed the subjpct of our Persian examination 
in college — it is true we did not obtain a Khilaat as a gift, 
like the pious man — but it is no jess certain, that we recRived 
through him a reward, which was Cl magnificent indeed.” Our 
attention was first attracted to his memoirs by a quotation 
in Sir William Jones’ works ; and subsequent perusal and 
reperusal have impressed such a reminiscence of his ad- 
ventures upon our mind, that we resolved not to turn to the 
original text to assist our memory on the present occasion. 
W e have nevertheless smoothed down the dog-ear corners of 
our copy of Unwur-i-Soohuelee, and discover on reading the 
chapter and verse, multos servata per aniios , that the learned 
professor lias adhered with fidelity to the incidents detailed, 
although \vc must observe, that he has interpolated a tew 
particulars which the biographer of the Zauhid forgot to 
record. We have even scrutinized the Rhirud Ufroz, and 
compared it closely, not only with the version of Moolla 
Hoosuen Waiz Kashifee, but with the Uyari Danish, which 
pretends to be a more simple transposition by Ahool Fnzl 
of Kulelu Dumnoo-Punchu Tuntru, or Hitopudeshu; and 
we have had the pleasure to bear testimony to the faithful 
exposition # of this fable by Pilpay, (a name which, it may 
not be universally known, meaneth, on interpretation, the 
attentive doctor, or kind-hearted physician, pro salute ai timer, 
as we learn from Muoluvee Hufeez-ood-deen Uhmud; the 
philosopher having been the inventor of the motto Vvxvc 
I arptov, superscribed on the door of his mental dispensary, hr 

intellectual library*.) But to return to Peer Mahommud, 

« - . * *** 

* On this head, the following observations bj* the late Captain Roebuck (to 
- whose merits an a scholar eminently proficient in Oriental literature, no eulogy of 
ours could extend a proper meed of praise) appear worthy of admission. Although 
the author ofUnwari Soohuelee explains Bedpae to signify, in, the Indian language, 
Tubeebi tyihrban, or kind physician, yet .the context seems to require that it should 

’ j i 2 
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In disclosing an analysts of the* tale in points it w4IJ be 
sufficient for our purpose to shew, that the holy' man having 
got an honorary dress and robe of state from liis sovereign, 
incurred the envy of a thief, who, instigated by covetousness, 
proceeded to his cell — was initiated as a disciple m the ar- 
cana of the priesthood — and, at length, to furnish an exam- 
ple of the benefit to be derived from the creed of the Soofees 
in Persia/ and Bedautas in Bengal, all of them Platonists, he 
embraced an opportunity of decamping with the royal boon. 
Onr l^rrait hastens in quest of his depredator. In the course 
of his travels, he meets with sundry moving accidents by 
field and flood, and makes notable reflections on ebch event, 
en passant. Our extracts will best unfold the tendency of 
this entertaining narrative, and evince at the same time the 
manner in which Mr. Atkinson manages his materials. A 
lady, whose virtue became more liable to suspicion than the 
chastity of Caesar’s wife was rendered equivocal and question- 
able, determines to assassinate an Indian boy, who doated on 
another of the frail sisterhood, her protegee. She is thus in- 
troduced to our notice, in prosecution of her diabolical plan. 

XVII. 

tf Shorf-siglited wretch ! First she smiling’ plied 
Goblets of wine, till he was drunk, and slept ; 

And when the household were at rest, aside 
She tilled a quill with poison, and then crept 
Close to him, placing, in his nostril wide. 

The tube — one end between her lips she kept. 

Intending with her hot pestiferous breath 
To blow into his brain the liquid death. 

XV11I. 

“ But wicked doings often f plague the inventor,* 

The deepest machinations often fail ; 

beHnkeemiMihrban, or kind philosopher, as the word HukeCm, and not Tubeeb, 13 
used in every other part of the book , when speaking of Bcdpae. It also appears, 
from a note of the learned Mr. Colebrookeln his introductory remarks to the Hi- 
topudeshu, that in those copies of the Untrari Soohueleeand Uyari Danish consulted 
by him, Bedpac, or as he writes it, according Sir William Jones* system of ortho- 
graphy, BldpaT, is explained to be equivalent to the Persian term Hactm Mehrban 
On*, deceased friend appears to have forgotten that Hukeern is constantly employed 
by the natives of India, of Persia and Arabia, in their books, and likewise in collo- 
quial intercourse, to denote a physician as well as a philosopher. In an article ip the 
OrientrfT^ferald for May last, which we this day only saw, after the above w» 
penned, the following remarks occur by the anonymous writer of an essay 
on the Fables of Pilpny. “ To their author a vague tradition has given the naine of 
Filpay, or Bidpai — two names, says Mr. Charles Wilkins, of which, as far as my en- 
quiries have extended, the Brahmins of the present day are totally ignorant.*— In 
an obscure cavern he (the king of China) * finds die Brahmin Sid pay, or the 
Friendly Physician, whom some of the Indian grandees called Pilpay,* " 
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> And thus a man becomes his own tormentor ; 

Upon it Pilpay tells a^mora] tale. 

XIX. 

“ The hag drew in her breath, with greater vigour 
To blow the poison up the lover’s brain ; 

But like the midnight thief who pulled the trigger 
To shoot another, and was justly slain 
Himself, 1 so she became her Own grave-digger. 

Never to rise and plague her friends again. 

Sinking a well to bury one she hated. 

She tumbled in herself,” &c. 

We do not remember just now the story of the midnight 
thief — but \ye recollect distinctly the moral tale adverted to 
above. It is inserted in Pilpay's third chapter, entitled, On 
the folly of attending to the reports of backbiters : and con- 
cerning the concluding passage of the fable in question, at 
page 177 of Kbirud Ufroz — “ Dig not a well for another, 
lest thou hill in thyself” — we would beg to direct our read- 
ers to page 41 of Captain Lockett's excellent translation and 
commentary of the Shurhoo Miut Ami), where he justly ob- 
serves, says the late Captain Roebuck, editor of Khirud 
Ufroz, “ that the idea conveyed in the above sentence seems 
common in every language.” We shall here take leave of 
Peer Mahommud, by transcribing his c * Diogenes-strain, in 
the true moralizing vein.” 

LVIII. 

“ * We owe misfortunes to ourselves,’ he said, 

* The springs of sorrow are no doubt our own ; 

By us the net of misery is spread. 

By us the seed of discontent is sown. 

ITad I not been unprofitably led 
To take a pupil, had l livea alone, 

I had not then been cheated by a rogue, 

I had nof lost my honorary toge. 

LIX. 

“ ( Had not the fox his greediness betrayed. 

He had not lost his life so foolishly, 

Had not the plotting, wretched hag displayed 
The very deepest, foulest perfidy ; 

Anxious alone for her disgraceful trade. 

The paltry wages of iniquity. 

She might have lived unpunished, at her ease. 

And not at last been poisoned by a sneeze. 

LX. 

{ “ ‘Thus each fills up the measure of his woes 

Unwittingly, as rolls the world away \ 
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The Barber’s wife this truth, Hoo, clearly shews 
Had she not aided Bauoo’s amorous play, 

She had not, like a felon, lost her nose ! 

Fit punishment for teaching her to stray. 

Man murmurs, and too often blames the devil, 

While he himself produces all the evil 

V 

What comes next, Mr. Merriman ? Bowna Khan, or the Three 
Hunc(i Backs. This piece is right amusingly told — ‘Still nei- 
ther our limits allow, nor our inclination admits of our mak~ 
ing any excerptions. We intend merely to notice, that it 
forcibly reminds us in several particulars of the stories of 
Huckkabuk and Ulee Baba in the Uiif Luelutun wa Lue- 
lutun, “ The Arabian Nights,” whence we suspect with reason 
more than a hint has been borrowed for this composition. It 
also strongly recalls to our mind the fable of the Three 
Thieves (by Chaucer), who went, like Orlandiuo and Rinal- 
duccio, in search of Death to kill him, anil who meeting the 
common enemy, were entangled in their fate by his words. — 
The book is wound up by an address to the Right Honour- 
able Lord Minto, and a monody on the death of that noble- 
man, which was published in the annual register for the 
year 1821, we believe. 

A correspondent, who reviewed the Aubid in the Oriental 
Magazine for the month of April 1823, has delivered his 
decision on the genius of Mr. Atkinson as a poet. To that 
decision we give our unqualified assent, and consider the 
opinion which it includes to he justified, as well as confirmed 
by the pages we have just read. We shall conclude this 
article by expressing a hope, that the public will shortly he 
favoured with a continuation of the City of Palaces — the best 
portion of this volume, and a poem deserving of marked 
commendation, although by no means equal to his Soohrab, 
or parallel with the Eastern Tale. 
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Extract from the Mah&hh&rat. 

THE FIRST DAY'S COMBAT. 

From the Drona Parva of the Mah&bh&rat. 

The MaMbh&rat, it is well known, is a Hindu poem, tfye sub- 
ject of which is the contest for supremacy between thq kindred, 
but rival houses of Kuru and Pdndu. In the commencement of 
the dispute, the princes of the latter were deprived of their posses* 
sions, and driven into exile ; but having formed powerful alliances, 
and being supported by Krishna, the ruler of Dwarakd, they 
were enabled after some years to collect a powerful force, and to 
appeal to arms for the success of their pretensions. They were 
in their turn triumphant, and the sons of Dhritardshtra all pe- 
rished in the contest, as well as a number of distinguished chiefs, 
who had taken part in the war. 

The martial cantos of the Mah&bh&rat describe a succession 
of combats, all fought on the same spot, or Kurukshetra, the 
plains N. W. of Dehli. Besides the incidents of each struggle, 
it is further distinguished by occurring under the generalship of 
a distinct leader on the part of the Kurus ; Duryodhana, the 
elder of the sons of Dhritardshtra, and chief of the Kauravas, 
entrusting the command of his troops to some one of his ablest 
warriors, in place of retaining it himself. The first of his generals 
was his great-uncle, Bhishma, who after obtaining great success 
against the Pandavas, died of wounds received from Arjana. 
On his death, Duryodhana appointed his military preceptor 
Drona to the command ; and the deeds of Drona in this capa- 
city until his death, form the subject of the Drona Parva, or 
section of the poem named after the chief whose exploits it cele- 
brates. 

Agreeably to the standard which influences European taste, 
the Mah£bh£rat cannot be called an epic poem. The action, 
however, is but one, and thati&jmportant. The characters are 
numerous, and well discriminated ; the episodes are fre,cpient, 
and often interesting ; the style is good, and the thoughts are 
poetical. The main defects of the work are its great length, and 
want of method, the unconnected insertion of many of the nar- 
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ratives, the long-winded moral and metaphysical disquisitions 
which interrupt the business, and the repetitions with which it 
provokingly abounds. In its actual form, a translation would 
exhaust the patience of aiiy reader. At the same time, a 
translation ought to be published, for the poem is of the 
highest importance to the literary and political history of the 
Hindus. It is no doubt prior to' the Puranas, and* may be 
regarded as the source which has supplied those works with 
their most curious legends; and it describes the leading 
events and persons of Hindu history, in a much more rational 
strain than those compilations. Whatever may be its date, 
it very satisfactorily illustrates the state of society, and the 
geographical and political divisions of India at periods un- 
doubtedly prior to Christianity ; and it is an indispensable aux- 
iliary, in any enquiries which pretend to penetrate the gloom 
that hangs over the ancient history of the east. For this purpose, 
however, it were desirable that any translation of the work 
should be accompanied with appropriate notes, comparing the 
Mah&bhdrat with other Hindu works, and the writings of clas- 
sical authors. 

Familiar as the Mahibharat has long been to European read- 
ers by name, it is surprising that so little use has yet been made 
of it. The Bhagavat Gita, one of its metaphysical excrescences, 
was translated and published by Mr. Wilkins in 1785. It has 
recently been rendered into Latin, and the translation published 
with the text, by Schlegel : a portion of the first Parva has been 
published in the Annals of Oriental Literature, being understood 
to be part of a manuscript translation of the whole poem by Mr. 
Wilkins. The death of GhatotJcacha, from the Drona Parva, is 
translated in the 13th volume of the Asiatic Researches, as a sup- 
plement to Mr. Crawfurd's paper on the Hinduism of Bali ; and the 
episode of Nala, with a Latin translation, has been published by 
Mr. Bopp. An abstract of the whole poem is published in Ward’s 
account of the Hindus; but the author ’has Very unfairly select- 
ed only the absurdities of the work, and consequently conveyed 
no action whatever of the real character of the composition! 
That the Mahabharat contains many extravagancies and pueri- 
lities, is readily admitted, although much of the former, it should 
be recollected, arising nut of 'mythological belief/' admits of 
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sbme apology. That which is preposterous in a mere mortal, 
is appropriate enough in a demigod or divinity. Without ad- 
verting to this, we should condemn a very large portion of clas- 
sical literature as absurd. At the same time, we do not think the 
Hindu writer often offends in this respect, when we advert to the 
extent of his labours j and very large portions of the poem may 
be extracted without encountering any thing of the kind. In 
proof of this, and as an example of the manner in which the 
Hindu bard manages his combats, we offer to our readers the 
^rst day’s battle from the ‘Drona Parva, in which the chief li- 
berty we fyave taken is that of compression, without omitting, 
however, any incident of importance. 

First Day's Battle. 

The * Kuru host entrusted to his care. 

The son of Bharadwaja f marshals ; first 
The X chiefs of Sindliu, and § Kufinga’s king. 

With the young prince |{ Vikerna on the right 
He stations, by H Gandhuras martial chivalry. 

With glittering lances armed, and led by Salcum , 

* Kuru, it is usually supposed, is the prince who gives the designation to Duryo- 
dhana and his brothers, thence called Kauravtts, in opposition to tlieir cousins, 
the sons of Pandit, termed Paudavas, Kuru being a remote ancestor of both. The 
Mah&bh&iat, however, gives a different account, and derives the term Kaura va 
from the country, Kuru-jangala, or Knrukshetrn, which was sn>'j?*‘t to the 
family of JJuiyodhana, the upper part of the. Punjab beyond Delhi, or Panniput, 
which is still commonly called by the Hindus, Kurukhetr. — Kuru, the prince, was 
descended from Nafutsha y tlte great grandson of Soma, or the moon, by his grandson 
Pttru. The thirteenth descendant of Kuru was Santanu, who had four sons, 
Bhishmn, Chilrangada , Vichitravirya, and Vydsa. Of these, lihhfinui and Vydsa 
lived unmarried, and Chilrangada and Vichitravirya both died without offspring ; on 
which, to prevent the extinction of the family, and conformably to the ancient 
Hindu law, Vydsa begot offspring on his brother’s widows. The sons were /Mr* - 
tardthtra and Panda. Dfuritardshtra had a hundred sons by Gandhdri , the princess 
of Gandhur , of whom Duryodhana was the eldest. Panda had five sons, ttie cele- 
brated princes Yudhishthira, Hhima or Bhimascna, Arjuna , and the twin brothers 
Nahula and Sahadeva. Of these the first was remarkable for his piety aud integrity ; 
the second for his gigantic bulk and strength. Arjnna was eminent for his valour, 
and was the particular friend of Krishna. 

+■ Drona was the son of Bharadhwaja , the son of Vrihaspati , or Jupiter. He learnt 
the 1 usfe df arms from Parasu Rdvia, and taught both the Kaurava and Pandava 
princes. With, the aid of his, pupils, he made war upon his ancient friend Drupadu, 
king of PAnchhla-, carried his capital, and compelled him to give up part of Ina 
kingdom, including the city’ of Ahichatra, possibly the same as the Oxydracat of 
Arrian. The alliance tliat was subsequently formed between Drupada sj^d the 
J^ndavas sufficiently accounts for Drona s being found in the Kuru ranks. 

| The: Indus, or country along the river Sind. * 

§ Kling, the northern portion of the Coromandel coast. , 

|| Owe of the youngest of the Kaura va princes. 

\ The Gandharas are the Gandari of the ancients, the people of pagt of Af- 
ghanistan and Kandahar of modern times. Their leader Sakuniy was the brother 
of Gandhdriy the mother of Duryodhana. 

K K 
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Their sovereign’s son, supported. On his left 
4 Dnhscisana and other chiefs of fame 
Commanded the array ; around them rode 
t Kcimboja's horse, + Sahas and § Yavanas, 

On rapid coursers, mighty in the field. 

The nations of the north, and east, and south, || 
o Composed his main battalia: in the rear 

f Secure the ^ monarch parched ; whilst in the van 
The gallant 44 Kema led his faithful bands, 

Exulting in their sovereign’s stately stature. 

High raised upon his elephant of war. 

And gorgeous shining as the rising sun. 

His warriors deemed the gods themselves were weak. 

With hidra at their head, to stem his prowess. 

And each to each their thoughts revealed, they moved. 

Secure of victory, to meet the foe. 

The sons of Pandu marked the coming storm. 

And swift arrayed their force. The chief divine f f 
And t XDhanatijaya, at the king’s request. 

Raised in the van the ape emblazoned banner, § § 

* Another of Duryodhana's brothers. He was the object of ihe particular ha- 
tred of the PAndavns , having offered an insult to their common bride Draupadi , 
dragging her by the hair of her head into the publte assembly. To avenge this 
wrong, Btiima vowed the death of DtihsAsana , and that he would drink his blood — a 
vow he at last accomplished. 

+ The horse of Kamhoja are the troops of Khorasan, Balk, and Bokhara. 

X The Sakas are the Sakai, or Sara of the ancients, some of the Scythian, 
that is, the Nomadic races of Turkestan and Tartary. 

§ The Yavanas, it is generally supposed, must mean the Greeks of Baotria. 

It is usually applied now to the Mohammedans ; but no satisfactory account can 
be given of its meaning in such application, and there is no great reason to question 
its derivation from Ionia, as proposed by Sir William Jones. The Hindus have a 
distinct name for the Persians. 

|| These are named in the original, the people of Trigertta, the Ambashthas, 
Malavas, Sivis, Sauviras, Surasenas, Sudras, &c. Several of them are traceable in 
classical geography. 

^ Duryodhana , the eldest son of DhritarAxktra. 

* * Kerna was the half brother of the Pandaveu , being the son of PrithA, the princess 
of Surasena, before her marriage to PAndu, by the Sun ; this lady being presented 
by the saint Dnrvasas with a charm, by which she could compel any god she pleased 
to her embraces — a power she did not suffer to lie idle. Afraid of discovery, PrithA 
cast the infant into the Jumna, where he was found by RAdha, the wife of Satanan • 
da , the charioteer of DhritarAshtra. The king adopted the boy, and brought him tip 
wifh his own sons \ and subsequently Duryodhana gave him the kingdom of Angaj 
and after Kama's death, that of Mathura. Kerna, therefore, adheres to his adoptive, 
in preference to his natural brothers. He is one of the most distinguished amongst 
the Kv»* champions. Although placed in the van, no particular mention is here 
made or his exploits, probably because the poet has dedicated to them an entire can* 
to, the next, called the Kama Parva. Karna is killed by Arjttna. 

+ •f Krishna , who acted as the companion and charioteer otAfyuna. 

J + A name of Arjuna, the third of the P/tndava princes, * the conqueror of wealth/ 

§ % Arjuna' s banner bore a figure of Hanum&n. Having propitiated that monkey 
demigod, he was desired to ask a boon, on which be solicited Hanumhn’s personal 
aid in battle. He was told to mount the monkey’s figure on his bauner, which would 
answer as well. 
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* The host’s conducting star, the guiding light 
That cheered the bravest heart, and as it swept 
The air, it warmed each breast with martial fires. 

Before the ranks the prince impelled his car. 

By Vasudeva, of created things * 

Supremest, driven ; and as he sternly grasped 
His massy bow f Gandiva , he appeared. 

The formidable minister of f^te. 

Nov' as on either hand the hosts advanced, 

* * 

A sudden tumult filled the sky: earth shook: 

Chafed by wild winds, the sands upcurled to heaven. 

And spread a veil before the sun. Blood fell 
In showers — shrill screaming kites and vultures winged 
The darkling air, whilst howling jackalls hung 
Around the march, impatient for their meal ; 

And ever and anon the thunder roared. 

And angry lightings flashed across the gloom. 

Or blazing meteors fearful shot to earth. 

Regardless of these awful signs, the chiefs 
Pressed on to mutual slaughter* and the peal 
Of shouting hosts commingling, shook the world. 

Contending warriors, emulous for victory. 

And great in arms, wielded the sharp-edged sword. 

And hurled the javelin ; frequent flew the dart. 

And countless arrows canopied the combat 

Against the leader of the Kuru force 

The Panda chiefs their clustering cohorts urged; 

But soon the bands were broken by his prowess. 

Like clouds that scattering fly before the gale. 

Next felt the force of Srinjaya his might. 

And shrunk from his encounter, like the Titans 
From Indra’s valour. To their succour came 
Pane hula's sons, by Dhrishtadyvmna § led. 

A momentary Gheck the veteran troops 
That followed Drona from the shock sustained ; 

* The best of all things that have been, Sresktha B hut and m , or the best of all 
elementary things. In either case, however, the expression is not equivalent to 
the assertion of a divine nature. Vdsudcva is the patronymic of Krishna. • 

f Gandiva is the name of Arjuna's bow ; the Iliadu writers, like our bards of 
chivalry, giving appellations to the favourite weapons of their chief heroes. 

* t These were a people of the N. W. of India, closely connected with file Pdn- 

chdtas. • 

$ Dhrishtadyvmna is the brother of Drau-padi, the son of Drupada t king of 
Pdnclidla, which appears to designate a country between Debli and the Punjab, 
but descending to the sodtli as low as to Mar war, or Ajmer, being bounded in that 
direction, if the author of the Maliabh£rat is not mistaken, by the Charmanvati, or 
Chumbul, 
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But soon his skill the cohorts re-arrayed. 

Revived their hopes, and roused them to redeem 
Their fame. The foe in turn arrested paused. 

And fled in fear, like deer before the lion. 

The victors chased, and circling in pursuit. 

As in a fiery circle, hemmed them round. 

Before the rest rode Dr on a on his car, 

, By art immortal framed — the banners stood 
Unwaving as they rapid met the breeze ; 

Swift plunged the bounding steeds amidst the throng, 

And terror hovered o’er the warrior’s course. 

When Yudhiskthira marked the fearful rout, » 

And broken cars, and elephants, and steeds. 

And men, that strewed the sanguinary plain. 

He called his brother Arjuna to lead 
Ilis choicest, squadrons to restore the day. 

The generous youth obeyed him : followed fast 
The five brave brothers of Kaikeya’s realm, 

Sitrhandi , f Dhrishtadyunma , and the son 
Of fair Subhadra : + next came mighty Bhhna, § 

|| Ghatotkacha his son, half fiendish born ; 

The sons of Drupada, and If Dhrishtaketu , 

And** Chekitaua, and the ft martial twins. 

And the X J brave monarch of the Pandu race. 

These all, and more, came flocking to the fight. 

Such were their deeds, as their high birth became. 

And name in arms, and Bharadhwaj a's son 
Was slopped in his career. Awhile he paused— 

* Yudhiskthira, the firm in war, the eldest of the Pdndava princes : he is also 
called Dhe~mardja, the pious prince, Dhermaputra , the son of D henna. 

f Kaikcya , a country mid a prince so named. The monarch's five sons assisted 
the Pdnduvous , as he, was also the father-in-law of Krishna. His name in the 
B hag aval occurs, Dhrishtlketu, 

X Abfumanyu , the son of Arjuna by Subhadra , the sister of Krishna. 

§ lihima , or Bkimaseua , the third of the Pdndava princes, jfu his youth he 
was carried to PdtiUa, the subterrene habitation of the serpeut demigods, and 
was given a beverage which conferred upon him enormous and gigantic strength. 

|| Ghatotkacha was the son of Bhima by a Rakshasi, or female fiend, Hirimbd , 
whose brother he slew. The scene of these transactions was on the east of the 
Ganges, and the Rakshasi may therefore mean a princess of some of the borderiug 
tribes east of Hindustan, or between Bhote and Ava ; all of whom, eating meat and 
following other impure practices, might well he considered Rakshasus, or 4< cannibals'* 
by the Hindus. Herambn is in fact applied geographically to designate the western 
portion of Asam. Ghatotkacha was slain by Kerna. Sec the passage descriptive 
of h,s death. As. Res. vol. xiii. p. 170. 

51 Dhrishtakf'tn here is probably the son of Dhrishtadyumna , and a prince of 
Fanchala. He commanded, however, the troops ofCItedi, or Chaudail, and Malwa. 

* * Chfkitana was a king, but of what part of India we are uot apprized. 

t f Nukula and Sahadepa, the two youngest of the Pdndavas, the sons of Pda* 
da's secon 1 wife, Madri , by the Aswirti Kuuuums. 

J I Yudlushthira. 
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Rose in his car— he cast his eyes around. 

Glowing with rage, then furious rushed amidst 
The adverse host, as bursts the roaring gale 
Amongst the vollied clouds, and over men. 

And steeds, and cars he forced his headlong wav. 
Borne by his coursers, rapid as the breeze. 

And stained a red still ruddier than their own. 

As wading onwards midst thg plashy gore. • 

Forgot bis years, the veteran chieftain, tired 
With rage, the energy of youth resumed ; 

Amidst the Pandit ranks he smote resistless. 

And many a headless corse, and mangled limb. 

And car deserted, marked the warrior’s path. 

Fast flew his arrows with unerring aim. 

And heaven loud echoed to his rattling bow. 

The soil was soddened with the crimson stream 
Of tlie vast numbers, men, and steeds, and elephants. 
Whom Drona's shafts to Yama's halls consigned. 

And Yudhiskthira feared. His fears observed 
His noble brother Arjuna : he soothed 
The monarch’s terror, and with solemn vow 
Plighted his faith to brave the arm of Drona, 

And fall or triumph— to his vow the drums. 

And trumpets, and hoarse sounding shells replied. 

The animating notes recalled the chiefs 
Who shrunk from conflict, and the shouting throng. 
Rending heaven’s concave with their clamours, rushed 
Again to face the perils of the war. 

Collected thus the Pandavas opposed 
The veteran chief, whilst to his aid there came 
The noblest of the Kuru bands : first Sakuni 
Against the youthful Sahadeva aimed 
His shafts, and levelled prostrate on the plain 
His charioteer and banner — nor unscathed 
Launched he his arrows ; in the shock his steeds 
And car were crushed, and from his hand the bow 
Was wrested. On the ground he foaming sprang. 
And whirled on high his ponderous mace— on foot 
The warriors, like two towering mountains, met. 

The shafts of Drona fierce Pane half's king 
Struck from his chariot. Bhmia hurled his darts 
Impetuous on * Vivimsati: unbowed 
The hero stood, and all the warriors praised 

* One of the sons of Dhritarathfra, brother of Dnryodhmia. 
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The strength that foiled the giant. Furious, Bhima 
Dashed with his dub the coursers to the earth ; 

Composed the prince leapt forth, and either chief. 

Like a wild elephant, defied his foe. 

Then *Salya as in sportive mood, transfixed 
The banner and the charioteer of Nakula. 

An iron dart by fSatyaki propelled. 

Gored l Kritaverma'p breast — he of the wound 
Regardless, on the son of Situ hurled 
His frequent shafts. High on a stately car 
Swift borne by generous coursers to the fight. 

The vaunting son of Puru § proudly drove. 

Secure of conquest, on Subhadra's son. 

The youthful champion shrunk not from the contest : 

As bounds the lion’s cub upon the elephant. 

The gallant boy sprang fierce upon the chief. 

The royal shade and flaunting banner fell ; 

And now himself had perished, but his dart 
With timely aim the bow of Abhimanyu 
Struck into pieces — from his tingling hand 
The youthful warrior cast the fragments off. 

And drew his sword, and grasped his iron-bound shield. 

Upon the car of Panrava he leapt. 

And seized the chief — his charioteer he slew. 

And dragged the monarch senseless o’er the field. 

Above the prostrate prince he stood triumphant. 

As o’er the slaughtered bull the lion strides. 

The Kuru princes marked their friend’s disgrace. 

And Jayadratha, |] burning for revenge. 

Alighted from his chariot, and defied 
The son of Arjuna to nobler combat. 

The youth obeyed the call ; he left his prize. 

Sprang from his car, and stood awhile exposed 

* Salt/ a was king of Madra, a country on the north-west confines of India, 
apparently about Ghizui and Gor, and the site of the ancient Mardi, who were well 
known to classical writers as a warlike and savage race. Buchanan apparently has 
strangely erred in placing this country in Bhotan. 

t The son of Satyaka, a prince of the lunar line, and of the house of Yadu, 
apparently the same with Yuyudk&na , He is properly the. grandson of Sini. 

< X A son of Hridika , a chief of the house of Yadu , and kinsman of Krishna. 
He brought to the field the adherents of the IShoja , Audha tka and Kukknra , branches 
of the same family, who with Kritaverma, being nearly connected with the Mathura 
brarv-h of the Y&davas , of whom Kun*a, tlie Head, was murdered by Krishna, ( are 
very consistently opposed to that prince’s allies. 

§ Paurava, or son of Puru ; but a more particular definition of this person is 
wanting. He is called in another section, a powerful prince. 

|| Jayadratha brought to the field the troops of Sindhn, or Sind, and the Sauvi - 
ras . His father Vriddhakshetra had been killed by Arjuna, the father of Abhimanyu, 
with whom, therefore, lie had a debt of vengeance to settle. He had also been an un- 
successful suitor for the hand of Draupadi. 
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Unsheltered to a shower of darts and spears 
From circling foes, but by his active sword. 
Asunder cloven, or his shield Repelled. 

The warriors met — revenge and glory fired 
Their hearts, and old hereditary hate : 

Such was the strife, as when the tiger braves 
The lion’s prowess. Blows incessant rained 
From either arm, nor pause n<jr rest they knew. 

Nor vantage gained, nor bated of their fury. 

A‘t length Saubhadra's side exposed, his foe 
With deadly aim assailed — assailed in vain ; 

The heavenly tempered arms repelled the stroke, 
Artd into fragments flew the brittle steel. 

Reft of his sword, the king of Sindhu sprang 
Back from the field, and instant on his car 
Securely stood — his chieftains closed around. 

And in firm phalanx saved their recreant lord. 

In vain the son of Arjuna defied 

The monarch to the fight, or strove to pierce 

The serried bands — in wrath he turned away. 

And carried death and terror o’er, the plain. 

As on he passed, the king of Madra marked 
Ilis course, and at the prince infuriate launched 
His javelin, chased with gold ; — but as the son 
Of Yinata upon the flying snake 
Unfailing darts, so Abhimanyu seized 
The lance, and hurled it at its lord again ; 

With happier aim — the luckless charioteer 
Received its weighty barb, and gasped in death. 
Loud Salt/a raved, and armed with irou mace. 
Swift left his car — nor feared the youth his prowess; 
But Bhima stepped between, nor deemed his years 
Fit^natch for Salt/ as might, the worthy peer 
Of his own giant strength. Onward he moved 
To meet the king, and pleased the monarch marked 
A coming foe that would not shame his valour. 

On either side the anxious hosts beheld 
The warrior pair, and loud the trumpets blew. 

And echoing clamours heralded the conflict. 

For who of all the Kuru bands but Salt/a 
The force of Bhhnasena could encounter? 

And who amongst the Pandits could oppose, 

Save Bhhnasen, die might of Madra’s king? 

^ * Garura, the bird of Vishnu, and enemy of the serpent race: 
Kasyapa and Vinata . 
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Each chieftain raised a ponderous iron mace. 

Studded with spikes, and gorgeous set with gold ; 

And as they circled rapid through the air, 

Like flashing lightning gleamed the whirling weapons. 

Fierce as two savage bulls the chieftains stood 
Opposed, nor long delayed the interchange 
Of deadly blows. As met the clashing iron. 

Fast from the stroke the fiery flashes flew. 

And radiant splinters sparkled round the head 
Of each tall champion, like a glittering swarm 
Of fire-flies round some venerable tree. 

From the deep gashes trickling torrents ran; 

And like the *Kinsuka , when thickly set 
With vermil blossoms, glowed each warrior form. 

Unshaken as a mountain, Bhbna bore 

The rain of blows : with like unyielding strength 

The Madra king sustained the mace of Bhbna ; 

Like a tall rock, whose base is rooted firm. 

Though frequent thunder-strokes have scarred its summit. 

To gain the vantage of the fight intent, 

Their practised skill the combatants display ; 

Alternate they advance, retire, or move. 

In circling round— ten paces they retreat. 

Then rush like butting elephants together. 

At last, concentring all their strength, they struck ; 

And both, like bulra's banners by the storm 
Uprooted, fell. When Kritaverma saw 
The king of Madra senseless on the earth. 

He urged his troops to aid, and in the instant. 

The fainting warrior to his car they bore. 

Reeled though his brain, as he had deeply quaffed 
The wine cup, Bhima in a moment rose. 

With rage he maddened, when he saw the foe 
Escaped his vengeance, and in vain he called c 
The king of Madra to renew the war. 

The sons of Pandu with redoubling shouts. 

And mingled clang of horn, and drum, and shell. 

Proclaimed their joy, and hailed their champion's triumph. 

The Kuru host disheartened when he saw. 

The son of Kerna s valiant Vrishasena, 

* ^ 

Foremost to rally strove, and with his shafts 
Thick darting as the solar rays, he hurled 
The Pandu warriors to the shades of hell. 


* A tree that bears blood-red flowers, (Butea froudosa.) 
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Like trees uprooted by the gale, they strewed 
The field. The Kura bauds their hopes resumed. 

And ardent sought the war — their kindling fires 
Their veteran leader fanned, and led them on 
Against the monarch of the adverse host. 

Fierce in their van his chariot Drona urged 
Full on Ynd ft i s h thira y and with a shaft * 

Struck from his grasp his bow. The noble Arjuna ,• 
Encouraging his brave Panchhla guard. 

Stood fearless by his brother, and repelled 
Unmoved the shock, as breasts some ample stream. 

Ami re II u\. drives, the waters of the main. 

Si ill Drona strove — across his threatening course 
The valiant Yngaadhara * daring rushed. 

As blows a gale athwart the angry deep. 

A spear dislodged him from his car, and doomed 
His soul to Yama's dwelling. Drona next 
With fatal shaft the head of Sinhasena 
Lopped from the trunk — then flew his weighty lance 
At 1 yayhradf/tia t — in the breast infixed 
The weapon quivered, and the hefo fell. 

Such deeds appalled the Pdndavas ; they cried. 

This day to Dhrilar ash t ra's sons gives victory : 

A moment more, and their resistless chief 
Shail captive load our king. Yet not the less 
They closed around ; and Arjuna exclaimed. 

Fear not, my friends, still, still your fame maintain. 

S > speaking, on he dashed with whirring wheel 
Through the deep streams of blood, with carcases 
And shattered weapons olioaked, and thundering drove 
Against the Kura ranks. Around his course. 

In clouds the arrows flew, and darkened earth 
Am] heaven, and hid the combatants from sight. 

Precursor of nocturnal shades ; for now 
The sun behind the western mountains sunk, 

And gloom profound ensued, nor friend nor foe 
Could longer be distinguished. Dy'ona then 
Commanded conflict. cease, and Arjuna 
Restrained his now re-animated troops. 

Each to their tents withdrew. Amidst his peers 
The glorious Arjuna unrivalled shone. 

As gleams the* moon amongst the stars of heaven. 

End of the first day's Battle. 

* A prince of the Yadu family, of the branch of Sint. 

t We cannot pretend to give any satisfactory account of this person, or the 
preceding victim of Drona* t exploits. 


L JL 
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PROGRESS OF ORIENTAL LITERATURE & SCIENCE. 


DESCRIPTION OF PARKINS’ 
STEAM ENGINE. 

When the subject of a, steam na- 
vigation between England ana In- 
dia was first introduced into notice 
in this country, it naturally excited 
on uriQomtnon degree of interest. 
The prospect it held out of shor- 
tening the' tedious period^ through 
which we pass, in regaining our 
native shores, and through which 
intelligence from our friends and 
families at home mast now travel, 
was sufficient to rouse many of the 
strongest feelings of our nature: 
and knowing what had been alrea- 
dy accomplished by this the migh- 
tiest, yet the most manageable, en- 
gine of human power, art ever invent- 
ed, every one saw at first sight the 
feasibility of the project. The readi- 
ness that was evinced on the part 
of the public at this Presidency to 
come forward and subscribe to- 
wards its accomplishment, shewed 
the general reliance placed on the 
declarations of those who under- 
took to conduct a steam.vessel from 
England to India; and the public 
press exerted itself in the most me- 
ritorious manner, in canvassing the 
subject in all its bearings. 

There were many sanguine 
enough to prophesy, that by this 
time, this proud and desirable tri- 
umph of art w ould be complete, and 
that we should ere now see in the 
Hoogly the fire-urged vessel, that 
had safely encountered and over- 
come the stormy seas off he Cape. 
The march of scientific improve- 
ment is not, however, so rapid as the 
wishes of the exile from his native 
home: and we yet live in expec- 
tancy, that our hopes are not doom- 
ed to be disappointed. We do not, 
'for our part, doubt of the ultimate 
success of the undertaking: every 
thiyg that has taken place, in the 
progress of the art at home, war- 
rants our con ii<le rice in Isome dis- 
covery being made that will render 
Mt as easy to navigate a vessel by 
steam from theThames to f he Ganges', 
as from the Thames to the Forth. 
How long we may yet have to await 


this discovery, we cannot pretend 
to say : but we are disposed to go 
as far asto fore tel, that the wished 
for evetit is not very distant. 

As the first manifest drawback 
to the employment of steam vessels 
between England and India, is the 
difficulty of “conveying a sufficient 
quantity of fuel, to serve during so 
long a voyage, the desiderated im- 
provement is exactly that, which 
shall maintain the power of the en- 
gine, at a less expenditure of fuel. It 
is true, ilia! depots of, fuel might be 
made, at certain stopping places in 
the voyage ; but one has only to look, 
at the chart ofa voyage from England 
to India, to feel assured, that such 
an arrangement, scarcely indeed 
practicable, would never serve tiie 
intended purpose: and no other 
expedient presents itself,’ but tnat 
of so framing the engine, as on a 
moderate calculation: of the leugdi 
of the voyage, she n&iy carry w itum 
herself all the i'uef necessary for 
her expenditure. .. ^ 

This, it is well known, is pro- 
posed by Perkins, in the steam 
engine, that bears tlie name. On. 
the merits of this discovery, vari- 
ous opinions are certainly entertain- 
ed among mechanicians, and scien- 
tific men in England. In the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal is 
found the following description of 
the engine, with references to a 
plate, which we have been enabled 
to give, and winch will put it in 
the power of our scientific readers 
and others, to form some opinion 
on their merits. 

“We understand that Mr. Perkins has 
at last completed his apparatus, so as to 
demonstrate to a select party of friends 
the power of his engine, by lifting a 
given volume of water through a certain 
height. The particulars of the experi- 
ment, with which we are not \eUj ac- 
quainted, will, we have no doubt, he 
coimiiimic&ted to us before the appear* 
mice of our next uriinher*. 

* It has been st.Ue.l t « „, t (hat Mr. P«»r- 
Kltifi has iverived the yum of I„3fl,O0t» Tm/io 
an eutcrpi tsiiig individual, for a of 

bit patent. * 
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le*v£ri table pin: il parvient k une hau- 
teur prodigicuse, et resscinble beaucoup 
au cahir common ou t4r£binthe, qui crolt 
abondammeut dans les montugues inf£- 
rieures , maia jamais partni les ckdres 
deod&r; son bois eat 16ger et a la grain 
trb^-tin. Lc khai eat un pin touffu 
d’une apparence graricuse ; ges feuilles 
sont peudnntes; son bois lourd et nou- 
cux eat pen propre k la charpentc ; le 
ckdre convient mieux pour cet usage. 
Quoiqu’il ne me soit pas possible de 
8iiirre les pas de uotre voyageur, je ne 
puis m’emp^chcr de «n’arr6ter quelques 
instaus k l’endroit le plus effrayant etle 
plus dangereux, en eff<*t, qu’il ait ren- 
contre dans sa p4nilde course. Cet en- 
droit, nomine Jihairog&l e, n'est pas 
£loign6 du confluent do la. Bh&guirathi 
et de la Djahuigangft, uotnrnee plus 
correctcmeni la JJj&hndvi. On traverse * 
la Bh&guirathS sur un sanghiL on pont 
de bois extraordinaireruent incline; la 
hauteur de la plate-forme voisinc de la 
rivikre n'est pas moindre que de 60 
pieds; cc sanghk n’a pas plius de deux 
pieds et dean de large, salts rampe ni 
garde- fou; son elasticity ct sa prodigi- 
euse indimtison ne coutribuent pas-k 
rassnrer le voyageur qui passe ainsi d’un 
c6te du precipice k I'autre. I.e preci- 
pice, situe a la g.mclie de la riviere de 
Bhsiguirathi, est en grande partie per* 
pendiculaire, et peut avoir trois mille 
pieds au-dcssus du lit de la BliAguiratbi, 
qu’on croit Olro le celdbre et saint 
fleuve du Gauge; tuais la Djahn6vi est 
reputee pour le plus grand courant, et 
IVst en elfet. En tin, apt As avoir gravi 
de rochets en roebers, brave les avalan- 
ches des neiges ct la chute des rocs, Ai. 
Hodgson parvint, lc 31 inai 1817, sur 
une lnontagne tdlement yievfce qu’on 
avait peine k y respirer {par 30° 51' 35" 
de latitude). II n’y aperqnt d’autres 
£tres vivans quj de petits oiseaux. L'e- 
clatante blandieur de la neige formait 
un contraate etonnant. avec le bleu trks- 
fonce du riel; e’est sur cettc elevation, 
et dans mi lit de roeher, qu’il vit la 
Bbkguiratbi, ou le Gunge proprement 
dit,, sortir de dessous une vohte bien 
basso, au pied d’un lit dc neige. Cette 
rivikre est encaissee dans des neiges et 
dans desrochcrs; ces neiges forment un 
Aasstf haut de, plus de 300 pieds. Ici 
uotre voyageur dut s’arr&ttor et songer 
au retour. La neige etant de plus en 
plus amollie par le soleil, il risquait, 
ainsi que sa trks-petito caravanc, d’etre 
«nglouti dans quelque abiine ou empor- 
par une avalanche. 11 y a tout lieu 


de croire que e’est dans cette haute 
vallie que le Gnnge prend sa source; 
mais son 6l£vation considerable n’es- 
trien, en cotnparaison des pics immenscs 
dont elle est flaoquee, et dont les neiges 
aliiuentent le Gauge. Ce fleuve a tout 
prks de la 27 pieds anglais de large et 
15 ponces de profondeur: onze unities 
anglais plus loin, an Gangautri , on 
Bouche de la Vache, il avait. Id 20 mai, 

4^ pieds de large et 18 popces de pro- 
fondeur. M. Hodgson regrette bien de 
n’avoir pas eu le moyen de s’assurer s’il 
y a dans Ce canton qnelqucs sources ' 
bouillantcs sous la neige, comme on en 
voit au Djemnautri; ces sources, qui 
sont trks-nombreuses dans les montag- 
nes Himalaya, sembleut dcstinees par la 
prevoyaute nature k fondre pendant 
l’hiver une assess grande quantite de 
neige pour alimenter les sources des 
grauds fleuves situ^es dans ces contrecs. 
Elies attestent, en outre, 1 'existence de 
voleans dont on ne connait pas encore 
les bouclies. Les frequens tremnlemens 
de terre qui ebranlcnt ces inajesMieuses ]’ 
montagnes jusqu’en leurs tbiulemens, et 
detachent quelquefois des portions dc 
leurs *cimes, ne pen vent laisser aucun 
doute sur le voisinage trds-immediat de 
ces feux souterrains. 

“ Qnoique M. Hodgson n’ose * pas* se 
flatter d’ avoir rcconnu les sources rnk- 
mes du Gangc, il s'en est asseat appro- 
clie, selon nous, et surtout il a fait des 
observations assez neuves ct assez im- 
portantes, pour ne pas regretter les fa- 
tigues et les nombreux perils qu’il a 
braves. Constamment anim6 de la no- 
ble passion des deconvertes utiles pour 
la geographic, le indme voyageur a vou- 
lu explorer les sources du Djemnab*, 
autre grand fleuve de l’Hindoustan. 
Sur les cartes publics jusqu’k pre- 
sent on donne an Djemnab un tifs- 
long cqurs, k partir du 34° 30 dc lati- 
tude; on nc sait trop d’aptks quelle 
autorite. Enfin, jusqu’en 1814, on 
ignorait que leDjeinnnh, proprement dit, 
est unc tres-petite riviisro,’ rtimparative- 
ment k ce qn'il devient aprks sa junction, 
avec la Totisa ou Tamapa, k 1’cxtremite 
de In vallee de D6tui, par 30° 30‘*le 
latitude : ajoutous quo 1’existence de la 
2'onsit a ete certaineuieut iguorfec jus- 
qu’k present en Europe, cpimcyuS? cette 
riviere aoit trois !o\s p\«s forte que \e 
Djemnab, qui ponrtant Bn fait perdre 
son nom. A partir du Djemnautri par 
30o 59 ' de latitude* le Djclnnah se di- 
rige vers Id sud par-. 50<> Quest. La 
* Jutmia* 
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source de la Tonsa n’est pas connne; 
mats il y a lieu de la placer k la base 
exterieure de V Himalaya, et cette rivi- 
fere para! t etre forinee par la relation tie 
trois couruns considerables qui, comme 
le Djemnah, tirent leur source des par- 
ties meridionales de P Himalaya, daus 
les districts de Baraga, de Leoulowari 
et de Dedeara Kawnra, et il re^oit, on 
outre, une augmentation considerable 
par les eaux du Paber. ML Hodgson^a, 
eui\i le cours du Djemnah, & partir de 
la vat lee de D 0 O 11 , comme on vient <le 
le voir, jusqii’au Djcmnnutri, par 30>’ 
58’ 52", 1 ; mais ia prineipale source 
cbatule de ce Active est par 30 u 59' 06', 
environ dix mille quatre cent quafre- 
vingts pieds au-dessus du niveau de la 
mer, et notre voyageur trace ce cours 
avec une grande exactitude. Les bornes 
dans lesquelles nous devons nous cir- 
conscrite nc nous permettent pas de 
transcrire son itinetaire, qui nous paratt 
etre d’une grande importance pour 
dresser une carte du Haut-Hindoustan. 
11 indique avec exactitude les livi&rcs et 
nidme les ruisseaux qui nennent se jetcr 
dans le Djemnah. Parnu ces ruissteaux, 
il s’ea Irouve dont l’cau est si ehaude 
qu’on jie peat y tenir la main. La pente 
du Djemnah, tlepuis Djenmautri jus- 
qu’rt DoOn, est considerable; mais M. 
Hodgson n’a pu Pevaluer : le seal en- 
droit remarquuble qu’d tronre dans 
cette etendue, qui est d’environ 65 mil- 
les anglais, e’est h-dire, d’environ 22 
lieues commune 1 *, est Lak’hamandal, 
autrefois residence temporaire des Pan- 
dous. Une am iemie tradition vent qnhl 
y ait eu la autretois une grande quail - 
tite de statues, dont la prineipale partie 
a 6te enterree au pied de la montngne 
voisine ; mais on y voit encore des frag- 
niens de corniches, des entablements et 
autres vestiges d’architecturc qui so 
projet tent encore hors du sol dans lequel 
le reste deuieure enscveli. Les sculp- 
tures sont bieu cxecutees sur une pierre 
noire. On*reconnait encore deux sta- 
tues, l'une de Bhlcua et, Pautre d’Ard- 
jouna, aussi grandes que nature et h. 
dvmi renvers&cs. Un petit temple qui 
ne paratt pn3 trtis-ancien, renferme 
beaucoup de petites statues, et une pier- 
re blithe, couverte d’une inscription dont 
M. Hodgson lira une empreipte qu’il 
envoya au colonel Mackenzie, de mani- 
ire que nous pouvons esperer d’en ob- 
tenir la traduction. 

A cet intercssunt Me moire, succ&de, 
No III. un travail du m6me savant, qui 
n’a pas meins d’uuporlancc quo le pre- 


cedent ponr la geographic. C’est 1’iridi- 
cation des latitudes de .‘bib cudroihs .sjtu- 
cs dans l’Hindoustau et daus its uiou- 
t agues scptentrlonales, avec des obser- 
vations de longitude d’aprtVs les immer- 
sions el les emersions des satellites deJupi- 
ter. Ce travail, qui occupe 19 pages, n’est 
pus susceptible d’analj'ue ; je me borne k 
i emarquer qu’il renfemie Ja position geo ■ 
grapbique e.t Piudicatiou somuiaire d’uu 
grand uoiubrede villes et delieux reuiar- 
quubles du Haul* liindoustan, et ncan- 
moius iucomius jusqu’it present uux geog- 
raphers. 

“ VI. Com pie rendu den operations tri- 
gonome'triques et astronomi^ues e.cceutees 
pour determiner les hau lehrs el les posi- 
tions dt ' prim ipauj- pits des moots Hima- 
laya, stluets entre le .11, 10" et le ,J0 J 18' 
3U” de latitude notd, ttle77» 34' 04" 
et el 79 ’ 57' 22" de longitude list de 
breenwu/t , par le t apt. Hodgson et le 
heut. Herbert (IS6 page*). 

“ On commit Its brill. ms sucres ohtenus 
par les armees hniamuqucs, eu lyl5, 
contre les gemiraux du radja du Ne\ ,>al ; 
ils turent expult.es de K ms louqntktrs, 
et se refugiOrent daus les uiontagues si- 
tuees entie les rivieres de Setle.lje et de 
Kali ou Cog rah ; le gouveruenjcul anglais 
ayant retabti les radjas hnulous dans 
lenis auciennes possessions, le guuver- 
neur-goneral de PLude, AJ. le mqrquis de 
Hastings, eoustamment occupe des pro- 
gr£s des sciences, thargoa les capitaines 
Hodgson et Webb d’explorer les provin- 
ces de Gucrhvv.il, de Sinnot, de Hinder, 
de lliqaher et de Keuiaon, qui font par- 
tie des domuuies ae la Coinpr. Au capi- 
tal ne Webbecbut la reconnaissance de 
la province de Reunion et. des parties 
orieutales du Guerliwal ; a M. Hodgson, 
celle des patties oeculentales du Guerh- 
ival et des moutagues situ ties eat re le 
Gunge et It* Setledje. Les i ns true lions de 
ce dernier portaicnt d’ekplorer Je plus 
soigucusemeut qu’il pourrait les provin- 
ces delivrees de Guerliwal, de Sirmor et 
de Hinder ; ainsi que les contrees situees 
au uord dc ces indmes provinces jusqu’a. 
l’Him&laya, canton qui cotnprend les 
sources du Gauge, du Djemnah, de la 
Tonsa, (riviere jusqu’a present incoimuc, 
quoiqne plus considerable que 1c Djem- 
nab), et du Setledje, et qui a pour liuv- 
tes les plus majestueuses moutagnes du 
globe. {2uclques-uns de leurs pics, 
couronn£g de neige, soul visibles a la 
distance de plus de 150 milles anglais. 
C’est dans le moire mbme de nos 
deux g^omfetres qu’ii faut lire les details 
scieutiljques de leurs operations j nous 
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nobs bornerona lei A ea presenter les 
resultats, et k remarqner seulement 
qu’ilg mcsur&rent certaincs longitudes 
du m^ridien de Madras, et non de celui 
de Greenwich. Le capilaine Herbert 
traQA le cours de la riviere de Tonsa 
jusqu^i ses sources dans les montag- 
nes couvertes de ne'ure ; traversu la par- 
tie m&rldionale de PHim&inya, par le 
defile de Go Anas £lev& de 15,700 pieds 
au-dessus de la mer ; il descendit dc lA 
dans la valine de la rivi^te de Baspa, 
qui contribue k aliinenior le Setledje, et 
qui sort dcs pics 61evbs situ^s dans 
1'unglc rentrant de la chatne qui domine 
le Djemnautri, et d'ou sortent, en sui- 
vant une autrjj direction, les rivieres 
plus onentales. Parvenus an confluence 
du Baspa avee le Setledje, il suivit cette 
dernifere rivifcre jusqu’a la valine de 
Cbipkt, frontidre du territoire chiaois, 
situe par 31° 48 de latitude. 

A 110 millos nu-dessoiis de cette val- 
lee, le Soiled je, que les lihntca on Tatftrs 
nomment Kanpa (rivitire do Sang- 
Djuig ), rc^nit une autre rividre pres-que 
aus&i cons.derable quclui, qui n'a pas de 
uom precis; on Pappeile quelquefois 
Spati-3fa hiring. Spnti cst le nom du 
pergunah ou district qu’elle. tra\erse; et 
Afaksang e*-t le synonyme de Kc/n pa, qui 
sigmlie riviere. J.)u confluent de cette 
riviere sans nnm aver le Setledje, il con- 
tinue sa route jusquW LAri, village fron- 
tiere de Laduc. Bvidominent piuveuu A, 
la pnrtie septentrionale de cette ebaine 
de montagne*, laquelle e.->t en nii-iue 
terns la nioins elevee, M. Herbert n’out 
pa- la cunoritt* de visiter Ledeb, rnpitale 
du L.dac, et il rcvmt sur ses pa-, Coin- 
me licus ne pouvons trausenre iei, A 
cause de lour ctendue, la table dcs lati- 
tudes, longitudes, dcs deux cent deux pies 
mesurtfs par nos voyageurs, ni t rad u ire 
leurs observations, nous allons indiquer 
quelques-uns de^ points les plus clerds, 
savoir : 

Les deux pics de Bonder Poulcli, par 
31o 00* 00" ci 31, 00’ 11" dolatir., et 
78° 32’ 37" et 78- 30' 39’ do longitude 
de Greenwich, dont le moins eleve a 
20,122 pieds auglais, l'autre 20,910: 
celni-ci donne naissance j\ la Tonsa nom- 
inee en suite Djemnab, et au BerAi- 
GangA. 

Trois autres dans le m£me canton, 
par 31- 05* 49"", 52" ct 55" dc hitit. et 
le le« par 78« 29' 37"", 30' 03" et 29' 
15" de longit. dc Greenwich, bants de 
20,668; 20,668 et 20,501 pieds, et situes 
entre les sources de la Tonsa et da la 
ftoupin, et le pic de Srt-CAnta haut de 
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£0,296 pled* 30° 57* 12" de latitude, ot 
78° 47" 33" de longit. Le Bh&gniratht 
ctrcuJe autour de la base occidentale dc 
cette montagne, et ?1 se fraie nri passage 
k travers la base sud-ouest de ITIiiuk- 
laya, en ehangeant son cours de Pouest- 
nord-onest ou sud-sud-ouest. 

La niOnie canton de GuerhwAl ren- 
fertne le pio Noir, par 31° 01' 21'" de 
latit. et 78- 33' 32 ' de lotigit, de 
Greenwich. C’est le troisieqio me de la 
montagne du Djemnautri ou Heinier- 
Poutcb, bien conuu et tr&s-viiubie de 
Saharampour et du bant Dou-abjcepic 
a 21,155 pieds. Trois autres dans le inl- 
ine canton; le l** - , bautde 21,964 pieds, 
30 " 54* 53"" de latit. et 78- 50 02" de 
longit, de Greenwich; le 2^ de 21,379 
pieds, par 30- 54' 37" de latit. et 79° 
02' 47"' de longit., la source du P»ba~ 
guiratbl ; le 3 U de 21,772 pieds, par 
30- 52' 46" dc latit. el 78° 51 2fi"de 
longit. Lc pic de Djiouuli, dans le 
canton de DjcoOnh, par 50*' 51 04” de 
latit. ct 78- 50‘ 3 7" de lungit. Ce pic, 
limit de 21,940 pi-d>, fait pariie de la 
ramification nidi idionalc qui longe la 
rive gauche du Bhaguirathi, On eu 
ti oiive* encore tu de 21.612 pieds dans 
Je Badriu/itb, par 30'' 16' 08 de latitude 
ot 79- 0f>' 01“ dc longitude de Green- 
wich. 

la? mont Moira, par 30- 5 s 27'" de 
latit. et 78- 56" 58"' de longit., dans le 
DjeoAnb, a 22,792 pods, cst silue au- 
pies dcs ?ource-> du Gauge. Le Saint- 
Patriek, dans le Gucihwal, par 30-51" 
83'"de latit. et 79- 0b"41' de longit. 
tie Groeuwich, a 2*2, 798 pieds etla.V.mt- 
Georges, 30- 52 29 "de latit. cl 79 • 
07"30"'dc longit., i'.ans le memtt canton 
a 22,651 pieds. lls lout panic d’un 
groupe de pics et stmt situes a la source 
tin Bhagmratbi. I.e Itoudrou Ilonaieb, 
par 30- 58 1 s""de latit. e? 79- 05" 10" de 
longit. dans le Guerlrwal, u 22.390 pieds, 
de la cbalue qui sc pare le Djalinevtct 
le LlhAguiratbl. Le berga Itoucnir da, is 
lemf'nte canton, par 30- 59" 25'' de latit. 
et 79° 05' 35"" dc longit., a 22,906 
pieds ; les deux pics, dont nous venons 
de parlor, se voient do GangAnt i. Le 
Pourfceyai dans le Bitpmer, par 31- 58." 
17""de latit. et 77- 43"52' , d<* longit., h 
22,700 pieds; ce pic fait i>artie de la 
chainc qui sdpare la Spill du SeHledje. 
Dans le canton de BadrlnAtb, cn t^te 
du district dc Kedarnftch, par 30° 47" 
36 ' dc latit. et 79° 03' 11' dc longit., 
se trou ve tm pic sans uom, baut do 
23,062 pieds, et un autre de *23,441 
pieds, par 30^ 41 10 de latit. et 79 a 
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16 y 05^ de Icmgit. Le cauton de Dje- ^ 
wither me parait ronienir trois pica dcs 
plus 61eres dt* cette immense rhatne de 
hautes montagnes ; savoir, iiq de 23,317 
pieda, par 30" 30 42 de latit. ct 79 ' 

51 33 de longit.; lc snivant de 23,531 
pieds, par -30" 18 30 de latit. et 79° 
45' 54" de lungit.; enfiu le plus liaut 
plac£ entre les precedens, par 3,0 » 22 
19"" dc latit. et 79" 57^ 22''' de longit. a 
25,749 piedst Ccs trois pics sont tr^- 
avanefes vers Ve&t, celm du milieu cst 
la monUgne la pins elevee qoe Ton cou- 
naisse jusqu’it present dans le nionde 
entier. 

The late ]\Tr. Du. Vaucel . — This 
enterprising naturalist arrived in 
Bengal in May 1818, and during 
the whole of the succeeding period 
to that of iiis premature death, was 
diligentlv employed in extending 
our knowledge of the zoology of the 
east. His success was proportioned 
to his zeal ; ami although his death 
has precluded his communicating 
the result of his enquiries to the 
world, yet the extensive contribu- 
butions he has furnished to the 
Ipuseums of Paris, and the laudable 
regard which the philosophers of 
France are likely to pay to the 
memory of a meritorious country- 
man, are sufficient guarantees that 
he will not be defrauded of thet fair 
reputation, to which his life has fallen 
a sacrifice. 

In the early part of his residence 
in India, Mr Du Vaucel was asso- 
ciated with Mons. Diard. They re- 
sided together at Chandernagore, 
and prosecuted their researches m 
common, and on account of the go- 
vernment of France, induced to 
countenance this liberal mission, 
no doubt, through the influence of 
the Baron Cuvier, with whom one 
of these naturalists was connected 
Aa a pupil, and the other. Mods. 
Du Vaucel, as a relative. Their 
dwqJJing at Chandernagore was soon 
a perfect menagerie; and the collec- 
tion made by them ofspecirhens,both 
living and prepared, was in a very 
short time both extensive and inte- 
resting. Amongst the contributions 
they forwarded at this early period. 


[Dbc. 

was a skeleton of the Gangetic dol- 
phin ; the skull of the Chow ri-tniled 
cow; two horned pheasants, a bird 
till then seen in Europe at Bullock’s 
Museum alone ; and a Cashmere 
goat, which has been found to thrive 
perfectly in France. They contri- 
buted also at this period some ad- 
ditional observations on the Orien- 
tal Tapir, to the description of Ma- 
jor Farquhar, who first ascertained 
the existence of this animal in the 
east. The observations of the French 
naturalists were derived from a liv- 
ing specimen then in the menagerie 
atlJarackpore, which had been sent 
round to the Asiatic Society by 
Mr. Siddons; and the original and 
additional remarks were published 
in the 13th \ olunie of the Re- 
searches. 

At the end of 1818, Messrs. Diard 
and Du Vaucel embarked with Sir 
Slumlord Hallies for Bencoolen ; 
and on the voyage thiilmr, and 
during their residence there, con- 
tinued to gather copious accessions 
to the subjects they had collected 
for transmission to Europe. A- 
mongst other objects of interest, 
they dissected and described the 
Dugong, The description was sent 
To Sir Joseph Bankcs. The French 
journals challenge that published in 
the Philosophical Transactions as a 
translation ot it ; but it appears 
there under the name of Sir S. 
Hallies This animal, which is of 
the whale kind, is remarkable for 
-several peculiarities. It is said to 
be capable of making a noise not 
unlike the cry of a young child, 
and to descend in the water in a 
standing posture. The anatomical 
construction of the throat jpmd ears, 
as explained by Sir E. Home iu the 
work referred to, confirms the pro- 
bability of these assertions. 

From Bencoolen Mons. Diard 
proceeded to prosecute his Re- 
searches further to the east Mons. 
Du Vaucel repaired to Padang, 
whence he returned to Bengal, with 
fourteen large chests of prepared 
specimens, besides many living 
animals. Amongst the former were 
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skeletons and hides of two kinds of 
the rhinoceros, and a skeleton 
and skin of the Tapir. Amongst 
the latter were a number of apes, 
many new to science. These and 
other collections all arrived safe in 
Fiance in the course of 18*20-21, 
and were deposited in the cabinets 
and galleries of the Royal Museum. 

In the middle of 1821, Mons. Du 
Vaucel set out toevnlore the forests 
of Sylhet, a part of the British pos- 
sessions hitherto rarely \ isited, and 
little knowu, though rich in botani- 
cal an«l zoojogical treasures, and 
perhaps not less interesting to anti- 
quarian and mineralogicat research. 
Mons. Du Vaucel also penetrated 
beyond the Brit sh limits, and, with 
the permission of the Raja, entered 
the boundaries of Casya : here he re- 
ceived information of an extensive 
and ancient excavation, which he 
visited, and communicated a de- 
tailed description of the cavern to 
the Calcutta Journal. The cave is 
well known to the people of the 
neighbouring districts, and Mons. 

Du Vaucel’s account is confirmed 
by native testimony. 

It was during tins period that ex- 

S osnre to the unhealthy climate of 
ylhet, immediately after the rains, 
brought on an attack of jungle 
fever, and compelled Mons. Du 
Vaucel to return to Calcutta. He 
was at this time elected a member 
of the Asiatic Society, and contri- 
buted to its proceedings se\ ( r-d in- 
teresting notices of animals, chiefly 
in the menagerie at Barackpore. 
These, however, were not intended 
for publication, tun ing been at the 
same time transmitted to Europe 
for that purpose. Towards the end 
of 1822, he again set out on a tour, 
with the hope of being able to visit 
Nepal ; but circumstances not al- 
lowing him access to that country/ 
h«i was under the necessity of con- 
fining himself to the tracts below 
♦lie 1 1 ills, and passed the rest of 
1822, and nearly the whole of the 
last year, in Benares and Goruck- 
pore. Ilia sojourn in tho3e dis- 
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tricts was not idle nor unproduc- 
tive, and he returned to Calcutta 
with a collection of extraordinary 
extent, and of the highest interest. 
The whole was shipped for France 
without delay. 

Mons. Du Vaucel had returned 
from this his last excursion, .with so 
debilitated a Constitution, and health 
s<? much impaired, thaf no other 
means than change of climate were 
left for the preservation of his life. 
Recourse to tiiis measure was, how- 
ever, adopted too late, and he arrived 
from Calcutta at Madras only to 
breathe his last. 

Besides the memoirs we have al- 
luded to, Mons. Du Vaucel is also 
the author of a notice on the black 
deer of Bengal, identifying it with 
the Hippelaphas of Aristotle. This 
is written bv himself in English, 
and is, we understand, in the volume 
of the Researches now in the press. 
Ther^ are also several communica- 
tion $ from Kirn in the Calcutta Jour- 
nal, besides the description of the 
cave of Casya; and the Journal 
Asiatique, in a memoir of his pro- 
ceedings in Indi i, quotes several 
extracts from his correspondence. 
From all these it is clear, that lie was 
not a collector of specimens only, nor 
even a mere naturalisr, but that he 
was also a man of lively observation 
and intelligent mind. The early 
jart of his career wa-» military, and 
ip served with distinction under 
General Carnot at Antwerp. Tiiis 
circumstance rendered him per- 
haps less profoundly conversant 
with the details of natural history 
than he might else have been ; but 
he wanted neither industry nor zeal 
to .avail himself fullv of the oppor- 
tunities latterly within his reach, 
and was far from deficient in tfy; 
requisites his duties demanded. 
The best tribute, however, to his 
merits will be found hereafter iA the 
pages of, G collroy and Cuvier ; and 
there is no doubt he will rank as 
one of the best deserving and most 
successful contributors to natural 
history, 
q 
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Notice Geoqrnphique stir le 
Par/s de Nejd , par Mot is. Join - 
«/*</. —The geography of central and 
eastern Arabia being defective, has 
been*re\isodby Mons. Jomardupon 
the maps of Danville, corrected by 
information obtained from French 
officers, uho accompanied the army 
of Mohammed Ali in 1820. He 
has subsequently compared his en- 
quiries with those of Capt. Sadler, 
whose journey across the Peninsu- 
la, as published in the Bombay 
Transactions, we noticed in our 
review of that collection, and he has 
inserted a summary of that officer’s 
journal. Capt. Sadler's observations 
confirm his own conclusions. Mons. 
Jornard has corrected a number of 
geographical positions, and amongst 
oi iers even those of Mecca and 
Medina, which were far from cor- 
rectly laid down in the current maps. 

The indefatigable Klaproth has 
published a volume of memoi^ re- 
lating to Asia, comprising essays, 
partly of a more remote, and partly 
of a more recent date, contributed 
by him to various collections. The 
fof’owmg are fie contents of the \o- 
lu. 

1. On tl»(* Frontier between Russia 
and China. 

2. Description of Russia, from the Chi 
nese. 

3- Analysis of Lehrberg’s enquiries in- 
to the ancient history ot northern Asia. 

4. Memoir on the Klia/.ars, a Finnish 
rare settled near the Caucasus. 

f>. On some Siberian antiquities and 
ancient inscriptions. 

6. Examination of some passages in 
Schmidt's History of the Mongol Khaus. 

7. On the affinity of the Coptic lo 
some of the languages of northern Asia s 
anil of the north-east of Europe. 

8. Comparison of the Masque and She- 
foitic dialects. 

9. Account of events in Armenia and 
Georgia at the efid of the 18th, and be- 
giuitfg of the 19th century, translated 
from the Armenian. 

10. On the Archipelago of Potocki 
in the Yellow Sea. 

11th. Description of Formosa, from the 
Chinese, with a vocabulary, shewing the 
people to be a branch of the Mulay stem. 


12. Origin of paper money, as adopt- 
ed by the Chinese in the year 1 19 be. 
fore the Christian era. 

13. Examination of Asiatic historians. 

14. Sanscrit words, compared with 
those of other Indo-Germanic idioms. 

15. On the origin of the Manchous, 

16. Oo the identity of the Tartars 
and Mongols. 

A second volume is promised. 

A history of the study of the San- 
scrit language, with observations 
on its construction and affinities, lists 
been lately published iu Italian, by 
Domenico Valeriaui. „ 

Mons. Champoliion has published 
a general view of the system of 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, and the 
written characters of the Egyptian. 
His researches have been singular- 
ly successful ; and besides the light 
they throw upon the graphic sys- 
tems of Egypt, tend to illustrate lita- 
ny difficult and disputed points in 
the history and chronology of that 
country. Amongst others, the age of 
the celebrated Zodiacs of Esne and 
Dendera is referred to the govern- 
ment of the Roman emperors. 
Mons. Champoliion considers Ethi- 
opia and Nubia to have been the 
original seat of the Egyptians ; as in 
addition to topographical arguments, 
a vast number of sculptures and 
hieroglyphics are found throughout 
those countries, of a character pre- 
cisely similar with those that are 
lomid along the lower levels of the 
Nile. 

A posthumous work of the cele- 
brated Orientalist Iteiske has been 
lately discovered in the Leins! c li- 
brary. It is a history of Arabia, 
from the beginning of the Christian 
era to the time of Mohammed, 
and consists of 360 pages in 4to. It 
is entitled Reiskii primes lineas 
regnorum Arabicorum et rerum ab 
Arabibus medio inter Christum et 
Muharnmeddum tempore gestarum. 

It is now in the press, under the 
superintendence of Mr. Hartmann, 
by whom, with the assistance of 
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Sfr. Gimdiez, the MSS. was disco- 
vered. 

The study of the Sanscrit lan 
guage is extending to Holland ; and 
Proeve van indische Diehfkunde, 
or Specimens of Indian Poetry, 
translated from the Sanscrit, by J. 
Ifaafer, have recently been pub- 
lished at Amsterdam. 

Borax of Bengal.- -This has been 
analysed by Signm Canobbio, and 
the result of his enquiries is pub- 
lished in the Memoirs of the Acade- 
mv of Sciences at Turin. The In- 
dian borax unrefined is a com- 
pound of carbonate of lime, sub- 
borate of soda, and calcareo-sili- 
ceous borate, adulterated with a 
sort of soap, of whmh soda is the 
base. When refined, the same in- 
gredients are found in it, but in 
different proportions, the insoluble 
salts being in smaller quantity, 

Thibet Goal's Mi Ik. ---The milk of 
the Thibet goat, having been found 
to contain a very large proportion 
of caseous matter, has been substi- 
tuted for cow’s mil k in I he cheeses 
of Brie and Mont l)*or with perfect 
success. 

Cinnamon Plant ~~'Y lie cinnamon 
plant from Ce> Ion has been reared 


at Paris ; and one of two individuals 
which flourished there, having been 
purchased by the Pasha of Egypt, 
and transported to that country, is 
said to have thriven and multiplied 
in such a manner, as to promise to 
enable Egypt to compete with Cey- 
lon. 

^The Nagakesan, Mesua ferrea , 
lias been introduced into French 
pharmacy, as a substitute for Anis: 
it is termed Bois de Naghas a odeur 
d’anis des lodes Orientals. The 
substitute, however, is not very ne- 
cessary nor effective. 

Gaour , or Ox of the Peninsula. 
—Mens. Geoffrey St. Hilaire has de- 
scribed a new species of ox, found 
in the Peninsula, said to be called 
Gaour by the Indians. Besides 
being considerably larger than the 
common ox, this animal is distin- 
guished bv a row of spiny processes, 
which rise from the last cervical 
vertebra 4 , and continue gradually 
diminishing to the middle of the 
back. Mom. Geoflmy considers 
them to be only an elongation of 
the spinous apophyses of the dorsal 
vertebra*, being merely a large deve- 
lopemenl of the ordinary forma- 
tion. 
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Researches in the South of Ireland. By T. Crofton Crokkr. 

London. Murray. 

Ten years ago, the tribunal, presiding over literature, was 
composed of comparatively few members, who engrossed the 
sovereign power. Their favourable notice of an author could 
rescue his work from dust and obscurity, and their censure 
consign it to everlasting oblivion : and in order to keep up 
their reputation for critical acumen, they were careful only 
to select the very good, and the very bad, as subjects for abun- 
dant panegyric, or witty condemnation ; works of middling 
pretensions were passed over, as not affording any opportuni- 
ty for the display of their own peculiar talents. This sys- 
tem could not exist long in the republic of letters ; and ac- 
cordingly innumerable Reviews have sprung up, conducted 
upon more liberal principles. In taking the grave charac- 
ter upon ourselves, we are of opinion, that the three grand 
duties of the inquisitoijal office are — first, the recommendation 
of those volumes, which possess particular claims to public 
attention, which recommendation must be supported by such 
extracts, as are calculated to induce the reader to peruse the*, 
work ; secondly, the erection of a warning voice against pro- 
ductions, absolutely destitute of merit ; and, thirdly, the di- 
gest of the contents of those, that are not likely to obtaip g e- 
neral circulation, and whose contents are capable of such a de- 
gree of condensation, as shall make the reader acquainted with 
their spirit, and their object. The last task has fallen upon us 
iu the present instance. We have been presented with a heavy 
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quarto upon Ireland; wherein some amusing information may be 
picked out of a vast quantity of unreadable matter. The author 
complains of the little attention, bestowed by the English on 
the sister country $ but his book, we think calculated to in- 
crease the neglect, by the exaggerated accounts, which it 
gives of the difficulties and inconveniences of travelling. We 
have had some experience ourselves of hack postchaises, but 
were never so unfortunate, as' to meet with the wretched vehi- 
cles, which he describes. The unhappy, but interesting 
country of Ireland, possesses little to attract the crowd of 
tourists, save beautiful scenery: the associations connected 
with it are painful, and it is only those, who are deeply vers- 
ed in antiquarian lore, who can find pleasure in contem- 
plating the reliques of feudal splendour, which have escaped 
the wreck of time. Divided, from our earliest knowledge of 
the country, by intestine wars, whatever may have been its 
ancient magnificence, when Armagh contained seven thousand 
students, and Greek princes sought their education at the 
university of Lismore, the period is too remote, and the 
record too scanty, to remove the prejudice, excited by its 
political insignificance, during the era, which succeeded to 
the dark ages. When all Europe emerged from barbarism, 
and every state played a prominent part on the grand 
theatre of action, Ireland alone stood isolated and apart ; 
her alliance was unsought by contending nations, and her 
existence scarcely noticed. Her divisions at home paved the 
way to the invasion of English adventurers ; and through 
years of blood and slaughter, conquered, but not subdued, she 
lias been trampled into silence, or roused to revenge. The 
mal-ad m inistration of England, in her conduct to her 
unfortunate neighbour in the olden time, cannot be denied 3 
and upon the merits of the Catholic Question , which has occa- 
sioned so much violent argument in the present day, we 
Iqust not take upon ourselves to decide. Mr. Croker has 
very judiciously abstained from any allusion to the subject ; 
nou^as he ventured to suggest a remedy for the evils, under 
which the grand mass,, of the people labour. To us, the 
inisory of the lower orders appears in a great measure 
:-tb emanate from the non-residence of the great tand- 
and from the absence of the true mercantile spi- 
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i*it in the individuals* who engage in trade. The accumula- 
tion of a few thousands satisfies the Irish merchant or 
manufacturer ; he quits business, as soon as he has amassed a 
comfortable independence — a system, which must always keep 
the country poor; and with poverty, idleness, and all her at- 
tendant train of ills ensue. Many strange, and sudden pro- 
ductions of fortune are thrown up by the rich commercial 
soil of England; while in I r el ami, the means, and with them 
the desire of acquisition, are limited. It has been said, that 
the pouch and the paunch of the hugest alderman of Cheap- 
side, are not beyond the emulation of the humblest tenant of 
the desk, who, in the nipping of his pen, casts through a dusky 
window an aspiring glance at the ponderous citizen, and, 
cheered by the golden model, bends with alacrity to his work 
again : but when such a figure labours through College Green, 
where is the Hibernian sliop-boy, who ever dreams of compass- 
ing his bulk or his treasures? But we will not dilate upon this 
melancholy topic, since the author has shunned the debate- 
able ground, in the collection of notfcs, which comprise his Vo- 
lume. These were made during several excursions in the South 
of Ireland, and arc thrown together in a very careless man- 
ner. The first chapter is dedicated to the history, and na- 
tional character of Ireland, the former being a brief extract 
from more ponderous treatises, apparently inserted to swell 
the book ; but in the latter, the leading traits are happily 
caught, and faithfully depicted. 

“The present Irish character is a compound of strange and ap- 
parent inconsistencies, where vices and virtues are so unhappily 
blended, that it is difficult to distinguish or separate them. Hasty in 
forming opinions and projects, tardy in carrying them into effect, they 
nre often relinquished, before they have arrived at maturity', and are 
abandoned for others, as vague and indefinite. An Irishman is the 
sport of his feelings : with passions the most violent, and sensitive, he* 
is alternately the child of despondency, or of levity ; his joy, or his 
grief has no medium; he. loves, or he hates: and, hurried away by the 
ardent dreams of a heated fancy, naturally enthusiastic, he is guilty of 
a thousand absurdities. These extremes # of temperament Giraldus 
Cambrcn&is has correctly depicted, when lie says : * When they, (the 
Irish,) be bad, you shall no where meet with worse : if they be good, 
you can hardly find better,’ With a mind inexhaustible in expedients 
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to defeat difficulties, and act as a substitute for the conveniences of life, 
which poverty denies, the peasant is lively in intellect, ardent in dispo- 
sition, and robust in frame ; nor does he readily despond under disaster, 
or yield: to obstruction, but moves forward in his rugged course, with 
elevated crest and a warm heart : with a love of combat and of inebri- 
ation, he is fond of excitement and amusement of any nature. The 
.virtues of patience, of prudence, and industry, seldom are included in 
the composition of an Irishman: he projects gigantic schemes, but 
wants perseverance to realize any work of magnitude : his conceptions 
are grand and vivid, but his execution is feeble and indolent : he is 
witty and prudent, and will dissipate the hard earnings of to-day, re- 
gardless of to-morrow : an appeal made to his heart is seldom unsuc- 
cessful, and he is generous with an uninquiring, and profuse liberality. 
Such is an outline of the Irish character, in which there is more to call 
forth a momentary tribute of admiration, than to create a fixed and 
steady esteem. When excitement is withdrawn, a state of sullenness 
and apathy succeeds; and hence an Irishman, surrounded by difficul- 
ties and dangers, associated with strangers in a foreign land, is full of 
energy and expedient; but herding with his own countrymen, he no 
longer appears the same person, and were it not for the occasional flash 
of wit, or invention elieited by some unexpected occurrence, the casual 
spectator would pronounce him to be an essence of stupidity and per- 
verseness. Yet the strength of attachment to their native land is won- 
derful ; and in banishment, or even emigration, there is an air of ro- 
mance, thrown round every recollection of the country, where they have 
toiled for mere existence.” 

The second chapter is headed “ Scenery and Travelling,” 
and here we must express our disappointment : the author’s 
descriptive powers are certainly not calculated, to do justice 
to the natural beauties of his native country : neither does 
he appear to possess sufficient taste, to appreciate them, as 
they deserve. There is a degree of wilduess and sublimity, 
even in those views, which are destitute of earth’s richest 
clothing, trees, that cannot fail to delight the eye : hut the 
.shores of the I/dkes of Killarney, and the wildernesses of the 
county of Wicklow, the peculiar objects of the present 
dttreription, are magnificently planted. His remarks on these 
superb scenes are singularly meagre ; and whilst admitting 
that the Vale, Luggielaw, and the more southern and 
remote parts of Wicklow, merit the celebrity, which they 
have gained, he has expressed an opinion, that Powerscourt 
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and the Dargle have been overrated. The extravagant ad mi* 
ration, which has been lavished on the waterfall by a few en- 
thusiastic writers, may be unwarranted ; but their exaggera- 
tion is more pardonable, than such a description as theifbllow* 
ing. 

“ This cascade is situated in a fine park, belonging to Lord Powers- 
court, and may be described, rather as a steep waterslide/tban a 
fall. Miss Nicholson's drawing will Convey the most favourable idea 
of it, being sketched immediately under the fall, which thus becomes 
foreshortened, and is more pleasing, than the unbroken effect of its vast 
height, in almost every other situation.** 

The cascade at Powerscourt, when not approached under 
the disadvantage of a series of dry weather, presents a 
grand and beautiful object. A narrow opening leads to 
a woody amphitheatre, and on the opposite distance a 
torrent of water dashes over a rock of a hundred and 
twenty feet in height. The accompanying scenery heigh- 
tens the effect of this superb spectacle, and offers every com- 
bination, that is most pleasing to a tover of the picturesque. 
The stream, fretting and foaming over projecting masses, 
flings up wreaths of mist, and descending again in showers of 
spangles, spreads into a clear pool, and then steals silently 
through the valley, beneath the shade of overhanging trees. 

The miseries of travelling are delineated in a vivid manner. 
Mr. Crokcr is particularly happy in his dialogues with the 
Irish peasantry. The following colloquy will forcibly remind 
the reader of many amusing scenes, introduced in Miss Edge- 
worth’s admirable novels. 

“ Sometimes our united efforts to extort information met with no 
better succesg, than the following dialogue. 

“ * Pray is this the nearest road to V 

** f Is it to you are going 1 Fait and that's not the nearest road- 

being 'tis no road at all.* 

“ * Then I had better go yon way.' 

“ r Och indeed, and I wouldn’t advise you to go that way at all. ’Tis 
few people goes that way } for there’s a big black dog there, and 11 
ate you up entirely.’ 

“ ‘ Which way then can I go V ■ 

“ ‘ Fait, and the best way you’d go, is just to be staying where you are.’ 

“Nothing can be more difficult, than to obtain information in point 
of road, distance, or situation of any object; you seldom arrive within 
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five miles of the truth. When crossing the mountain from Gougawn 
Lake to Incbegeela, I was told, that a village was worse’ (more) than 
three miles from me. After vvalking about an hour and a half, I again 
enquir^h— ' It was worse than four miles.’ The actual distance was ten. 
The contradictory answers you get, as you proceed, are not a little an* 
noyingi and at times made us almost hopeless. One of my party, more 
(rom cariosity, than the prospect of gaining a satisfactory reply, accost* 
,ed a man “respecting the lengtheof a glen from a road, on which we 
tiiet him, and where we had reason to believe were some fine waterfalls. 
<< < How far is it up yonder glen, before you come to the waterfalls?’ 
te ‘ The waterfalls, is it? Indeed, and it’s a Cross way, and your lady- 
ship would never be getting there.’ *• 

€t * We heard they were within half a mile.* 

** * Och, they are not— ^and no road.’ 

** { Is there a great fall of water?* 

“ ‘ I never was there myself, but I know *tis a great way.* 

“ f Is it three miles?’ 

K * Fait, and three miles would see you, but a small part of the way.* 
** ‘ Is it six miles, do you think?’ 

“ 1 Och, * t»s up entirely.’* 

This f up entirely,’ or out of the way entirely, is the conclusion at 
which you arrive. It seems to imply, ‘ beyond reach' or knowledge, 
and is frequently used instead of ‘ 1 don't know,' to which the Irish cot- 
tager has a peculiar aversion, perhaps from the phrase being applied, as 
a term of reproach to any stupid or simple person, coupling it with the 
Christian name j as, Shane Neatlicr, literally, ' John I don’t know,* 
implies John the fool. Tired horses, or a break-down, are treated by a 
driver, whose appearance is the very reverse of the smart jockey-like 
costume of an English postillion, with the utmost resignation, as mat* 
-tars of unavoidable necessity. With a slouched hat# slovenly shoes 
and stockings, and a long loose great coat wrapped round him, lie sits 
upon a bar .in front of the carriage, and urges on his horses by repeated 
applications of the whip, accompanied with the most singular speeches, 
and varied by an involuntary burst of his musical talent, whistling a tuue, 
adapted to the melancholy pace of the fatigued animals, as he walks 
slowly beside them up the ascent of every bill.” 

verbatim dialogue on an Irish break-down happily 
characterizes that accident : the scene a bleak mountain, 
and the time, the return of the driver with another chaise, 
from the nearest station that afforded one — seven miles dis- 
tant. 
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“ • Is the carriage you have brought us safe?* (One of the travellers 
attempts to get in.) * Oh, never few, Sir, wait till I just bale out the 
water, and put a little sop of hay in the bottom — and sure now, and ’tis 
a queer thing, that the ould black chaise should play such a triclj^aod it 
has gone this road eleven years, and never broke down afore . But no 
wonder, poor crature -, the turnpike people get money enough, for mending 
the roads, and bad luck to the bit of it they mend, but put it all jn their 
pockets ?’ ‘ What, the road V * Noc , y>ur honour, the money/ Ano- 
ther subject of unceasing enquiry with the peasantry is the hour. It is 
generally allowed, that those who make the least use of their time, are 
most curious in time-keepers ; and you never meet an idle peasant, but 
this first question is, “ Would )our honour be after telling me what’s o’ 
clock 5 ” No reciprocal information can be gained, until satisfaction on 
this point is given. And one of my companions used frequently to amuse 
us, by taking out his watch on the approach of any person, and as 
soon as they arrived within speaking distance, would proclaim, “ It is 
two o’clock — how far are we from — — - ?” This was however a joke to be 
avoide4 in cases of emergency, as wc found it difficult, with our most 
engaging manners, sometimes to make our way.” 

There is little worth extracting in 'the chapters, relating to 
the towns and cities of the south of Ireland, as the details 
which the author has given us, almost wholly consist of the 
sieges they have sustained, and the battles which have been 
fought bencatli their walls. A few of the anecdotes con- 
nected with these sanguinary combats, possess claims to 
notice $ and we propose to collect them in their proper 
place, and proceed to the chapter, which treats of the 
superstitions of the lower orders. The belief in the existence 
of fairies very prevalent. 

Old and solitary thorns, in common with the digitalis, are regarded 
with reverence* by the peasantry’, and considered as sacred to the revels 
of these eccentric little sprites, whose vengeance follows their removal. 
Any antique implement casually discovered by the labourer is referred to 
the fairies, and supposed to have been dropped or lorgotten by them. 
Small and oddly shaped tobacco-pipes, frequently turned up by the spade, 
or the plough, the finder instantly destroys, to avert the evil ageticy of 
thejj* former spiritual owners. Amongst those remains may be noti<g£^ 
the flint arrow-heads, said to be sportively shqt at cattle by the fairies, 
and in compliance with the popular superstition, termed even by anti- , 
quariaas ' elf arrows.* 
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. '* The fairies are believedto vjiMt the farm houses in their district, on 

particular nights ; and the embers jare collected, the hearth swept, and 
. a vessel of water placed for their use, before the family retire to rest. 
>.:But these dubious divinities seem to preside more especially over cattle, 
corn, fruits, and agricultural objects. Milking the cows, upsetting the 
dairy pans, and disarranging whatever may have been carefully placed 
itt order, are amongst their mischievous proceedings. Cluricanne, or 
Beprehartne, is the name given to the Irish Puck. The character of this 
goblin is a compound of that of the Scotch Brownie, and the English 
Robin Good -fellow. He is depicted, (for engraved portraits of the Irish 
Leprekanne are in existence,) as a small withered old man, completely 
equipped in the costume of a cobler, and employed in repairing a shoe. 
A paragraph recently appeared in a Kilkenny paper, stating, that a la- 
bourer returning home in the dusk of the evening, discovered a Lepre- 
’hanne at work, from whom he bore away the shoe which he was mend- 
ing. As a proof of the varacity of his story, it was further stated, that 
the shoe lay for the inspection of the curious at the newspaper office. 
The most prominent feature in the vulgar creed respecting the JLepre- 
hanne is, his being in possession of a purse, supposed to be, like that of 
Fortunatus, inexhaustible : and many persons, who have surprized one 
of these fairies occupied in shoe- making, have endeavoured to compel 
him to deliver it ; this he has ingeniously avoided, averting the eye of 
his antagonist by some stratagem, when he disappears, which it seems 
he has not the power of doing, as long as any person's gaze is fixed up- 
. on him. A curious spirit, and one I believe peculiar to Ireland, is the 
Banshee, or white fairy, sometimes called the Trogh, or the house fai- 
ry. The derivation of both these names appears to me obvious from the 
credulous personification, that of a small and shrivelled old woman with 
<r toag white hair, supposed to be peculiarly attached to ancient houses or 
^families, and to announce the approaching dissolution or any of the 
. members by mournful lamentations. This fairy attendant is considered 
as highly honourable : and in part of an elegy on one of the Knights of 
Kerry, Still extant, the family Banshee is introduced as deploring with 
. wailing accents, the Knight’s impending fate; when every trader at 
, Dingle who hears the strain, becomes alarmed, lest it should forebode 
1 his own death j but the bard assures them, with an air of humorous 
sarcasm, they have no cause for uneasiness, such warning being given 
only to those of illustrious descent.’* ' 

Passing oyer several fairy legends, which are not particu- 
larly interesting, We are induced to extract some very curi- 
^t^tbseryations on thenotionS) which the lrish peasantry en- 
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tfertain respecting their condition after deaths and the cere- 
monials which take place at funerals. 

“ There is evidently a constitutional difference in the composition of 
the English and Irish peasant ; but this peculiarity may be more sa- 
tisfactorily accounted for, by the prevailing belief with the latter, of a 
future state being a material one, and subject to wants even more ur- 
gent than those of this life : under this impression, shoes, considered 
a luxury quite unworthy a thought, ire believed almost inhispensible 
after death; when it is supposed much walking has to be performed, 
probably through rough roads and inclement weather. The superstition 
t evidently proceeds from the tenet of purgatory, or qualification for hea- 
ven, held by the Romish church ; and in this particular, the general 
belief of the Irish peasantry is somewhat at variance with the repre- 
sentations of their pastors : the priest describes it as a place of fire, 
but the people imagine it to be a vast and dreary extent, strewed with 
sharp stones, and abounding in thorns and brambles. 

An Irish funeral procession will present to the English traveller 
a very novel and singular aspect. The coffin is carried in an open hearse, 
with a canopy supported by four pillars, not unlike the car used at 
Lord Nelson’s funeral : it is adorned with several devices in gold, and 
drawn by four horses, and is, perhaps, more impressive to the beholder, 
than the close caravan -like conveyance used in England j but what is 
gained in solemnity by the principal feature, is suddenly destroyed by 
the incongruity of the rest of the train, generally composed of a few 
post chaises, the drivers in their daily costume of a long great coat and 
slouched hat. In addition to these, I have seen a gig, (in wbifeh the 
clergyman, I imagine, by his being equipped in a white, scarf' and hat- 
band, drove a friend , ) afterwards came a crowd of persons of all de- 
scriptions* on foot. No noise, no lamentations were to be heard, but 
the figure in the white scarf brandishing his whip, gave it, at a little 
distance, very much the effect of an electioneering procession. The 
open hearse is common throughout Ireland, and that used by the poor- 
er classes becomes perfectly grotesque, from the barbarous paintings of 
saints and angels, with which it is bedizened. The concourse of persons, 
who. attend the funeral of an opulent farmer, is prodigious. Not only 
those,, to whom the deceased was known, but every one who meets the 
procession, turns to accompany it, let his haste be ever so great, lT 
mile or two, as nothing is accounted more unlucky or unfriendly than to 
neglect doing so. The funeral of a gentleman acknowledged as the 
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bebbld without feeling sublime se nations. The vast multitude, wincP- 
ing through some romantic defile, of* trailing along the base of a wild 
mountain, while the chorus of the death -song, coming fitfully upon the 
breeze, is raised by a thousand voices. , On a closer view, the aged 
nurse is seen sitting on the hearse beside the coffin, with her body bent 
ever it 5 her actions dictated by the most violent grief, and her head 
completely enveloped in the deep hood of her large cloak, which falls 
in broad and heavy folds, producing altogether a most mysterious and 
awful figure.'* 

To die and be buried with wassail and feasting, is the most 
anxious wish of an Irishman’s life. Even those, who are 
frequently compelled to endure privations of the common 
necessaries of existence, will contrive to hoard a small sum, 
to defray the expenses of their wake and funeral, consider- 
ing the former as an entertainment, which they owe to their 
friends, who in return will pay due respect to the inani- 
mate corse, which they imagine will be sensible of the ho- 
nour conferred upon it. Their attachment towards particu- 
lar burial-places is singularly strong, as appears from the fol- 
lowing anecdotes. 

** A remarkable instance occurred not long since. An old beggar 
woman, who died near the city of Cork, requested that her bodymight 
be deposited in White Church burial ground. Her daughter, who was 
without the means to obtain a hearse, or any other mode of conveyance, 
determined herself to undertake the task j and, having procured a rope, 
she fastened the coffin on her back, and after a tedious journey of more 
than ten miles, fulfilled her mother’s request. I remember once over- 
hearing a contest between a poor man and his wife, respecting the 
burial of their infant. The woman wished to have the child laid near 
Some of her own relations, which the husband strongly opposed, con- 
cluding her attachment to her friends was superior to her love for him ; 
but be was soon convinced by his wife’s argument, that as her sister 
had died in child-birth only a few days previous, she would afford their 
poor infant suck, which nourishment it might not have, if buried else- 
where. It is a prevalent notion, that the ghost of a stranger is seldom 
*yell received by the ancient possessors of a church-yard, particularly if 
it ISfo been long reserved to a clan or sept, when the * eriggeriegh,’* 
or intruder, is sadly annoyed by his associates. There is in this a 
strange variation between life and death in the Irish character, as the 
tyait of hospitality towards strangers is proverbially predominant while 
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* The Irish funeral howl, (or been,) is proverbial every 
where — a very curious relic of ancient customs, which still 
exists in some parts of the country. It is a lamentation and 
wail for the dead, sometimes an extemporaneous poetical ef- 
fusion, chanted according to certain mournful notes, wherein 
the ancestry, the virtues, and the possessions of the deceas- 
ed are recounted, frequently with great spirit and pathos, 
for the purpose of encreasing th& solemnity, and o/ exciting 
commensurate sorrow on the parts of the audience, for the 
loss of a distinguished or an amiable individual. There are 
.professional howlers, who traverse the country, and are hired 
for the occasion. 

" Having a curiosity to hear the keen more distinctly sung, than over 
a corpse, when it is accompanied by a wild and inarticulate uproar as 
a chorus, I procured an elderly woman, who was renowned for her 
skill in keening *, to recite for me some of these dirges. This woman, 
whose name was Harrington, led a wandering kind of life, travelling 
from cottage to cottage about the country ; and, though in fact sub- 
sisting on charity, found every where not merely a welcome, but had 
numerous invitations, on account of the vast store of Irish verses she 
had collected, and could repeat. Her memory was, indeed, extraordi- 
nary j and the clearness, quickness, and elegance, with which she 
translated from the Irish into English, though unable to read or write, 
is almost incredible. Before she commenced repeating, she mumbled 
for a short time, probably the beginning of each stanza, to assure her- 
self of the arrangement, with her eyes closed, rocking her body back- 
wards and forwards, as if keeping time to the measure of the verse. She 
then began in a kind of whining recitative ; but as she proceeded, and 
as the composition required it, her voice assumed a variety of deep and 
fine tones j and the energy, with which many passages were delivered, 
proved her perfect comprehension and strong feeling of the subject : 
but her eyes always continued shut, perhaps to prevent interruption 
to her thoughts, or her attention being engaged by any surrounding ob- 
ject.” 

The chapters upon manners and literature are net 
particularly entertaining, nor do we think, that the authqpw 
lifts done justice to his countrymen, in his disquisition ii]?on 
the former. The general habit and demeanour of the 
Irish peasantry is exceedingly courteous, when their pas- 
sions are not aroused, or their anger provoked. They seldom 
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pass a stranger without salutkig him, and at all times arb 
ready to enter into convention, taking and returning 
jokes with the utmost good 'humour, yet never offending 
by impertinent familiarity. Their ideas are copious, and 
they have the power of expressing them with great strength 
of language, dealing largely in metaphor and simile, and 
full ofejpculations and exclamations. They are strict ob- 
servers of the conduct of tfceir superiors, and never fail to 
promulgate their opinion at every convenient opportunity 
which offers, not sparing censure when they feel them- 
selves at liberty to utter it with impunity, and equally 
prodigal of merited praise. A few acts of kindness will 
purchase abundant fame, and the philanthropist will be 
greeted with blessings and prayers from those, who have 
neither hope or desire to partake in his bounty. Amid many 
similar instances, we were particularly struck by one, which 
occurred to us on quitting the county of Wicklow, after a 
residence of several months. The postillion who drove us 
the first stage, and with whose person we were entirely un- 
acquainted, after he had received his money, lingered for 
a minute at the door of the apartment in our inn, and 
then stepping forward, made a short oration, in which, 
much to our surprize, he enumerated our good qualities, ex- 
patiated on the sorrow of his townspeople in parting from 
us, and concluded with blessings and prayer for our future 
felicity. We were gratified by this proof of the general feel- 
ing towards strangers, who had only conducted themselves 
with propriety, without possessing the means of courting 
popularity, particularly as this unexpected tribute was not 
an ingenious ruse to procure an additional fee ; for the poor 
fellow turned away immediately, and we never saw him 
again. The simple “ God bless you,” which we often receive 
for any donation or act of kindness in England, is a poor ex- 
pression of friendship or gratitude, when compared with 
the exuberant effusions of the Irish on similar occasions : nor 

"'iji 7 

is«*t necessary to secure the kind wishes of the peasants, by 
any previous act of good will. 

“ The custom of greeting with a benediction has been practised in 
Ireland from time immemorial. Persons on a journey are saluted with 
various and peculiar phrases, appropriate to the time of day, the 
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nature of tbe road they are pursuing or other circumstances. Early 
in the morning, or on the approach <* night, you hear such as, * God 
speed you :* f God and the Blessed f irgin attend you * The blessed 
Patrick go with you,’ &c. but if the traveller has to apprehend danger 
on his route, the expressions are more energetic, as, * Safe home to 
you, by the help of God:’ 'God guide and protect you, and lead you 
in safety to your own home, with the blessing of all the sainte/ The 
maledictions of the peasantry are very powerful, and embrace a climax 
of evils, gradually ascending to the most dreadful imprecations. ' May- 
the grass grow upon the threshold of your dwelling;’ or, 'May you 
stand friendless and alone in this world,’ Their exclamations and 
apostrophes Vre singular and figurative, often poetical, and sometimes 
touching on the sublime. An Irish appeal is ever made to the feelings, 
not to the judgment; and the passions are assailed by a burst of thought, 
that * like sudden light surprizes.’ 

“ An instance of the effect of one of these vigorous exclamations oc- 
curred in an affair, at a place called Ballyhacket, where some men were 
attacked by a party of police. On their trial at Limerick, it appeared 
in evidence, that the resistance was chiefly owing to the interference of 
a woman, who, perceiving the advance of the peace-officers and mili- 
tary, ran towards her husband and his brothers, ' shouting out,* said 
the witness, c Ballyhacket for ever, with the blue sky over it!’ thus 
calling forcibly into their minds the gloomy contrast of imprisonment, 
and sweeping with a wild and rapid touch, the strings of freedom — that 
master-chord of an Irish heart.” 

The state of letters in Ireland is at a low ebb, though the 
peasantry are devotedly attached to traditionary lore; and 
those who possess any literary acquirements, historic infor- 
mation, or poetic talent, are sure to command a numerous 
and attentive audience : but as our pages are drawing to a 
close, wc fnust be content to pass over this chapter, in order 
to find room for more interesting extracts. The history of 
Gerald, sixteenth Earl of Desmond, who took up arms against 
Elizabeth, is very affecting. 

" The last scene of the Earl’s life is, however, the most tragical. 
His necessities having compelled him to take some cattle belonging, 
to a poor woman, he was pursued by a few musketeers and kerns m 
the English pay, who on entering a little grefre, in a lonely and moun- 
tainous glen, four miles east of Tralee, about midnight, discovered, seat- 
ed round the fire of a ruinous hovel, four or five of Desmond's well- 
known adherents, all of whom fled iminediatelv on their entrance, leav- 
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ing one venerable and powerless old man. A soldier, named Daniel Kel- 
ly, made a blow at him with his swofc'd, and wounded him so severely, as 
almost to dissever his arm : repeating the blow, the old man ejaculated, 

* Spare me, spare me, I am the Earl of Desmond !’ But the appeal was 
made in vain ; for Kelly struck off his head, and conveyed it to the Earl 
of Ormond, by whom it was sent over, ' pickled in a pipkin,* to England, 
where it^vvas spiked on London Bridge. For this service, Elizabeth's 
well beloved subject and soldi©:, Daniel Kelly, was rewarded with a 
pension of 20 pounds yearly, which he enjoyed for many years, but 
was ultimately hanged at Tyburn. Of this unfortunate nobleman, 
another anecdote occurs, which shews that he earned his high reputa- 
tion nobly. The village of Liffane is remarkable in Irish history, from 
having been the scene of a severe conflict, about the middle of the 
sixteenth century, between the clans of Butler and Fitzgerald, in 
which three hundred of the latter were killed, and their leader (Gerald, 
Earl of Desmond,) wounded. An anecdote of this fight is related by 
many writers, remarkable for the dignified and spirited retort of the 
wounded Desmond, who was made prisoner; and as his antagonists were 
bearing him on their shoulders from the field, a leader of the Ormond 
party rode up, and cxultingly exclaimed, * Where is now the great 
Earl of Desmond ?’ When, raising himself up indignantly, he replied, 

* Where but in his proper place, on the necks of the Butlers !’ 

We are tempted to insert an anecdote of modern -times, 
which illustrates the extraordinary volatility which is some- 
times to be found in the Irish character. 

“ A few years after the present Cork theatre was opened, the moat 
singular exhibition took place • on the stage, perhaps to be found in 
theatrical records. One of the performers, named Glover, had attend- 
ed in the morning the execution of Patrick Redmond, a man who was 
sentenced to be hanged for robbery. After hanging a short time, the 
body was cut down, and delivered to his friends ; when Glover, having 
some knowledge of surgery, and believing the vital spark not to be 
extinct, recommended the usual methods for recalling animation, which 
were applied, and proving effectual, Redmond speedily recovered. That 
very evening, inspired by gratitude as well as whiskey, he went to the 
playhouse, and on Glover’s appearance, jumped upon the stage, and 
’"hnurned thanks to his preserver, to the no small terror, and astonish- 
ment of the audience.” , 

We can scarcely expect to meet any thing more curious 
than this; we question whether it would have entered into 
th^brain of any save an Irishman, to visit a theatre on the 
vetf day, that lie had been rescued from impending death. 
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7*he Adventures of Hajji Babajof Ispahan. 3 vols. London. 

MurJay. 

This book has given rise to an infinite multitude of con- 
jectures in London. The sapient critics of the weekly journals 
have attributed it, on the strength of its likeness to Anasta- 
tius, to the pen of Mr. Hope : with wonderful felicity ttay have 
discovered, that it breathes the same spirit of sarcasm, luxu- 
riates in the same pictures of sensuality, and is marked by the 
same touches of heart-searching pathos — a resemblance too 
strong to be caught by a mere imitator, yet so wonderfully in- 
ferior to itfs grand prototype, that they marvel exceedingly 
at the strange falling off*. These gentlemen, the critics, are 
nothing without a comparison : when an anonymous produc- 
tion appears, they exert their ingeuuity, in detecting the style 
of some well-known author, and then exult in their fancied 
judgment, and amuse themselves by drawing parallels, which 
exist only in their own imaginations. Hajji Baba presents 
a lively picture of Oriental manners ; but perhaps two works 
embracing the same subject, never were less alike, than the 
Ispahani barber’s adventures, and those of Anastatius : and 
we cannot help declaiming at the great injustice manifested in 
making these comparisons, which have an evident tendency 
to depreciate a very clever work. Mr. Morier, a gentleman 
whose long residence in Persia renders him perfectly conver- 
sant with the manners and customs of that country, has 
thrown the information, which he lias acquired, into a delight- 
fully entertaining shape: and if in painting the degradation 
of the human mind, under a religion and government, so ill 
calculated to fosier just and noble sentiments, be has indulg- 
ed in a strain of bitter irony, it does not by any means follow, 
that be entertains an utter disregard to social feelings, and 
a disbelief in the existence of common honesty, a charge 
which has been brought against him. For the honour of the 
Persian character, it were to be wished, that Mr. Morier haS 
gi # ven one specimen at least of an uncorrupted heart, amid^l^* 
numerous pictures of depravity, which, he has presented: for 
the reader is reduced to au unpleasant dilemma, and must 
either believe, that there is no such thing as virtue in these 
Oriental climes, or that the traveller has been guilty of great 
injustice, in representing the whole population in Persia, as 
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equally base, worthless, and t demoralized. It is true, that 
Hcgji Baba , being a mere adventurer, like Gil Bias, is neces- 
sarily associated with the vilest portion of his countrymen ; 
but if, in the multifarious incidents of his busy life, a few 
amiable traits had been elicited, they would have proved a 
pleasing contrast to the mean and grovelling vices, which are 
broadfys.displayed in every page. Yet we acquit Mr. Morier 
of the heavy accusation, that the malignity of unkind nature 
* ( Has cursed his soul with such strong disbelief 
In human virtue," 

that the most degrading crimes form only the subject of bit- 
ter pleasantry and horrid jests. The Persian character ap- 
peared to him sordid and base, and he has delineated the 
abominable selfishness, and the utter dearth of moral feelings 
and noble principles, which struck him in his intercourse 
with the nation, in vivid, nay glaring colours. The man- 
ners and customs of the country are described with great 
accuracy and faithfulness, but he rarely attempts to depict 
the scenery ; and here the difference between Hajji Baba and 
Anastatius is so manifest, that we are amazed at the possibi- 
lity of the authors being for an instant mistaken for one and 
the same person. The English reader is equally indebted 
to both for a fund of information, more copious and enter- 
taining, than could be consistent with the gravity of a book 
of travels ; and we hail these appendices to the ponderous 
tomes, produced by the performers of pilgrimages to the 
uttermost parts of the world, with sincere delight. 

Hajji Baba is the writer of his own history, the son of a 
barber at Ispahan : he disdains the profession of his father, 
and, being anxious to see the world, engages himself as 
clerk to a travelling merchant journeying to Bokhara. The 
caravan is attacked on its route by the Turcoman*, and he 
and his master become slaves to a savage tribe. Compelled to 
'accompany these banditti in their predatory excursions, he 
^contrives to get himself recaptured by his own countrymen, 
^nere he meets with even worse treatment, than that from 
which he had just escaped; being plundered of a sum of 
money belonging to his master, which he had ingeniously 
managed to appropriate to himself. He is, however, at liberty, 
and being obliged to live by his wits, he takes up every trade 
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sfnd every occupation thatotifers — is a tobacco vender, a wa- 
ter-carrier, servant to a physibian at Teheran, a Suit to the 
chief executioner, a devotee, o miserable outcast .flying, from 
public justice, a pipe-merchant, and, Anally, becoming attach- 
ed to the Persian embassador, when resident at Constanti- 
nople, returns to the capital of Persia, with equal honour 
and impunity. His adventures in these different situations are 
marked by roguery, trickery, and falsehood, which, however 
disgusting in themselves, are exceedingly amusing to the Eng- 
lish reader, ami exceedingly correct, as a picture of Persian man- 
ners and character. And having given this brief sketch of his 
employments, we shall endeavour to select the most striking 
scenes, which occur in his bustling and chequered existence. 

“ Osman Aga, my master, wa$ now on a journey to Meshed, the 
object of which was to purchase the lambskins of Bokhara, which he 
afterwards purposed to convey to Constantinople for sale. Imagine a 
short squat man, with a large head, prominent spongy nose, and a thick 
black beard, and you will see my fellow traveller. He was a good Mus- 
sulman, very strict in his devotions, and never failed to pull off his 
stockings, even in the coldest morning, to wash his feet, in order that 
his ablutions might be perfect ; and, withal, he was a great hater of the 
sect of Ali — a feeling he strictly kept to himself, as long as he was in 
Persia. His prevailing passion was love of gain j and he never went to 
sleep, without having ascertained, that his money was in a safe place. 
He was, however, devoted to his own ease, smoked constantly, eat 
much, and secretly drank wine, although he denounced eternal perdi- 
tion to those who indulged in it openly. * * * The day before 

our departure, the prudent Osman had taken the precaution to sew into 
the cotton wadding of his heavy turban fifty ducats, a circumstance 
known only to him and me, and these were to serve in case of accidents; 
for the remainder of his cash, with which he intended to make 
his purchases, was sewn up in small white leather bags, and de- 
posited in the very centre of his trunks. * * * The caravan being 

ready to depart, consisted of about five hundred mules and horses, 
and two hundred camels, most of which were laden with merchandise 
for the north of Persia, and escorted by about one hundred and fifte, 
then, composed of merchants, their servants, and the conductors of?fne 
caravan. Wa proceeded without impedimeht to Tehran, where we so- 
journed ten days, to rest our mules, and to increase our numbers* The 
dangerous part of the journey was to come, as a tribe of Turcomans, 
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who were at war with the king of Persia, were known to infest the 
road, and had lately attacked ani plundered a caravan, whilst at the 
game time they had curried there who composed it into captivity. 
Such were the horrors related oi the Turcomans, that many of our 
party, and my master in particular, were fearful of proceeding to Me- 
shed j but the account he received of the enormous price of lambskins 
at Cotiks^ntinople was so alluring, that, in spite of every thing, he re- 
solved not to be frightened oilc of his prospect of gain. A Chaousk 
had long been collecting pilgrims at Tehran and its vicinity, in the 
expectation of the arrival of our caravan ; and as soon as we had made 
our appearance, he informed us, that he was ready to join us with a 
numerous band, a reinforcement which he assured us we 'ought to re- 
ceive with gratitude, considering the dangers which we were about to 
encounter. He was a character well known on the road between Teh- 
ran and Meshed, and enjoyed a great reputation for courage, which he 
had acquired for having cut off a Turcoman’s head, whom he had once 
found dead on the road. His appearance was most formidable, being 
in person tall and broad-shouldered, with a swarthy sun-burnt face, 
Qrnamented by a few stifF hairs by way of beard, at the end of a bony 
chin. Clad in a breastplate of iron, a helmet with a chain cape flap- 
ping over his shoulders, a curved sword by his side, pistols in his girdle, 
a shield slung behind his back, and a long spear in his hand, he .seemed 
to bid defiance to danger. He made such boast of his prowess, and 
talked of the Turcomans with such contempt, that my master deter- 
mined to proceed under his immediate escort. 

<f We advanced by slow marches over a parched and dreary country, 
that afforded little to relieve the eye or cheer the heart. Our conver- 
sation chiefly turned upon the Turcomans; and although we were all 
agreed that they were a desperate enemy, yet we managed to console 
ourselves with the hope, that they were nothing to our numbers and ap- 
pearance, and by repeatedly exclaiming, f In the name of God, whose dogs 
are they, that they should think of attacking us ?’ Every one vaunted his 
own courage. My master, above the rest, with his teeth actually chatter- 
ing from apprehension, boasted of what he would do, in case we were 
attacked ; and to hear his language, one would suppose that he had 
done nothing all his life, but fight and slaughter Turcomans. The 
~^&h&oush, who overheard his boastings, and who was jealous of beiqg 
considered the only man of .courage of the party, said aloud : No one can 
speak of the Turcomans until they have seen them— «and none but an 
e eater of lions,’ (at the same time pulling up his mustaches towards his 
ears,) ever came unhurt out of their clutches. But Osman Aga’s prin- 
cipal hope of security, and of faring better than others, in case we were 
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attacked, was in the circumstance of his being a follower of Omar $ 
and by way of proclaiming it, he wohnd a piece of green inuslln round 
his cap, and gave himself out as an rmir, or a descendant of the pro* 
phet, to whom, a3 the reader may guess, he was no more allied than 
to the mole, upon which he rode. We had proceeded iri this manner 
for several days, when the Chaoush informed us, in a solemn and art 
important manner, that we were now approaching to the places, where 
the Turcomans generally He in wait fo^ caravans, and directed that we 
should all march in a compact body ; and incited us to make prepara- 
tions for a desperate resistance, in case we were attacked. The first 
impulse of my master was to tie his gun, sword, and pistols, on one of 
the baggageViules. He then complained of a?i affection in his bowels, 
and so abandoning all his former intentions of engaging in combat, 
wrapped himself up in the folds of his cloak, put on a face of great mi- 
sery, took to counting his beads, and thus prepared, resigned himself to 
his destiny. At length what we had so much apprehendedactuallycame.to 
pass. We heard some shots fired, and then our ears were assailed by wild 
and barbarous shoutings. The whole of us stopped in dismay j and men 
and animals, as if by common instinct, like a flock of small birds, when 
they see a hawk at a distance, huddled ourselves together into one com- 
pact body. But when we in reality perceived a body of Turcomans 
coming down upon us, the scene immediately changed. Some ran 
away ; others, and among them my master, losing all their energies, ceded 
to intense fear, and began to exclaim, ‘ Oh Allah ! — Oh Imams ! — Oh 
Mohammed, the prophet! We are gone! we are dying! we are 
dead!’ The muleteers unloosed their loads from their beasts, and 


drove them away. A shower of arrows, which the enemy discharged as 
they came on, achieved their conquest, and we soon became their prey. 
The Chaoush, who had outlived many a similar fray, fled in the very 
first encounter, and we never more saw, or heard any thing of him. 
The invaders soon fell to work upon the baggage, which was now spread 
all over the plain. My master had rolled himself up between two bales 
of goods to wait the event, but was soon discovered by a Turcoman of 
great size, and of a most ferocious aspect, who, taking him at first for 
part of the baggage, turned him over on his back, when, as one has 


seen a woodlouse do, he opened out at full length, and expressed all his_ 
fe;y:s by the most abject entreaties. He tried to soften the Turconi<<fr 


by invoking Omar, and cursing Ali ; but nothing would do, the barba- 
rian was inexorable : he only left him in possession of his turban, out of 


consideration to its colour, but in other respects he completely stript 
him, leaving him his drawers and shirt for all covering, and clothing 
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himself with my master's comfortable cloak and trowers before Us 
face. My clothes being scarcely Worth the taking, I was permitted to 
enjoy them unmolested, and I retailed possession of my case of razors, 
to my no small satisfaction. The Turcomans having completed their 
plunder, made a distribution of their prisoners. We were blindfolded, 
and placed each of us behind a horseman ; and after having travelled 
for a tfa^le day in this manner, we rested at night in a lonely dell. 
The next day we were permitted to see, and found ourselves on roads 
known only to the Turcomans. Passing through wild and unfrequent- 
ed tracts of mountainous country, we at length discovered a large plain, 
which Was so extensive that it seemed the limits of the world, and was 
covered with the black tents and numerous docks and herds of ouv 
enemies." 

We have already mentioned the escape of Hajji Baba 
from his captors, and passing over his occupations of water- 
carrier and tobacco-vender, in which latter capacity he re- 
ceives the bastinado for cheating his customers with an 
adulterated article, he becomes servant to a physician 
in Tehran, and falls in love with a young female slave, 
named Zeenab, also in the service of the doctor. They con- 
trive frequent opportunities of meeting, but their inter- 
course is interrupted by a visit, which the king pays to the 
physician, and the fair Zeenab having pleased his majesty's 
fancy, his obsequious host instantly presents her as a gift to his 
royal patron. The girl is wonderfully elated at her good for- 
tune, though Hajji Baba predicts the most terrible conse- 
quences, when it shall be discovered that she is not sufficient- 
ly pure for the inmate of a sovereign’s huram. After her de- 
parture, he obtains an office under the chief executioner, 
and prepares to accompany the army in a campaign against 
the Russians. As we have not yet given ail adequate idea 
of Hajji’s dexterity in procuring supplies, we present our 
readers with the following extract. 

** During my stay with the doctor, I had managed to set myself up 
with a small capital of necessaries, which I had procured either in pre- 
^N^ents from patients, or by happy contrivances of my own. As, for in- 
stance, I wanted a bed, a quilt, and a pillow : a poor man happening to 
die under our charge, I assured his relations, whom I knew to be. {he 
most bigoted of Mussulmans, that his death could be no fault of 
ours, for Up one could doubt the skill, with which ^ he had been 
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taeated j but that the bed upon which he lav must be unfortunate j for* 
in the first place, thequilt was of silk*.; and in the next, the foot of the 
bed had not been turned towards the Kebluh f, as it ought to have 
been : this was enough for the fslnily to discard the bed, and it be- 
came mine. A looking-glass was necessary to my toilet : a Mirza, sick 
of the jaundice, looked at himself in one which he possessed, and was 
horror-struck at his colour. I assured him, that it only proceeded from 
a defect in the glas3, for that in fact he was as fresh as a toae. He 
threw it avvjay, and I took it home with me. No one was stricter than 
Mirza Ahmak (the doctor) himself in all the exteriors of religion, and 
scrupulous to a fault about things forbidden as unclean. I was in • 
want of a pair of yakhdens , or trunks $ and a pair belonging to the doc- 
tor, which were lying idle in an unfrequented room, were frequently 
the objects of my contemplation. How shall I manage to become mas- 
ter of these ? thought I : had I but half the invention of Darvish Jafer, 
I should already have been packing up my things in them. A thought 
struck me : one of the many curs, which range wild throughout Tehran, 
bad just pupped under a ruined archway, close to our house. Unseen, 

I contrived to lodge the whole litter within one of the trunks, and to 
make a deposit of old bones in the other. When they came to be mov- 
ed, preparatory to the doctor’s journey, (for he alwaj's accompanies the 
Ikeah,) the puppies and their mother set up such a confusion of yells, 
that the servant who had disturbed them ran breathless with the infor- 
mation to the doctor, who, followed by his household, including myself, 
proceeded to the spot. As soon as the state of the case had been ascer- 
tained, many were struck by the singularity of the circumstance, as an 
omen portending no good to the doctor’s house. The doctor him- 
self was only vexed at the loss of the trunks: he pronounced them to be 
Nejes (unclean) from that moment, and ordered them, puppies, bitch 
and all, immediately to be expelled. I was not long in appropriating 
them i and very soon assumed all the consequence of a man possessing 
trunks, which also implied things worthy to be put into them. Little by 
little, I scraped together a sufficient quantity of effects to be able to talk 
big about my baggage j and when preparations for our departure were 
making, I held myself entitled* to the privilege of squabbling with the 
king’s mule-drivers concerning the necessity of a mule for carrying it,*’ 
The extortion practised on the wretched peasantry by 
officers of the Shab, during’ the inarch of the army into Ar- 
menia, is depicted with a lively pencil. Hajji Baba being 

t la the direction of Mecca, 


* Strict Mahometans hold silk unclean. 
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cheated by his coadjutor of his share of a sum of mone$, 
wrung from the unfortunate inhabitants of a miserable vil- 
lage, already suffering fronf recent plunder, fortunately 
escapes the punishment, which, in this instance, falls upon the 
perpetrator, and is promoted to his post, that of sub-liehtennnt 
to the chief executioner. Here the author has inserted a very 
pleasing episode, being the history of a young Armenian and 
his bride, who form a solitary example of innocence and 
virtue, and which, occurring out of the confines of Persia, 
and in the persons of natives of another country, does not 
apply to the remarks, which we have made on the ^un varying 
turpitude, which characterizes every Persian introduced to 
us in the pages of Mr. Morier's novel. Hajji Baba, contra- 
ry to his practice, interested by their story, exerts himself 
iu the service of the unhappy pair, and ultimately secures their 
happiness. A skirmish with the Russians is very happily 
described, though it gives a most unfavourable idea of Per- 
sian valour. The conduct of the peaceable members of the 
caravan is closely imitated by the military; but the whole 
account is too good to keep to ourselves* 

** The morning had just broke when we reached the banks of the rivet*A 
The chief executioner was surrounded by a body of about five hundred*' 
cavalry, and the infantry was coming up as well as it could-. We were 
about fording the river, when of a sudden we were accosted by a voice 
on the other side, which shouting out two or three strange words in a 
language unknown to us, explained their meaning by a musket shot. 
This stopped our career, and called the attention of our chief, 
who came up looking paler than death. 'What’s the news?* ex- 
claimed he, in a voice far below its usual pitch. * What are we doing } 
where are we going ? Hajji Baba,’ accosting me, ' was it you that fired ?’ 

* No,* said I, catching rather more of his apprehension, than was quite 
convenient ; * no, I did not fire.* In another minute more barbarous cries 
were heard, and another shot was fired ; and by this time day had 
sufficiently advanced to shew two men. On the other bank, whom we 
discovered to be Russian soldiers. As soon as our chief saw the extent 

• o^the danger, and the foe opposed to us, his countenance cleared up, 
and he instantly put on the face of the greatest resolution and vigour. 

' Go, seize, strike, kill !’ he exclaimed, almost in one breath, to those 
around him.—* Go bring roe the heads of yonder two fellows . 1 Im- 
mediately several men dashed into the river with drawn swords, whilst 
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tfle two soldiers withdrew to a small rising* ground, and placing them- 
selves back to back, began a regular, though alternate discharge of 
their muskets upon their assailants, with a steadiness that surprized us. 
They killed two men, which caused the remainder to retreat back to 
our commander j and no one else seemed at all anxious to follow their 
example. In vain he swore, entreated, pushed, and offered money for 
their heads : not one of his men would advance. At length he said, 
with a most magnanimous shout, * I ’myself will go j here make way \ 
will nobody ‘follow me Y Then stopping, and addressing himself to me, 
he said, ‘ Hajji ! my soul, my friend, wont you go and cut those men's 
heads off ? 1*11 give you every thing you can ask,’ Then putting his 
hand round my neck, he said, * Go, go j I am sure you can cut their 
heads off." We were parleying in this manner, when a shot from one 
of the Russians hit the chief executioner’s stirrup, which awoke his 
fears to such a degree, that he immediately fell to uttering the most 
violent oaths. Calling away his troops, and retreating himself at a quick 
pace, he exclaimed, * Curses be on their beards ! curse their fathers, 
mothers, their ancestry, and their posterity ! whoever fought after this 
fashion? Killing, killing, as if we were so many hogs. Sec, see, what 
animals they are ! They will not run away, do all you can to them. 
They are worse than brutes j — brutes have feeling, — they have none. 
O Allah, Allah, if there was no dying in the case, how the Persians 
would fight !* ” 

This action, however, cuts a very good figure on paper. 
Hajji Baba is sent to the head-quarters of the Shah, and at- 
tends the grand vizier’s levee. 

** I enjoyed the satisfaction of being looked upon as a man just come 
out of a battle. The vizier called to one of his inirzas, or secretaries : 

* Here,’ said he, * you must make out a fetteh nameh , (a proclamation of 
victory,) which must immediately be sent into the different provinces, 
particularly tcJ Khorassan, in order to overawe the rebel khans there. f 
and let the account be suited to the dignity and character of our victo- 
rious monarch. We are in want of a victory just at present ; but, recol- 
lect, a good, substantial, and bloody victory.’ * How many strong were 
the enemy ?’ enquired the mirza, looking at me. * Bisgar, bisgar,’ (ma-» 
ny, many,) answered I," hesitating, and embarrassed liow many it would ^ 
be agreeable that l should say. — * Put down fifty thousand,’ ,said tlrff 
vizier coolly. * How many killed ?’ said thettiirza, looking first at the 
vizier, then at me. f Write ten to fifteen thousand killed,* answered the 
minister : * remember these letters are to travel a great distance. It is 
beneath the dignity of the Shah to kill less than his thousands and tens 
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^thousands*. Would you have him leas than iy^er t|^i 

jifrasiab 9 No, our kingsrauat be drinkersof blood, and slayprs of men, 
to be held ip estimation by their subjects, and surrounding nations.’ 
WeU,bave you written V said the grand vizier, 1 Yes, at your highness’ 
service,’ answered the mirza, ? I have written/ (reading from his paper,) 
that the infidel dogs of Moscovites, (whom may Allah in his mercy, im- 
^ale on stakes of living fires !) dared to appear in arms to the number of 
fifty thousand, flanked and supported" by a hundred mouths spputing,fire 
andbrimstone j but that as soon as the all- victorious armies of the Shall 
j. appeared, ten to fifteen thousand of them gave up their souls ; while 
prisoners poured in in such vast numbers, that the price of slaves has 
^diminished one hundred per cent, in all the slave markets inAsia,’ * Ban- 
'* kallah ! well done,’ said the grand vizier ; f you have written well. If 
, the thing be not exactly so, yet, by the good luck of the Shah, it will, 
v and therefore it amounts to the same thing. Truth is an excellent 
v things when it suits our purpose, but very inconvenient when other- 
.revise, . 

1 The glory of Hajji Baba is for tlic present at an end^.he, is 
r called upon by the duties of his office to attend the execution, 
or rather the assassination of Zeenab, who having reached the 
period in which she can no longer conceal her expectation 
- Of becoming a mother, is sentenced to death. The scene is 
very striking. 

<« « What/ said I to myself, * is it not enough that I have been the cause 
<jf her death j must l be her executioner too * must I he the grave-digger 
to my own child ? must I be the ill-fated he, who is to stretch her cold 
‘Kmbs in the grave, and send my own life’s blood biick again to its, mo- 
ther earth ? Why am I called upon to do this ! Oh cruel, most cruel 
destiny 1 Cannot I fly from the horrid scene ? cannot I rather run a 
dagger into my heart ? But no, ’tis plain my fate is ordained, sealed, . and 
fixed! and in vain I struggle ; I must fulfil the task appointed fornte ! 
Oh world, world ! what art thou, and how much more wouldst thou 
be known, if each man was to lift up the veil that hideth his own «c- 
' tkms, aftd show himself as he really is !’ With these feelings, oppress- 
' ed as if the mountain of Demawend and all its sulphurs were on my 
heart, I went about my work doggedly, collecting the several menwho 
were to be my colleagues in this bloody tragedy, who, heedless And 
unconcerned at an even£ of no unfrequent occurrence, were indifferent 
whether they were to be the bearers of a murdered corpse, ^or them* 
u Selves the instrument^ of murder 
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A * f The night way dark and lowering 1 , and well Suited to die horrid 
scene about to be acted. The sun, unusual in these- climat&, had set* 
surrounded by clouds of the colour of blood* and* as the night ad- 
vanced, they rolled on in unceasing ^hundera over the summits of the 
adjacent range of Albors, At sudden intervals, the moon was Seen 
through the dense vapour, which covered her again as suddenly, and 
restored the night to its darkness and solemnity. I was seated lonely 
in the guard- rpom of the palace, wt^pn 1 heard the cries of 'the senti- 
nels on the Watch-towers announcing midnight, and the voices of the 
muazzins from the mosques, the wild notes of whose chant floating on 
the wind, ran through my veins with the chilling creep of death, and 
announced to me. that the hour of midnight was at hand! They were 
the harbingers of death to the helpless woman. I started up — f could 
not bear- to hear them more — l rushed on in desperate haste, and ait 1 
came to the appointed spot, I found my five companions already arriv- 
ed, sitting unconcerned on and about the coffin that was to carry my 
Zeenab to her eternal mansion. The only word that I had power to 
say to them was, * Shoud?' Is it done? to which they answered, f Ne 
Shoud, y It is not done; To which ensued au awful stillness. I had 
hoped that all was over, and that I should have been spared every 
other horror, excepting that of conducting the melancholy procession 
to the place, of burial ; but no, the deed was still to be done, and I 
could not retreat. On the confines of the apartments allotted to the wo- 
men in the Shah’s palace, stands a high octagonal tower, some thirty gez 
in height, seen conspicuous from all parts of the city, at the summit of 
which is a chamber, in which he frequently reposes, and takes the air. 
It is surrounded by unappropriated ground, and the principal gate of the 
Harem is close to its base. On the top of all is a terrace, (ar spot, ah ! 
never by me to be forgotten ! ) and it was to this that our whole attention 
was now rivetted. 1 had scarcely arrived*, w hen, looking up, we saw 
three figures, two men and a female, whoso forms were lighted up by an 
occasional gleam of moonshine, that shone in a wild and uncertain man- 
ner upon them. They seemed to drag their victim between them with 
much violence, whilst she . was seen in attitude^ of supplication, on her 
knees, with her hands extended, and in all the'agony of the deepest des- 
peration. When they were at the brink of the tower, her shrieks weite 
audible j but so wild, so varied by the blasts of wind that blew round the 
btoilding, that they appeared to me like the sounds of laughing madnlss. 
We all kept a dead and breathless silence : eVen my five ruffians seemed 
moved — l was transfixed like a lump of lifeless clay, and if I am asked 
what my sensations were at that time, I'should be at a loss to describe 
them— -I was totally inanimate, and still I knew what was going on. At 
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one loud, sluill, and searching scream of the bitterest woe vgjis 
heard, which was suddenly lost jn an interval of the most frightful si* 
lence. A heavy fall which immediately succeeded, told us that all was 
over. I was then routed, and W^h my head confused, half crazed 
and half conscious, I immediately rushed to the spot 'where my 
Zeenab and her burthen lay struggling, a mangled and mutilat- 
ed corpse. She still breathed, but the convulsions of death were up- 
on her, and her lips moved as if she would speak, although the blood 
Was fast flowing from her mouth. I could not catch a word, although 
she uttered sounds that seemed like words. 1 thought she said, * My 
child I my child !’ but perhaps it was an illusion of my brain. I hung 
0OCC her 4n thd deepest despair, and having lost all sense of prudence 
and of self-’pr'esefvation, I acted so much up to my own feelings, that 
the men around me had had the smallest suspicion of my real situa- 
tion, nothing could have saved me from destruction. I even carried 
my phrensy so far as to steep my handkerchief in her blood, saying to 
myself, * This at least shall never part from me 1 ’ 1 came to myself, 
however, upon hearing the shrill aud ddemon-like voice of one of her mur- 
derers from the tower’s height, crying out, * Is she dead?’ as 
a stone/ answered one of my ruffians. r Carry her away, then,* said 
the voice. * To hell yourself/ in a suppressed tone, said another 
ruffian ; upon which my men lifted the dead body into the taboot, 
placed it upon their shoulders, and walked off with it to tire burial 
ground without the city, where they found a grave ready dug to 
receive it. I walked mechanically after them, absorbed in most me* 
lancholy thoughts j and when we had arrived at the burial-place, I sat 
myself down on a grave-stone, scarcely conscious of what was going on. 

I Watched the operations of the Na^ackchies with a sort of unmeaning 
Stare j saw them place the dead body in the earth $ then shovel the 
mould over it j then place two stones, one at the feet and the other at 
the head. When they had finished, they came up to me, and said, 

' that all was done / to which I answered, * Go home, 1 will follow/ 
They left me seated on the grave, and returned to the town.'* 

As Hajji Baba is a work which we most strongly and 
entirely recommend, our office only require^ us to give such 
specimens as shall justify our approval, and induce our reader^ 
to procure the work: and we feel unwilling to deprive 
the lovers of this species of literature of the pleasure of 
hearing the hero tell his own story, by condensing the v&ridUS 
amusing incidents, which it contains. ^ 
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Uiew of iM 'Progress of Medical Science in Europe , during the 

two last Quarters of 1823. 

[Written for the Calcutta Quarterly Review.] 

' Prom July to September , inclusive , — In the following sketch, which 
we ere about to give of the progress of Medical Science, during the 
third quarter of the year 1823, our attention will. be chiefly occupied 
with the various facts, and papers possessed of importance, which have 
appeaf&l in wdrks, allotted to the pul pose. 

No medical work, deserving of notice, has appeared during this pe- 
riod j yet medical knowledge has not been the less progressive oft that 
recount. On the contrary, we expect to be able to adduce fact* to 
.show, that the science has received several valuable additions, during 
the period, to which our notice is limited, and that it has even, made 
'a' greater progress than in times, when voluminous productions were 
daily appearing in the different departments of the healing art. 

Pathology .-!— 1 The extent of injury, which the brain may occasionally 
sustain from disease, or from external violence, without at once putting 
a termination to the life of the sufferer, has often excited the attention 
of ttiose, who have speculated respecting the extent of function, thajt 
may be imputed to this* organ. Without referring to opinions foreign 
to the objects of the present essay, we may notice the leading features 
of a case, which holds some relation to this subject, lately published by 
,Mr, Pretty > in the London Medical Repository (for Sept. 1823, p. 204.) 
A girl, twelve years of age, was seized with convulsions in the night, 
for which she was blooded from the arm. On the following day she 
complained of pain in the head, with fever, and a pulse of 120. She 
was now bled locally with leeches, and a .saline medicine with digitalis, 
as well as a purgative mixture, directed for her. Mr. Pretty Was now 
informed, that prior to the fit, she had suffered great pain from the for- 
mation of an abscess in the left eyelid. Inflammation had comqienc- 
ed about a fortnight before, and leeches and poultices had been*, freely 
applied, after which the abscess burst. There had been a free' dis- 
charge of pus ; but at the time of the fit, it had very much diminished 
in quantity. After this attack, she was so free from suffering, although 
much reduced in strength, from the plan which had been adopted, that 
Mr. Pretty left her for several days to recruit. On calling afterwards, he 
found her in bed, with a return of fever, a slow, irregular, and intermit- 
ting pulse, some disposition to delirium and insensibility, and with another 
attack of inflammation in the eyelid. She tvas^ blistered on the back of 
the neck i had the head kept cool, by the constant application of vine? 
gar and water j a few leeches were applied, and purgative medicin& 
Were again resorted to. The symptoms, however, continued to en- 
crease ; an abscess formed again in the eyelid, which burst, and dfe- 
charged a little every day. Delirium, tinnitus aurium, and restlessness, 
now supervened, and were followed by stupor, insensibility, and, hemi- 
plegia of the Hght side. The loss of motion and sensation of. that side 
was complete. This state continued for seven davs, when she died j 
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three week* after th© epileptic convulsion, and fi ye« from the 
CfD.pit^enuwyueti^ of inflammation in the eyelid. - . *•* *' *' ' 

On dissection t t^e right lateral ventricle*’ of tb e-brain was found foil 
pi water. Plunging a knife in the situation of the left ventricle/ some 
ill-conditioned, pus escaped at the- evening, which being enlarged in the 
direction of the left orbit, the walls of an abscess of very considerable 
extent were exposed, containing not less than one ounce of pus,, some 
pf which presented a dark hue, and some a healthy appearance: ajit- 
'tie feitravasated blood was also noticed. The whole-of the left hemin 
sphere of the cerebrum was diseased • it was preternaturally soft, and 
of a dirty yellow line, when compared with the right, which possessed 
the natural appearance. No distiuct left lateral ventricle rjoi^ld .-ha, 
found, so completely were its parietes broken down by suppuration. 
The abscess took a pretty straight course through the posterior, -mid- 
dle, and anterior lobes, till it reached the dura mater, in Contact >yit^. 
that portion nf the os fro n tvs, which is a little above a line drawn- horizon- 
tally vyith the summit of the crista galli, and about half an inoh from 
it on the left side : here was a perforation in that membrane, largo 
though to admit a crow’s quill. A circular portion of the bone in, 
contact with it was carious, the diameter of which was half an inch- 
The caries had penet rated both table* of bone, and very small perfora- 
tions were discovered in it, through which the gbscess must have made 
its way under the integuments of the forehead to the eyelid, where 
it discharged itself by ulcerative inflammation. 

This patient had experienced two attacks of chorea, each of five 
months duration : one occurred in 1819, and the other in 1820# $he 
afterwards complained very often of pain in the head j but as she look- 
ed well, little notice was taken of it \ and even up to the time of the 
inflammation commencing in the ejelid, her ailments were not such 
as attracted much attention. The most remarkable features of this 
case are, the relation which this disorder had with chorea, the exten- 
sive disease that must have existed in the brain before the auimal 
functions were impaired, and the external discharge of the absce$$. 

An instructive memoir has been published by Dr. Andrei, of 
Paris, in which he desciibes some very interesting cases of the 
occurrence, and rapid developement ot the adventitious tissues. 
(Archives G£n£ra'es de M&iecme, Juiilet 1823.) The first instance, 
which he adduces, is one of cancer of the stomach t which terminated 
fatally within thirty days from the appearance of the first symptoms. 
The phenomena exhibited on dissection were those usually noticed in 
cancer of this organ. The second case exhibits cancerous tumour of 
the liver, arising and terminating fatally iu three weeks. In this in- 
stance, the liver, which was large, passed beyond the edge of the ribs 
to the extent of four fingers breadth. On its convex surface several 
tu {pours, formed by a mixture of encephaloid, scirrhous, and tubercu- 
lous tissues, still in a state of crudity, projected. These tumours ex- 
tended somewhat deeply inti) the interior of the viscus : between them, 
the texture of the liver was, however, perfectly sound. Some tumours 
of the same nature surrounded and compressed the ducts of this 
organ, as well as the pyloric extremity of the stomach. Case fourth 
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k an acoouoi^pf the occurrence of Q' caocerous tumour of flie omtn* 
t^m, which terminated fatally in five weeks. ' The nefct cfase, Which 
this excellent pathologist recortbv ftiwriahes an example oPatttberfcu- 
hatis tumour ofttbe epiploon, which arrived at ah enormous volume hi 
fourteett: days.> ^Besides these, Dr.iAndra! has described several cases, 
m which tubercles have become developed in the different viscera of 
tkeabdomdn and thorax in a very short Space of time. ’ ’ 

- T\vo cases of 
Oh continent 

first time in th?S Country, by Sir Andrew Halliday ] in two late num- 
t»e?rS df the London Medical Repository. Both these instances of this 
disease— the only ones detailed by a British writer— were treated in 
thfe clinical wardsof the infirmary in Edinburgh: in both, dyspnoea, 
coWgh, debility, a weak ahdnquick pulse, pains through the whole body, 
addcmbcintion, were present. Several small tumours, slightly, painful, 
Were ob^erved beneath the integuments. Both cases terminated fatally. 

On dissection of the second case, which occurred at Edinburgh, the 
body was observed to be much emaciated, and several small black spot# 
and tumours, visible during life, were found distributed over the body, 
chiefly Ou the trunk. These tumours were largest and most numerous 
in the mammae : they were embedded in the ccihilar substance, were 
encysted, and when cut into, were found to contain a dark brown sub- 
stance, aliitost black, and of a soft pulpy consistence, which could only 
be removed very partially, by washing, from the cellular texture in 
Which it' Was deposited. 

'■ Within the abdomen , the cellular and adipose texture connected 
with the viscera had almost disappeared. The peritoneum lining the 
parietes of this cavity appeared of a blackish colour, and the black, 
matter was irregularly deposited in strige and spots within ^.Kis mem- 
brane, which had lost much of its shining and transparent appearance. . 

The omentum was similarly altered ; and several globular, shining 
tumours, of a black colour, were appended to it, which, when cut iuto, 
poured out a dark homogeneous fluid. Between the Folds of the me- 
sentery* and beneath the serous membrane of the intestines, there Avere 
numerous, black spots, and small tumours. There was some unusual 
vascularity ; and - many small vessels, containing red blood, could be 
observed upon the portion of the membranes which formed the cysts 
of the black tubercles. 

-~Gn removing the sternum and skull-cap, it was observed, that the 
who le- texture of the sternum and the anterior portion of the ribs, and 
a 1 great part of the occipital and parietal bones, were blackened, more' 
brittle, and of a softer consistence than natural, but without enlarge- 
ment- or evident alteration/ or thickening of the periosteum. Beneath' 
the pericranium, black matter Was deposited in the form of encysted , 
tumours j but when these were raised from the bone, the black mftttit 1 * . 
was found to enter by fine projections injo' foramina in the hW§l 
without the intervention of any cyst. The whole inner table orihe 
skull -was of a darker hue than natural. The substance of the br^ih 
Avaginaturakji but - several minute studs of dark matter wCr6 ' depo- 
sited in the course of the ramifications of th9 small vessels' ou the 
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membranes covering the base of the braln t and of the choroid plexus, 
.Within the thorax, a number, pf amah black tubercles, of sifn|lat/8teafe» 
lure with those in the integuments, .were situated, within t.hfiipleu* 
ra costalis j and others, of t a larger size, were attached to the surface 
of the lungs: all of them appeared ^enveloped in a slender cyst*, . /The 
substance of the lungs was dark, and some minute black .tubercles were 
embedded in it. . Similar spots were noticed within the pericardium. 
The heart was softer than natural. ”.. . - */, 

4 The appearances observed in the first case communicated td the pro- 
fession by Sir Andrew Hallidav, w ere entirely similar to. time just de- 
scribed. ! ' 

\i'* * " - > ' 1 < 

t M. Hoii'il laud has been lately engaged in re^earchesy which seeip tq 
elucidate the nature of some forms of partial dropsy, which occasion r 
ally fall under the observation of the medical practitioner. This, pqjjioi* 
logist, in an interesting memoir which he lias published, has en<|eatyoip» 
eel, by detail of several facts and observations, to show that . passive 
dropsies, or those which are not occasioned by acute or chronic in* 
Summation of the serous membranes, are produced by the influence of 
some obstacle to the venous circulation ; and that, in a considerable 
number of cases, such obstacle consists in an obliteration, of one or 
more of the venous trunks of the part, which is the seat of the dropsical 
affection. By this explanation, the author, of course, denies that they 
are occasioned by a debility, either of the general system, or of the 
lymphatic vessels. 

M. BouilJaud has introduced his pathological doctrine with the de- 
tail of seven cases, and of the appearances observed on dissection. 
Respecting these, we may only remark, that the canals of the large venous 
trunks, proceeding from the seat of the disease, were Absented to be 
completely obstructed by the deposition of coagulated lymph, or by 
the formation of a coagulum, in some instances j and, in other cases, 
these vessels were found entirely obliterated by the pressure of tu- 
mours developed in the adjoining viscera. 

As to these cases, and the observations, with which the .author 
has . accompanied them, wc may observe, that although they may 
he considered to, and assuredly do, require farther investigation,- 
>et, as far as they go, they throw considerable light on the 
pathology of , dropsical affections : how far venous, obstruction, may 
be considered a general cause of serous infiltrations,' remains to’ 
be proved by more extensive observation. Before, however* leaving 
tliis subject, we shall state the author’s .deductions from the . facts 
and considerations, which he has brought forward. 1st, “ Obliteration 
of the .veins is a, cause of dropsy, in the part where such obliteration is 
situated: as this obliteration never occupies the whole of jjthe .yepous 
system, the dropsies produced by it are partial ; it. lias been an error 
tp attribute these local dropsies to a general debility* or to an. atoj^y, qf, 
the lymphatic vessels.” 2d. “ Passive general dropsies are owing iq^ame 
obstacle to venous circulation these dropsies are anly g^nerai by*rea$qn 
of the seat of the obstacle, which exists, at the centre* atkl as^ werq^t 
the confluence of the venous system.” 34* “ That it is higbly^ece^ary 
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tor avoid confounding the dropsical affections treated of in this wbrk, 
vnth those, which arfethe result of a chronic inflammation of the serous 
fhefmbranes; they are essentially different — the cause of the ’former is 
Wholly mechanicalith&t of the latter entirely vital.” (Archives G£n£ra!es 
ile^^decine, Jirillet 1823.) ^ 

Rupture of the vena cava is an occurrence, which although occa- 
sionally mentioned by pathologists since the days, of AreUeus, has ex- 
cited .but little attention in modern times. There can be little doubt, 
if the ^mmerous instances of sudden death were more closely investi- 
gated, than they usually are, that this would be found one of its com? 
mon causes. Two very interesting cases, which have been recentljr 
detailed by Dr. Kennedy of Glasgow, in a very excellent memoir which 
he fcras published in the' London Medical Repository (for October 1823,) 
seerif' to favour this inference. The first case, which came under 
th ^observation of this very intelligent physician, was occasioned by a 
fall* Freni' a haystack. The individual was young and vigorous. His 
bafck had Struck the ground and, about an hour after the injury, he 
described' his principal sufferings as being in the organs of respiration, 
and in a circumscribed spot between the shoulders. lie died in less 
than two hours from the time of his fall. 

On dissection, a large clotted mass of purplish blood gorged the right 
thoracic cavity. It had been effused through a ragged longitudinal 
orifice, measuring six lines, in the pleural side of the vena cava superior,’ 
near the point where this vessel usually receives the azygous vein, before 
entering the capsule of the heart. About an inch above its termina- 
tion in'the right auricle, and within the pericardium, was a contraction 
of the vena cava, with a thickening of its coats, by which it lost more 
than one third of its natural calibre. t( Neither an azygous vein, nor 
other vessel adapted in any way to execute its functions, could be de- 
tected in this subject, after the most minute search.” 

** May We not,” Dr. Kennedy asks, ts from fair induction, regard 
the want of an azygous vein, the preternatural thinness, which the vena 
cava presented, and its intro- pericardiac contraction, as the circutn- 
stahees, which principally conduced to render this vessel less able to 
sustain the shock imparted to it, and all the thoracic organs by the 
fall?” 

The second case of rupture of the vena cava which Dr. Kennedy* 
has recorded,' presents still more interesting particulars than the fore- 
going. In November 1822, an active female, thirty- two years of age, 
possessing an unimpaired constitution, was seized, six days after deli- 
very of her third child, with phlegmasia dolens. From the first acces- 
sion of hfer disease, the patient constantly referred her chief sufferings 
to an intense lancinating pain, deep-seated in the abdomen, and shoot*** 
ing downwards along the spine and course of the large crural vessels 
in the affected thigh. 

1 ** Repeated abstraction of blood, free alpine evacuations, sedative 
diluents with mercurials, tepid ablutions of the surface, internal refrige- 
rants, assisted by tranquillity and abstinence, were ineffectually opposed 
to the disease. About noon of the fifteenth day of hfer illness, when 
attempting to turn herself in bed, she uttered a faint cry, fell into a 
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state of convulsive panting, which gradually became' more and more 
feeble, and, in less then half an hour, was terminated by the extinb- 
tion of life." ' 

1 Dissection. Fourteen hours after death, the patient's left limb? 
which was greatly enlarged during fife, had shrunk to nearly its 1 natural 
dimensions* Its integuments seemed to have lost all therr'fltiid c“on*» 
tents ; they were loose and puckered. The abdomen was filled with a 
thin sanguinolent fluid, and coagulated blood. This, to the amount of 
several pounds, together with the viscera, being carefully removed# * 
perpendicular rupture, with irregular edges, and measuring six. lines in 
length, was discovered in the abdominal vena cava, between the first 
and second joints of the lumbar spine, near the origin of the chytiferous 
duct. That portion of the peritoneum, which lines the lumbar region, 
was remarkably thin, and easy to be lacerated. ' 

The internal surface of the vena cava, from its origin at the corn- 
junction of the iliacs, to the point where it receives the hepatic veins, 
was thickly coated, so as to lessen its diameter, with a straw- colour- 
ed, gelatinous deposition, through which many dark brownish spots 
were interspersed. With this inorganic substance, which could readily 
be scraped off with the handle of a scalpel, the interior and fibrinous 
coats of the vessel, especially in the vicinity of the laceration, were in- 
timately blended. Its eel’nlar tunic, over the same space, was mucli 
thinned, and tore with facility. Matter of the same kind was deposit- 
ed, but in a layer of less thickness, on the concave face of the left iliac 
and corresponding femoral veins, half-way down the thigh, beyond 
which the dissection was not pursued. Th? uterine and vaginal veins 
which terminate in the left internal iliac, were filled with it ; but, on their 
being divided, the end of a small probe could, without force, ^be in- 
serted into their tubes. The cellular texture of the left thigh was 
changed into a substance resembling animal jelly. ’ 

An interesting case, which was characterized by vomiting o&^food, 
and bloody dejections, by pain and diopsical accumulation m the 
abdomen, and by a jaundiced appearance of the surface of the body, 
has been published by Mr. Ward, of the London Hospital, (London 
Medical Repository for October 1823.) On dissection, those pheno- 
mena were found to be occasioned by tubercles in the liver, which 
possessed a pulpy, cream-coloured, and carious appearance. “ The 
trunk of the vena porta was filled with a similar tumour, which com- 
pletely prevented the passage of any fluid through it." The gall-blad- 
der was distended with bile. 

. * 

Therapeutics. — A paper of considerable merit, -on delirium tre - 
%nene, or delirium ebrioeitatis, as the author denominates the disease, 
has appeared in a recent .number of the Edinburgh Medical Journal. 
Mr. Blake (the author) divides the disorder into three stages : the first 
is characterized by symptoms, which chiefly mark a defect of sensorial 
or nervous influence ; the second stage evinces considerable nervouajce- 
action, with mental alienation in its various forms and degrees ; the 
third stage usually snj>ervenes in the course of one, two, or three days, 
after the appearance of the second, and is readily recognized by the 
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which usher it ip. These several periods or 
stages are Veil described by the author, and they form the basis of the 

i^pe. praitipg^cau&eof the disorder appears to him to be the sudden ces- 
sation of the application of such stimuli to the nervous system, (through 
the medium of the digestive organs, ) the powers of which sink, in 
consequence, to the lowest ebb* When the disease terminates fatally > 
lf£ considers it tqbe owing to serous effusion within the cranium* 

TRth respect <to the method of cure* Mr, Blake recommends, during 
thpnrst stage, the practitioner to endeavour to cut short the disorder by‘ 
preventing the accession of the second. He has found, at the com- 
mencement pi ailment, effervescent draughts, in which were ten drops 
of bit* dunum, administered every second hour, with emollient, and, if 
necessary* anodyne enemata, very efficacious. In the intermediate 
hpurs, he has been in the habit of giving an ounce of rum, with a lit- 
tle warm water and sugar ; and of presenting the warm bath, or tepid 1, 
effusion, according to the strength of the patient. He also recommends 
frictions to the epigastrium, and that the head should be shaved, and well 
rubbed with strong volatile liniment. When the stomach is not irrita- 
ble, he gives camphor mixture, with ether and tincture of opium. He 
prefers rum to other spirits, because patients in this disease are habitu- 
ated to its use. 


“ If, however, after all our efforts,*’ the author has proceeded to 
state, " the second stage, or that of nervous reaction, supervene, we 
should administer full doses of opium, taking care at the same time to 
support the efforts of the system, by the assistance of diffusible stimuli,, 
and antispasmodics, such as rum, brandy, wine, or porter, and camphor 
mixture, with ether.” ** To these I have been in the habit of adding 
calomel and Dover’s powder, say two grains of the former, aud six of the 
latter, every two hours, until the system became affected, or the disease 
yielded. The warm bath should also be prescribed, with the view of 
sopthing nervous irritation, and favouring art equal distribution of the 
blood, by exciting general perspiration ; during the absence of which, 
Cold applications’ ought to be kept constantly to the bead, it* order 
to diminish sensorial action. The state of the bowels ought to be. 
watched j and whether costiveness or the nature of the egesta render 
evacuations necessary, the croton oil becomes as essential a remedy in 
this as in tile first stage.’* 

On the supervention of sleep, which ushers in the third stage, and 
is at first disturbed, and accompanied with nervous startings, Mr. Blake 
advises aU sources of annoyance to be precluded. If such, however, shqpld 
occur; and the patient awake soon, in a state of alarm and nervous^ 
agttaridb, Isome/WaVtti stimulating dftnk, With a moderate dose of opium, 
ought to be given, artctu mild hndfarf assuring conduct adopted*.' Thl&rt, 
mefmS'Wifi 'generally procure a long and refreshing sleep, from which he 
gtetieraHf awakes perfectly rational ; * after which little more is rCurtiVed 
thktti fb t/dpMt the strength, ’and gradually diminish the tptatititi&f df 
stimuli, to bring the .cortstit u tin n back to a healthy aud moderate" 

d^e^dtement. ' * ' 1 4 * ‘ 4 ” 
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A case of chronic hydrocephalus has been recorded by Mr. Barnard. 
(London Medical Repository for October 1823,) which was treated 
successfully by means of pressure. The head of the child was shaved 
perfectly clean, and broad strips o£ adhesive plaster were applied com- 
pletely around the head, from before backward j and cross strips were 
also passed from one side to the other, so as effectually to support the 
parietes of the cranium. 

T>r. Andral has furnished the profession with an account of a series 
of experiments, which he made in the Hospital La Charitd, at Paris, in 
order to ascertain the therapeutical properties of Strychnine in paralytic 
disorders. This substance, whose chemical properties are those of an 
alkali, constitutes the deleterious principle of the nux vomica j and its 
action on the animal economy is so active, when prepared in its pure 
form, that Mr. Andral considers, that a twelfth part of a grain ought 
only to be exhibited as a dose to a full-grown person at the 'commence- 
ment of its use. After detailing a number of cases in which he em- 
ployed it alone, some of which were instances of palsy supervening to 
apoplexy, others paraplegic seizures, and the greater number cases of 
partial paralysis occasioned by the preparations of lead, he deduces the 
following inferences from his observations. 

1st. Pure Strychnine acts upon man like the extract of nux vomica, 
but with much greater intensity. 

2d f .The action of strychnine is so energetic, that it ought to be 
used with the greatest precaution. Its effects, moreover, vary in a re- 
markable manner, according to the susceptibility of the individual. 

3d. Considered as regards its therapeutical properties, strychnine 
is more or less efficacious, according to the kind of paralysis which we 
may endeavour to combat with it. When employed in those cases 
wherein paralysis is connected with an inflammatory state of the brain 
or marrow, it may, very probably, augment the symptoms. In those 
subjects who are hemiplegic after cerebral haemorrhage, this alkali is 
most commonly useless, and it is even to be feared that it may occa- 
sion inflammation of the cerebral substance around the apoplectic 
foyer. But there are cases in which, as if by a sort of habit, the pa- 
ralysis would seem still to remain after the absorption of the extrava- 
sation: such cases may yield to strychnine. 

Lastly. This alkali seems to be especially efficacious against, para- 
lysis, the cause of which cannot be referred to a lesion of the nervous 
centres j such as, more particularly, the species of paralysis to which 
individuals are subject who handle the preparations of lead. Of nine 
cases treated with this substance, six have been cured. 

A very excellent paper, on the modifications and treatment of warns- 
mus, has been published by Dr. Darwall , of Birmingham, (London 
Medical Repository for August 1823.) t( There . are,!’ he has 
served, “ perhaps, very few instances of marasmus in which it is not 
advisable to commence the treatment with purgatives, though . it may 
not. always be, safe to rely upon them solely for a cure. And,- here 
great caution is necessary, not to be deceived by the report of the pa- 
rents with regard to the bowels : it is no unusual thing to be told, that 
the child is extremely relaxed, and that the bowels are moved seven or 
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eight times in the course of the day, when stricter enquiry shows that, 
although the child makes frequent attempts, little or nothing passes 
away. Here it t can scarcely be necessary to observe, that purgatives 
are absolutely required ; and, indeed, no other means can be advan- 
tageously employed till the bowefc have been cleared out. Even, 
however, where diarrhoea really exists, much matter will still remain 
on the bowels j and though the more powerful purgatives, as calomel 
and scammony, might be injurious, it is quite essential to give some- 
thing which may effectually dislodge tfce offending matter. "When this 
lies, as it generally does, in the lower part of the alimentary canal, 
glysters, with oil of turpentine, will be a powerful assistance, and will 
most completely destroy any ascarides which may be present, and 
which so usually accompany the disorder. As an aperient medicine, 
under such eircu instances, nothing can be found more beneficial than 
castor oil ; and disagreeable as this drug is to adult persons, it is not 
often refused by joung children. 

“.When diarrhoea attends marasmus, the dejections will for a long 
period consist of nothing but a dark-coloured, slimy, and offensive mat- 
ter ; and if occasionally a more natural evacuation should appear, it is 
quickly superseded by these diseased secretions. After the exhibition 
of castor oil, a great quantity of small black pellets, resembling sheep 
dung, are usually expelled, and it will often require repetition of the 
medicine before they entirely disappear. Sometimes, when this is ef- 
fected, the disease vanishes, but much more frequently considerable de- 
rangement of the animal functions continues : the cough, bad appe- 
tite, furred tongue, and restlessness, remain, and demand additional 
treatment. If, under these circumstances, purgatives be persisted in, 
the disorder is only increased, the debility and emaciation are aug- 
mented, and death speedily closes the scene. 

* c When diarrhoea continues, the hydrargyrum cum creta, with two 
or three grains of rhubarb, twice a day, is a very useful medicine; and 
I have found, the diarrhoea having previously stopped, the infusions 
of chamomile and rhubarb, given in such proportion as to ensure a 
tonic effect, particularly serviceable, with one or two grains of calomel, 
at first every day, and afterwards only every other day. M 

The author of this essay has detailed several interesting cases illus- 
trative of the pathology of marasmus, and of the treatment which he 
recommend-* f these we cannot enter upon. 

Fourteen cases of amenorrhoea have been published by Dr. Lavagna, 
of Milan, (Annali Universal di Medicina, Milano 1823,) in which in- 
jections into the vagina, with ten or twelve drops of the volatile alkali, 
iii two spoonfulls of warm milk, and repeated several times in the day,^ 
uniformly procured a return of the catamenia, in the space of five or six 
days at the farthest, and sometimes at the end of twenty-four hours. 
Dr *L. has further informed us, that it uniformly caused all the con- 
comitant symptoms to disappear, and was equally successful in 
every habit of body, and in every temperament of constitution. 
He has observed, that in general this injection produced a more 
or less disagreeable sensation in the vagina, according to the re- 
lation existing between the quantity of the alkali and the sensibility of 
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the' parts j but in*no instance did he observe any unpleasant effects 
from its use. 

An excellent memoir on the cholera infantum has appealed in the 
latest number of the American Medical Recorder which has reached 
this country, (No. 21, p. 49.) its author. Dr. Howell, 6f Phila- 
delphia, considers it to be endemic, during the summer and autumn 
months, in that city and he views it as holding a close relation to bili- 
ous remittent and continued fevers, from the circumstance of its pre- 
valence when these forms of (ever are predominant amongst adults. 
It seems very probable that these disorders are produced by the same, 
or similar causes ; and that the irritation of dentition, the ingestion of 
acrid, acid, and too much food, together with the accumulation of dis- 
ordered secretions, may determine the disease to the mucous surfaces 
of the digestive canal. 

When the gastric irritability is urgent in this disease, Dr. Howell 
recommends lime-water with milk, or, what is far preferable, solutions 
of the bi -carbonate of potash, with a few drops of laudanum or pare- 
goric elixir. If, however, the vomiting should still continue, a blister may 
be placed over the epigastrium. In the commencement of the com- 
plaint, if there be much febrile excitement, and if the child be of a 
plethoric habit, bleeding may be resorted to. He next advises calo- 
mel, to be exhibited in combination with ipecacuanha and opium : this 
medicine, he very justly remarks, tends to bring away bilious stools, 
while it tends to calm irritation, and to determine to the surface of the 
body. To these means should be added the tepid bath, when the sur- 
face is dry and harsh j and, when the energies of the system are re- 
duced, the warm bath, and frictions with stimulating substances, ought 
to be adopted. 

The employment of acupuncturation in anasarcous swelling has 
been adopted in several instances with success. Dr. Tweed ale, of 
Lynn-Regis, has published a case of its efficacy in a late number of the 
London Medical Repository, (October 1823, p. 313.) The serous infil- 
tration passed off with great celerity, and no appearance of irritative or 
of erysipelatous inflammation could be detected around the punc- 
tures. 

SujtGCBY. — A very important case of axillary aneurism has been re- 
corded by Mr. Bullcn *, Surgeon to the Lynn Dispensary, in which 
the subclavian artery was tied above the clavicle, and the patient re- 
covered, after several untoward circumstances, which occured during 
the subsequent treatment of the case. The patient, a sailor, was sixty 
years of age, and was admitted into the dispensary for a soft pulsating 
tumour, of an oval and conical form, situated oh the right side, and ex- 
tending obliquely from the sternal end of the third rib, to a little abbve, 
and \vithin one-fourth of the humoral end of the clavicle. It qould 
be partly emptied of its „ contents by pressure, but would gradually re- 
turn to its former size on the pressure being removed ; and at the same 
time, on applying the ear, a purring -noise, at each systole of the heart, 

1 * * , i v ; 

* London Medical Repository for September 1823, p. IDO. 
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was very distinctly beard. The right. arm and hand were frequently 
benumbed, and, at times, very painful, and slightly swollen. The pul- 
sation of the brachial and radical arteries was so feeble as scarcely to 
be felt. 

Mr. Bullen, assisted by Dr. Wh/ting, performed the operation a few 
days after he presented himself at the dispensary. The usual way of 
tying the artery above the clavicle was adopted : some difficulty, how- 
ever, was experienced, in attempting to pass the ligature around the 
artery, until jt was more fully exposed by a partial division of the an- 
terior scalenus muscle. After the operation was accomplished, nothing 
of importance occurred until the sixteenth day after its performance, 
when some haemorrhage broke out, and recurred, several times, at more 
or less distant intervals j but, notwithstanding these occurrences, and 
the extensile suppurations from the sac, which even extended to the 
bronchia, the patient, at the end of three months and a half, was per- 
fectly recovered, and could use both arms freely. The management of 
this very important case — the first successful one of axillary aneurism, 
that has appeared in this country — is very creditable^to the talents of 
Mr. Bullen. 

Two interesting cases have been published by Mr. Liston\, of Edin- 
burgh, wherein the operation of Tracheotomy was performed success- 
fully. The first case was one of CEdema Glottidis, from chronic in- 
flammation, and serous infiltration of the cellular substance of the 
larynx. The patient, (a man aged 36 years,) has continued to breathe 
through the tube inserted in the trachea during several months j and 
Mr. Liston considers it to be exceedingly doubtful whether or not the 
obstruction of the larynx will ever be so far removed, as to admit of the 
closure of the artificial opening. 

The second operation of tracheotomy performed by this active sur- 
geon, was on a child of eight years of age, who had received a violent 
injury on the larynx from a fall. A quantity of coagulated blood and 
bloody mucous was evacuated by the opening thus made j and when the 
discharge and coughing had ceased, a tube was then introduced, with 
most marked relief. 

Dr Sutton has lately published some useful remarks, (Medical Re- 
pository for Sept. 1 823,) with cases, in support of the advantages that 
may accrue* to the treatment of sloughing phagedsena, and of all irrita- 
ble sores, from keeping them as long, and as completely excluded from 
the external air as possible. This is apart of surgical practice, which 
has been much injured by the adoption of vague hypothesis in prefer- 
ence to rational experience : to the latter source of knowledge Dr. 
Sutton wishes to draw the attention of surgeons, especially in 
treatment of the disorders just alluded to. 

# It will be observed, in the brief sketch, which we have now given, 
that, although we have had no ex professo treatises, and no voluminous 
works to notice, as belonging to this particular epoch, it has been 
more than usually productive of valuable facts and observations, which, 
though they have cofne before the profession in an unpretending man- 
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ner, are not the le§£ valuable on that account. The largest works of- 
ten contribute the least to the advancement of science. While particular 
observations and essays, and the contribution of accurately observed facts, 
furnish the best basis of medical doctrines and therapeutical precepts. , 

• — < 

Sketch, from October to December , inclusive. — Amongst the some- 
what numerous treatises, facts, and observations, which have appeared 
during the period embraced by this sketch, we will confine our- 
selves to those of a more practical nuture, and to* those real ac- 
quisitions, which have been made to our knowledge, in some branches 
of the science. It would be impossible to give an outline of all that 
has appeared, doubtless well deserving a very favourable mention, 
within the limits to which we are necessarily confined : we will, there- 
fore, exclude, us far as we may be able, the more common facte, the 
illustration of acknowledged principles of the science , and the more 
trite observations , which may occasionally present themselves to our view. 

Pathology. — M. Rostan’s researches respecting softening of the 
brain, seem to us the most important production that has appeared on 
this branch of medical science, within the period to which we limit this 
sketch. Although this particular morbid condition of the brain had 
been frequently noticed by, and, consequently, was well known to phy- 
sicians, yet no full and satisfactory treatise on the subject had appeared 
before the work of M, Rostnn*. 

Softening of the brain is described by him as varying in degree , in 
situation , and in colour. With respect to degree , it is sometimes as 
thin as ** bouillie various gradations intervening between this and 
the natural structure, although the middle state between these two ex- 
tremes is the most frequent. When the softening is by no means con- 
siderable, it is difficult to appreciate it, unless there be also change of 
colour, which frequently happens. 

The colour of the softened portion may be yellowish, greenish, rose- 
coloured, red, chesnut, like Ices of wine, or of a dull white. These 
shades may be met with in a larger or smaller number, at the same 
time, in the same individual. The greenish yellow is commonly found, 
in cases where the softening has been subsequent to an old attack of 
apoplexy. The rose-coloured shade, more or less red, is discovered in 
cases where the disease has been primary : it shows itself more particu- 
larly towards the circumference, and especially on the convolutions. 
The lees of wine colour is not uncommon : it gives to the softened 
part the appearance of a scorbutic spot, or of an ecchymosis. The sof- 
tened portion is often of a dull white colour like milk, the whiteness 
qf the medullary substance seeming heightened by the contrast. These 
are the colours which M. Rostan has most frequently observed, but the 
intermediate or other shades may likewise exist. 

As to the situation of this morbid structure, it may be either super** 
ficial or profound. If the' lesion be superficial, the convolutions are 

* Recherche* sur le Ramollisement du Ccrvcau ; Ouvragc dans lequel oa 
s’efforce de distiugaer les diverges Affections de c© Vi sc ere par des Signes Carac* 
teristiques. Par Leon Rostan, Proff. de Medecinc Clinique. Paris. J823. 
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f&und tumefied and disfigured, either in a circumscribed part., or in the 
xv'hole of the hemisphere, rarely in both, but always in a more or less 
uneven manner. Wh^ri*these parts are touched, they are found mani- 
festly softer than those which have preserved their primitive form and 
colour. If they be cut with a scalpel, the edges which form the seg- 
ments arc obtuse, rounded, and uneven. When the back or the handle 
of a scalpel, or any blunt body, is passed over the altered part, a portion 
of this substance is commonly removed by it, which does not occur 
when its consistence is natural. This superficial form of the lesion 
follows the convolutions, dipping with them into all their soundings. 

The alteration is often, however, seated deeply, although the superfi- 
cial softening is, perhaps, the most frequently observed. Indeed all 
the parts of the brain are exposed to this disorganization. The corpora 
striata and* thalami optici are, according to M. Rostan, the most 
commonly affected with it ; after them the central part of the hemi- 
spheres, the middle lobe being its frequent seat. He has not observed 
it in the falx cerebri. The cerebellum and cerebral prolongations are 
not exempt from it. M. S. Pinel has often witnessed this species of 
lesion in the spinal marrow. 

At these different depths, the softening may be more or less exten- 
sive — it may be the size of a haricot-bean, or it may occupy a great 
part of one lobe of the brain. The centre of the altered part is always 
more softened than the circumference, and the latter resumes its natural 
consistence in an irregular, indeterminate, and gradual manner. It 
is rare that both hemispheres are affected : when such is the case, the 
one is always more affected than the other. The same hemisphere 
may be softened in different degrees, in several parts ; the softening 
may also accompany every other organic derangement of the biain. 

With respect to the nature of this particular lesion, M. Rostan con- 
cludes, that, although a Careful examination of the phenomena, indicat- 
ing its presence during the life of the patient, evinces the frequency of 
its inflammatory character, vet it is not essentially the result of inflam- 

# * r 

rnation. He e\en has often observed it after symptoms of an opposite 
nature to those showing the existence of inflammation. He therefore 
concludes, that it is sometimes inflammatory, and sometimes not. 

M. Rostan has divided the symptoms characterizing this morbid state 
of the brain, iuto two stages. Those marking the first, being common 
to many diseases, are uncertain. They consist of severe, but not con- 
stant pain of the head, lasting sometimes for several months ; diminu- 
tion of the mental faculties — altered manner — hypochondriasis — drow** 
siness— numbness of the limbs, sometimes with stiffness and contrac- 
tion t the sensibility sometimes impaired, and at others morbidly 
creased ; occasionally delirium, with great agitation, ending in mental 
alienation or imbecility. Perversion of sight, or even blindness, fre- 
quently supervenes, and sometimes deafness : the other senses are but 
little affected, The digestive functions become variously impaired ; and 
the urine is retained with difficulty. The pulse varies very much, but 
is seldom increased in frequency ; sometimes it becomes slower than 
natural. 
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After these symptoms have continued for a longer or shorter period, 
the patient suddenly, or gradually, loses the use of one or more of his 
limbs, or of one half of his body : sometimes he is comatose, but more 
frequently the understanding remains perfect. When the attack comes 
on suddenly, the patient generally recovers the use of his intellects on 
the next day 5 but fresh symptoms quickly come on, and he dies be- 
tween the fourth and the fifteenth day, presenting the appearance of 
typhus fever. 

Rigidity of the limbs, occasionally with great pain op being touched, 
frequently prevails ; convulsions seldom occur. The face may be ei- 
ther flushed or pale: and pain in the head now comes on, even if it 
had not existed during the first stage j or, if it formerly existed, it now 
becomes aggravated. The patient is generally able, after a little hesi- 
tation, to place the hand on some particular part of the head, on being 
asked to do so ; and this is almost always the seat of the softening, and 
opposite the paralyzed side. Delirium is not a frequent occurrence j 
but coma, more or less complete, is very common. 

With respect to the absolute duration of the disease, it may run its 
course in a few days, or it may continue for months, or even for years, 
according to the severity of the symptoms. In point of frequency, 
M. Rostan considers it to be the most common lesion of the brain, 
and more frequent even than apoplexy. 

M. Rostan notices amongst the most common exciting causes of 
this disease, the action of a scorching sun, or of intense cold violent 
percussion of the head j intense thought ; long watchings violent pas- 
sions, especially chagrin j and the abuse of wine, spirits, and narcotics. 

Passing from the nervous system to the vascular, the chief topic which 
has been presented to our notice is the pathology of Phlegmasia Dolena , 
or swelled leg. This disease, although frequently severe mid protracted, 
seldom terminates fatally. Cases, however, which have terminated in 
this way, have occurred to Dr. D. Davis, or have been communicated 
to him by practitioners j and these have furnished him with the oppor- 
tunity of ascertaining the appearances exhibited by the disorder on 
dissection. 

From the data which Dr. Davis has thus obtained, he has endea- 
voured, and, apparently, with much success, to frame a proximate cause 
for this disease — an attempt which ha3 frequently been rngde with- re- 
spect to it, in modern times. 

He conceives the disease <f always to consist of a violent inflammation 
of one or more of the principal veins within, and in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the pelvis, producing an increased thickness of their coats, 
t the formation of false membranes on their internal surface, a gradual 
coagulation of their contents, and occasionally a destructive suppuration 
of their whole texture ; in consequence of which, the diameters of the 
Cavities of these important vessels become so greatly diminished, sorrie- 
times so totally obstructed 1 , as to be rendered mechanically incompetent 
to\carry forward into their correspondent trunks the venous blood 
brought to them by their inferior contributory branches*.” 

* Transactions of the Medico* Clurargical Society of London, Vol. xii. Part II. 
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• In order to support this vie\v> Dr. Davis relates the particulars of four 
cases, with the post mortem appearances ; and alludes to some others, 
tending to prove the accuracy of his opinion. 

Three very interesting cases of Aneurism of the Aorta has been pub- 
lished by Mr. Ward*, showing ho\$ far this disease is capable of as- 
suming the characters of cynanche laryngea, in its chronic form, and, 
consequently* of being mistaken for it. In all those cases, the pressure 
of the aneurism on the trachea had flattened this tube, and excited some 
degree of chronic inflammation in its internal membrane. 

The occurrence of small-pox after vaccination, is one of the most in- 
teresting topics, to which vve can solicit attention. Dr. Gregory f, phy- 
sician to the Small-pox Hospital, London, has lately published an im- 
portant memoir on the subject, which contains much interesting infor- 
mation. With a view of showing, how far the prevalence of small-pox 
after vaccination is on the increase, he has given, in a table, the total 
number of admissions into the Small -pox 1 (ospilal in ten different \ears, 
distinguishing such as occurred after real or presumed vaccination. 

“ From this table it appears, that, in the year 1810, the proportion of 
cases of small-pox succeeding vaccination to the whole number of ad- 
missions, was as 1 in 30; in 181.3, as 1 in 17 ; in 1819, as i in 6 ; 
in 1821, as 1 in 4 ; and during the year 1822, as 1 in 3^.” 

The next subject of interest to which Dr. Gregory has directed his 
attention, is the influence which the vaccine virus appears to exert over 
certain effects of the variolous poison, even when it altogether fails of 
imparting a perfect security from its future invasion. Here he has in- 
formed us — u 1st. That vaccination docs not appear to lessen the vio- 
lence, or shorten the duration of the eruptive stage of fever, which is 
generally as severe, and even sometimes severer and longer in its dura- 
tion, than that of casual confluent small-pox. 2nd. That it does not ap- 
pear to influence the quantity of eruption upon the skin. 3rd. That the 
great power of vaccination unquestionably consists in modifying the 
progress of the injlammalion in the variolous eruption.” Here the ef- 
fects of inoculation are opposed to those of vaccination. ** Inoculation 
lessens the quantity , but does not alter, in tlie slightest degree, the 
progress of inflammation in that which is brought, out. Vaccination, on 
the other hand, while it does not sensibly affect the quantity of the erup- 
tion, always Influences. more or less, the progress of inflammation, 
however copious the eruption may be. 4th. Though vaccination mo- 
difies, in a large proportion of cases, the progress of inflammation in the 
skin and throat, “ it does not affect the course of the disease when the 
disorder fixes itself on other parts, particularly on the brain. It h ia 
this nianner that sinall-pox, after vaccination, occasionally proves fatal.’*'* 
Dr. <Cr. has adduced two cases, in which cerebral symptoms supervened 
iiuthe advanced stage of small-pox after vaccination: the brain, how- 
ever, on dissection, exhibited no appearance gf disease. 

Haviug thus described the manner in which previous vaccination modi- 
fies small-pox. Dr. Gregory has next noticed the degree to which such 

* London Medical Repository for Nov. 182.}. 

*1' Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vul. xii. Fart II, 
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modification takes place. This varies very greatly. Sometimes the dis- 
ease is so highly modified after vaccination, that it is often confounded 
with Varicella, or chicken-pox, and some other popular eruptions. 
ft On the other hand, the modification is, in some few cases, so tri/ling, 
as hardly to be perceptible. Between these extremes, every possible 
gradation has been noticed. Of the fifty-seven cases of small-pox after 
vaccination, admitted into the Small *pox Hospital in 1822, forty-four 
were discharged in perfect health within fourteen days from the period 
of their admission. There were^five fatal cases.” r 

Dr. Gregory considers, that small-pox after vaccination unquestion- 
ably prevails in particular families; showing, that in them there exists 
some peculiar susceptibility of the variolous poison. This agrees with 
the observations of various practitioners : some instances which fully 
support it, have come under our own observation. Dr. <G. has next 
stated, that the great majority of cases of small-pox subsequent to vac- 
cination, which were brought to the Small- pox Hospital, have been 
persons between the age of fifteen and twenty- one. Nineteen was 
the average age of the whole. lie has imputed the more frequent oc- 
currence of the disease at this epoch, to something in the habit of bo- 
dy peculiar to that age, rather than to the influence of vaccination on 
the system having been, in some degree, worn out in the progress of 
life. To this opinion we cannot subscribe. Indeed, wc are much in- 
clined to infer, that the lapse of a few more years will show us, that 
vaccination furnishes by no means a permanent exemption from small- 
pox; and that, in almost every instance, a vaccinated individual may 
he infected by the disease, provided several years have elapsed since the 
period of vaccination, and the exposure to small-pox has taken place 
under circumstances favourable to infection. 

Several particulars connected with the pathology of Hydrophobia 
have lately attracted notice, M. Marrochetti*, a surgeon who had 
resided some time in the Ukraine, had stated, that a peasant in that 
country had pointed out to him the occurrence of pustules under the 
tongues of those bitten by a rabid animal ; that these pustules form 
before the developement of the hydrophobic symptoms, without attract- 
ing the notice of the patient, and soon disappear: and that the 
opening and subsequent cauterization of them, with the internal' use of 
the decoction of dyer’s broom, ('Genista lutea tinctoria ,) always succeed- 
ed in preventing the supervention of this frightful malady. M. Maro- 
chetti had, moreover, stated, that he saw a number of individuals, who 
were bitten by a rabid dog, treated in this way by the peasant, from 
whom he obtained his information; and that he had subsequently 
^trea>ed a number of persons under similar circumstances by the same 
means, and in no case had hydrophobia supervened. An event which 
occurred on the 12th October 1822, at Brulay, enabled M. Magistelf, 
a physician at Saintes, in France, to inquire into the correctness 'of 
M. Marochetti’s observatiens. 

Several individuals of both sexes, and some sheep, having been bit- 
ten by a rabid dog, M. Magistel was sent by the administrative authori- 

* Edinburgh Medical Journal for April 1823. 

t Journal Ueneral de Medeciue, Septembrc 1 823. 
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tigs, and be cauterized the wounds 48 hours after the accident. He 
carefully watched for the pustules mentioned by M. Marochetti, and, 
in several of those individuals, he observed pustules arise under the 
tongue, unknown to the patients, without any prqgursory .symptoms, 
and without occasioning pain, or cramping the movements of this or- 
gan. Some of these pustules appeared on the sixth day : others sub- 
sequently, and the last on the thirty-second day. M. Magistel has dis- 
tinguished them into two species, which he has denominated the Crys- 
talline and the Opaque. The crystalline pustules are projecting, round- 
ed, transparent, of the size and form of hemp-seed, and contain a limpid 
aud serous fluid. The opaque pustules are flattened, of a circular form* 
of the size of a lentil, and covaged with a brownish pellicle, without 
transparency. The former seem situated at the superficies of the inferior 
surface of the tongue; the latter appear to penetrate into the substance 
of the organ. Almost all these pustules were situated on the sides of 
the fraenum linguae, and on the lateral parts of the inferior surface of that 
organ ; but a very small number were seen on the edges and extremity 
of the tongue. 

The crystalline pustules appeared at^a period when the hydrophobic 
symptoms had not manifested themselves in any of those who had been 
bitten, and they did not appear in all the individuals. The opaque 
showed themselves at a more advanced period, all the bitten, without 
exception, exhibiting them. M. Magistel opened the pustules, evacuated 
their contents, and afterwards cauterized them, and gargled with the 
decoction of the “genista,” as recommended by M. Marochetti. The 
cauterization of both species of pustules was soon followed by their per- 
fect cicatrization. 

The decoction of the broom was perseveringly administered to all who 
were bitten, and was used for washing their wounds. Of ten bitten, 
whom M. Magistel attended, five died with all the symptoms of con- 
firmed hydrophobia, notwithstanding cauterization of the sublingual 
pustules, and the use of the decoct um genistae. So for, therefore, as the 
cases of M. Magistel go, we fear that but little dependance can be 
placed upon the success of M. Marochetti’s mode of treatment. The 
discovery* however, of the existence of pustules beneath the tongue of 
the bitten individual, during the interval which elapses between the re- 
ceipt ot the injury, and the developeiueut of the malady, is a very im- 
portant fact/ and one which may lead to greater success in the treat- 
ment of this hitherto incurable disease. 

M. Villermfc* has also ver) lately observed sublingual pustules, in the 
case of a female bitten by a mad dog. The issue of this case was not 
known at the time when M. Villerme made this statement. • 

One great question in pathology is, whether or not hydrophobia and* 
the vaccine disease are the only maladies which may be transmitted 
from the lower animals to man ; or if a similar transmission may like- 
wise take place brother disorders to which the lower animals are sub- 
ject ; and in the latter being the case, what are those diseases ? In 
order to solve this question. Professor Renter, of Breslau, lias adduced 

* Revue Meditate, A6ut 1823. 
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a number of facts, which tend to prove, in a very conclusive mannej, 
that certain other diseases, such as the violent coryza of horses, the 
plica of animals covered with hair, the gangrenous inflammation of the 
spleen, which occurs in cow\s, &c. may, from immediate contact, be 
transmitted from tfffe animal to the human species, and these give rise 
to disorders entirely resembling tho£e which gave them origin*. 

Therapeutics. — The first, topic in this department of our subject 
to which wc shall advert, is the treatment of that structural derange- 
ment of the brain to which M.. Rostan has directed particular atten- 
tion. Here, however, we have little information of a 'positive nature 
furnished us by the work of this physician : indeed he considers the 
disease almost uniformly fatal, wliqp its existence is evinced by une- 
quivocal symptoms, or when the second stage of the disorder is fully 
formed : when, however, we have reason to infer its existence in its 
first stage, it may be combated with success. 

M. Rostan recommends general and local bloodlettings alvine evacua- 
tions, and revulsives, according to the particular circumstances of the case, 
and as it may reasonably appear that the disease is connected with 
inflammatory action. When itjseems to supervene on a suppressed 
eruption, or suppressed haemorrhage, or any other habitual evacuation, 
these may be advantageously restored. 

In the seeond period of the disorder, the same means are also requir- 
ed ; but the severity of the symptoms demand that they should be 
more energetic. If the disease appear to be of an inflammatory na- 
ture, after having combated the supposed cause, recalled a haemorrhage, 
discharge, eruption, &c. which may have been suppressed, the anti- 
phlogistic treatment becomes indispensable. General and local blood- 
letting, diluents, gentle laxatives, demulcents, and strict diet, should 
be ordered. 

When the disease does not present an inflammatory character, it be- 
comes necessary not only to enjoin abstinence from debilitating means, 
but, from the commencement, to apply rubefacients, to throw irritants 
inlo the great intestines, and to have recourse to tonics, aromatics, in- 
ternal excitements, &c. 

M. Rostan considers that, whenever the symptoms which characterize 
the first period of the disease manifest themselves, such as headache, 
vertigo, somnolency, loss of memory, numbness, diminution, exaltation, 
perversion of the intellectual faculties, they must be immediately treat-' 
ed by the means just pointed out, adapted according to the varying 
circumstances of the case ; and that a system of strict regimen should 
be entered on. Wine, spirits, coffee, and spices, should be avoided 4 
as v/ell as every species of excess at table. The regimen ought to be 
^mild and moderate, and the diet easy of digestion, but not too nutritious. 
Warm, as well as cold bathing, should be interdicted. Cold lotions to 
the head may be advantageous, provided that we do not permit reac- 
tion to be established, in the inflammatory form of the disorder : un- 
der the same circumstances, pediluvia containing mustard may be em- 
ployed. The ordinary excretions inay be kept up j but coitus must 


* Archives Gencr. de Mcdecine, Sept. 1823. 
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carefully avoided. Too violent exercise, exposure to the sun’s rays 
violent emotions, long study, and watching, should be carefully shunned. 

Dr. Davis, in the paper on Phlegmasia Dolens y to which we have 
already alluded, has made but little addition to our knowledge of the 
treatment of this disease. He seerps to place considerable confidence 
in the administration of the powder of digitalis, given in the dose of 
two grains, and repeated every two, or at furthest every three hours, 
until the patient has taken from twenty- five to thirty gains, when it 
should be exhibited more slowly, and^uspended as soon as any of its 
peculiar effects are produced. 

In a very interesting case of Purpurea Haemorrhagic a , by Mr. 
Thompson*, of Whitehaven, the success of the active administration 
of the oil of turpentine has been very satisfactorily illustrated. Mr, 
T. very properly gave this remedy at first in doses of about half a 
dram, mixed up with the yolk of egg; he afterwards combi ued it with 
castor oil, and gave it in larger doses, as soon as it began to show its 
effects on the kidneys, and thus made it operate on the bowels. He 
alternated this mode of exhibiting it for a few days, when the disease 
was nearly removed. When convalescence took place, he gave the 
turpentine in half-dram doses night and morning; and tincture of 
columba, with the dilute sulphuric acid, through the day. 


In a case of vomiting of blood, recorded by Mr. Denton +, in which 
the dilute sulphuric acid, with neutral salts and bloodletting, had prov- 
ed unsuccessful, the exhibition of three grains of the superacetute ot 
lead, combined with five grains of the extract of conium, and lepeated 
every two hours, proved efficacious: the third dose put a slop to the 
haemorrhage. The superacetate was then discontinued, and a mixture ot 
neutral salts, infusion of roses, and tincture of digitalis, was substituted : 


the patient recovered. 


Some interesting cases of Pyrosis have been published by Dr. Car- 
ter}, of Canterbury, in an excellent report of the diseases treated in 
the Kent Hospital chiring the year 1823. Dr. C. exhibited the oxyde 
of bismuth in this disease, commencing with doses of five grains, three 
times a day, with fifteen grains of the compound powder of tragacantb. 
The dose Of the bismuth was afterwards increased to eight grains. 
When costiveness supervened, it was combated by aperients given night 
and morning; or by pills taken at bed-time, containing calomel, rhu- 
barb, and extract of hyosciamus. 

An interesting instance of Diabetes has been recorded by Dr. Carter, 
in the same report, which was treated successfully by warm clothing, 
a scruple of Dover’s powder at night, and hard work, so as to promote 
a copious perspiration. 


• * London Medical Repository for November 1823. 
t London Medical Repository for November 1823. 

t A General Report of the Medical Diseases treifted in tbe Kent Hospital, from 
January to Jtilv 1823, with a particular Account of the more important Cases. By 
H. W. Carter,' M. D. F. R. S, &c. London Medical Repository for November 
and December 1823. 
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A memoir on the medicinal use of the Prussic Acid, by Dr. Heller*, 
lias furnished us with some interesting information respecting the em- 
ployment of this remedy. He has found it of no avail in pulmonary con- 
suuiption. In hooping-cough, however, and in haemoptysis, he consi- 
ders it to be possessed of considerable efficacy. Iu diseases of the heart, 
he has found it of most signal service. He has stated six examples of 
persons affected with aneurism of the heart, in whom he has been ena- 
bled, by means of this acid, to diminish the force of the palpitations, by 
weakening the contractions, and by moderating the flow of blood towards 
the organ. Taken, at first, in doses of ten drops in twenty-four hours, 
this medicine has been carried to the extent of above sixty drops, not 
only without inconvenience, but with the effect of producing a marked 
improvement, after other remedies had failed. It is of importance to 
observe, that the effects of the remedy, according to Dr. Heller, are 
not perceptible in the commencement of the treatment, and that it is 
only when the dose has arrived at thirty or forty drops in the day, that 
the abatement of the circulation is observed. 

In Epilepsy, the prussic neid seemed to have the effect of postpon- 
ing the fit, and sometimes of rendering it less violent. In cases of 
hysteria, it was of great service : in hypochondriasis, it completely failed. 

The efficacy of this medicine in dyspepsia , and in those functional 
disorders of the heart accompanying that disease, has been recently 
contended for by Dr. Macleodf. We can support the opinion of this 
physician, with respect to its beneficial employment in those disorders, 
by our own experience. 

The sulphate of quinina lias lately been much employed on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, and especially in France, in those cases, in which the 
use of tonics is indicated. Its use also in Great Britain is becoming ge- 
neral. An excellent paper on the medical properties of this substance 
has been published by Dr. Elliotsonf. lie gave this medicine in the 
latter stage of typhus fever, and in intermiltents, with complete success : 
five grains were prescribed every six hours, in the form of pill. Dr. El- 
liotson next tried the simple quinitia ; and in eleven cases of ague, which 
he has detailed, it proved completely successful. This physician ha« 
never observed the slightest unpleasant effects, either from the quinina, 
or its sulphate, although he has frequently given them every day for 
several weeks, and has pushed the dose to the extent of a scruple in 
twenty- four hours. Five grains of the sulphate Dr. E. regards as the 
largest dose that can be necessary : much larger doses have been given 
in France. The practitioners there, however, have not been so fortu- 
nate with respect to the effects of the remedy. They have found, that 
the s 4 udden arrest of the paroxysms of ague have been much more fre- 
quently followed by inflammation of the liver and spleen, and these by 
dropsies, than before this substance came into use. We should be led 
to expect this result, especially iu the more inflammatory kinds of ague, 
when proper evacuations, by means of cathartics and deobdtruenfs, 
have not been attended to, either before, or during the exhibition of the 

* Revue Medicate, for August and September 1823. 

t Medical and Physical Journal for December 1823. 

$ Transactions of the Medico- CUirurgical Society. Vol. xii. Part II. 
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aeniedy under consideration— -a species of neglect which French phy- 
sicians are very guilty of, in the treatment of intermittent fevers. 

Dr. Coster of Paris has furnished us with some interesting remarks 
on the medicinal effects of Iodine, et Particular circumstances,” says 
Dr. Coster, “ having led me to regain for eight months in Geneva, 
with this distinguished practitioner, (Dr. Coindet, who introduced this 
substance into medical practice, and has employed it very extensively,) 

I was enabled to observe accurately the good effects of iodine in en- 
largements of the glands, especially tte thyroid gland, and in scrofulous 
tumours. M. Coindet first of all employed this medicine under the 
form of alcoholic tincture, and obtained very surprizing effects from its 
administration in goitre. It was not long before he perceived that 
iodine did not act solely on the thyroid gland, but that it diminished the 
size and form of the maimnie^ In some imprudent patients, who, under 

an idea that their cure would be hastened b\ it, secretlv exceeded the 

• • 

dose prescribed by the physician, it produced a degree of irritation, which 
induced marasnuls. 

“ M. Coindet next tried the use of iodine in friction on the tumour 
itself ; and the success from the application was so great, that of near- 
ly one hundred individuals affected with goitre, more than two-thirds 
were completely cured by it. The hydriodate of potass, incorporated 
with lard, was the form under which the iodine was first administered 
in friction. 

“ Soon after these successful results, the iodine was employed in 
scrofula, in the same manner, viz. sometimes internally, and sometimes 
in the form of friction. I shall not affirm that the success was as con- 
stantly favourable in this latter disease as in the former ; but it is certain, 
that scrofulous tumours yield sooner to the action of iodine, than to that 
of any other remedy at present known. When the tumours, whether of 
the thyroid gland, or of the lymphatic glands, are hard and remtent, 
experience proves the effects of iodine arc much more prompt, when the 
frictions are preceded by the application of leeches, and by submitting 
the patient to a demulcent regimen *.” M. Coster agrees with Dr. 
Coindet in stating, that if the lymphatic irritation become raised to the 
inflammatory state, which is marked by heat and redness in the tumifi- 
ed glands, the iodine quickly occasions suppuration, which, in scrofu- 
lous cases, it is essential to avoid, from the cicatrix which is always pro- 
duced by it/ Under such circumstances, he considers it prudent to ab- 
stain from the u?»e of iodine. 

Following the example of the continental practitioners in the adoption 
of new remedies, physicians are beginning to employ the iodine ex- 
tensively in Great Britain ; and several instances of its success, iiT the 
ailments under consideration, have come to our knowledge. A case ot 
Us successful employment in scrofulous inflammation of the mammae has 
b«en recently published by Dr. Carter t : and several practitioners have 
expressed their having obtained considerable .benefit from its use in tu- 
bercular consumption, after the inflammatory symptoms had subsided. 

* Archives Gener. de Mcdecine, Juillet 1823. 

t 1 Loudon Medical Repository for December 1823. 
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While making mention of some of the remedies lately introduced into 
medical practice, \vc cannot mention in too favourable terms M. Ma- 
gendie’s “ Formulary for the Preparation and Mode of Employment of 
several New Remedies,” which has been lately translated by Mr. C. T. 
Uaden, with copious notes. Itwill^orm an useful manual to those, 
who wish to enter on the exhibition of these substances in the treatment 
of diseases. 

st cupuncturalion , a practice, for a knowledge of which we are indebt- 
ed to our intercourse with the eastern world, has latelu- attracted con- 
siderable notice in this country. “ Several proofs of its successful em- 
ployment in chronic and acute rheumatism, and as the safest and most 
efficacious means of removing anasarcous swellings and dropsical effu- 
sions near the surface of the body, have been recorded in the London 
Medical Repository for the latter months of the year 1823.' The most 
decided case, however, of its very beneficial use in the diseases com- 
monly supposed to be seated in muscular textures, has been published 
by Mr. Finch, of flreemvich. A man, (a patient of Mr. Bromley, a 
neighbouring practitioner,) had received a lacerated wound of the scalp, 
and other wounds on different parts of his body, to which traumatic 
trismus, approaching to tetanus, supervened. Mr. Finch intimated to 
Mr. Bromley a wish to try the effect of acupuncluration, and was 
permitted to accompany him ,,to the patient's house. “ The patient 
was in a most distressing situation, with a pul»e of 130 ; the jaw com- 
pletely locked ; and, 'from the extreme rigidity of the muscles about the 
throat, he was incapable of swallowing the smallest quantity of fluid. 

“ Having obtained permission to employ the needles, I introduced 
one into the masseter muscle of the right side, and was much .gratified 
to find that muscle, as well as the sterno-cleido-rnastoidens, platysma 
myoides, and all the muscles of the neck and throat of that side, in- 
stantaneously relieved from their spasmodic contraction. Another nee- 
dle was then introduced into the left masseter 5 and relief, though not to 
the same extent, was immediately afforded. Such was the effect of the 
operation, that before we left the room, the patient took a large dose of 
tinctura opii and a cup of chocolate, although he had been unable to 
swallow any thing for some considerable time before. He is now per- 
fectly recovered * ’ 

Such is the state of the progress of medical science, especially of those 
departments which more immediately belong to the practical exercise of 
it, during the period to which we have limited ourselves. It will be seen, 
that it has not been devoid of interest to the pathologist, and that it has 
furnished some important facts in the practical review of the science. 




SCIENTFIC, LITERARY, AND MISCELLANEOUS NOTICES. 


Leeds Philosophical Society . — 
Mr. Waterton lately read. a very 
entertaining lecture at this Society, 
part of which was devoted to a new 
and improved mode of preserving 
specimens of natural history for mu- 


seums. As this can scarcely fail* to 
be interesting to our readers, we 
give the following brief account of 
it, taken from the New Monthly 
Magazine. Mr. W. began by stat- 
ing (i some of the principal defects 


* London Medical Repository for November 1823 . 
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oft the old system, especially in the 
preparation of quadrupeds. It was 
found that the nose, lips, and ears, 
always shrivelled up Mike a mummy, 
on which account it was proposed 
by some to cut them off, and sub- 
stitute wax for them. Before he 
went the last time to South Ameri- 
ca, he concurred with Sir Joseph 
Banks in thinking, that it was im- 
possible to remedy this great defect ; 
but as he lay in his hammock one 
night, in the month of June 1820 , 
a complete remedy struck his mind, 
and it was a mere simple deduction 
trom facts and principles, with which 
he had been familiar for eighteen 
years. He did not sleep till he had 
killed an animal, tried the plan, and 
found it answer wonderfully well. 
The grand discovery, however, he 
had made previously: it was the 
solution — alcohol and corrosive sub- 
limate. This lie communicated some 
years ago to the Society of Arts and 
Sciences. We must state, however, 
that he could not. fairly claim the 
entire credit of this discov ery : he 
made it first, it was true, many 
years ago, when he was yet a boy ; 
but, he laid it aside from fear of 
poisoning persons with the subli- 
mate, and only resumed it on find- 
ing that his friend Mr. Edmon- 
slonc, a gentleman well known in 
the West Indies, and now of Car- 
dross Park, near Duir-fbarton, made 
use of exactly the same mixture 
for his specimens, with success, and 
without danger. His new plan for 
preserving quadrupeds entire, and 
in perfect sluipe, consisted in the 
application of “internal sculpture.” 
He cut away the gristle from the 
nose and ears, and removed every 
thing from the body but the mere 
external skin : he then stuffed it as 
usual, and introduced a wooden 
skewer or needle, which he called a 
working iron, into the inside, and 
thus pushed out the skin into pre- 
cisely its proper shape. A difficul- 
ty, however, presented itself, as the 
needle would not wotfc easily a- 
mongst oakum or tow, with which 
the animal was Stuffed ; but it soon 


struck him, that chaff or saw r dusf 
would answer instead of oakum, and 
on trial he found that it succeeded 
perfectly : at a certain period after 
the skin was taken off, he found 
that it would obey the needle im- 
plicitly. Before that period it was 
too soft, and after that period it 
w r as too stiff ; but, taken at the pre- 
cise time, which differed in differ- 
ent animals, the skin and hair re- 
ceived any shape or impression that 
might be wished. Mr. W. here 
showed a cat’s head lately prepar- 
ed, and contrasted it with that of a 
monkey done on the old .system: 
the latter was shrivelled and disfi- 
gured ; the former had all the ex- 
pression of life, the lips, nose, and 
ears being perfect. To form the 
true shape of the nose, he introduc- 
ed his working iron at the top of 
the head ; and to bring the oars in- 
to shape, he introduced his iron 
through the nostril. To do this inter- 
nal sculpture perfectly, it was ne- 
cessary to have a living animal of 
the same species before him, in or- 
der that the muscles, features, and 
limbs might be accurately traced. 
Mr. Waterton proved the complete 
success of lus plans, by exhibiting 
specimens of the large ant-bear, the 
cayman (alligator,) the armadillo, 
the land turtle, the tarantula spider, 
the bittern, the partridge of Cay- 
enne, & c. all of which were of the 
natural shape and colour, and seem- 
ed to glow with actual life. When 
the preparation got its form, he let 
out llie sawdust ihrough a hole in the 
foot, leaving the animal hollow*. 
For greater convenience of package, 
he often separated the animals into 
different parts, making the tail, 
limbs, &c. to fit on or take oft' at 
pleasure. In concluding his Jec- 
ture, Mr. Waterton requested th<* « 
secretary to read a few passages 
from his journal, on the natural his- 
tory of the sloth, (which has been 
grossly unstated by naturalists,} and 
of the ant-bear, and describing the 
perilous conflicts he had in South 
America with a large serpent and 
ferocious cayman, or alligator, both 
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of which he secured and killed, with- 
out injuring them as specimens. . 

Ascent of Mount Rosa . — -The 
25th volume of the Memoirs of the 
the Royal Academy of Sciences of 
Turin, contains an account of a * 
journey to the top of the southern 
peak of Mount Rosa, a singular 
mountain of the Pennine Alps, 
forming a circus of gigantic peaces 
round the village of Macugnaga, 
and supposed to derive its name 
from some resemblance to an ex- 
panded rose. Its summit has hi- 
therto been regarded as the most 
elevated point in Europe, except 
that of Mount Blanc ; and the ob- 
servations made on this occasion 
by Messrs. Zurastein and Vincent, 
the enterprising individuals who 
accomplished the ascent, tend to 
prove its superior height, even to 
Mount Blanc. Vincent first re- 
connoitred the mountain, particu- 
larly the frozen steep leading to the 
south-west peak. He proceeded 
across immense beds of snow to the 
summit of a lofty pyramid of ice, 
where but for a heavy snow-storm 
beneath him, a most extensive pro- 
spect. would have presented itself. 
At this point he fixed a cross as a 
signal, and returned to his compa- 
nion. On the 11th of August, 1819, 
the two travellers, furnished with 
proper philosophical instruments, 
as well as with cramps to their shoes, 
hooks, and poles shod with iron, 
set out, attended by a hunter. They 
reached the region of eternal snow, 
and passed those miners’ cabins 
which are esteemed the most eleva- 
ted dwellings in Europe, and habi- 
table only during two months in 
the year. Hence every step of 
their progress required the aid of 
their nooKS and poles, and they 
* « were obliged to protect their eyes 
with veils and glasses. They soon 
found themselves on the glaciers, 
and saw the summit of Mount 
Blanc, illumined by tire rays of the 
rising sun. For several hours they 
advanced across a sea of ice, assist- 
ed by the solid snow, which form- 
fed bridges from one mass of ice to 


another. Thus they reached l^e 
rock at which the glacier of Em- 
bours commences. Here they were 
11,256 feet above the level of the 
sea: vegetation had nearly disap- 
peared, only a few lichens and ura- 
bellicarias being discoverable. The 
ice now became more broken up, 
and their passage over masses of 
snow, of uncertain solidity, with 
deep abysses benfeath them, was far 
from enviable. A violent snow- 
storm now overtook them, from 
which they found shelter under an 
impending mass of ice, of threaten- 
ing appearances, and which, the 
following day, actually fell with a 
horrible crash. The remainder of 
their journey, although short, was 
the most perilous, as they had to 
climb an almost perpendicular ac- 
clivity, by means of steps, which 
they cut as they proceeded, whilst 
a terrific gulf yawned beneath their 
feet, into which the slightest trip 
must have precipitated them. On 
the summit of the south-west peak, 
which appeared to be 13,920 Paris 
feet above the level of the sea, they 
drank to the health of Saussure and 
Humboldt. By their observations 
made here, the highest peak of 
Mount Rosa appeared to be 15,600 
Paris feet above the level of the 
sea, whereas that of Mount Blanc 
is only 14,793. 

Russia. 

Russian Expedition . — The ships 
Wostok and Mirini, commanded 
by Capt. Bellinghausen and Capt. 
Lazarew, sailed from Cronstadt, 
July 3rd, 1819, and having touched 
at Copenhagen, Portsmouth, and 
Rio de Janeiro, proceeded to the 
south polar seas. On the 24th of De- 
cember, they were in the 52d de- 



lowing day they approached King 
George’s Island, the N. E. coaSts of 
which were surveyed by Cook: 
they spent two days in surveying 
the S. XV. coasts. On the 17th 
they passed Clerk’s Rock, steering 
towards Sandwich Land: on the 
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22d discovered a new island, to 
vflhich Capt. 8. gave the name of 
Marquis of Traverse's Island, (the 
Russian minister of the marine.) 
This island, the position of which is 
not precisely marked by M. Simon- 
oil, contained a peaked mountain, 
which was constantly smoking, and 
surrounded by voieanic substances. 
They ascended it; but the expedi- 
tion was without naturalists, those 
who had engaged to accompany it, 
not having joined at the appointed 
time. On me 27th they passed the 
Isles De La Rencontre, at the dis- 
tance of 30 miles; and on the 29th, 
reached the island called by Cook, 
Sandwich Land. The great Eng- 
lish navigator thought that Capes 
Saunders, Montague, and- Bristol, 
were, or at least might be, the points 
of a land of a certain extent. The 
Russians sailed round them, sur- 
veyed them carefully, and found that 
they are only islands of small com- 
pass, as rockv and as sterile as King 
George’s Island. Perpetual snow 
covers those black rocks, which 
rise from the bosom of an ocean 
enveloped in eternal fogs. The 
moss, the only vegetation of King 
George’s Island, disappears en- 
tirely at Sandwich Land, which 
ought ^ to be called the Southern 
Sandwich Islands, to distinguish 
them from those in the great ocean. 
Floating ice began ^o till the sea: 
the walruss, and the penguins in 
great numbers, chased the fish. 
On the 4th of January 1820, the 
expedition, after reaching lat. 60° 
30', left Sandwich Land, and sailed 
eastward, following at first the pa- 
rellel of 59°, but gradually it reached 
in an oblique line, 69° 30'. In this 
latitude a barrier of eternal ice ar- 
rested the navigators. “ The south 
pole,” says Mr. Simonoif, “ is sur- 
rounded by a band of ice 300 toises 
thick.” This assertion is perhaps 
too* general. The Russians were 
more than once on the point of 
perishing in t these frightful seas: 
the floating ice threatened to dash 
their vessels to pieces ; and the 
enormous waves, disengaging them 


from the shock of the ice, exposed 
them to the danger of falling over. 
They suffered dreadfully from the 
snow and humidity, though it was 
the summer season in that hemi- 
sphere. Happily the most violent 
tempests did not occur till after the 
7th of March; and, on the other 
hand, it was from the 3d to the 
7th of March that the masses of 
ffoating ice were the most nume- 
rous. These dates are worthy at- 
tention: they prove, that even in 
those high latitudes, approach of the 
equinox is accompanied, as among 
us, by great commotions in the air 
and the water. The Aurora Aus- 
tralis often charmed the expedition. 
It appeared to come constantly 
from the pole, and not from all the 
points of the horizon : it delighted 
the navigators by the variety and 
brilliancy of its colours, which re- 
sembled those of the rainbow. It 
assumed a thousand momentary 
forms: sometimes, like a whitish 
column, it arose steadily in the 
sky ; sometimes, broken into bright 
rays, it seemed to traverse the re- 
gion of the clouds. As early as 
the fifth of. March, the Mirini had 
parted from the Wostok, to pro- 
ceed in a lower latitude to Port 
Jackson— a very judicious arrange- 
ment, because the twofold route of 
these vessels across the polar seas to 
the south of Sandwich Land, of the 
Island of Circ umcision, Kerguelen's. 
Land, has swept a great extent of 
seas hitherto unknown, and almost 
demonstrated, that no land of any 
considerable extent exists there, 
since the two Russian vessels, tak- 
ing two difleteut routes, did not 
even meet an islet. On the 19th of 
March, the Wostok steered north- 
wards, and on the 30th anchored 
in Pojrt Jackson, after a cruise of 
130 days in the south polar seas : 
the Mirini joined seven days after- 
terwards. This first campaign was 
remarkable : it conducted the Rus- 
sian flag through a part of the ocean, 
where Captain Cook had indeed 
made some bold advances, and 
rather nearer to the pole than those 
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of Captain Bellinghausen ; but the 
latter, by sailing on a parellel, re- 
mained longer within the polar 
circle than Cook. 

M. Simonoff seems to have em- 
ployed his time well, both at Port 
Jackson and on the voyage be- 
tween the tropics. Numerous as- 
tronomical observations on the 
southern celestial hemisphere have 
been added to those of LacaiUe. 
Our navigator also made daily ob- 
servations of the barometer ; and he 
has demonstrated an important 
fact, viz. that the mercury in the 
barometer experiences between the 
tropics a periodical and daily ele- 
> ation and depression, reaching its 
greatest height at nine in the morn- 
ing and nine in the evening, and 
falling to its lowest point at three 
in the morning and three P. M. 
On the 31st October 1820, the ex- 
pedition quitted Port Jackson to 
enter the Polar Seas a second time. 
On departing from Maoquarrie Is- 
land, the navigators began to sail 
round the pole, which they endea- 
voured to approach as near as they 
could : once only they reached the 
70th degree. Near Macquarrie 
Island they saw many English wha- 
lers, who were hunting sea-ele- 
phants and seals, which are ex- 
tremely numerous on the coasts of 
that island. They here, for the 
first time, felt a submarine earth- 
quake. The shock was very vio- 
lent, and the whalers had noticed 
three during the night. According 
to their account, an earthquake is 
felt in those seas every month. 

On the 11th of January 1821, 
they at length discovered an island 
surrounded with ice, to which they 
gave the name of Peter Island. It is 
in 69° 30' south lat. and in 91° west 
longitude of Greenwich, (93° 20' 
tvest of the meridian of Paris.) T t is 
the meridian of the Gallapagos is- 
lands. On the 17th of January, still 
sailing under the same latitude, they 
discovered a coast environed with 
ice, the end of which they did not 
distinctly see. They called it the 
Coast of Alexander I. and sailed 
along it from the 73d to the 74th de- 


gree of west longitude from Green- 
wich. They were inclined to believe 
that this coast is of no great extent. 
These two discoveries are highly 
interesting : they are the two near- 
est points of land to the south 
pole with which we are acquainted, 
unless a vague rumour should be 
confirmed, of land discovered iii the 
southern ocean by an American, 
whaler in lat. 72°. From Alexan- 
der’s Coast the Russians repair- 
ed to the islands of New Shetland, 
which they examined with great 
care and accuracy. They increased 
the number by six, which makes 
the number of new inlands added 
by this voyage to geography, 
amount to thirty. Those of New 
Shetland are smaller, and espe- 
cially narrower, than they were 
supposed to be from the account of 
Mr. William Smith. The Russi- 
ans, w hen to the south of sev eral of 
these islands, saw distinctly the 
English and American whalers at 
anchor to the north of them. The 
expedition proceeded from this 
pomt to New Georgia, whence it 
sailed, in 1819, to traverse the Polar 
Seas. Thus returning to the same 
point, it had completed the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe in the 
Southern Frigid Zone, in a more 
instructive and more useful man- 
ner than the celebrated Captain 
Cook. Returning to Europe, they 
touched at Ro Janeiro and Lisbon, 
and arriving at Cronstadt 29th July 
1821, ended this great voyage, which 
had lasted two years and twenty - 
one days, during which time only 
three persons out of two hundred 
died. 

Biographical Account of M. 
IlaUg , a celebrated Mineralogist 
and Botanist . — Rene Just Haiiy, 
honorary canon of Notre Dame, 
member of the Academy of Sci 
ences, &c. was born at St. Just, a 
little town in the department of Oise, 
on the 28m of Feb. 1743. He was 
elder brother of the late M. Haiiy, 
inventor of a new method of instruc- 
tion __ for such as are born blind. 
Their father was a poor weaver ; but, 
as there was then an abbey at St. 
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J ust, the prior,, taking notice of young 
IJauj, who was very assiduous in 
Ins attendance on religions services, 
and had a particular taste for the 
choral chanting#; directed some of 
the religious to give him instruction, 
the rudiments of which he acquired 
so rapidly, that his masters prevailed 
on his mother to take him to Paris, 
where he readily found the, means 
of prosecuting his studies. 

The first place* procured for him 
was that of a bov s place in the 
Quire, in a church of the quarter 
St. Antoine. Here, by a rapid pro- 
ficiency, he became an excellent 
musician. At length he obtained 
an exhibition in the college of Na- 
varre, and here commenced the 
series of his regular studies. 

On the expiration of the term of 
his scholarship, his masters associ- 
ated him in their labours ; and, at 
the age of 21, he was regent of the 
fourth class. Soon alter, he was 
removed to be regent of the second 
in the college of Cardinal Lemoine. 
At that time, he had not applied 
himself to physics and natural his- 
tory ; but, meeting here with Lhom- 
mond, who tolas other acquirements 
in science added that of a profound 
herbalist, young Haiiy, in complai- 
sance to this new friend, whom he 
chose also for his father confessor, 
bent his studies to a course of bo- 
tany. 

As the College of Lemoine is in 
the vicinity of (he, Cafden of Plants, 
M. Haiij, observing one day a 
crowd of auditors attending a lecture 
ofDaubenton on mineralogy, found 
here a line of stud} perfectly analo- 
gous to his teste. This led the way 
to his discoveries in crystallography. 
To him it seemed paradoxical, that 
the same salt should develope itself 
in cubes, prisms, needles, ike. 
without changing an atom of their 
composition, while the rose ever 
preserves the same petals, the acorn 
it* curvatures, and the cedar a 
unifortn height. 

M, Ha’uy, in these investigations, 
examining Some minerals in the 
ossession of his friend,M. Defrance, 
appened to let tall a beautiful 


groupe of calcareous spath crys- 
tallized into prisms. In some of the 
fragments Haiiy discovered the form 
of die crystal rhomboides of the Ice- 
land spath. Like the geometer of 
antiquity, he exclaimed, “ 1 ha> e 
found it !” and, in fact, the whole of 
his crystallographical theory, a monu- 
ment as imperishable as geometrical 
truths, is founded on Haiiy ’s ob- 
servation. It requires, however, to 
life unfolded and completed by the 
deductions of geometry. 

Now it was that Haiiy devoted 
his labours more eagerly to the 
structure of crystals, inventing the 
means of admeasurement and de- 
scription j and then first revealing 
his discoveries to his friend and 
tutor, Duu ben ton, he at once re- 
cognized their value, and, impart- 
ing them to M. Delaplace, the au- 
thor was prevailed upon, though 
with a modest reluctance, to com- 
municate them to the Academy of 
Sciences. He appeared, accord- 
ingly, at the Louvre, in the cos- 
tume prescribed by the canons. 
He had conscientious scruples as 
to wearing the ecclesiastical habili- 
ments then in use, but was over- 
ruled by the advice of a doctor of 
the Sorbonne. On the 12tJi of 
February 1783, he was admitted as 
an adjunct in the class of botany. 

In the prosecution of these peace- 
able labours, the revolution took its 
rise; and soon after, on the down- 
lall of the Bastile, the monarchy 
underwent the same fate. Haiiy re- 
fused to take the oath to the Ec- 
clesiastical Constitution newly a- 
dopted ; and, being deprived of all 
his employments, was reduced to a 
degree of poverty resembling that 
of the singing boys. 

Haiiy was not exempt from dan- 
gers still more imminent. < day 
liis privacy was broke in upon Ijy, 
intruders, who demanded his fire- 
arms ; lie shewed them some sparks 
of his electrifying machine. His 
pallets were seized, which only con- 
tained * mathematical calculations 
liis collections searched, and he! 
with other priests, was shut up in 
the seminary of St. Firmiti, which 
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had been converted into a prison. 
Here, meeting with a number of Ms 
friends, his mind became tranquil- 
lized, and he thought only of put- 
ting his crystals in order. One of 
his former pupils, snd afterwards 
his colleague, M. G. de St. Hilaire, 
procured an order from those iu 
power for Ms liberation ; but he was 
then so reconciled to his situation, 
that he only quitted it, by a kind qf 
constraint, on the 2d of September. 

It was fortunate for Haiiy that he 
Was dislodged from that scene of 
subsequent massacres. He seemed 
unconcerned at the tumultuous bus- 
tle around him, and saw little of it, 
except that, one day, being ordered 
to appeaT at the review of his batta- 
lion, he was instantly put on the re- 
formed list, the cause alleged being 
his mauvaise mine , his unsoldierly 
looks and appearance. 

When the convention was at the 
paroxysm of its violence, it is curi- 
ous that Haiiy should be appointed 
a commissary of weights and mea- 
sures, and conservator of die cabi- 
net of Mines. When Lavoisier was 
arrested, and Borda and JDelambre 
v were stripped of their employments, 
Haiiy had the courage to write in 
their favour. It affords matter of 
astonishment that, in such times, 
one who was himself a noryuring 
priest, should fulfil all the ecclesias- 
tical functions with absolute impu- 
nity. 

On the death of Daubenton, many 
expected that Ha'uy would have 
been named his successor : but Do- 
lomteu was appointed. This last, 
in violation of the law of nations, 
was then immured in the cells of a 
prison at Naples ; and the only 
token of his being in existence was 
a few lines scrawled on the margin 
of a book with some wood smoked 
Joy a lamp, and which, by the hu- 
mane generosity of an Englishman, 
who bribed the gaoler, was trans- 
mitted to Paris. Haiiy was one of 
those who solicited die most ear- 
nestly for Dolomieu‘s appointment. 

It was not, however, till the con- 
clusion of a treaty of peace that Do- 


lomieu was released from Ms con- 
finement ; and Ms premature deatff, 
brought on by his sufferings, made 
way for Haiiy’s nomination to the 
vacant place. 

From that time, as from a new 
epoch, the study of mineralogy lias 
assumed a more animated direction, 
and its collections have been more 
than quadruple. In the succeed- 
ing and recent discoveries, a dis- 
play of order and method was con- 
spicuous ; and the learned in mine- 
ralogy, from all parts of Europe, 
were eager to attend the lectures of 
a professor, so elegant* so clear, in 
his explications, and so complaisant. 
His natural benevolence made him 
ever accessible, even to the most 
humble students, who were fami- 
liarly admitted into his interior 
apartments, and treated upon the 
same footing as pupils, or scientific 
characters of the highest rank. 

Haiiy’s name has been placed on 
the list of one of the faculties of the 
university. He had an adjunct 
worthy of him, in M. Brongniart, 
now a member of the Academy of 
Sciences, and Ms successor in the 
Museum of Natural History. So 
zealous was Haiiy for rendering 
himseli useful, that he was accus- 
tomed to send for the pupils of the 
Normal School, to enter into con- 
versation with them, initiate them 
in his secrets, as it were, in play, 
and never dismissing them without 
an ample collation. His time was 
fully occupied in religious exercises, 
profound and unremitting studies, 
and acts of benevolence, especially 
towards the rising generation. No 
intolerance gave a wrong bias to 
his piety, nor could the most sub- 
lime speculations divert liim from 
performing any office prescribed by 
the Hitual. From the nature of liis 
researches, the finest jewels were 
often the objects of Ms -observations; 
but, to a man of his sentiments, tjie 
crystals only attracted attention. 
One degree more or less in the angle 
of a schori, or of aspath, would have 
interested him more than all the 
treasures of the Indie?. If there 
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was any attachment to which he 
seemed too partial, it was for his 
own ideas on such subjects. 

His latter days were somewhat 
clouded, by the loss of one or two 
pensions which he had enjoyed, in 
the department of the Finances. 
He derived t consolation, hpWever, 
from the assiduous attentions of his 
relations, his quondam pupils, and 
the learned of all ranks and coun- 
tries. His brother, who had been 
invited into Russia to teach those 
born blind, had returned with his 
health so much impaired, that he 
became changeable to his family : 
none of the splendid offers made to 
him had been fulfilled. Among 
other foreign visitors, was the Prince 
Royal of Denmark, who attended 
often at his bedside, and expressed 
a lively regard for his interest. 

In his modes of living, Haiiy ne- 
ver quitted the habits of his native 
village, and his college. His hours 
of rising, sleep, &c. were uniform ; 
the same exercises, and promenades 
in the same places, recurred daily. 
To strangers he would frequently 
give cards of admission to his col- 
lections, though unknown to them. 
His antique garb, simple and mo- 
dest air and language, prevented 
his ancient neighbours, whom he 
sometimes visited in his village, 
from discovering that he had be- 
come a considerable personage. 

This worthy character, who died 
on the 3d of June 1822, has left no 
other inheritance to his family than 
his valuable collection of crystals, 
which, by donations, &c. from dif- 
ferent parts <of Europe, during twen- 
ty years, is reckoned to exceed any 
other known. 

The Pilgrim 1 s Tale , by Charles 
Lockart, deserves a word of note 
for its odd inscription, frank adver- 
tisement, and easy verse. In those 
days when pilgrims roamed, and 
6®ig wild tales, our author says, 
they were then, and even still are, 
ever best when sun§ for bread and 
cheese. One of this brotherhood 
of reputable vagrants - presented 
himself before a bower, in which 


sate a Spanish don, his daughter 
fair, an only child, and her lover- 

la honour's cause who faced his coun- 
try’s foes. 

And lost an eye among tlieir outer 
works ; 

Then in the holy wars he lost his nose. 
An ear, and his left leg, among the 
Turks. 

The pilgrim poet u smoothes his 
beard,” and “ tells a tale for bed and 
board.” We have not quite room 
to tell it now; but, as a specimen, 
here is a toast to scare from New 
Year gambols : 

Yet for the hackney’d wish of health 
and joy. 

This were my cry in prison and in 
storm, — 

“ May rank disease prey on thy wasting 
form 

Till life become thy curse, and death deny 
Thy only, ceaseless, soul -breathed prayer, 
to die t 

Then, shall thy hand, perchance, be 
drugged like mine. 

To venom more that rancorous heart of 
tlunc. 

And my glad spirit — if such spirits be— 
Rush from its home of punishment to 
thee. 

And bear thy tainted soul to hell’s eter- 
nity.” 

This, gentle reader, is a suicide’s 
sentiment over a bowl of poison; 
need we add, that the poem is a 
dark romance, all passion, crime, 
and horror? Yet is it checkered 
by several pretty songs, and some 
tenderness : as mis vow from an un- 
fortunate lover. 

Oh ! rapture .. — .... . . 

To think thy love at length will realize 
My youthful visions; that distress will dee 
Before tby smiles, and life’s sole pur- 
pose be 

To view the tearful dew arise, and show 
Behind it the fresh morn’s empyreal glow, 
Withdrawing, like the clouds qf our 
distress, 9 M 

From veiling scenes of heaven and hap* 
pi n ess. 

To Wander by the gliding streamlet’s ride. 
And feel our tranquil life as gently 
glide — 

To gaze together on the stars above. 
And think them angel’s eyes that view 
our love ; 

Then— 
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“'Fteflile', indeedjai is the literature 
of ttje v age,‘ it, yetis sadtd“ think 
hmv ietv are the correct nipdel.s the. 
stiCideht may beguidtidby.Tfais truth 
should* be a hint to the aspirants 'of 
the day; find, amongst them.toMr. 
Lode art. His versification is often 
loose, and his rhymes weak; second- 
ary parte of speech, for inst ance, af- 
ter Scott’W flow. TV or is his p1ottiii§* 
and telling the most effective : , the 
reader wants fewer, but more or- 
derly, p oints : revisal, rcvisal is his 
wprdofcommand. Wemeanttoend 
with a word on taste ; but that, in 
a romance of terrors, is a pinch 
above criticism. The Pilgrim is 
pastime for a winter's hour at night. 

Newspapers .— -It deserves to be 
noticed, that of the Observer news- 
paper which contained the details of 
the. trial and execution of Thurtell 
for the murder of .Weare, no less 
than 137,000 copies of a double pa- 
ppr were sold,— a number at once 
astonishing and unprecedented. 
There were used 274,000 stamps, 
and 54Sreams of paper : the excise- 
duty upon which, added to the stamp- 
duties, must have amounted to about 
4000/. for this one publication only. 


New Review . — Another new Re- 
view is announced, to be published 
every two months, and the first num- 
ber will appear in March : it will be 
entitled, the Universal Review, or 
Chronicle of the Literature of all Na- 
tions. “ No man can doubt, (says the 
prospectus,) that the principal Re- 
views haven tterly failed in these most 
essential points : that half a dozen “es- 
says every three months are unequal 
to give any idea of the progress of 
literature; that the. ambitious au- 
thorship, whose object is simply to 
display the powers of the reviewer, 
must defeat the purpose of the read- 
* er, who desires to be acquainted 
wjtli the book; that the tone of 
sneering and pertpersonality, which 
makes the study mud the triumph of 
modem criticism, goes directly to 
offend correct taste, and to insult 
and repel the progress of all honour- 
able and sensitive minds; and that, 
addition, the notorious bondage 
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arid ' instrumentality ' of “those - 
vi&Wfi, as tPols of goveibtnfciU or* of 
opposition, totally extihihJi idles the' 
hdpe of right jSdgVhenriH ‘matters 
of the first importance to us as in- 
dividuals, aS subjects 'oTa freC state, 
and as lovers of literature. Ih those 
joumai.4, too, foreigtt pdblfeation 
lias found but the lhosltf trivial and 
occasional notice*. Yeti fin the 'Con- 
tinent, a ttetv and 'orilbaht period 
has opened, thgt almost resembles 
the fifteenth century, *in the^stiddeft- 
ness, masculine strength, rtha Origi- 
nal splendour, of its inteUecftiaJ ex 
ertion. In FVance, in Germany# 
throughout the north and east of 
Europe, from Siberia to Hungary, 
great acquisitions have been made 
in every region of mental and phy* 
hical discovery, into which power- 
ful and accomplished minds could 
break their waj . Of these labours 
the English reader has been kept 
in general ignorance#— -an igno- 
rance which it is not within the 
scope of the principal journals to 
enlighten.” In these observations, 
there is much truth and good sense. 

France. 

Ronnnetfe. — A new machine has 
been invented as a substitute for the 
Schapliander, and to preserve from 
drowning. It is made of tin, in the 
form of two cones lengthened, as a 
distaff, and stn.ngly joined together.' 
It is so contrived, as to come under 
the arm-pits ; a river may be safely 
crossed with it b\ any individual, 
though loaded. Tt has been suc- 
cessfully tried for half an hour to- 
gether, before numerous spectators, 
and bears the name of Routine Me, 
from its inventor M. Kouan, of 
Pans. f 

Asiatic Society of Paris .-* At 
the last annual meeting of the Asia- 
tic Society of Paris, at^ which 
the Duke of Orleans presided,,, it 
appeared from the Secretary's re- 
port, that the following works had 
been printed at tlie So<ffety’s ex- 
pense, during the preceding twelve 
months : — A Japanese Grammar, a 
Maiitchou Dictionary, certain Frag- 
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flints in Sanscrit* a Collectionof 
Fables .in the Armenian tongue, 
and a Grammar of the. Georgian, 
accompanied yeitb a Vocabulary, 
lathe same sitting were read, among 
other specimens of Asiatic litem* 

, tare, a Fragment of a very curious 
Chinese Romance, translated by M. 
Fresnal ; some extracts from the 
works of Hariri, a famous Arabian 
writer, translated* by M. de Tassy ; 
and certain Idyls and Fables, trans- 
lated from the Persian, and Sanscrit 
by M. Chezy. 

Sir Everard Home's new theory, 
resecting’ the physiology of the 
bloody purports, that carbonic acid 
gas forms a large proportion of the 
blood, and that this fluid is of a tu- 
bular texture. It exists in the pro- 
portion of two cubic inches to an 
ounce, and is given out in large 
quantities from the blood 'of a per- 
son after a full meal, but very little 
from the blood of a feverish person. 
The. fact of the appearance of the 
tubes passing through every par- 
ticle of the blood, was discovered 
by Sir Everard (in 1818), on observ- 
ing the growth of a grain of wheat, 
daily, through a microscope. He 
first saw a blob, and then a tube 
passing from it ; the blob was the 
juice of the plant, and the tube was 
formed by the extrication of carbo- 
nic acid gas. He then examined a, 
globule of blood, and»found it com- 
posed of similar tubes, which lie in- 
jected under the exhausted receiver 
of an air-pump. His discovery will 
probably lead to important results. 

Nature of Blood . — Microscopic 
observations on the thin and semi- 
diaphanous parts of living animals, 
have shown that their blood during 
life is merely serum, holding in 
suspension numerous particles, 
which owe their red colour to a 
membrane in which they are in- 
cited ; but which particles, are 
within, pf a colourless substance, 
very closely allied to albumen. 
Messrs. Provost and Dumas have 

lately made, and published in the 

Ann. du Chimie, an extensive se- 
nes of observations on blood, very 
recently drawn from man, and a 


great variety of animals, birds, and 
fish;, from whence they conclude, 
1st That arterial blood contains 
m *ff P^hcles.&an venous blood. 

3d, Thai the blood-htJurds is 
the most abundant in parfiftffife. 

* 3d. That the mammifcraT suc- 

ceed birds in this respect, and the 
blood of the carnivorous tribes con- 
tains more particles than that of the 
Lterbivorae, 

4th. That the cold-blooded ani- 
mals possess the smallest particle®. 

Lastly. That after an animal has 
been somewhat exhausted by a co- 
pious bleeding, its veins suddenly 
absorb serum from the parts which 
surround them, so as nearly to sup- 
ply the loss of blood, as to quanti- 
ty i *>«*. wherein a proportionably 
diminished number of particles is of 
course found. 

In the course of these expert* 
m m ts, on 10,000 parts by weight of 
fresh, blood, in each case, first 
drawn, that from the common hen 
was found to contain the greatest 
weight of particles, via. lfijfjSjl 
the barb of. (or gadus lota) the least, 
or only 481 parts; and the average 
weight of particles in the 20 species 
of bemgs experimented upon, was 
1125; and the human particles 1202 
The average number of respirations 
usually made per minute by the ani- 
mals experimented upon, was some- 
thing under 27 ; the extremes iu 
this respect were the guinea-piir 
and hare, each 36, and the horse 
lib amongst the animals not torpid ■ 
whilst the human respirations were 
18 per minute. The average num- 
ber of pulsations per minute was 
something more than 111; those of 
the heron being 200, of the horse 
only 56, and of man 72. The aver- 
age heat of the blood, 102$ of Far 
(very nearly that of man’s, 1022<>j 
the duck rising to 108i u , and tHe~ 
ape only to 95-0o. 

Mr, John Murray in some ob- 
servations on the light and luminous 
matter of the Lampyris Noctiluoa 
or glow-worm, read at the liin® a n 
Society, after detailing the opinion* 
of various naturalists on the nature 
and cause of the light of the glow! 
worm and other luminous insects 
H * 
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proceeds to relate his own experi- 
ments, which show that this light is 
not connected with the respiration, 
nor derived from the solar light ; 
that it is not affected by cold, nor 
bv magnetism, nor by submersion 
in water. Trials - of immersion in 
water of various temperatures, and 
in oxygen, are detailed. When a 
glow-worm was immersed in carbo- 
nic acid gas, it died, shining brilli- 
antly: in hydrogen it continued to 
shita*, and did not seem to suffer. 
Mr. Murray infers that the lumi- 
nortsiiess is independent not only of 
ihe respiration, bnt of the volition 
and vital principle. Some of the 
luminous matter obtained in a de- 
tached state was also subjected to 
various experiments, from which it 
appears to be a gummo-atbumiuous 
substance, mixed with muriate ofso- 
da and sulphate of nlumine and po- 
tash, and to be composed of sphe- 
rules. The light is considered to 
be permanent, its occultatious being 
caused by the interposition of an 
opaque medium. 

Sources of the Setledj and the 
Ganges .— -Our continental neigh- 
bours arc frequently accused of ar- 
rogating to themselves the me- 
rit of rtew discoveries in circum- 
stances long well known to us * nor 
are they, on the other hand, want- 
ing ' in "attributing to us the same 
ftror, as will be evident from the 
following extract of a report made 
to the Asiatic .Society at Paris, by 
MM.^Saint Martin and Klaproth. 
f< The manuscript charts presented 
to. the Society by M. Landresse, 
which we have examined, ate de- 
rived from F<ere Tiefenthaler, who 
resided for a considerable time in 
India. Nearly the whole of them 
have J>een insetted in the descrip- 
. tiOn ‘ of Jfimdoostan, published by 
Anqnetil Daperron. As this is a 
fact which may be easily ascertain- 
ed by Oil, y oitr committee will not 
dwell long upon it : bat *t Conceives 
that it will not be improper to re- 
mark, that the true sources of the 
Setledj, which i&sues from lake 
MansOroar, is clearly pointed out in 
ofih of these maps; and that the 
late M. Anquetil has figured it in 


his general map of th« «om*se of the 
Ganges and the GogTa, Whicb 
he has retained the Persiair legend* 
of the original * Dferia Setledj thcref 
Pendjdb-reEfV which' signitfeaw— Ri* 
, ver .Setledj, which runs towards the' 
Pendjdb. From this it" may be 
seen that this river wdft khbwd 
in 1784, twenty weight years’ before 
it w as visited by Mr; Moorcroft. 
The honour of remleringr it known 
in Europe belongs, therefore, to-tho 
Germans and the French, and not the 
English, who, at present, attribute to 
themselves the merit of this, disco- 
very. The same remark applies also 
to the sources of die Ganges. In the 
map of Pere Tiefenthaler, this river 
issues from Gangotri, white all the 
English geographers continued to 
adopt, till 1812, the erroueous opi- 
nion of D’Anville, who, following 
the Chinese Jesuits, made the 
Ganges to issue from the lake Lan- 
ka, which is situated in western 
Thibet. According to the great 
geography of the dynasty Thai- 
Thsing, which now reign in China, 
the lake named by the Hindoos, 
Manas-Sarovar, or Mansaroar* is 
called, in the Thibet language, Ma- 
pipmou, and not Mapama, as it is 
termed in the charts of the Jesuits. 
From this lake issues the river 
Langtchou, or Setledj, which runs 
westwards to pass through Jake 
Langa, tenuejJ, Ravanhrad by the 
Hindoos. The function between 
the two lakes, which was gratuitous- 
ly denied by Mr. Moorcroft, dqcs, 
therefore, actually exist; and. the 
primary source of the .Setledj, is 
found in lake Mansarcar, and pot 
in lake Ravanhrad. Tour com,* 
mittee has regarded it as just, to the 
learned travellers of Franc® and 
Germany, to vindicate their claims 
to the merit of these geographical 
discoveries.” 

Ornithology of Nepaul.-rGene- 
ral Hardwicke has recently presdnt- 
ed to the Linnean Society; of Lou- 
don, eighty-five skins of birds from 
Nepaul, many of which .are of ex- 
treme raraty. Several of them exr 
Mbit forms entirely new to^tlie zoo- 
logist, and., are highly interesting, 
as presenting links which have hr 
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tfyerto been wantinj? between seve- 
ral of tiie established groupes in 
this department of ; natural histo- 
ry. It; Ss- to be hoped that some 
naturalist, of. competent - abilities, 
will imdertgkejthe task of describ- 
ing them,: and thus jrepay to the * 
Easttiie debt we owe for the trea- 
sures, in this and other branches of 
natural history, which are continu- 
ally pouring in upon us from that 
fertile portion of the empire* 

.Injects of Madras. — The collec- 
tion df insects which was imported 
inf0 England from Madras in the 
Suipmcr of*last year, deservedly 
ranks among 1 the most splendid ca- 
binets Which have ever been sub- 
mitted for sale in this country. The 
insects throughout were extremely 
beautiful, and the Lepidoptera had 
been invariably bred from the chry- 
salis by the collector, who well me- 
rited the liberal prices which the 
perfection of the specimens com- 
manded. Several of them were al- 
so new. Among these was a new 
genus of CgrabicUe, approaching 
to Splmdrus ; a new genus (speci- 
men unique) of Silphiadte, (a fami- 
ly of great rarity in tropical cli- 
mates,) intermediate between Ne- 
crodes and Oiceoptoma, having the 
anfemue of the one, with the abbre- 
viated elytra of the other; a fine 
species of Hydrous; ahd a most 
Splendid species of I'jrcheta. Seve- 
ral specimens of the very rare ge- 
nus Horia were also in the collec- 
tion^ which was altogether calcu- 
lated to stimulate to exertions the 
entomologists of the East. It is, 
however, to* be regretted that the 
Lepidoptera were not accompanied 
with drawings at least, if not pre- 
served specimens, of their larvae, 
which, ill the present state of our 
knowledge, are of such high im- 
portance in the formation of generic 
grtntpes. This would have been ren- 
aming .ail essential service to the 
scienefc at large, and would have been 
easy of execution when the larvae 
wete in the possession of the collec- 
tor. :W« bust that, though this op- 
portunity ha&been lost, other* will be 
found, and will not be neglected. 


- Southern Africa:^ Hottentot 
Council . — The account of this 
“Pietshmi/* or General Assembly, 
held at New Latiakoo, June 14, 
1823, on account of the approach of 
the Mantatees, a savage and power- 
ful race, whose irruption was brief- 
ly noticed in a preceding number^ 
has been transmitted by Mr. Mof- 
fat, a missionary. The Bichuanas, 
ih habitants of New Lattakoq, in 
this assembly declared war against 
the invaders, and thanked Mr. Mof- 
fat for procuring the aid of the Gri- 
quas. The morning of the day was 
ushered in by the war-whoop of 
thousands of warriors, joined by 
the cries of the women and the 
children. At. ten o’clock the whole 
population advanced to the centre 
of the town, to a kraal used for the 
purpose, accompanying their move- 
ments with tiie war-song and dance. 
The warriors, on this occasion, were 
armed with hassigais, a shield, qui- 
ver full of poisoned arrows, and a 
battle-axe ; from the shoulder hung 
the tails of tigers, and a plume of 
feathers waved on their heads. Ma- 
teebe (the king) opened the discus- 
sion by commanding silence, and 
denouncing curses against the inva- 
ders. He then proceeded to de- 
scribe them to his countrymen, to 
whom he declared that they w ere a 
tert ible nation, aud not to be with- 
stood by their own single force ; that, 
through Moffat, he had requested 
assistance of the Griquas, who were 
coining to succour them. After 
this, he invited every one present 
to declare his opinion. 

When he had sat down, Mo- 
chame, a bold orator, arose. He 
also described the invaders as .a 
fierce people, who were not to be 
escaped from by flight, nor opposed 
successfully in battle. He abused 
his countrymen for their cowardice, 1 * 
but concluded by pressing an alli- 
ance with the Griquas. Numerous 
speakers follow, some advising one 
course^ some another; and (hey 
ultimately determine to resist the foe. 

The invasion is described in a 
letter from Mr.Moffat to his parents. 
Before the battle, which took place 
on the 26th of June, he took a jour* 
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ney into the interior, and arrived in 
time to be present at the terrible 
scene. On the evening of the 30th, 
the news reached New Lattakoo, 
that the enemy had entered Old 
Lattakoo; and, on the 23d, their 
anxiety was somewhat relieved by 
the arrival of about 100 Griqna 
horsemen. It was reported that 
there were white people among the 
invaders; and the Bichuanas were 
of opinion, that Mr. Moffat might 
be able to negotiate a treaty with 
the Mantatees by their means. In 
order to see what could be done, 
the missionary set out on his peril- 
ous journey on tin; 24th, and, on 
the 25th, came in sight of the ene- 
my, who were 1\ ing in a declivity, 
north of whciy? the old town stood. 
Mr, Moffat arid the Griqua chief 
who accompanied him, rode up to a 
young woman whom they saw in 
one of the ravines: they put seve- 
ral questions to her, but sin: could 
only inform them, that they had 
come from a very distant country. 
Advancing a little, they found an 
old man and his son, the latter 
nearly dead, and the former scarce- 
ly able to say that they were perish- 
ing through hunger, lie begged 
meat, and a piece was given. The 
appearance of Mr. Moffat and his 
companion appears to have excited 
great apprehensions in the Manta- 
tees ; for they immediately endea- 
voured to conceal their cattle, and a 
fewarmed men rushed towards them, 
apparently in order to induce them 
to depart. The missionary, how- 
ever, was not to be intimidated ; he 
advanced nearer their body, and at- 
tempted to parley with them : but 
to no purpose, for a number of arm- 
ed men rushing upon them, they 
were compelled to retire. 

On the 2bth, in spite of every at- 
tempt to come to an understanding, 
the cattle took place, and the for- 
tune of the day was decidedly 
against the Mantatees. This un- 
fortunate people seem, however, to 
have possessed the most undaunted 
bravery, and in fact to have been 
equal to meet any thing but horses 
and lire, arms. The Griquas and 
Bichuanas committed the most de- 


testable crimes after the fight, cut- 
ting to pieces both women and chil- 
dren, without the least mercy. The 
scene must have been truly horri- 
ble, and Mr. Moffat has described 
it forcibly : — u It was truly affect- 
ing,” says he, “ to liehoM mothers 
and infants rolled in blood, and the 
living infant in the arms of a dead 
mother. All ages and sexes lay 
prostrate on the ground. Shortly 
after they began to retreat, the 
women, seeing that mercy was 
shown them, instead of flying, ge- 
nerally sat down, baring their bo- 
soms, exclaiming, f I am a woman/ 
It seemed impossible for the man to 
yield. There were several instances 
of wounded men being surrounded 
by fifty Bichuanas, but it was not 
till life was extinct, that a single 
warrior was conquered.” 

After this circumstance, is it cre- 
dible (hat not one of the Bichuanas 
should have fallen in battle, and on- 
ly one by venturing too far in search 
of plunder, especially when it is 
stated, that nearly 400 of the Man- 
tatees fell? We fear the honest 
missions y was not careful to in- 
form himself exactly of the state of 
the case; nor are we quite sure 
that he does not somewhat exagge- 
rate the terrible character of the 
Mautatee3. At all events, the thing 
requires some kclaircissement ; for, 
as Mr. Moffat appears to have been 
sullicienlly collected to note whate- 
ver was passing around him, these 
contradictions could not have arisen 
from distraction. Again, either the 
Bichuaua idiom must be very wide- 
ly spread in the interior of Africa, 
or the Mantatees could not have 
come from any very great distance ; 
for they seem to have been under- 
stood very well, even by Mr. Mof- 
fat, who cannot be supposed to be 
a critic in JBiefinana. ITpon the 
whole, the relation, though highly 
interesting, seems confused and an- 
enect; still it may generally be 
true. Further knowledge of this 
Mantatee nation would be a valua- 
ble acquisition to our information 
respecting the tribes of interior 
Africa. 
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J Meteorological Essays and Observations. — By J. Frederic 

Dan i ell, F. R. S. London. 18*23. pp. 470; with Engravings 

of Instruments, Diagrams, and Linear Tables. 

‘ c Man,’ 1 says Mr. Daniel), <f may almost with propriety 
be said to be a meteorologist by nature. He is placed in such 
nutate of depeiidance upon the atmospheric elements, that to 
watch their changes, in order that he may anticipate their 
\ieLsitudes, becomes a portion of the labour, to which he is 
born. The daily tasks of the mariner, the shepherd, and the 
husbandman, are regulated by meteorological observation* ; 
and the obligation of constant attention to the changes of the 
weather has endued the most illiterate of the species, with a 
certain degree of prescience of *ome of its most capricious al- 
terations.” Hence the numerous proverbs prognosticating 
the weather, and which may be considered as theorems , de- 
duced from ages of meteorological observation: and the long 
list of peculiarities in the habits of plants and animals, with a 
reference to the weather, which are found among ihc super- 
stitions at)d literature of every people, may be regarded as po- 
pular descriptions of the mode of action of so many instru- 
ments, indicating atmospheric variation. The husbandman 
urges his field labours to a close, when he sees the swallows 
fly low, skimming the surface backwards and forwards, aju[ 
frequently dipping the tips of their wings into the pool ; for 
tSiese motions portend the approach of rain — “ Hlrundo tain 
juxta aquam volitans, lit penna saepe perentiat,” says Pliny. 
When his oxen lick their forefeet, or lie on their right sides ; 
or his dogs scrape the ground with their forefeet j when his 
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ass shakes his ears, and brays much ; when the sparrows 
flock together, and cliirp incessantly on the house top ; the 
squalling of the peacock, the hooting and screeching of the 
owl j all these are certain prognostics of the weather. The 
full opening of some flowers gives an assurance to the Euro- 
pean husbandman of fine weather for many hours thereafter $ 
and when the Siberiati sow-thistle remains open all night, no 
rain will fall on the following day. The earliest recorded de- 
scriptions of atmospheric observations among the Greeks were 
of this det'cription $ and among them Aristotle may he consi- 
dered as the first, who arrranged notices of natural appear- 
ances for the purpose of comparison. He made sbme good 
observations on hail, rain, snow, and meteors, and drew some 
sagacious inferences, as to the causes of the halo and rainbow : 
his “good name,” as a meteorologist, has within late years re- 
ceived an accesscsion of respectability from some of his remarks 
on the deposition of dew, being corroborated by the masterly 
experiments' of the late Dr. Wells. Theophrastus, who 
had been his scholar, made a collection of popular prognos- 
tics, and Aratus gave them another dress in his Diosemea. 
Many meteorological observations are scattered in the works 
of the Greek historians. The Romans appear to have drawn 
their knowledge of the weather from the Greeks, or rather 
the proguostical part of it. Virgil copied Aratus, and Seneca 
in his questions on natural history, drew largely from the same 
source. Iu Pliny’s works there are a great many of the max- 
ims collected by Aratus, and some original* ones ; but, with 
one or two exceptions, they are interwoven with many absurd 
and ridiculous fables ami superstitious. Mr. Daniell lias given 
an explanation of an obscure reading in his works, which 
may be considered as one of the most curious cases on re- 
cord, in which the sagacity of the ancients anticipated an 
observation, which has been held to be peculiarly demon- 
strative of the superior refinements of the present state of 
r experimental philosophy, and may settle a disputed claim to 
the honour of priority of discovery, amongst the existing r^pe 
of philosophers. “ Nec non et in conviviis meusisque nostris 
vasa quibus esculentum, additur sudorem repositoriis linquen- 
tia s diras temp estates prae nutinant,” (Nat. Hist. lib. xxiii.) 
\yhich is translated by Holland : (i And to conclude apd 
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make an end of this discourse, whensoever you see at any feast, 
the dishes and platters, whereon your meat is served up to the 
board sweat, or stand of a cletv, and leaving- that sweat, which 
is resolved from them upon dresser, cupboard or table, be 
assured, that it is a token of terrible tempests approaching.” 
In translating- <e escukntum,” it is a necessary interpreta- 
tion, that the meats should be cold meats, as the vasa must, have 
been of their temperature ; and tins (C dew or sweat could only 
have arisen from depression of temperature.” The philosophi- 
cal reader will recognize in this the identical principle acted 
on by the^Vcademicians del Simento, in their hygromctrical 
experiments, and also Mr. Dalton’s beautiful mode of find- 
ing the clew point , and the force of aqueous vapour. The Jews 
appear to have been general observers of the weather; and 
this habit is evidently alluded to in a conversation of 
Jesus, recorded by Saint Matthew : <c But he answered them 
— In the evening, you foretell fair weather, when the sky is of 
a bright red; and in the morning, when the sky is of a dusky 
red,”* — a brown, or reddish grey : and so the proverb, which 
has evidently obtained its current and high reputation in 
the northern parts of Europe, from its imitation or coinci- 
dence — 

“ An evening red, and a morning grey. 

Are certain signs of a rainless day.” 

We know nothing of the science of the weather among the 
Chinese or Arabians ; and during the middle ages, it would 
probably be a waJte of labour to look for an attention to me- 
teorology, amid the wreck of all the other branches of human 
knowledge. But we may remark, that in our own language, 
many, if not the greater part of our rhyming proverbs, are 
taken from the works of our barbarous poets. Bacon, in 
times nearer our own, recorded some observations on the 
weather; and his works contain many of the popular dicta 
concerning it. Boyle, from his experiments on what, was called ^ 
the spring of the air, formed many just views of its peculiarities 
awl constitution : and Bohun threw out some respectable con- 
jectures in his duodecimo on “ The Wiyds.” In our own times, 
Franklin, Deluc, Saussure, Wilson of Glasgow, Wells Howard, 
in his Climate of London, and classification of the clotids, and 
Dalton, have greatly distinguished themselves as meteorological 
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observers. We would also name Mr, Leslie among the Mag* 
nates; but he has talked so poetically of his own merit, and 
that of hivS inventions, that we will leave his fame in his own 
hands. 

The ancients appear to have 1 had no contrivances, to esti- 
nate orfortell the changes of the weather, but relied on their 
observation of natural appearances, for the necessary informa* 
tion. But in more artificial ’states of society, 'much of the 
acquired tact of observation is blunted and lost; and hence the 
numerous inventions to supply our ignorance of natural hy- 
grometers, or indications of the weather. A barometer is one 
of the best, although nine out of ten of its motions we, cannot re- 
fer to their proper causes. A slip of whalebone or ivory havehad 
quartos written in their praise, and even quartos written against 
them. And who has not heard of the tfs extreme sensibi- 
lity” of the hair hygrometer, the triumph of Saussure, and 
the glory of Geneva ? And what meteorologist, if of limited 
fortune, could afford to purchase all the profound disserta- 
tions, which have been written by sagacious philosophers, 
preferring Deluc’s filament of whalebone, to Satissure’s human 
or horse hair, and Saussure’s hair to Deluc’s filament of whale- 
bone? The meteorological world hung 6C fondly” by a hair, or 
a filament ! We say nothing of the iC Tomes” of instructions, 
(shall we call them toms of foolery ?) how to rid the hair of 
its grease, without destroying its <e organic susceptibilities”— 
the various manipulations of extreme nicety, necessary to fix 
the “ point of saturation” — the proper position for immersing 
the hair or the filament, the height of the barometer, the tem- 
perature of the air, that of the vapour, or the tension of the 
vapour, that of the evaporating fluid, the electric state ofthe 
atmosphere, the age of the moon, the sun’s altitude, and the 
altitude of the table, on which the experiments were made 
above the level of the sea, — all must be accurately taken into 
account; to fix the “ Zero of saturation 1” And when 22q ro 
is found, we must then begin again, and find its opposite, the 
“ point of siccity;” and here is the point, which requires the 
hand and eye, and analytical acquirements of a genius ofthe 
first order. In addition to all our enumerated particulars fn 
the Zero of saturation, how many more must not be taken 
into account, Infixing that of -siccity, S” And fthtifrtbese 
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momentous points are fixed, another Herculean series of ex- 
periments may then (but not before) be commenced, to as- 
certain whether this hair or filament will i( elongate” 
between the points of “ saturation and siccity,” in proportion 
to the ct increments of moisture,” or in the ratio of the square, 
or cube, or in what other ratio ? A slip of paper, and a shav- 
ing of wood, have also their thousands of supporters ; and 
what London ©ockney, who goes t*y the Hoy, or steam-boat, to 
Margate, but brings a bit of sea-weed with him to town, not 
so much, as an evidence of his having been to the ie Coast,” but 
ns a proof of his love of philosophical researches: for by feeling 
whether it is moist or dry, after it is hung with all due form 
on the wall of his bedchamber, he knows when it is proper to 
accoutre himself in his great coat and goloshes, and to sub- 
stitute for his smart twig of hazel, his still smarter silk um- 
brella — and his iC dear Mrs. Wiggins” gets at the same con- 
clusion, by thrusting her fingers in the saltcellar ; and the 
lady is quite as correct as her husband ; for the hygrometric 
properties of the salt, we ought to say muriate of soda, have 
been used by dozens of philosophers in their researches, as 
being a ts hygrometric test of excessive delicacy.” j 4 beard 
of an oat has been lauded as a hygrometer, until the welkin 
rung again ; and it is still an instrument of much consider- 
ation, and greater price, when made by philosophical artists, 
and may be seen on their shelves, bearding its neighbours the 
ivory ones, the whalebone ones, the hair ones, the deal ones, 
the sea-weed one^ (for these are to be purchased,) and even the 
salt ones. The oat beard, in its turn, has a powerful rival in a 
slip of rat's bladder — we forget the Linnean name of the 
rat; but nevertheless it has a very becoming Latin desig- 
nation for state occasions, and so has its bladder. Aye, 
and descriptions of its numerous good properties have 
been written in Latin, that meteorological observers in all 
corners of the earth may avail themselves of its as6istafice # ; ^ 
for it is not reasonable to expect, that the merit of an instru- 
ment like this could be widely enough known through the 
medium of the English language — ijnd besides, our vulgar 
.tongue, must become obsolete, and perish ; but the language of 
the Romans will remain for ever, and of course so will the 
€ ‘ oration” of the hygrometer made of rat's bladder l 
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These are the instruments, which, meteorological giants 
have invented, and which those, who give themselves the airs 
of giants, use to gratify their vanity of seeming wise— rhut 
unless they have some system to support, the hygrometers 
are soou found to be but toys,' and as such are quietly con- 
signed among other playthings to the nursery. 

In comparing the value of ancient weather proverbs with 
modern hypotheses, we feel it safer to rely on these empirical 
maxims, than on those c< rules” which have been framed in 
modern times, on experiments made with instruments so defec- 
tive. To this we may add, the impossibility of comparing the la- 
bours of any two meteorohgists,if their hygrometers have differ- 
ed in construction — or even if they have been of the same kind ; 
may more, if they should have used the identical same hygro- 
meter. For it cannot be concealed, that, with all the semblance 
of minute philosophical precision, on r formulaic corrections, for 
the change or difference in the scales of different instruments, 
as affected by extra hygrometric circumstances, or the change 
of hygrometric power of the same instrument at different times, 
are one and all but so many guesses , which depend for their 
value on our opinion of the sagacity or experience of the con- 
jecture!’. A delicious sample of this absurdity, miscalled 
scientific research, is that article entitled ie Hygrometry,” in 
the Edinburgh Encyclopedia. Here we have Greek and 
Latin, and Italian alphabets, marshalled in due algebraic order, 
minuses and pluses, square root signs, and prodigious hy- 
phens, marks of ratios and proportions, twisted and retwisted 
into algebraic formulae, some of them a span long — these too, 
growing out of some other term in some other equation, that 
out of a third equally formidable, and so on — like the rami- 
fications of a genealogical tree, where the various branches 
©f the family of Blarney Fudge, and his wife Fiddle Faddle, 
sprawl forth with all their prolific appendages over the hug© 
sheet, to end at last in some unproductive old maid — some 
cypher— in the case of our encyclopcdian equations, in a ten 
thousandth part of an inch, and which we are then told may 
be safely left out in practice, without introducing very materi- 
al error into the result 1 Exquisite philosophy! Superhuman 
“cuteness!” 
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There is nothing can be more noisome than this pedantic 
oraciousness of unattainable accuracy $ and we feel great 
pleasure in noticing certain indications among those, 
who sit in the high places, of a return to common 
sense in treating physical subjects: and it is this taking 
things as he finds them, and making no more of them than 
they are worth, that is one of the great merits of Mr. 
Duniell’s book. His experiments are also of great value on 
another account, as having been made with an instrument, of 
which he is the inventor, free from all those sources of error 
attached to other instruments. e< Its graduation depends on 
no arbitrary or disputed deteriorations of wet and dry — it is 
liable to no deterioration from use, age, or accidental circum- 
stances — and above all things, whenever, or by whomsoever 
made, it is incapable in proper bauds of affording erroneous 
results” — possessing the greatest certainty and delicacy of 
action, with the necessary convenience of inspection, which 
places observations made with it in the rank of acurate and 
philosophical experiments, and which are as “ strictly com- 
parable with each other, and under all circumstances, as those 
made with the thermometer or barometer.” Explicit instruc- 
tions are given in the meteorological essays for its construc- 
tion 3 and the immense mass of experiments, which are de- 
tailed in the same volume, as having been made with it, are all 
so many examples of the method of its operation. 

In his introductory essay, Mr. Daniel l agrees with Mr. 
Leslie in one of * his sweeping condemnations of all the 
theories, which have been proposed to account for the 
fluctuation of the barometric column ; but he also places the 
one propounded by Mr. Leslie, among those particularly at 
variance with the phenomena. We regret that our limits 
preclude us from giving the theory, and its refutation, in Mr. 
Danieirs words ; and we would be guilty of injustice, were we 
to attempt an abridgement of it. In another part of his bbolg, a 
Mr. Daniel observes, that the fluctuations of the barometri- 
cal^ column are sometimes attributed to the greater or less 
weight of the aqueous particles, contained in the atmosphere 
at one time than another— but the difference of pressure be- 
tween a perfectly dry atmosphere and one saturated with moist - 
ure cannot much exceed the pressure of li* tenths, or 0.150 
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inch: the difference of seasons must therefore be less than tlys 
amount. 

According to our author, (i the elasticity of the aqueous 
vapour does not decrease gradually, as we ascend in the atmo- 
sphere, in proportion to the gradual decrease of the tempera- 
ture aud density of the air ; but the dew point remains sta- 
tionary to great heights, and then suddenly falls to a large 
amount.” This fact, which is new in natural history, the au- 
thor has established by direct experiments, and which are corro- 
borated by others made by recent observers, with the same de- 
scription of hygrometers. u Mr. Green,” says our author , et who 
ascended in a balloon from Portsea in September l $2 l, took up 
with him oue of my hygrometers. He unfortunately omitted to 
take the point of deposition before he commenced his ascent ; 
but the omission is of less consequence, as I happened to make 
an observation at the time, at no very great distance from the 
spot. At an elevation of 9800 feet, he found the dew point at 
64°, exactly the same as I ascertained it to be at the surface of 
the earth. At 11060 feet, it had fallen to 32° in little more 
than 1100 feet. Here then we have presumptive evidence of an 
immense bed of vapour, rising in its circumambient medium, 
unaffected by decrease of density or temperature, till checked 
by its point of precipitation; and of an incumbent bed of not 
more than one third of the density, or regulated, no doubt, as 
the last, by its own point of deposition in loftier regions. 
Captain Sabine, at Sierra Leone, ascertained the dew point of 
the vapour at the level of the sea was 70° : *ftt the top of the Su- 
gar-loaf mountain, it Mas the same at the same hour; this was 
2520 feet above the level of the sea. At the Island of Ascen- 
sion, the barometer, 17 feet above the level of the sea, stood 
at 30. 165 inches; temperature of air 83°, and the dew point 68°. 
On the summit of the mountain, the barometer fell to 27-950 
inches, and the temperature of the air to 70 rt , while the dew 
point only declined to 66.5°; so that in a height of 2220 feet, the 
temperature of the air fell 13°, and the constituent tempera- 
ture of the vapour 1.5°. At Trinidad, the temperature of^the 
air at the level of the sea was 82°, and the dew point 77° » 1060 
feet above, they were both 76-5°, and precipitation was going 
on. At Jamaica, by the sea side, the temperature of the air 
was 80°, and the point of deposition 73°> while on the moun- 
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fciins, at the height of 4080 feet, they were both 68.5°. At a 
station not 500 feet higher, by au experiment twice repeated, 
Iho point of deposition was found to be 49% and the temper- 
ature of the air 65°. These results are utterly irroconcile- 
able with the idea of aqueofis particles in the atmosphere, 
being suspended by any law, analogous to that of chemical 
solution; and I am much mistaken if they may not be re- 
ceived as ad experimental confirmation of the theory of 
mechanical mixture. 

“The tension of vapour, given off in the process of evapo- 
ration, is determined, not by the temperature of the evaporat- 
ing surface , but by the elasticity of the aqueous atmosphere 
already existing.” One of the most remarkable confirma- 
tions of this fact was ascertained by Captain Sabine on the 
coast of Africa : while the sea breeze was blowing upon that 
station, the hygrometer denoted the dew point, to be about 
60° ; but when the wind blew strong from the land, it ap- 
proached in its characters to a Harmattan, and the point of 
precipitation was not higher than 37.5% — the temperature of 
the air being 66°; notwithstanding the heat of the evaporat- 
ing surfaces in the interior of that continent, the burning 
sands of its deserts yield so little vapour, that it becomes at- 
tenuated by its diffusion ; and there can be little doubt, that 
the aqueous atmosphere incumbent upon it, (and which, 
when wafted to the coast by the rapid motion of the air, con- 
stitutes the true Harmattan,) is not of greater force, than that 
which rests upon the polar seas ; and that while the heat of 
the air sometimes approachs to 90% the constituent temper- 
ature of the vapour is below 32°. 

The very common appearance of clouds on the summits of 
mountains, which appear to be immoveable, although a strong 
wind is blowing upon them at the time, is an optical decep- 
tion, arising from the solution of moisture on one side of a 
giveu line, as it is precipitated on the other. Thrf vapoim, . 
which is wafted by the wind, is precipitated by the cold 
eofitact of the mountain, and is urged forward in its course, 
till, borne beyond the influence which caused its condensation, 
it is again exhaled, and disappears. 

According to Mr. Daniell’s experiments, the pressure of 
the aqueous atmosphere separated from that of the aerial, 

K 
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generally exhibits directly opposite changes to the latter n : 
this, however, does not apply to the averages of the different 
seasons, but to the daily fluctuations. 

Our author, in recapitulating the conclusions, to which he 
has been led by his experiments on the phenomena of the 
atmosphere of the earth, observes, that there are two distinct 
atmospheres mechanically mixed, surrounding the earth ; 
whose relations to heat are different, and whose states of 
equilibrium, considering them as enveloping a sphere of une- 
qual temperature, are incompatible with each other. The 
first is a permanently elastic fluid, expansible in an arithme- 
tical progression by equal increments of heat, decreasing in 
density and temperature, according to fixed ratios, as it re- 
cedes from the surface, and whose equipoise under such cir- 
cumstances would be maintained by a regular system of an- 
tagonist currents. 

The second is an elastic fluid, condensible by cold with 
evolution of caloric ; increasing in geometrical progression, 
with equal augmentations of temperature, permeating the 
former, and moving in its interstices as a spring of, water flows 
through a sand rock. When in a state of motion, this intes- 
tine filtration is retarded by the inertia of the gaseous, medi- 
um j but in a state of rest, the particles press only upon those 
of their own kind. The density and temperature of this 
fluid have a tendency likewise to decrease, as its distance from 
the surface augments ; but by a less rapid rate, than that of 
the former. Its equipoise would be maintained by the adap- 
tation of the upper parts of the medium, in which it moves, to 
the progression of its temperature, and by a current flowing 
from the hotter parts of the globe to the colder. Constant 
evaporation on the line of greatest heat, and unceasing pre- 
cipitation at every other situation, would be the necessary ac- 
companiments of this balance. Now the conditions of these 
two 1 states of equilibrium, to which, by the laws of hydrosta- 
tics, each fluid must be perpetually pressing, are essentially 
opposed to each other. The vapour, or condensible elastic 
fluid, is forced to ascend in a medium, whose heat decreases 
much more rapidly than its own natural rate; and it is there- 
fore condensed and precipitated in the. upper regions. Its 
latent caloric is evolved by the condensation, and communi- 
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catecl to the air, and it thus tends to equalize the tempera- 
ture of the medium, in which it moves, and to constrain it to 
its own law. This process must evidently disturb the equili- 
brium of the permanently elastic fluid, by interfering with 
that definite state of temperature and density, which is essen- 
tial to its maintenance. The system of currents is unequally 
affected by the uuequal expansion ; and the irregularity is ex- 
tended by theyr influence, mUeh*beyond the sphere of the pri- 
mary disturbance. The decrease of this elasticity above, is 
accompanied by an extremely important reaction upon the 
body of vapour itself: being forced to accommodate itself to 
the circumstances of the medium, in which it moves, its own 
law of density can only he maintained by a corresponding 
decrease of force below the point of condensation; so that the 
temperature of the air at the surface of the globe is far from 
the term of saturation; and the current of vapour, which 
moves from the hottest to the coldest points, penetrates from 
the equator to the poles, without producing that condensa- 
tion in mass, which would otherwise cloud the whole depth 
of the atmosphere with precipitating moisture. The clouds 
are thereby confined to parallel horizontal planes, with inter- 
mediate clear spaces, and, thus arranged, are offered to 
the influence of the sun, which dissipates their ac- 
cumulations, and greatly extends the expansive power of 
the elastic vapour: the power of each fluid being in propor- 
tion to its elasticity, that of the vapour compared with the 
air can never at *nost exceed the ratio of 1 to 30 : so that 
the general character of the mixed atmosphere is derived from 
the latter, which, in its irresistible motions, must hurry the 
former along with it. The influence, however, of the vapour 
upon the air, though slower in its action, is sure in its effects; 
and the gradual and silent processes of evaporation and pre- 
cipitation govern the boisterous power of the winds. By 
the irresistible force of expansion unequally applied* they 
give rise to undulations in the elastic fluid ; the rcturnihg 
leaves dissipate the local influence, and the accumulated 
effect is annihilated, again to be reproduced. In this theory, 
Mr. -Daniell passes over the agency of the electric fluid, and 
the influence of the moon, because their modes of operation 
are loo obscure, to allow of their being applied with the lic- 
it 2 
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oessary precision. Mr. Daniel!, in adverting to the popular 
opinion, that the different phases of the moon have some con- 
nexion with changes in the atmosphere, inclines to the opi- 
nion, that the moon exerts a considerable influence on the 
atmospheric tide. The action r of the moon must be consi- 
dered, as diminishing the force of gravity upon the aerial 
columns, over which it passes. And this action must be 
greater in proportion, as the moon approaches lt the earth, in 
proportion as it coincides with the analogous action of the 
sun, and in proportion as its passage over the meridian 
comes near to the perpendicular direction. The result of 
this diminution of gravity must be a general decrease of 
density ; and its effect upon the lateral currents an accelera- 
tion of the incoming, and a decrease of the outgoing streams. 
The loss of weight will thus be compensated, and the excess 
of elasticity hence derived will lengthen the column. The 
final adjustment will therefore be assimilated to that, which 
arises from an equal expansion by heat. ec Now the effect of 
the atmospheric tide has hitherto been sought for, and mea- 
sured upon the surface of the earth at the base of the column ; 
and much conjecture and disappointment have ensued, from 
not finding the effect as great, or as regular, as had been an- 
ticipated. The total weight of the perpendicular column 
would not be affected so much, as that of its horizontal sec- 
tions, and the amount of lunar influence should besought in 
the variations of the differences of density between some 
high elevation and the sea.” The mean ofoi series of expe- 
riments, carefully conducted with this view, when the moon is 
upon the meridian, and at the horizon, would possibly exhi- 
bit the amount of the daily tides ; their weekly increase and 
diminution; the influence of the moon’s apogee and perigee, 
and that of its north and south declination. It has been prov- 
ed, that the influence of the moon is still felt at the surface of 
the earth^aud the barometer upon an average stafids lower 
at new and full moon, than at the quarters. This also would 
naturally be expected, when it is considered, that the attrac- 
tion of the moon is an action upon the power of gravity, and 
acts instantaneously in the perpendicular direction; while 
the compensating effect upon the lateral currents is gradual. 
— -J^.ssay on the Phenomena of the Atmosphere of the Earth.) 
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In the essay on the <e Radiation of Heat in the Atmosphere/* 
we have a series of observations for two years, made with great 
care; and from them it results, that the power of the solar ra- 
diation follows the course of the sun’s declination : the maximum 
intensity of the effect oceurri/ig in June, while the greatest 
mean temperature of the atmosphere does not take place till J uly. 
The mean maximum of the solar radiation being in Janu- 
ary 12, in February 36, in Marc'll 49, in April 47, in May 57, 
in June 65, in July 55, in August 59, in September 54, in 
October 43, in November 24, in December 12; and for the same 
periods respectively, the mean maximum temperature of the air 
was 39.6/42.4, 50.1, 5 7-7, 02.9, 69.4, 69.2, 70.1, 65.6, 55.7, 
47.5, 43.2. In his experiments on the progress of solar radi- 
ation from morning to evening, it was — to take only four of 
his terms — at 9 hours 30 minutes, the force of the sun’s rays 
was 32; at one o’clock and 30 minutes, the force was 65 ; at 
3 hours 30 minutes, it was 58 ; and at 7J hours, it was only 29. 
In a comparison of different experiments, it appears that the 
force of the sun's direct radiation decreases in approaching the 
equator, and from below upwards. One of Captain Parry’s expe- 
riments, the direct solar radiation at Melville Island, in March, 
produced an effect of 55", on a thermometer not prepared to 
receive it; while in the vicinity of .Loudon, the effect upon a 
thermometer better adapted to receive it, was only 49° — a 
very remarkable circumstance, and which Mr. Daniell ac- 
count* for from the greater tenuity of the polar atmosphere, 
not intercepting so* many of the heating rays, as in zones as 
we approach the equator. And he notices Captain Scores- 
by’s observation, that while pitch was melting on the side of his 
ship opposed to the suu, ice was rapidly forming at the other 
side of the same vessel : now pitch will not melt with a less 
degree of heat than about 125° Fab. In April, Mr. Daniel! 
thinks that the radiating force of the sun in the polar seas must 
he 80° ; in" London it is only 47° ! And from the particulars in 
liis diary, it appears that in London the vegetation is liable 
to be affected at night from the influence of radiation, by a 
temperature below the freezing point of water, ten months 
in the year, and that even in the months of July and August, 
the only exceptions, the radiant thermometer sometimes falls 
to 35°. From experiments made at Bahia and at Jamaica, 
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it is shewn, that the same cause, which obstructs the passage 
of radiant heat in the atmosphere from the sun, opposes 
also its transmission from the earth into space. The force of 
radiation is not only less, as we have already stated, between 
the tropics, than at the latitude of London ; and it increases as 
we ascend above the surface of the earth. 

We regret that our limits prevent ns from making a few 
extracts from the remaining essays — “On the Horary Oscil- 
lations of the Barometer An essay on the “ Climate of 
London;” On the “Constitution of the Atmosphere;” “ Me- 
teorological Observations on the Measurement of Heights 
An essay “ On the Construction and Uses of a new Hygrome- 
ter;” “ Meteorological Observations in Brazil, and on the 
Equator;” and at Madeira, Sierra Leone, Jamaica, and other 
inter-tropical Stations ; and an essay “ On the Mode of 
using Meteorological Instruments in general.” We may 
revert at some other opportunity to Mr. Daniell’s account 
of the mode of making the observations, which are published 
under the authority of the Royal Society ; and we agree with 
him, that such negligence on subjects of such scientific im- 
portance as the meteorological observations, is disgraceful in 
this body. The direction of the wind is registered, from a 
neighbouring weathercock : — Mr. Daniell suppreses a little in- 
dent here, for he should hav<^ said, a neighbouring chimney 
cowl. Every year the rain gunge is stated with laudable 
accuracy in the Transactions, as being placed “ 1 14 feet above 
the level of low water springtides at Soufcr*et House but 
it is never stated, although of much more importance, that the 
funnel is placed immediately under the cowl of a chimney, 
and that part of the duty of the clerk of the Royal Society is 
“ ever and anon” to pass a wire tip and down the pipe, to 
clear it from the accumulated soot. — No wonder that the 
amount of rain should be stated in the “ Transactions” as 
being greater in summer,* than in winter. 

In concluding our extracts from this interesting volume, 
we again express our satisfaction at the sobriety, and general 
correctness of the author’s views; we feel refreshed at meet- 
ing in our critical progress with a book on a subject of so 
great and general importance, treated in a manner that all 
can understand — and to the total exclusion of that absurd 
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vanity, which cannot state a fact of a line or two, without 
tugging some hypothetical whim of a page to the tail of it, 
and t then smothering both fact and hypothesis under other 
pages of algebraic symbols, (we cannot call it reasoning,) to 
prove their coincidence — a, system of mystification first 
practised on the wholesale scale by Euler, and the Bernocellis, 
who started subjects only that they might have an opportu- 
nity of shewing their extraordin&iy analytical acquirements, 
and their infinite dexterity in using them, to run the unfor- 
tunate text to death. It is this Tom-Thumb- the-Great style, 
that loses sight of the end, in the assumed pomp of the 
nfeans, that prevents the researches of scientific men from 
being of that use in the occurrences of life, and" in the arts, 
which ought to be the end of all properly conducted studies. 
Mr. Daniell, however, is not one of the mystical philosophers. 
His book is an eminently practical one, and his deductions 
rigidly philosophical — he does not advance a step beyond his 
experiments — where they stop, his speculations terminate, 
wisely leaving to the poets of science, the glory of ascending 
into the heaven of invention, and to erect from his immense 
mass of materials any edifice, they may consider worthy of 
their art, and the fecundity of their imaginations. 


A Historical and Topographical Essay upon the Islands of 
Corfu , Leucadia, Cephalonia , Ithaca , and Zante } &>c. S?c. 
By William G’oodison, A. B. London. 1822, one vol. 8vo. 
pp. 2(58. 

Although this is neither a very recent work, nor a pro- 
duction that affects very high pretensions, still we think we 
can draw from it some important information, concerning* the 
actual state of a very interesting part of the ancient world, 
now protected by the British Gov,ermnent, and deeply inte- 
rested in the result of that struggle, which their felloe Greeks , 
of the neighbouring continent, and not far distant Archipe- 
lago, are maintaining against their Mariommodan oppressors. 
We do not say, that the Greeks are ontitled to all the aids, 
that have been sought for them, even from the pen of litera- 
ry men, and therefore declare ourselves to be no violent par- 
tisans of theirs ; but we use the word oppressors, because the 
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government exacting their allegiance is, in point of fact, ex- 
tremely oppressive ; and, however civil the Reis may be to 
the ambassador, and vice versa , we know very well how un- 
civil the deportment of the administration is towards their 
Christian subjects, and even- Christian visitants. Turkish 
arrogance is at least as odious as Greek superstition; and 
probably less curable. 

Mr. Goodison had, as a medical officer in one of the regi- 
ments, forming the garrison in these islands, ampleopportunity, 
during a residence of several years, and no small capacity, from 
his classical attainments, to execute the task he has undertak- 
en, with success. This, in the outset, we state him to have 
done. It is our intent ion to confine ourselves to a very 
short notice, and to restrict that almost entirely to extracts, 
letting the author speak for himself. 

Passing over the two first chapters, which are occupied with 
recapitulatory matter concerning the islands generally, and 
Corfu in particular, we find in the third an interesting topo- 
graphical sketch of this island; which is represented as be- 
ing of small importance at present, except as occupying a 
favourable position for commanding the entrance of the Adri- 
atic, in the time of war. The author describes the affair 
of Parga, about which so many melancholy statements have 
been put forth, as being greatly exaggerated. 

*' Whatever was the policy,” says he, “ which allowed the surreuder 
of Parga, the event, however to be deplored, upon the account here 
stated, viz. its connexion with the struggles of the ftreeks for liberty, was 
not attended with those exaggerated circumstances, with which interested 
malcontents attempted to falsify and discolour it. The Pargonots col- 
lecting and burning the bones of their ancestors before their departure, 
and then being dragged from their homes, to inhabit an uncultivated 
rock, are mere fabrications. The fact is — that this people are at present 
happily and contentedly situated, being identified with the population of 
eaclrisiund, where fancy or their connexions led them to settle ; and 
having received full compensations for their property, they enjoy there 
all the rights and privileges with the security of Ionian subjects.” 

Still this is a statement rather loosely given, and too im- 
portant to be slipped in by way of a note. 

The island is supposed to contain <30,000 inhabitants, a- 
bout 17,000 of whom occupy the town of Corfu, which is a 
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fortified place of considerable strength — *nean x dirty, and 
miserable, from the narrowness and other abominations of 
the streets — in short, one of those Mediterranean hives, which 
have been too well and too often described, to require any 
x*eprcsentation here. Our author informs us, that there is a 
good theatre, with a well filled orchestra, and very tolerable 
opera and ballet. tc Greek plays are sometimes performed;** 
but whether t>4 CEschyius, Sophotles, or Signor any body else, 
we are not told. The introduction of English authority has 
been of great service in all matters of police. 

Leucadia, or Santa Maura, as it is now called, is famous for 
having be&n honoured by the display of Sapphic agility, so 
well known to all, who have the slightest pretensions to learn- 
ing. The promontory is stated to be 1 14 feet perpendicular 
from the water, and ci fearfully dizzy” — but wc shall not 
quarrel about inconsistencies. 

Mr. Goodison enters into the local interest of this island 
with meritorious minuteness, in which it cannot be in our 
power to follow him. The island, according to him, still 
retains memorials of ancient splendour, hearing testimony 
to the correctness of the old historians and geographers. 

The following stories of Ali Pacha are rather amusing; and 
we know not what sage ruler to compare him to, unless to 
the illustrious and equitable governor of Barataria. 

“ A merchant of Yanina, having occasion for a sum of money, 
to enable hitn to enter into a certain commercial speculation, applied 
to a Greek priest, l:*s friend, for assistance. The priest, entertaining 
a high opinion of the merchant’s integrity, and having in liis possession 
some thousand piastres, lent the whole to him, on a promise that it would 
be repaid by a certain time. The period fixed for the repayment having 
elapsed, and the priest being in want of the money, mentioned the 
circumstance to the merchant, requesting at the same time a restitu- 
tion of part of the sum lent, to supply his immediate wants. The mer- 
chant, affecting surprise at the extraordinary demand, denied luiviny 
ever received from the other any part of the money alludofT to. TIaj 1 
poor priest, as may easily be imagined, felt deeply the villainy of his 
prdfended friend ; and having no other alternative, laid a statement of 
the affair, in the form of a complaint, before Ali Pacha. The Pacha 
having ordered both parties to appear before him, the merchant did 
again positively deny all knowledge of the circumstance; and the priest, 
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in reply to a question put to him, having said, that, relying on the word 
of his friend, he had taken no acknowledgment in the form of a re-* 
ceipt from him, the Pacha informed the complainant, that as he could 
adduce no proofs of a satisfactory nature, without which nothing could 
be done in the affair, he felt himself under the necessity of dismissing 
them, directing at the same time, that they should trouble him no fur- 
ther upon the subject. No sooner, however, were they out of his im- 
mediate presence, than he ordered that, previous to their departure, 
they should be weighed, and their respective weights noted down. 
After a considerable lapse of time, and when this transaction seemed to 
be buried in oblivion, the priest and merchant were ordered again to ap- 
pear before the Pacha, who directed that, before they should be admitted 
to his presence, they should be weighed as on the former occasion. 
The Pacha, perceiving that the merchant had increased in weight, but 
that the priest was not nearly so heavy as he was before, and having 
ascertained that this difference in the weight of the latter, was not the 
effect of any bodily indisposition, but could be attributed solely to 
vexation of mind, caused by the infamous conduct of the merchant, 
his quondam friend ; which the Pacha having stated to the latter, direct- 
ed him either immediately to pay the priest, or to have his head struck 
off. The merchant, who well knew the stern and inflexible character 
of the Pacha, and to avoid the fate which awaited him, made a full 
confession of his own villainy, acknowledged the justice of the sen- 
tence, and repaid to the priest the sum he had borrowed from him. 

te A man having lent a sum of money to another, some time after- 
wards was repaid ; but there being no witness of this latter transaction, 
he formed the resolution of compelling the borrower to pay it over 
again, and referred his affair to Ali. The man who had borrowed the 
money denied the justice of the demand, saying that he had already 
made restitution, and that he had counted the money upon the top of a 
certain large stone. * Bring the stone hither,’ said the Pacha, * in or- 
der that I may see it’. That lie is not able to do,’ said the com- 
plainant, * for it is too heavy for him.’ ” 

Mr. Goodison enters into the question of the identity of 
Ithaca, orThiaki, as it is termed by the modern Greeks, with 
the Ithaca of Homer, and thus sums up the evidence. 

** The voyage of Telemachus corresponds with this supposition 
exceedingly well, in every circumstance of time and place. Telenu- 
chus starts from Ithaca with a fair westerly wind at sunset, and ar- 
rives at Pylos the following morning at sunrise. He remains at.' Pylos 
the second day, and starts for Lacedaemon on the third. He rests that 
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tifght at Pheree, at the house of Diodes the son of* Ortilochus, who was 
the son of Alpheus, (the river upon which probably Pherae was built.) 
He arrives at Lacedaemon upon the night of the fourth day, where he 
remains the following (the fifth day,) and upon the sixth he starts in the 
morning, on his return to Ithaca* He arrives at Pherae again on the 
night of the sixth day ; the seventh at Pylos j but instead of returning 
to the house of Nestor, he prevails upon his young friend. Pisistratus 
to drive him in his chariot directly to the boat, where he embarks 
upon the night of the seventh day. He passes by a second Pherae, 
(spelt with c, the first witbf »;,) upon the sea coast, then cruises along 
the coast of Elis of the Epeans j and next, to avoid the ambuscade of 
the suitors, *of which Minerva had advised him, he passes through the 
rinxotaiv Ooijalv (sharp islands,) probably the Oxie, and upon the morn- 
ing of the eighth day, he lands upon the nearest point of Ithaca, 
vvhence he proceeds on foot to the dwelling of Euroeus, where the meet- 
ing between him and Ulysses takes place. 

ee [f the whole of this journey he traced on the maps, assuming the 
Triphylian Pylos to be the Pylos of Nestor, all the circumstances of 
the excursion of Telemachus will appear to have great probability in the 
narration. Pylos is distant from Ithaca about 70 miles, and the direct 
distance from it to Lacedaemon is about 80. Pylos is so situated too, 
with respect to the sea, being, according to Strabo, thirty stadia distant, 
as to correspond with the feasibility of Telemachus’s plan, to leave it 
on one side upon his return. The town of Ephyra upon the river Sel- 
lers, may be supposed to correspond with the Pheree, which lie passes by 
before coasting along Elis. There is yet another town, called Aliphera, 
about midway between Pylos and Lacedaemon, following the Alpheus 
towards its source, which, if the name be traditional, may be suppovsed 
to correspond with the Pherae of Diodes, the descendant of Alpheus. 
It is true, that Homer might have wafted his young hero by a breath 
from Minerva but he chuses to be extremely circumstantial, at times, 
in his details, and in his geographical descriptions is always wonderfully 
correct. It is not unlikely that he may have gone the same journey 
himself." 

Ceplialonia contains more lantl than Corfu, bu^tlro. same 
number of inhabitants. Its present importance is inferior to 
ite former. The black mountain of this island is its grand- 
est feature, the celebrated mount .Enos, whence Jupiter de- 
rived one of his titles. It is about 4?X)0. feet in elevation, and 
throughout the winter is capped with snow. 
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*'It is rounded ofLat tlie top for about 60 paces circuit, and is saijJ 
to have been chosen for^ the altar to perform sacrifices to Jupiter Enos.-— 
The ceremony would have been distinctly seen, not only from the other 
islands in the Ionian sea, but from a great part of the continent of 
Greece.” 

At the S. E. extremity is the district of Scala, where a 
considerable city formerly existed. Respecting this place 
there are curious assertions.- The people of ttye neighbour- 
hood, and many others, believe that there is a city under 
water, about a league from the shore. There is a ledge, 
upon which ships have received damage, and which is avoid- 
ed by country vessels that know the coast. Here it is that 
persons have asserted, that they have seen the foundations of 
houses, in hewn stone, under water. Mr. Goodison, after an 
actual survey, ascribes these appearances to the conforma- 
tion of a sandstone ledge. 

With regard to Samos, of which there are copious indica- 
tions, and the scenery of which is superior to any other part 
of the island, it is stated, that “the whole of Livy’s descrip- 
tion of the siege and capture corresponds accurately with 
every object.” The only towns in the inland are, Argostoli 
and Lixuri, the former of which has been erected into the me- 
tropolis, since the British assumed the administration of af- 
fairs. It contains about 5000 inhabitants : Lixuri has the 
same. At Argostoli is a museum (now private property,) the 
counterpart of Fontanu’s of Florence, consisting of minerals, 
anatomical representations of the human body in wood, so con- 
trived that all the layers of muscles may he removed, and the in- 
ternal parts examined, and some fine wax specimens, &c. &c. 

Zantc, long celebrated for its beauty and fertility, is sub- 
ject to earthquakes, and has suffered greatly from them. 

*' The town of Zante,” says our author, “ is the best in the Ioni- 
an islands : it is much more regularly built, and appears to much 
greater advantage than Corfu*, occupying the curve of a bay, round 
which it swVeps, for the extent of about two miles. Almost every 
house is visible, having its own particular place in the panoramic view 
from the water. This singularly pleasing effect is produced by the 

* There was shewn in London last year a most fasefnating specimen of the 
panorama art, in a view of Corfu, on a fete day. The text*of our author amounts 
to an accurate description of the costume of the people, character of the island, and 
particulars of the surrounding scenery. 
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ubi fortuity of the descent upon which it stands.^ The many steeples 
and spires with which it is ornamented, built inAhe Venetian manner, 
add considerably to the beauty of the whole ; and to a stranger, ar- 
rived at anchor in the night, the scene opening at once in the morn- 
ing, with the busy tolling of bell$, and the harbour bustle, excites 
a sensation indescribably delightful j heightened as it is, by the usual 
cool serenity of the hour, and the reflection, perhaps, of having 
completed a sea yoyage, the pleasure 'of which those who dislike the 
sea can best appreciate. The heights are crowded with groves of 
orange and lemon trees, through which are thickly scattered the beauti- 
ful villas of the rich citizens. The bay terminates in the fine mass of 
Mount Scopft upon the left, and the extremity of the castle range upon 
the right. The castle is built upon a hill that literally overhangs the 
town f and above floats the British flag, over a beautiful scene of richness 
and repose.” 

Zixutc contains nothing of interest to the antiquarian* The 
women are secluded more than in the other islands 5 and 
our author ascribes the liberty, they enjoy at Corfu, to the 
influence of the French, who had sufficient opportunity and 
influence to civilize the men so far as to introduce the "women 
into society. 

The Greeks are superstitious and fanatic. At certain 
seasons, they arc much disposed to persecute the Jews, pai- 
ticularly when their great religious ceremonies are perform- 
ing. They are cunning, and innately disposed to every sort 
of chicanery — very litigious, and dreadfully addicted to pie- 
varicatc and perjure themselves. They are not without their 
factions, much stress being laid by some on the interfeience of 
Russia; but our author considers the idea of a Russian party 
as chimerical. 

He further represents them as dastardly in the extreme 
implacably revengeful, quarrels descending from father to 
son. This spirit, and the cowardly practice of assassination, 
are charged upon the degrading influence of the V^neJi^ns, 
during the corrupt period of their sovereignty overCiese urn 

unworthy scions of a once noble stock. 

tet the education of the lower classes is not neglected. 
The priests act generally the part of schoolmasters, as far as 
teaching to read extends; and the better sort ot youth 
are in the habit of emigrating, chiefly to the schools of 
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Italy, for the [Suppose of acquiring at least professional 
knowledge. ^ 

The language spoken in the islands is a dialect of the Ru- 
naic. In most of the large towns the Venetian dialect is used, 
and many of the inhabitants also speak French. There is 
still a great affinity betweeu the ancient and modern Greek ; 
so much so, that a person who has a common acquaintance 
with the former will be able to read the latter,' when written. 
In the inflections, great use is made^of auxiliary verbs, in im- 
itation of the modern European languages. The native lan- 
guage is much corrupted by the introduction of Italian phrases. 

The Greeks are represented as not uniting with the Eng- 
lish in society. John Bullisui is greatly chargeable with 
this. The French manage better. In their manners the peo- 
ple resemble the Italians in many things. They are fond of 
music and dancing. They dine in the middle of the day, and 
sleep afterwards. The chief meal is supper; and though in 
their ordinary economy they are frugal, their feasts are pro- 
fuse. The climate partakes of most things in common with 
the southern parts of the European continent. 

The work is one of considerable interest; and to a visitor 
to the islands, would answer well the purpose of a vade-me- 
cum. Mr. Goodison subjoins an Appendix on the medical to- 
pography ; and throughout are scattered geological expla- 
nations. There are a few lithographic maps and plates, 
the latter chiefly confined to ruins ; but we cannot say much 
for these decorative portions of the volume. A u modern 
Greek air" is added, which, for the gratification of our mu- 
sical readers, we here subjoin. 
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We wrote it down upon trust, thinking, with many other 
sifaple folk, that what is worth printing mist be worth play- 
ing. Had we done this first, we should scarcely have wasted 
so nftmy straight lines. If Orpheus played no better melody, 
the beasts must have followed him to worry him, and the 
devils restored his wife to get I*id of him. 


Memoirs of Goeth k, written by Himself 2 vols. Colburn. 

We confess ourselves ./xceedingly partial to this species of 
auto-biography, because it not only exhibits the actions and 
character df the man, but the workings of his mind, and the de- 
velopement of his intellect, in a way that cannot fail to facili- 
tate the study of human nature. It is not to be expected, that the 
writer will tell every thing that militates agaiust himself; or, 
if he is candid enough to relate what may not redound to his 
credit, he will of course keep back what is absolutely vici- 
ous or immoral, and palliate liis offences by the sophistry of 
self-delusion. He will detail his sentiments and motives, 
rather than his deeds. It is curious to observe, from 
what trivial, and apparently remote causes it often happens, 
that the most popular and celebrated works of an author 
have originated. This is peculiarly the case with many of 
the productions of Goethe. He frequently wrote from the 
impulse of the moment, when some passing event had made 
a strong impression upon his mind : this became the ground- 
work of some effort <of his fervent imagination, in which fact and 
fiction were so happily blended, as to give the verisimilitude 
of truth and reality to the charming productions of his pen. 

He was born on the 28th of August, 1749. The memoirs 
commence with a description of his family and friends, which 
arc pourtrayed in glowing and animated colours. That he 
should at so late a period of his existence have given so un- 
reserved a detail of his youth, is seme what surprising— Jftut 
it s&ems the original was published in Germany at tHeearnesI; 

solicitation of his friends, who were anxious to be made ac- 

+0 * 

cpiainted with the circumstances, which had at different times 
given rise to Goethe’s writings. The "variety and extent of 
his learning and acquirements are astonishing. Hfcs ejfforts 
lisive had a powerful influence upon the literature of Ger- 
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many, of which may justly be considered the patriarch. 
He has left no J^ath of literature untrodden. The dra- 
matic art, in all its branches, — epic poetry, detached poems of 
every description, novels, travels, the analysis and theory 
of the polite arts and literature, criticism, epistolary corre- 
spondence, translations, memoirs, and works on science — in 
short, his genius embraced almost every subject within the 
range of the human intellect; He is best known to the English 
reader as the author of IVerter , and Faust , the first of which 
was suggested by the circumstance of a young man of the 
singular name of Jerusalem, putting an end to his existence in 
consequence of his forming an unconquerable attachment to 
an amiable, and virtuous married woman. The father of this 
unfortunate youth was an eminent protestant preacher, and 
tutor to the famous Duke of Brunswick, who was mortally 
wounded at the battle of Jena. For some time previous to 
this shocking occurrence, Goethe, in common with many of his 
youthful associates, had made it a matter of frequent delibe- 
ration, whether suicide was not, in many cases, not only jus- 
tifiable, but praiseworthy. And it was from the impression up- 
on his own mind, and the ferment of his feelings, that he put 
those insidious and dangerous sentiments on this subject, into 
this once most popular publication. 

The infernal agent, which he employed in his mystical, and 
masterly production of Faust , was suggested to him by a man, 
who had obtained extraordinary influence over Goethe, by 
the bitter and sardonic sarcasm, with wlrch he mingled all 
his observations. His name was John Henry Merk, born at 
Darmstadt in 1742, and member of the council of Avar in that 
town. He assisted in the management of several journals, 
particularly in that of the German Mercury. He is several 
times spoken of in the course of these memoirs by the desig- 
nation of Mcphistopheles Merk . 

Ip the time of the seven years war, when our author was 
yet a fidy, the French took military possession of Frankfort ; 
and there is a long and admirable description of the com- 
mandant of the French forces in the town. He was quar- 
tered in the house of Goethe's father, who was so bigotted an 
admirer of Frederic the Great, that he was blind to the kind- 
ness and generosity, with which the Count De Thorane had 
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acted towards him and his family. An ena^gement at length 
took place, almost tinder the walls of the place, and the allies 
were defeated by M. Broglie. 

** My father, too confident in the superiority of the party he was 
favourable to, was impatient to gb and meet those, whom he already 
regarded as victors. He first went to his garden at the Friedberg 
gate : all was solitary and quiet there. ’ He ventured as far as the 
meadows of UorTiheim : there he fell in with some dispersed skirmish- 
ers, who were firing musqu^try near the barrier. The balls whistled 
about the ears of the inquisitive intruder, who deemed it expedient to 
beat a retreaj;. On questioning persons, who were passing and repassing, 
he ascertained, what he might have presumed from the retiring of the 
cannonade, that the French were victorious, and that their retreat was 
not now to be expected. He came home in despair. At the sight of the 
wounded and prisoners, he lost all command of himself. He ordered 
assistance to be given to those who were passing ; but only to the 
Germans, which was not always possible, fortune having, for the mo- 
ment, mingled friends and enemies, without distinction, in promiscu- 
ous heaps. 

“ My mother, my sister, and I, were already cheered bv the consolatory 
expressions of the Count de Thorane, and the clay had appeared to 
us less painful. We soon began to resume our usual good humour. We 
did all we could to dissipate my father’s melancholy. He had taken no 
sustenance all day : we pressed him to eat j but lie was deaf to all our 
entreaties. He withdrew to his own apartment : we nevertheless gave 
ourselves up to the joy of seeing this affair decided. M. dc Thorane, 
contrary to his usual custom, had been on horseback the whole of the 
day : he returned. His presence was more necessary than ever : we 
ran to meet him ; we kissed his hands, loudly expressing our joy. This 
receptiou seemed to give him great pleasure : he ordered some preserves 
aud sweet wines to be given us, desired his people to regale us well, 
and proceeded to his drawing-room, amidst a multitude of petitioners 
who accompanied him. A magnificent collation was set before us. 
My father’s absence distressed us : we er^reated my mother to calHiim. 
She knew better than we did, how far from agreeable to hi'if tlm little 
entertainment would be. She had, however, taken care to have some- 
thing got ready for supper, and would gladly have sent part of it to him 
in his room. But in no case would my father have suffered this viola- 
tion of rules. My mother, therefore, had the collation removed, and 
went to ask him to come down into the dining-room, which he consented 
to do, although reluctantly. Little did we foresee the misfortune about 
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to ensue from our rd^iest. From the top of the house to the bottoig^ 
the staircase communicated with all the antichambers. It was there- 
fore impossible for my father to avoid being seen, as he passed by the 
Count’s apartments in coming down. The antichamber was so full, 
that to despatch the business of those, who were waiting with the greater 
expedition, M. de Thorane had stationed himself in it, and was there 
at the moment when my father came down stairs. The Count advanced 
towards him, and saluted him, and said : f It was highly desirable, both 
for you and us, that this perilous affair should end so happily.’ — f Hap- 
pily !' replied my father angrily, ‘ Would\to God they had sent you all 
to the devil, even if I had gone with you for company!’ The Count 
stood for a moment disconcerted, and then cried out in a violent passion : 
* Such an insult to the good cause, and to myself, shall not remain un- 
punished.’ 

This generous man, at the intercession of liis interpreter, 
overlooked this rudeness, and forgave it. 

Our author became acquainted with some youths of a very 
dubious character, and falls desperately in love with a young 
milliner, the cousin of one of these dangerous associates. They 
get into the hands of the police: his intimacy with his beloved 
Margaret is broken off, in consequence of which he becomes 
dangerously ill. In some part ot the work, he repeats the 
trite observation, that no one can love more than once; but 
he very soon transferred his affections from Margaret to An- 
nelle, the daughter of his host ; and she, according to his ac- 
count, deserved the love and veneration due to a saint : but he 
vented his ill humour upon her, and poisoned their best days 
with groundless and unworthy jealousies, which she eudured 
with angelic patience, till she was at length tired out with his 
cruelty, and would not be reconciled. He was struck with 
remorse, became furious with despair, which exhausted his 
physical strength, and contributed to the bodily anguish, by 
which he lost some of the best years of his life. Whilst stu- 
dyirp^t Strasbourg, he determined to improve himself iu the 
French style of dancing, and accordingly took lessons from a 
person, whom he calls a true French character. This man 
had two lovely daughters, both extremely amiable. The elder 
was not twenty. Here again he falls in love with the 
younger, whilst the elder sister fixes her affections upon him, 
which gives rise to some singular and interesting situations. 
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After the denouement which had taken piy& with Emily, the 
younger, and whilst he is taking leave o/her, they are sur- 
prised by her sister Lucinda. 

* e ( Farewell, said Emily, leading me towards the door $ 
and since it is the last time we fdiall see each other, accept a mark 
of friendship, which I could not otherwise have given you.’ At these 
words she threw her arms round my i^eck, and gave me a kiss, in a most 
tender manner. *At the same instant a concealed door opened, and her 
sister rushed towards us, exclaiming, * You shall not be the only one, 
to take leave of him.’ Emily let me go. Lucinda embraced me, and 
held me closely to her bosom. Her beautiful black hair caressed my 
face. She remained some time in this situation; and thus I found my- 
self between the two sisters, in the distressing predicament that Emily 
had warned me of. At length Lucinda, quitting her hold of me, fixed 
her eyes on me with a serious air $ then walked up and down the room 
with hurried steps, and at last threw herself upon a sofa. Emily ap- 
proached her, but Lucinda pushed her back. Then commenced a 
scene, which I recollect with pain. It was not a theatrical scene; 
there was but too much truth in the passion of this young and lively 
Frenchwoman. Lucinda overwhelmed her sister with reproaches. 
* This,’ added she, ( is not the first heart favourably disposed towards 
me, that you have deprived me of. It was the same with that absent 
friend, whom you drew into your snares even before my eyes. You 
have now robbed me of this one, without relinquishing the other. I low 
many more will you take from me ? I am frank and artless : people 
think they know me well, and therefore they neglect me. You are 
calm and dissembling: they think to find something wonderful in you ; 
but your outward form covers a cold and selfish heart, which only seeks 
its victims.’ Emily had seated herself near her sister : she remained 
silent. Lucinda growing warmer, entered into particulars, to which it 
did not become me to listen. Emily endeavoured to pacify her, ’and 
made me a sign to retire. But jealousy has the eyes of Argus ; and this 
si<m did not escape Lucinda’s notice. She arose, came towards me, look- 
ed me in the face with a pensive air, and said : f I know you are lost to 
me. I renounce all pretensions to you ; but as to yon, sisi^.^ v lrie 4 shall 
be no more your’s than mine.’ Saying this, she embraced me again, 
pressed my face to hers, and repeatedly joined her lips to mine. * And 
now,’ she cried, * dread my malediction. Woe # on woe, eternal woe to her, 
who shall first press those lips after me. Embrace him now if you dare. 
I am sure heaven has heard me. And you, sir, retire without delay.* 
I did not wait for a repetition of the command ; and I left them with 
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a firm determination |jever more to set foot in a house, where I had in* 
nocently done so muenunischief.” 

Soon after this, our hero is introduced to the rector of 
Sesenheim, his wife, anti two daughters, Olivia and Frederica, 
where every tiling seems to combine to exhibit the family of 
the Vicar of Wakefield to him in the liveliest colours. A 
mutual passion takes place between him and Frederica, who 
was every way worthy of the affections of 9. man in any 
situation of life. After a long intimacy and correspondence 
with this amiable and charming girl 1 } he leaves her to bewail 
her unfortunate attachment, observing on hi« own conduct, 
that the motives of a young female, who breaks off such a 
connexion, always appear good — those of a man never. We 
shall not stop to discuss that proposition; but certainly this 
very prince of German sentimentalists did sport with the feel- 
ings of a variety of damsels, in a most barbarous and unwarrant- 
able manner. — But we shall now quit his amours, to say some- 
thing of his studies. It is flattering to our national pride to 
learn the mighty influence that English authors in general, 
and our immortal bard of Avon in particular, have had upon 
the literature of Germany within the last half century ; and we 
cannot forbear to quote the following remarks on this inte- 
resting subject: — 

“ Can it be necessary to add, that I allude to Shakespeare ? Docs not 
this name alone render all further explanation needless ? Shakespeare 
is better known in Germany than any where else, even perhaps better 
than in his own country. We render hitn all the justice, the homage 
he is entitled to : we extend to him the indulgence, which we refuse to 
each other. Men of the most eminent talents have made it their busi- 
ness .to present all the qualities, with which this great genius was endow- 
ed, in the most favourable light j and I have always heartily subscribed to 
all that has been said in honour of him, and to every defence of his admir- 
able talents. I have already described the impression which this extraor- 
dinarygdnd produced upon me,.and the few remarks which I have ha- 
zavded on HiV works have been favourably received. I shall therefore 
confine myself on this occasion to a more precise explanation of the man- 
ner, in which I became acquainted with Shakespeare. When I was" at 
Leipsic, I read Dodd’s collection, entitled * The Beauties of Shake- 
speare Notwithstanding all that may he said against collections of this 
kind, which only make the author known piecemeal, they produce, in my 
opinion, very good effects. Our understanding is not always strong enough 
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to comprehend the whole value of an entire worL| nor do we always 
know how to distinguish the passages, which have/m immediate relation 
to ourselves. Young people in particular, whose minds are not sufficient- 
ly cultivated to possess much penetration, may be discouraged if they 
have to choose for themselves $ and they have a greater relish for the bril- 
liant extracts, which are detachecl and laid before them. For my 
part, the perusal of the fragments I met with in the collection above 
mentioned, is amongst my most agreeable recollections. Those noble 
strokes of originality, those fine sentiments, those excellent de- 
scriptions, those rallies of ri^h humour, so frequent in Shakespeare, 
had a powerful effect on me, when presented in this insulated 
manner. Iceland’s translation of this author appeared soon after. 
I devoured it. I made my friends and acquaintance read it. It was in 
prose, easy to understand, and it soon became popular : it was universally 
read, and excited general enthusiasm. A most extraordinary effect was 
produced on our Geiman society at Strasburg by the immortal Shake- 
speare, whether translated or original, in fragments or entire. Thorough- 
ly as men understand the Holy Scriptures, did we familiarise ourselves 
with this great poet, and with the virtues and vices of the times, which 
he so admirably describes. We amused ourselves with the mimic imi- 
tation of his characters. His proverbial expressions, and flashes of co- 
mic humour, excited our mirth. I was the first to comprehend his genius 
with the liveliest enthusiasm j and my friends caught the contagion, 
which lifted me above myself. We were not ignorant, that it was pos- 
sible to dive deeper into every part of the British poet’s excellence, and 
to appreciate it more judiciously than we did j but we deferred the stu- 
dy to a future period : all we wished for at the time was to enjoy him at 
our ease, and yield ourselves up to the fascination of a free imitation ; we 
could not bear to scrutinize the talents of the man who afforded us so 
much pleasure, or to look for his defects : we took pleasure in greeting 
him with unbounded admiration. A correct idea of our notions on this 
subject may be found by consulting Herder’s Essay on Shakespeare, in- 
serted in his Dissertation on Art in Germany j as well as Lenzen’s Re- 
marks on the Theatre, in which he has introduced a translation of Love’s 
Labour Lost. Herder has fully entered ijato the merits of Shakesneare, 
of which he conveys the idea with admirable precision.” 's * 

fhere is a spirited and lively strain of reality in all our 
author relates of his feelings, his studies, and contemporaries ; 
and he numbered amongst his friends *and correspondents all 
the most distinguished ornaments of literature in the German 
empire. An anecdote he gives, relative to the harshness and 
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cruelty, with whitJS? the apparently mild and amiable Zimmer- 
man treated his onl^son and daughter, makes us feci no regret, 
that sentimental affectation of fine feeling is somewhat gone 
out of fashion. 

After perusing these memoirs f with a great degree of interest, 
to the period when Goethe is introduced at the court of 
Weimar, the narrative suddenly breaks off, just at the time 
that preparations were making for his nuptials with a young 
lady, of whom his friends highly approved, but whom, it seems, 
he did not marry. The translator^ in a postscript, informs 
us that no clue can be found to clear up the mystery, in which 
this matrimonial negotiation is involved. He went, by the 
invitation of Duke Charles Augustus, to the court of Saxe- 
Weimar in the year 1776, and was immediately made a 
member of the legislative council. In 1779* he became a 
number of the privy council. In 1782, letters patent of 
nobility were granted to him, and lie was made president of 
the council of state. In 1792, he accompanied the duke, 
when he joined the Prussian army under the duke of Bruns- 
wick, who was obliged to retreat before the raw levies of 
republican France. Since then, he has lived constantly at 
Weimar. In 1808, lie received the cross of the Legion of 
Honour from the Emperor Napoleon ; and in the same year, 
the Emperor Alexander conferred on him the order of Alex- 
ander Newsky. This distinguished veteran is now in his 
seventy-fifth year, and is still the life and soul of those as- 
semblages of genius to be found at Weimai*i Less occupied 
with his own personal fame and superiority, than with the 
ardent desire of establishing the glory of his country, he has 
devoted the whole of his long life, to promote the advance of 
German literature, and the interests of those who seconded 
his efforts. There are some awkward constructions of sen- 
tences occasionally to be observed in this work; but in 
genervJ>s^ie translator lia§ entered into the true spirit of the 
original. He has added biographical notices of principal 
persons mentioned in these memoirs, which are very satis- 
factory to the English reader, to whom many of the persons 
were but imperfectly known. We cannot take our leave of 
this delightful book, without regretting, that it terminates 
so abruptly, and so soon. 
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jffistori / of the Commonwealth of Englak.fi, from its Com- 

mencement to the Restoration of Charles the Second . By 

William Godwin. Volume tlie first, containing the Civil 
War. 8vo. pp. 496. London. Henry Colburn. 1824. 

As we look down the long and venerable avenue of past 
ages, we discern the objects nearest to us in the natural 
forms and colours of reality ; byt they gradually recede from 
our view, till*they dwindle to a speck in the distant perspec- 
tive, and are lost iu tiny confused mist of indistinctness and 
uncertainty. It is the province of the historian to present us 
with an intellectual telescope, through the means of which we 
cau bring back these far off matters of observation within 
the range of the eye of reason : and it is from the faults or 
excellencies of the medium, through which the objects repre- 
sented appear before us distorted, inverted, or in a false and 
deceitful hue, or otherwise in their proper form and position, 
in the clear and chromatic light of truth. It remains to be 
proved, whether Mr. Godwin has exhibited his historical 
views unobscured by the clouds of prejudice. 

It has been asserted, that the proof of a good history is its 
being universally exclaimed against by all sects and parties ; 
and such was the case, on the publication of Hume’s history 
of the Stuarts. The paradox consists in the fact, that history, 
being a description of the actions of that part of mankind, 
possessing the fewest scruples, it presents details which, if 
painted with truth, must necessarily offend the believers in 
the perfection of those models, which they have been accus- 
tomed to admire. The present publication will excite cen- 
sure from that portion of its readers, who are convinced that 
a limited monarchy is best fitted to sustain the institutions, or 
even if the term is better liked, the prejudices of the English 
people. The stern republican will of course find much to 
admire. This period of our annals is eminently adapted for 
the historian’s pen: it is fertile of political events*/ «W»(T cm • 
braces the most important crises in the constitution. Itabound- 
cd*in distinguished characters. Seldcn, Coke, and Hampden, 
with many other upright and conscientious patriots, who 
opposed the encroachments of arbitrary and despotic autho- 
rity, will for ever be remembered as benefactors to their 
country. The conflict of religious opinions, combining with 
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the importance Sf public transactions, formed a picture ro 
interesting, that n\ want of skill in the artist can altogether 
destroy the effect, nor, on the other hand, no perfection of 
execution entirely satisfy the judgment. From the previous 
known sentiments of Mr. Godwin, we were not prepared to 
expect entire impartiality : and he speedily justifies our opi- 
nion ; for, in his third page, we have the following ridiculous 
speculation. * 

rt A war between the king and the nation, or its representatives, ne- 
cessarily led men to a scrutiny into the f&$t principles of government. 
The admission of one man, either hereditarily, or for life only, into the 
place of chief of a country, is an evidence of the infirmity of man. Na- 
ture has set up no difference between a king and other men : a king, 
therefore, is purely the creation of our own hands. The immense distance, 
which is thus interposed between him, and every other member of 
the community, is a matter of no inconsiderable note. Human infirmity 
may render the existence of the office advantageous to general interest ; 
but that it does so, is a reflection calculated to humble our vanity.” 

It is surely useless at this time of day to theorize upon 
forms of government, whether monarchical or republican ; 
for they must coincide with the previous or fixed habits of the 
people, in order to contribute to their happiness and prospe- 
rity : blit let ihe author explain his own sentiments upon this 
subject, in a somewhat soberer strain than is his custom. 

“ It is of the republicans, or commonwealths -men, that it is the 
purpose of this work especially to treat. They were a set of men new 
in this country, and they may be considered as ha* ing become extinct 
at the revolution of 1688. It will not be the object of these pages to 
treat them, as has so often been done, with indiscriminate contumely. 
They were many of them men of liberal minds, and bountifully endowed 
with the treasures of intellect. That their enterprise terminated in 
miscarriage is certain, and a falling party is seldom spoken of with so- 
briety or moderation by the party that is victorious. Their enterprise 
might^J^Jmjudicioiis : the English intellect and moral feeling were 
probably n&t sufficiently ripe for a republican government : it may be 
that a republican government would at no time be a desirable acquisition 
for the people of this country. But the men may be worthy of our*ad- 
miration, whose cause has not prospered j and the tragic termination 
of a tale will often not on that account render the tale less instructive, 
or less interesting to a sound and judicious observer.” 
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.It is not easy to give a general character of this produc- 
tion, as this first- volume brings us do^yn only to the year 
1645, and Cromwell, -had not yet exhibited those conspicuous 
traits of art and address which raised him to the summit of 
greatness and power, though he had already shewn strong 
marks of his shrewdness*, as well as his dissimulation. Of, 
what extent the whole work is to consist, the author has . 
given us no intimation, nor has if been explained, why he has 
taken up the story of the commonwealth precisely at the 
period of 1643. VVe sluimld have supposed, that a more 
natural commencement would have been at the first meeting 
of the JLong Parliament, when the causes, which led to the 
unhappy breach of confidence between the opposing parties, 
and which rendered it necessary for the parliamentarians, to 
assume the appointment of the militia as the ground of their 
existence, would have been explained, as it is presuming too 
much to suppose, that the general reader comes fully armed 
with information on the previous points of a particular nar- 
ration. It is the business of an accomplished historian, by 
the skilful distribution of his subject, intermingled with 
pleasing and judicious observations, to relieve the dulncss 
occasioned by the necessary relation of a number of unim- 
portant events. Mr. Godwin writes upon the affairs of a 
commonwealth, and has all the “ tediousness of a king/* 
Indeed the military transactions of the civil war have never 
yet been rendered interesting in the description ; for even 
the pages of Hume are apt to languish, from the insignifi- 
cance of their details, and the inconclusive nature of their 
results. 

The work before us may be called rather the apology, than 
the history, of the commonwealth, as will appear from the 
epithets bestowed by the writer upon each party, from his 
first setting out, such as the patriotic and the tyrannical , , 
without considering, that on botfh sides there wors^many 
persons, who might have been arranged under the opposite 
denominations with much propriety. 

The transactions of the parliament indiscriminately, how- 
ever contrary to reason or justice, are either extenuated or 
approved — their attempt to abolish episcopacy — their shutting 
Up the play-houses under religious pretences — and their 
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commissions foi^‘ defacing, demolishing, and taking aw$y 
all images, superstitious pictures, and relics of idolatry out of 
churches/* by which tasteless sacrilege many curious t and 
valuable specimens of art were destroyed, but which, Mr. 
Godwin thinks, may be excused, upon the principle of en- 
deavouring to introduce a greater manliness and gravity 
of thinking, more congenial to republican habits : as if 
the contracted and ascetic 'literature of the# Puritans was 
better calculated to advance the understanding, than Shake- 
speare's profound views of human nature; or the decent cere- 
monies of the Church of England less likely to promote a 
rational piety, than the dreary aspect of their conventicles. 

Nothing in the work is more adapted to discover what will 
be the sentiments of the author, concerning the more import- 
ant events of his narrative, than his view of the execution of 
the Earl of Strafford, and sufficiently discloses the nature of 
that impartiality, of which he boasts in his preface. He 
allows the illegality of the sentence, but defends the execu- 
tion of it by such metaphysical sophistry, as we could scarcely 
have expected, even from the author of “ Political Justice." 

" ** Certainly,” says Whitlocke, who was himself one of the conductors of 
the prosecution, *' never any man acted such a part, on such a theatre, with 
more wisdom, constancy, and eloquence, with greater reason, judgment, 
and temper, and with better grace in all his words and gestures, than this 
great and excellent person did. The consequence was, that he moved 
the hearts of all who heard him, with some few exceptions, to pitv and 
remorse ; and he certainly proves beyond confutation, that he had done 
nothing that in strict construction fell within the provisions of the sta- 
tute of treasons of Edward the Third. It becomes, therefore, a great ques- 
tion, in what manner the prosecution of the Earl of Strafford ought to 
have terminated. The enormity of his guilt, assuming that it is crimi- 
nal to invade, and meditate to destroy the liberties of a nation, will 
hardly be questioned. The object of the statute of Edward the Third, 
is to deCaojlthe king ; it has scarcely ever been contemplated by any law, 
to defend th^ great body of the people associated under him. Are their 
interests, therefore, always to be assailed with impunity? These are prin-, 
ciples undoubtedly more binding than, and which disdain to be con- 
fined within, the letter of any positive statute. 

4 ‘ It is questionless desirable, in all ordinary cases, wherever positive 
law is established, to restrain ourselves within the letter of that law, and 
to allow the criminal all the. benefit, if benefit to him shall result, of any 
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evasion or escape, that the law shall afford him. A /Amrt of justice ought 
npt to strain or wrench the command merit to the destruction of the person 
arraigned; it affords an ill example; and when - once a relaxation of 
this sort is admitted into the construction of the law, there is no fore- 
seeing where it will end. Law is that which restrains the individual and 
even restrains the whole community,* from exercising the natural liberty of 
being the judgeand the chastiser of their own wrongs. But there are cases 
of an extraordinary nature, which invest the community in the entire right 
they possessed before particular laws were established. No one, as I 
have said, who is a friend to public liberty, can question the guilt of the 
Earl of Strafford: his accusation, and his conviction, were of the sub- 
stance of eternal right ; his defence was technical. Several conscientious 
men in those days were, on the whole, for his acquittal : more have been 
so since. We argue the case in cool blood ; and are not made clear- 
sighted by the actually flowing and existing light of the public welfare, 
which then discovered what was requisite to be done. Law is made for 
man, and not man for the law. Wherever we can be sure that the most 
valuable interests of a nation require that we should decide one way, that 
way we ought to decide. Strafford was at that day the most dangerous 
man to the liberties of England, then present and to come, that could 
live. 

" It has been suggested, in relation to this case, that ' when once a man 
is in a situation to be tried, and his person in the power of his accusers 
and his judges, he can no longer be formidable in that degree, which alone 
can justify (if any thing can) the violation of the substantial rules of 
criminal proceedings.* Hampden and Pym, and the great men who 
then consulted together for the public welfare, I believe in their consci- 
ences judged otherwise. They understood the character of the king, 
and of. all the parties concerned with him, better than we can pretend 
to do. They foresaw what was more than this, the various schemes that 
would be formed for dispersing the parliament by force of arms; and they 
knew that Strafford would prove the most inventive and audacious un- 
dertaker of this nefarious purpose. Hampden and Pym, and their allies, 
judged they did wisely, and acted like true patriots, by removing this 
obstacle before the contention began.” , 

If such reasonings are allowed to be valid, where is the 
ae|^ however atrocious, of any party in possession of power, 
that may not be justified? If considering an individual as 
dangerous to the state, confers a right to destroy him, through 
the determination or vote of a body of men, who may attribute 
to themselves the peculiar talent of foreseeing mischief, then 
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the tyrannical prdqeedjngs of Henry the Eighth, or any othor 
despot, Or aggregate collection of despots, ought to be consi- 
dered as laudable means of gratifying present passion, ,and 
establishing future security. The author is, however, unwil- 
ling that his reader should suppose him altogether destitute 
of a delicate sensation of humanity. 

“ For myself, I entertain an almost invincible abhorrence to the taking 
away the life of man after a set form, and in cold blood, in any case 
whatever. The very circumstance that you have the man in your power, 
and that he stands defenceless before you, to be disposed of at your dis- 
cretion, is the strongest of all persuasions that you should give him life. 
To fetter a man’s limbs, and in that condition to shed his blood, like the 
beasts which serve us for food, is a thought to which, at first* sight, we 
are astonished the human heart can ever be reconciled. The strongest 
case that can he made in its favour, is where, as in the business of 
Strafford, the public cause, and the favourable issue of that cause, seem 
to demand it.” 

Now this, we confess, is strongly redolent of the puling and 
sanguinary cant of the French revolution, to profess a vio- 
lent abhorrence of bloodshed in the abstract, but when the 
victim appears, not to let him escape from a mistaken notion 
of tenderness, which must always give way to the public good. 
In this case of Lord Strafford’s execution, the truly conscien- 
tious feelings of the excellent and learned Selden, who voted 
against the bill of attainder, cannot escape without a sneer : 
“Such, after all, is the best of lawyer?,” says the humane and 
sentimental Mr. Godwin. It is impossible,^ justify the con- 
duct of the king* in this shocking and important transaction. 
With the full conviction, that the sacrifice of the only truly 
able minister he ever possessed would involve his affairs in 
the utmost difficulty and danger, — aware of Strafford’s zeal 
in his service, of the legal innocence of his conduct, and of the 
injustice of his condemnation, he yet had the unpardonable 
weakness and ingratitude to give him up to the fears and 
counsels of a woman, although that woman was the spirited 
and attractive Henrietta Maria, but whose fatal influence Jed 
him into that wavering and ambiguous line of conduct, which 
ended in his ruin. » 

In relating the circumstances of Laud’s attainder, Mr. God- 
win exhibits a more rational view of the subject: he con- 
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fesses its illegality, and that it was not extenuate even by the 
tyrant plea of necessity : but he was mistaken in describing 
the, archbishop, as an insignificant old man, unworthy the 
notice of the parliamentarians. 

• "The most memorable tragedy of this sort which was exhibited 
about this time, was the death of Archbishop Laud. He fell a victim to 
,the Scots, to the Presbyterians, and Jo the resentment of an individual, 
who had formerly been the subject of his barbarity, the celebrated 
Prynne. Though other men in the party of the parliament felt less 
eagerness for his destruction, yet no one was inclined to put himself 
forward to shield him from hi* impending fate, and to encounter the 
obloquy which would be fastened on such a proceeding. Laud had 
been in prison from the commencement of the Long Parliament j but 
for a considerable time he had seemed to be overlooked. Of humble 
birth, and raised by a variety of incidental circumstances, as a man 
whose principles, both in church and state, marvellously suited the 
king and his then principal advisers, to the dignity he enjoyed, lie was 
no sooner thrown down from his high station, than he ceased to be of 
public significance. The church, at the head of which he had presided 
more than seven years, was overturned, and he was buried and over- 
whelmed in its ruins. At the time at which we arc arrived, he was 
more than seventy-one years of age j and imprisonment and adversity 
seem to have made great ravages in his constitution. The spectacle of 
all this ought to have disarmed his enemies, and induced them to dis- 
miss him to obscurity and contempt. Laud certainly speaks of himself, 
and probably with much sincerity, as a good man, and a martyr : 
such he thought liynself. Laud was now, as we have said, sunk into 
utter insignificance ; but in the period of his prosperity, was a formida- 
ble instrument and adviser for a prince aspiring to be a tyrant.” 

The circumstance which is here related of Laud's pul- 
ling off his cap in open court, and giving God thanks, 
when sentence was pronounced against Professor Leighton, 
the father of the archbishop of that name, for a libel, if 
true, would make his own fate* appear something Jike re- 
tributive justice j but this anecdote is given upofl 110 autlib- 
ri£y, and is 60 repugnant to the tolerant principles of the 
primate, that we are inclined to question the truth of the 
accusation. Our author has also, in'unison with the general 
outcry against this worthy man, accused him of cruelty, 
^bigotry, and superstition, which were in reality entirely fo- 
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reign to his nature; but the queen had acquired such ex* 
traordinary and unglue influence over the king’s councils, 
and was so meddling and so zealous in her religious bigotry, 
that she lost no opportunity of poisoning the king’s mind 
against bis protestant adherents, ami affording her public 
patronage to popish priests, and intriguing persons of her 
own persuasion. And no man could have acted with more 
courtesy and prudence than the archbishop did, under such 
trying and difficult circumstances; for though he was corn** 
pelled to shew a certain portion of respect for the queen’s 
popish predilections, yet he could neither be deterred or 
flattered from his just concern for the protestant church; 
And when the Countess of Newport had been enticed to the 
Church of Rome, he passionately declared himself at the 
council table in full and free speech to the king, concerning 
the increase of the Roman party, the frequent resort of 
papists to Somerset House,* and the insufferable misdemean- 
ours of Matthews and Montague in practising upon his 
subjects, and that within the very verge of the court. In 
consequence of these representations, these men were dis- 
missed ; at which the queen was exceedingly displeased. 
After this venerable prelate had been imprisoned for four 
years, he was brought to his trial, which he might have 
avoided, had he not been fully conscious of his innocence. 
When the celebrated Pocockc, on his return from his travels 
in the East, whither he had been sent under the patronage of 
Laud, visited him in his prison, he related *to him a conver- 
sation which he had held with the archbishop’s friend, Hugo 
Grotins, on the subject of his confinement, in which lie stre- 
nuously recommended him, if possible, to make his escape, as 
the only means of saving his life from the rancorous malice of 
his persecutors. His reply was: “ No; it matters not whether 
an old man at the age of seventy dies a year or two sooner 
ok latef. My flight would,* I know, be agreeable to my ene- 
mies, as it would be a tacit acknowledgment of the truth of 
their accusations against me. Where should I go? L? I 
retire to France, or any other popish country, they will say I 
am received there because I am friendly to the popish ftause. 
If I take refuge in Holland, every Anabaptist will pull me by 
the beard. No, I will not leave my native country— I will 
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self to my fate.” So far was he from bigotry and narrow- 
mindedness in his creed, that in many letters which he wrote 
in £atiu to his friend Grotius, (an English translation of which 
is about to appear,) he expressly declares his wish for univer- 
sal toleration in matters of religious opinion. His notions 
upon this subject were far too liberal for the selfish bigotry of 
the Presbyterians, who considered every deviation from their 
articles of faith as damnable heresy, and regarded every one 
without tbe pale of their*own church with envy, hatred, and 
uncharitableness. They could not look upon the archbi- 
shop in tlie contemptible light, in which Mr. Godwin insinu- 
ates they ought to have done, because he was eminently 
distinguished lor his zeal, his talents, and erudition. He was 
active, loyal, and devoted to his sovereign. They did not de- 
spise him. They feared, hated, and sacrificed him. But Mr. 
Godwin has glossed over, or extenuated, what no sophistry 
can justify ; and it is thus that history becomes prostituted to 
the purposes of party. It is not in nature, that the historian 
should be entirely free from the influence of prejudice ; that 
he should be altogether devoid of a certain political bias ; but 
if this appears so evident, as to warp his judgment from the 
strict line of truth, into the devious and crooked path of 
misrepresentation, he will substitute falsehood for evideut 
facts, his work will become infinitely mischievous, and is to- 
tally unworthy of the name of history. 

However, there is not much danger likely to arise from 
the extensive circulation of this cumbrous volume. There 
is considerable industry and research, displayed in the refe- 
rences alluded to ; but except Lord Clarendon, they are writ- 
ers mostly on the republican side of the question. The 
style is dry, harsh, and unpleasant. Many of the circum- 
stances related are trivial and uninteresting, certainly not 
without occasional judicious reflexions; but there is no*elucL 
dation of the hidden causes of political events, nor any philo- 
sophical* views of the principles and actions of men : in short, 
it is not at all such a work as might have been expected, 
from the well known and acknowledged talents of the author. 
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Savings and Doings Aperies of Sketches ftbm 'tife. In 
1 jhree VoTs. 4 foyai 12mo. Colburn. 

In our intercourse wjth a society, Ve haye sometimes pet 
with an individual, whose countenance, dress, and demea^pur 
spoke forcibly in his favour, even before be bad uttered one 
audible sentence. JBut wher he opened his mouth, his tri- 
umph was complete : if he said nothing more than, * Good 
morning to you, sir,” the words were delivered with that fas- 
cination of speech, that delightful “ suaviter in rnodaf* which 
immediately denoted the gentleman, and we felt an a*mety v 
for his further acquaintance. Upon the same principle ’ of 
feeling, in our researches after novelty, we opened a volume 
of “ Sayings and Doings,” not forgetting the apothegm, that 
t( Saying is one thing, and doing another and we had not 
read above half a dozen pages, before we were so pleased 
with the tone and manner of the work, that we wished to be* 
come acquainted with the whole of the contents, and distant^ 
ly mndc up our minds, that this would be a grand intellectual 
treat for our friends. 

No man can enter into polite circles without a fashionable 
and appropriate costume ; nor can a writer of the present day 
expect to make his way into polished society, unless he ap* 
pears before the public in the garb of elegance, and delivers 
bis sentiments with the easy familiarity ol a well-bred man 
of the world. There is more in style anil dress, than reason 
is willing to allow; for we feel it something like an Impeach- 
ment pt oar judgment, when we are forced to confess, that these 
trifling qualifications cover a multitude of faults, and often 
render very frivolous subjects agreeable. The poet Cowper, 
in a letter to a friend, lately published, ha* actually made out a 
very pleasing and agreeable story troni the circumstance of a 
man’s being whipped at the cart’s ta ; l. He has thrown 
such a chtriu over this unfavourable incident, that it really 
appears quite delightful iu his, bands, merely by the style, in 
which ho has related the anecdote. It is told in prhse, 
which we think is far superior to hi& poetry. Few people 
will take the trouble of reading’ any work which is written in 
%h3*?h and slovenly manner, unless it lias been previously re- 
commended to their notice ; but if the style has that fascin&- 
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tion in it, which leads the readers insensibly along, till they 
are got into the very marrow of the subject, the author may 
defy minor criticisms, and rely upon the* pleasure, which he 
has 'afforded, to bear him triumphantly along the full tide of 
popular favour. His readers will not stop to point out his 
trifling defects : 

4t Their praise is still, the style is excellent ; 

The rest they humbly take upon content/* 

But t( Sayings and Doings” have other pretensions to notice, 
than the dress in which the author has arrayed his incidents 
and opinions. They exhibit a correct delineation of the ha- 
bits and manners of the times, and contain the best account 
of the present state of society in England, particularly in 
high life, of any novel or romance hitherto published. The 
work is attributed to Mr.. Theodore Hook, and bears internal 
evidence of his sportive pen ; for it abounds witli witty allu- 
sions, sentiments, puns, and expressions, which are to be found 
scattered throughout the pleasant dramatic productions, of 
which he has been considered the author. His sentiments are 
decidedly in favour of our establishment in church and state. 
He is often severe upon the Whigs; yet we occasionally disco- 
ver a sly hit at the Tories, for neglecting those friends, who have 
supported them. Mr. H. has had opportunities of seeing 
life in all its varieties, anti has mingled with the great, in a 
way accessible to but very few authors by profession. His 
company was, even at an early period of his life, courted 
by the great, the gay, and the beautiful : he was caressed, flat- 
tered, and sought after as a fashionable hoinme d’esprit, a lion, 
a star of the first magnitude, a necessary and brilliant append- 
age at the dinner table, the drawing-room, or the boudoir. 
And this work gives faithful evidence of the advantages, de- 
rivable from such peculiar sources of information, and 
stamps a reality upon his pictures of high life, which cannot 
be doubted. 

• * 

it is possible that the book maybe a considerable length 
of time, before it finds its way into geueral circulation in India, 
we'shall adopt the old-fashioned method of giving an analysis of 
the substance of the volumes before us, and the quality of the 
matter will be exhibited by the extracts, which we shall fairly 
insert as specimens of the whole ; thus giving our readers an 
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opportunity of forming their own opinion, Without nUog^^heft 
relying upon the sentence, which it }s our duty to pass, on 
summing up the evidence for, and against the literary culprit 
brought up tor judgment at our critical tribunal ; though we 
will venture to assert, that every writer w\io appears before 
us, shall be dealt with as impartially, as if he had been tried 
by a jury of his contemporaries. 

We always wish to set the author’s views irt writing his 
lx ok, in a* clear a light as possible, and we are happy when 
we can derive this information from the preface, which, in 
the present instance, states, that it was from the .dramatic 
proverbs of the French, that the writer fir&t caught the idea 
of noting down what he saw passing in society; and that out 
of his collection of materials he has thrown together a few 
historical illustrations of quaint sayings, the force of whjeh 
the characters introduced have unconsciously exemplified in 
their lives and conduct. “ In short,” says lie, I have thought 
it a curious matter of speculation, to compare the doings of 
the moderns with the sayings of the ancients, and therefore 
submit to the public, with all humility, my first portion of 
c wise saws/ illustrated by 6 modern instances.’ ” 

The story, with which he commences, is called Danvers, 
and occupies somewhat more than half the*first volume. Mr. 
Thomas Burton is introduced to the reader at the age of 
six and twenty, just emerged from the University of Oxford; 
and after residing some little time in the Temple, he is ap- 
pointed to a situation under government in the west of Eng- 
land, with an income of two thousand pouuds per annum — 
(we are at a loss to know where, and how such snug situ- 
ations are so easily acquired.) In a short time he marries 
a young lady, Miss Mary Gatcombe, with thirty thousand 
pounds for her fortune. She is a ino«t amiable, simple, un- 
sophisticated creature, who is devoted to her husband ; but 
a|i the satire time rules him as she pleases, by the judicious 
method of seeming to give him all his own way. On the 
other hand, he saw in his Mary every thing he wanted iu a 
wife, and they were 3 sensible, happy couple. The only 
drawback to their general comfort, was a slight rankling, 
with respect to the family of the Duke of Alverstoke, whose 
estate of Milford Park joined to the grounds surrounding 
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<?iir h&tcfkc&ltdge* 'BUVt6n*g borne," autb feVgry thing in and 
about it^as itwent/vvas perfection ;#&h<f Abtfting, except 
th&Httie awkwardness of feeling towards the f duke, interfer- 
ed with hts^happltiess and repose. Previous to 'theft depart- 
ure, for liondon, the dutches* invited the Buttons' to dinner. 
ThCinvit ition was accepted, and the following is an exam- 
ple of the pleasure, resulting from a visit to such high-bred 
and agreeabld people. 

' * € Not a soul, except the apothecary of the neighbouring town, was 
there: tlie dinner was served up magnificently at seven o’clock $ it last- 
ed till twenty minutes after eight : the champaign needed nothing 
colder to chill it, than the company j the daughters spoke only to their 
brothers, the brothers only to their parents. Burton was placed on the 
right of the dutchess, Kilman the apothecary on her left 5 the whole of 
her race’s conversation was directed to the latter, and turned upon 
the nature of infection, in a dissertation on the relative dangers of typhusf 
and scarlet fever, which was concluded by an assurance on the part of 
her Grace, that she would endeavour to prevail upon Doctor Somebody 
from; London, to come down and settle in the neighbourhood— a piece 
of intelligence, which was received by her medical hearer, with as much 
composure as a man could muster, while listening to information likely 
to overturn his practice, and ruin his family. 

“ The duke drank wine with Mrs. Burton, and condescended to 
enquire after her little one $ bis Grace then entered into a lengthened 
dissertation with his second son, upon the mode of proceeding he intend- 
ed to adopt in visiting Oxford the next morning ; and concluded the 
dialogue by an elaborate panegyric upon his own character, that of his 
children, his horses, his wines, and his servants. After a brief sitting, 
the ladies retired, and coffee being shortly brought to the dinner tabic, 
the gentlemen proceeded to the drawing-room, which they found occu- 
pied only by her Grace and Mrs. Burtou 5 the lady Elizabeth having 
retired with a headaoh, and lady Jane accompanied her as her nurse. 
About this period a small French clock on the chimneypiece struck 
tea: never were sounds so silvery sweet.on mortal ear, as those to , Mrs. 
Burton; Her misery had been complete : for in addition to the sample 
horror of a t&e-h-t&e with the dutchess — a thing in itself sufficient to 
have frozen a salamander — her Grace had selected as a subject, for 
conversation, the science Of craniology, thoname of which, thanks to 
her unsophistieatron, had never reached Mary's ears ; and the puzzle 
she whs in *0 make out what it was> to what body it referred, or to what 
'plrt of a body, or what the organs Were, to vyhicli her Grace kept per- 
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peliictlly alluding may ba ballet eoaceifod tha&imagi&id. The duchess 
voted Mary a simpleton 0 ; Mary s»et her Grace down for fc ,bore ; and 
Maiy, with til her simplicity, was nearer the mark* of the two." 

Early in the spring succeeding the birth of her second 
child, Mrs. B. received a letter*, announcing the arrival in 
England of Mr. Frump ton Danvers, her mother's uncle, whose 
days had been spent in various parts of the world, amassing 
wealth to an immense amount. He.dind outlived all his 
connexions, except Mrs. Burton, the daughter of his meet. 
In addition to all the property lie possessed in the West Indips, 
and various paVts of the world, three hundred * thousand 
pounds stood in his name in the three per cents, lie is a 
most repugnant personage ; and previous to his visit to the 
Burtons at Sundown Cottage, he sends down a collection of 
Cashinire goats, two adjutants, and a rattle-snake, with a t fCit- 
magar, and a couple of Coolies to take care of them. These aui- 
mals and their keepers throw the whole family into confu- 
sion ; the goats get loose into the drawing-room, the gardener’s 
leg is broke by oue of the birds, and one of the children is pro- 
videntially rescued by its mother from the fascination of the 
rattle-snake, which had escaped into the garden. This cir- 
cumstance had such an effect upon Mrs. B. as nearly -to cost 
her her life ; and it occasioned the premature death of a fine 
boy, which was stillborn. The old gentleman arrives soon 
after the lady’s> recovery; and after behaving in the most rude 
and unfeeling manner, and reproaching Mu and Mrs. Burton 
with interested motives in their treatment of him, which he 
said were easily seen through, he becomes exceedingly par- 
tial to an ugly, ill-mannered, uncouth girl* one Miss Sully 
Podgers, who had contrived to flatter the old man’s vanity so 
successfully, that he leaves the country abruptly, agd proceeds 
to London, whore in a few days the ceremony, which made 
Miss Podgers a wife, and Mr. Danvers a fbol, was duly'an- 
nouheed all the papers. This was of ‘oouitee a source of 
gredt mortification to the Billions. But notwithstanding their 
disappointrtteht,they went on very happily, tilhMrs. B.tva^just 
about ^to be confined With her sixth daughter, Hvheh they re- 
ceived intelligence of the death of Mr. FtumptUtt' Danvers, 
who after bequeathing an annuity Of five hundrbd’ fioiinds'jto 
his wife, left the whole of his accumulated property to his 
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grand mefce ahdher lmsband,on condition of bjstuking the 
name of Danvers. 

This sudden and unexpected accession of such immense 
Wealth was enough to ‘turn the head of a -stronger minded 
md|^(thati dnr hero: Mr. Bfirton Duuverey ink shbrt time 
aftefctbis event, purchases the adjoining ae&ate of the Duke 
cf^hrersfofeej and drives dowofto it with his wife, whom he 
‘surprises by lidohmlng lier that it was. hear? own. Milford 
Park uruh rgoe& great ^iterations, and the, mansion is fitted 
ttpUvftli m?Sv superb furniture, cabinets, vases, rarities, and ail 
the most “beautiful morceaux of bijouterie, that money could 
procure ; besides a vast collection (depictures of the old mas- 
ters of celebrity, antique statues of the^most exquisite work- 
manship, and whole cargoes of remains of antiquity from 
Hdrculiuieum, Pompeii, Sec. In London, a splendidly furnish- 
ed house was taken for them for the first winter-, a numerous 
retinue of servants hired, horses and carriages of all descrip- 
tions put into requisition. An opera box was secured, and 
the name of Mrs. Burton Danvers painted in conspicuous 
white letters upon the door, and the scasou opened for the 
newly arrived lady with extraordinary splendour and eclat. 
•The Duchess of Alverstoke and her daughters were early in 
their call, and the Danvers’s were invited to a dinner, very dif- 
ferent from the chilling entertainment they had experienced 
in the country. 

r< rfhg dike's dinner was splendid in the extreme j but the company, 
•instead of being confined to a family party, aided by a country apothe- 
oary^is- it was on the last visit of our hero and heroine, consisted of 
twocabiniet ministers and. their ladies, a leash of earls, a countess and 
two ^daughters, one English baron, two Irish ditto, a judge and dough- 
, ter, a> fall general ; together with a. small selection of younger scions 
of. nobfe stock in and out of parliament, and a couple of established 
wits to entertain- the company. v . 

** The poor dear,, nfikk iuuocenj; Mary, felt oppressed, as if she wfcre 
all flatteiwddownupoa her>chair, and had no right to be in the room ; 
and when ahe IJarlof Har?ogatc, ; who sat next her at dinner, asked her, 
byway of starting a conversation, whether she preferred Ronzi de 
Begnj to Qamppre§e>\ her. apprehension grew into perfect alarm ; for 
never having heard of either of these, personages or things, whichever 
~they might be, which his Lordship named, i( appeared to her somewhat 
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difficult to decide. This, if she had been used to good society, woirid 
have been nothing. As c it was, her answer was less happy than might be 
imagined ; for the question having been put to her, in the mids^ of a 
prevailing discussion between the duke and a flighty countess, upon 
the comparative merit of Silleri apd 8t. Peray, the unsophisticated 
woman concluded that her neighbour wished to ascertain her cf^oron 
of some other wines, with the names of which she happened tb he un- 

L/ 

acquainted ; and in order to dq what she thought right, she replied to 
his enquiry on the comparative excellence of the two opera singers by 
saying, r Whichever you choose, my Lord ! ' • 

t< His Lordship set Mrs. Danvers down either as a Wag, or one of 
the most complying persons upon earth. However,, he determined to 
renew the attack, aqd ascertain more of the character of his, fair friend.; 
and therefore, turning again to her, enquired if she liked the opera ? 

This question, which passed with her for changing the subject, 
was a great relief. She answered in the affirmative ; and it was truth 
that she did like it for its novelty, having visited the King’s Theatre but 
twice in her life. ‘ So do I,’ said the earl ; f but I am seldom able to 
make it out.* * Nor I,’ said poor Mrs. Danvers ; tf and it is certain- 
ly a ^reat drawback to one’s pleasure.’ ‘ What, ma’am, not going V 
said the earl, fancying his fair friend a wag. ‘ No, my Lord ; qot un- 
derstanding what they say ; not being able to make it out.* • ()h 
said his Lordship, with an affected gravity, which shewed that he had 
made her ottt, and which would have been instant death to a person, 
more skilled in the ways of the world. From this embarrassment she 
was agreeably relieved by her left hand neighbour, who had entered into 
a dissertation upon ’ the relative wit of the French and English, and 
contended with much force and gaiety for the superiority of the former, 
which he attempted to prove by relating two or three good things in 
French, which he contended were better than any English puns, that 
ever were heard. This was the climax of poor Mary’s misery; for in 
addition to the diffidence she naturally felt at her entrance into real 
society, she laboured under the disadvantage of not knowing the French 
language, or if knowing any thing of it, assuredly not enough to decide 
upon, or even to comprehend the double meaning of the jests. She 
coloured, $dgeted, and thought herself fainting. Burton, who sat oppo- 
site to her, heard what, was going on, and saw her agitation; herwas 
quite as miserably as herself. Any attempt to extricate her would have 
risked an exposure ; but as good fortune would have it, just as Mr, 
Trash was puzzling his brains, either to make an extempore joke, or exert 
his available memory, by quoting one from, the well known authority.^ 
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Joseph Miller, the dutcliess, who had no taste for the buffoonery 
of her husband's retainers, gave the welcome signal of. retreat to the 
draw^ig-room.” 

In the heyday of his' career, Danvers is persuaded to the 
measure of standing a Contested election for the county, and 
ther^ls an admirable account of the whole proceedings ; but 
our limits will not allow us the pleasure of inserting it here. 
He loses the election, and then learns, that his -dear friends 
who had advised him to the attempt, never thought he had 
the least possible chance of success, but did it merely to try 
his purse apd his temper. However, he purchases a borough, 
artd^gtets into the house, makes a speech, which is noticed so 
slightly and provokingly in all the papers, that he never at- 
tempts to make another. He went on from one expense to 
another, till he who had lived elegantly and happilyupon three 
thousand a year, had expended upwards of half a million of 
money in less than eighteen months, without any real addition 
to his pleasures or his comforts. His failure in parliament, the 
perplexity and entanglement of his private affairs, and his ardent 
desire to have ason and heir, coupled with the intelligence that 
Mrs. Danvers had presented him for the eighth time with a 
little girl, weighed heavily upon his spirits. He raised mo- 
ney by way of annuity, paid his most pressing demands, when 
Hews arrived of the total failure of his crops in the West In- 
dies : he was called upon for a large sura to repair the damages 
done by a hurricane, and he was obliged to part with this pro- 
perty for a third pftrt of its value. A dissolution of parliament 
now took place j and with that infatuation, not uncommon to 
those, whose affairs are getting into disorder, he was induced 
to stand another contest for the county : and after expending 
about thirty thousand pounds, and being overwhelmed with 
pilots and insults of every description, chiefly set on foot by 
the friends of his uncle’s widow, upon whom he had generous- 
ly «ettled : two thousand a year, instead of her amuyty of fiv£ 
hundred pounds, he carries the election, but is turned out for 
bribery, as he was proved, in the compassion of his heart, to have 
given an elector a draft upon his banker, to relieve his son-in- 
law from an ill-natured arrest, to which he had been subject- 
ed by one of the.Podgers. The whole detail of this business 
before* committe of the House of Commons is admirably well 
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related. Danvers’s creditors, now lie was out of the house, 
became so clamorous, that ruin stared him in the face. He 
was compelled to part with Milford Park, and all its appur- 
tenances, with the whole of his rare and splendid collections, 
both in town and country, — pictures, statues, furniture, curio- 
sities, and jewels, all went to the hammer. And after the 
disposal of all his effects, and the settlement with all his bre- 
ditors, he found himself in possession of twenty-two thou- 
sand pounds in cash, and estates still producing about two 
thousand four hundred pounds per. annum ; the great part 
of which he had bouud himself to pay to Mrs. Frumpton 
Danvers, of whom he had the satisfaction of hearing twice 
every twelve months, that she was in the best possible state 
of health. 

“ The worry of all these proceedings was hardly equal in its effect 
upon Danvers to the treatment, which he met with from his quondam 
friends : ridicule of his pretensions, of his affected taste and judgment, 
of his style ofliving, of his airs, and those of his 4 poor little stupid wife,’ 
was lavished on him in newspapers and magazines j epigrams and puns 
were made upon his fall ; and so powerful was the operation of 
these events upon his constitution, that when he was sentenced to a 
twelvemonth’s imprisonment, and to pay a fine of two thousand pounds, 
for having relieved a poor man’s distress at a most critical juncture, his 
health was admitted, as a sufficient plea for remitting the imprisonment, 
and encreasing the fine, which punishment was as little suited to his 
shattered fortune, as the other was to his broken constitution. It was 
at this stagfe too that Mrs. Bitrton Danvers gave to the fond eyes of her 
devoted husband a fine boy, who arrived at a time when there was »o- 
tking for him to inherit” 

He retires to a cottage in Devonshire. Two men servants, 
besides the coachman and gardener, formed the small do- 
mestic force. The female servants and governess were in 
number adequate to the wants, and wishes of a well-conducted 
family, and Danvers and Ids Mary felt the real happiness of 
life, with a competency ; and the story concludes with the pro- 
verb, that TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING IS GOOD FOB NOTHING. 

As we like to do things systematically, and according* Co 
ol der, we shall make some remarks upon this tale, before we 
give our opinion generally upon the whole work. Whenever 
any meritorious work of fiction appears. In which any cha- 
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lacter i^pourtrayed, bearing a, similitude, in^oqq pc, two pro- 
minent features, to a person well known in the circles, of 
fa&ion, that person is immediately fixed uponjjis the proto-' 
type frqm which, the fictitious hero is delineated. So Mr. 
Bui'ton JQativers has been •considered as the portrait of a 
gentleman, well known in the fashionable world, who came 
into possession of yast West India property, at the death of a 
relation of hi I He was a collector of pictures, books, and 

article of t*eV/w,^p a, very great extent j and ip consequence 
ofe^tpe \ if fortunate situation of the West India islands, he not 
, oj^y received no income from his estates, but was called up- 
on for a large sum of money, to make good damages they had 
sustained. In consequence of these circumstances, he sold off 
all his splendid collections and furniture,, and retired from the 
, metropolis to comparative privacy, and lived in a style of laud- 
able moderation and retrenchment. To this extent the re- 
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semblance may be evident, but no farther; for Danyer^ was 
imposed upon by almost all the dealers, with whom h® w^s 
concerned, and was the dupe of swindlers of every (Jescrip- 
tion. His pictures were all copies, and his an.tjqiies apd 
rarities surreptitious imitations, and ingenious impositions 
upon his ignorance and credulity, and fetched nothing scarce- 
ly when brought to the hammer; whereas the pictures and 
.property of the other gentleman sold for a great deal more, 
than what he had originally given for them. Our author says 
he draws from the life; but however pleasantly the* circum- 
stance may tel I in the story^ we cannot bring ourselves to 
suppose that Mrs. Danvers, who had a fortune of thirty thou- 
sand pounds at the death of her mother, and was married to 
a manof the world, with an income of two thousand a year, 
who had also an opera box of her own, and had been twice 
at the King’s Theatre, could be so egregiously simple, as to mis- 
take Mesdames Ronzi de Begnis $ud Camporese for the names 
of two French wines j nor is it likely that Danvers himself, 
who is at first described as a man of taste* talent, and in- 
tellect, should become' so easy a prey to every species of im- 
position. There is more of the exhibition of manners in the 
story, than just delineation of character; for after we come to 
the conclusion,' we do not find ourselves, as it were, personally 
• acquainted, or sufficiently intimate with the parties concerned, 
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to care much about what becomes of them, But it is a weH- 
paintcd picture of fashionable society, and of the awkward 
situation, in which persons of mere wealth often find them- 
selves, in associating with those recently elevated to rank and 
titles, and of the ostentatious, <yet mean condescension, with 
which these haughty patricians will, for interested motives, 
crouch to the idols of fortune, at the very time they affect to 
despise them for their pretensions, to vie with 9 themselves in 
the extremes and absurdities of fashion. 

It is natural to suppose, that in appearing, before the pub- 
lic, a man would anxiously desire to put his best foot foremost, 
and to make the most of his introductory step ; . but it often 
happens, that his first bow will be elaborately precise, but de- 
void of that case and elegance he afterwards acquires : so in 
the story, which is first put forth, our author has given an ela- 
borately wrought picture of high life, with a view of creating 
a sensation in the fashionable circles, and in wltich attempt, 
he will doubtless in a certain degree succeed. Therefore we 
have bestowed more attention upon it, than we shall be able 
to do witli any of the other stories, though we do not think it, 
upon the whole, so interesting and agreeable as the tale, which 
immediately succeeds. 

There is a softer, milder tone in the colouring • the cha- 
racters are more vividly sketched ; and there is a greater con- 
trast of light and shade, more nature and interest, in u The Friend 
of the Family** The person, who gives the name to this tale is 
Mr. Amos Ford, attorney at law in the village ofEmmerton, 
near to whose residence is Burrowdale Park, the seat of the 
Right lion. Lord Belmont, who was, at the commencement of 
our history, absent as minister at a foreign court, where he had 
been for the last seven years. The hall was now let fur- 
nished to Mr. and Lady Honoria Humbug, who had three 
lovely daughters. Lord Belmont’s foible was excessive family 
pride, and he was wherewithal a most consummate diploma- 
tist. He had an only son, the Hon. Edward Bramley, who 
was finishing his studies at Oxford; and he had for several 
years spent his vacations at Emmcrton Parsonage with the 
rector, who had been the intimate friend of his father ; but he 
had lately died, and the vacant living was given by the bishop 
to JDr. Dal ling, the present incumbent, who felt no disinclina- 
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tTon, to permit the young heir of the Earl of Belmont, toconti- 
nfae his domestication at the rectory. He had an only daugh- 
ter J and there is a sweetness and repose in the charming pic- 
ture of the parsonage and its inmates, that is quite refresh- 
ing and delightful; and it is not astonishing that Bramley, in 
such society, found attractions as new, as they were fascinating. 
A mutual passion grew up between the young people, almost 
insensibly to tliemselves, and entirely imperceptible to the 
good rector. But Mr. Amos Ford had also a daughter, Rachel 
Ford, “ who was a pattern to her sex : she was demure as the 
handmaidens of the most unsophisticated days; she was full of 
religion — her mind constantly fixed on thingsabove : her coun- 
tenance, though plain, was serious and contemplative— her 
manner cold — her conversation chaste, almost to prudishness : 
she dealt out maxims, even upon the pinning of a cap, and 
would quote scriptural authority for tying up a geranium/' 
Now this attorney had accumulated considerable wealth, and 
having long had the management of the pecuniary affairs of 
Lord Belmont, had, from his supposed correctness and sanc- 
tity of manners, acquired a great degree of influence over 
this haughty nobleman. Ford entertains some incipient notions 
that his daughter Rachel might possibly one day become 
Countess of Belmont, and therefore he regarded Rose Dalling 
with an evil eye. The author goes on to describe the inha- 
bitants of the village of Emmerton, and the character of Jack 
Humbug is lively and amusing: “Jack had the advantage of 
a remarkably good person; and that, with the aid of his nick- 
nackeries, perfect good humour, and a smattering of boudoir 
wit, procured him the affection of Lady Honoria Dawdle, 
the only daughter and heiress of a noble ear), now no more. 
She was beautiful, and a fool : she thought him beautiful, and 
a conjurer, and eloped with her young swain before she was 
of age/’ In the course of time* Edward and Rose discover, 
from a variety of little circumstances, that they»liave some- 
thing more than a feeling of friendship for each other. 
At>out this time Edward receives a letter from his parent, 
which is a masterpiece of diplomatic unintelligibility; but 
still there are some hints in it, from which he drew the 
most unpleasant inferences. However, he is determined to 
disclose his attachment to Dr. Dalling ; previous to which, he 

p 2 
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had an interview with the amiable, the pious Ford, who so 
conducted himself, that the young man was induced to 
lieve, that he was not only his father’s friend, but bisowiff; in 
short, that he was nothing less than “ the Friend of the 
•Family.” Soon after, a scene ensues, in which the charming 
Miss Humbugs, entering abruptly, discover Edward and Rose 
sitting alone, which leads tc a great deal of confusion, mis- 
understanding, and distress. The Doctor becomes acquaint- 
ed with the real state of affairs ; and though he condemns 
nobody but himself, he insists upon Edward's immediate 
departure from the rectory. In the mean time, Ford had 
represented matters in such a light, and calumniated the 
character of Rose so grossly to the Earl of Belmont," that 
his rage knew no bounds ; and he wrote a letter to his son, 
couched in terms of the highest disrespect to the Dallings, 
and suddenly arrives at Emmer ton, at the house of Mr. Amos 
Ford, where Edward attempts to obtain an interview 
with him, but is repulsed with execrations, and compelled to 
leave the house without an explanation ; and was informed 
by Ford, that his father intended to quit the country for 
ever. At length he began to suspect foul play Somewhere, 
and in spite of the remonstrances of Ford, determines to fol- 
low his father to Bath, whither he was to go previous to his 
quitting England altogether. Whilst Edward is waiting 
for his carriage, he is accosted by a smartish, shabby, genteel, 
youngish man, wearing a white hat, an olive green surtout, 
somewhat seedy, and a black cravat, who held in his hand a 
parquet of what turned out to be bills of announcement for 
the opening of the theatre at Emmerton, of which he was 
manager. This character is admirably hit off, and we wish 
we had room to give the whole of the scene; hut we must 
content ourselves with a single, speech or so, just to sh&w 
off the manager. He observed, that in spite of the animosity 
of* the MetiaodistSj that they had gotten permission to open 
the campaign. 

“ * Indeed, sir,’ said Edward, f I was not aware that any serious 
opposition was likely to be offered to the performances : is it on the part 

of the rector, or ?’ * Oh dear no, sir, by no manner of no means,* 

said the manager; * we find nothing but liberality, from ' the Lord of 
% the Manor downwards : ,it is only f the Village Lawyer/ sir, and his " 
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^Child of Nature, who have caused * the Devil to Pay* amongst us : 
tTOy have endeavoured to cut us out of ourbe&t hits, and shut up our 
shojlj nay, sir, they threaten us with the stocks in this world, and some- 
thing worse in the next, if we persist in our abominations.* . * What* is Mr. 
Ford so extremely violent in his dislike of your proceedings V * You’ve 
hit him, sirj you’re hit him, as Shakespear says j * I would you knew 
Ford, sir, that you might avoid him when you saw him.* It is he, sir, 
or rather his virgin daughter, who loathes and detests our profession : 
vagabond it the term she applies to us ; for the same reason that the 
world- calls her father gentleman, id est, because the law allows, and 
custom sanctions it j — it is she, and a pious painter and glazier, now a 
preacher, who level all their artillery against us.’ " 

And he goes on to a considerable length, detailing the whole 
of his theatrical career ; but he was interrupted -by the arrival 
of Edward’s carriage, in which he had proceeded but very lit- 
tle way, before he was arrested at the suit of Mr. Amos Ford, for 
one thousand pounds, money which the attorney, in his excess 
of friendship, had forced upon him. He is tukeu to Taunton, 
where he meets with Jack Humbug, having entered the town 
for the purpose of attending with his family at a ball, which 
was to take place in the evening. There is a scene replete 
with whim and equivoque between Edward, Jack, and the 
sheriff’s officer ; and w*e cannot refrain from extracting an 
account of Humbug’s departure from the inn. 

" Bowing with as much civility as amounted to something very like 
rudeness to Phillips the officer. Jack bounded out of the room ; and in en- 
deavouring to skip three stairs at once, was precipitated down the first 
flight, and was picked up on the mat at the landing-place by the cham- 
bermaid, who did more mischief to the evergreen vaulter by her obser- 
vations of, * Poor dear old gentleman !’ * So heavy too.’ ‘ Thanks good- 
ness he is not hurt ! what a mercy !’ f Here’s your wig, sir,* &c. See. 
than he had received by the accident, which he declared was nothing at 
all. ‘ All the fault of a cursed pea- shell , 1 said Jack j and whisking a 
switch which he carried in his hand, to shew his perfect ^prightliness, 
limped friskily over the street to the house, which contained the better half 
and* three quarters of his extraordinary family." 

The Earl of Belmont, in crossing tjie country, had met with 
an old schoolfellow. Sir Thomas Farnbridge, who prevailed 
with him to favour him with his company till the next day. 
•Tins family, with a gentleman and bis daughter, who were ou 
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a visit to him, were also going to the ball at Taunton in this 
evening. These turn out to be Or. Oalling and Rose. Sir 
Thomas induces his Lordship to appear under the feigned 
name of Harvey, and to judge of the Daliings from his own ob- 
servations. He is delighted with the Reverend Doctor, dis- 
covers that Rose is an angel, and Ford a villain : he agrees to 
his son’s marriage. Rachel Ford elopes with the theatrical 
manager; and “ The Friend of the Family,” on the discovery of 
his daughter’s shame and his own disgrace, shoots himself 
through the head, and the piece concludes with the proverb, 

that “ ALL IS NOT GOLD THAT GLITTERS.” * 

There are a playfulness, and humour, as well as an exhibi- 
tion of feeling, in this story, to us particularly agreeable. The 
exposition of cant and hypocrisy in Ford and his daughter, is 
not carried beyond the bounds of probability ; and there is un • 
doubtedly more marked discrimination of character in this 
tale than in the rest. We do not know whether the sudden 
softening of the cold-hearted diplomatist be altogether in 
keeping; but still we may hope, that pride may not always, and 
at all times excommunicate every tender feeling of the heart; 
and we are willing to pardon the inconsistency, as it presents 
lis with the most favourable view of human nature. * 

The next story is called Merton ; and here again the au- 
thor says he draws from the life. It may be so, but there is a 
combination of such monstrous and improbable facts collected 
together, as to render it impossible to conceive that they could 
have happened to any one individual. And we must relin- 
quish the attempt of giving any thing like a regular analy- 
sis of what is related ; for there are distresses and disappoint- 
ments sufficient for the materiel of half a dozen novels or ro- 
mances. In the first place, our hero elopes to Gretna Green 
with Fanuy Meadows, who is torn from his arms, after half the 
ceremony had been performed. A duel ensues, in which one 
«? the parties is killed. He fancies Fanny false, and marries 
the dashing, fascinating KateEtherington. Three days after his 
nuptials, he finds he has been deceived ; leaves his wife, and 
sets off on a visit to his Fanny. His charming Kate plays him 
false in his absence. On his return, he takes her down to his 
house in the country, which he has the satisfaction to disco- 
ver in "flames, and that it was not insured. HU wife returns 
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to town, and elopes with a dandy baronet, before Merton 
tonnes back. He sues for a divorce, whjeh he is refused, on 
thetgrounds of having neglected his bride. He is soon after 
tried, and found guilty of a murder lie did not commit. He 
escapes from prison, after hig irons were knocked off. He 
is retaken; and when the halter was adjusting round his 
neck, the murdered man opportunely makes his appear* 
ance. He le&rns that his wife had put a period to her exist- 
ence at Paris, as her bonnet and shawl had been found 
upon the banks of tfie Seine. He is left a considerable 
property • by a Lord Mildenhal), whom he never knew. 
Pie is now about to be married to bis darling Fanny, 
with her mother’s consent. The day is fixed, when he disco- 
vers that his W r ife is living, and in the most abject state of 
wickedness and misery, in London. To complete his 'wretch- 
edness, he finds he has an elder brother alive, to whom Lord 
Mildenhall’s bequest belongs. He, however, now gets a di- 
vorce ; and on hastening to throw himself at Fanny’s feet, he 
visits her mother’s house on the day that poor Fanny was 
buried; she having died in a decline, on her return from Ma- 
deira, as she had been literally wearied to death by the alter- 
nate variations and vicissitudes, which her lover had sustained; 
and thus ends this strange eventful history, with the proverb, 
that “there’s many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip.” 

Merton is altogether a wearying, unsatisfactory, and except 
tionable series of events. There is an abortive attempt at 
the pathetic in a fale of seduction. The seduced, after being 
expelled from her father’s house, has a fortune left her ; marries 
very slily, but very respectably, a Major Rushbrokc, of high 
repute and estimation. And the chafming Kate, after leading 
the most licentious and abandoned life, is married to a Lord 
Delamere, and figures away as the most fashionable English 
countess on the Continent : whereas Merton and his amiable 
Fanny Meadows are the victims of the most extraordinary con- 
catenation of disappointments, that ever fell to the lot of faithful 
lovSrs. It contains some good writing, and some interesting 
situations: but if Mr. H. had published pnly this tedious history, 
he would have been set down, as one of the most tiresome prosers 
that ever put penupon paper. The volumes conclude with a brief 
i*e£ital of the malediction of Martha the Gipsy, which 4s the 
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name of a woman of this wandering tribe, who solicited aUfts 
from a Mr. Harding* who iu his impatience to be rid of herdSn* 
portunities, instead of relieving her necessities, bestowed fcipon 
her an oath, which she so bitterly resented, that she predicted 
he should see her three times before his death, when at each 
time some heavy calamity should fall upon him, more weighty 
than the other. Circumstances, combined with his own appre- 
hensions, conduced to the verification of her prediction, and 
he dies suddenly, alter seeing her for the third time. There 
is a proneness in the human mind to superstitious fears, that 
needs no such stimulus as a true story, as the author calls this, 
to add -to the misery, which this feeling inflicts on the timid 
and the nervous. If the author had beeu really told this cir- 
cumstance, and believed it to be truth, we cannot see that the 
publication of it could answer any good purpose whatever; and 
We are compelled to confess, that we closed the third volume 
With a feeling of mortification and disappointment, which the 
two first stories did not lead us to expect. 

The author has not the art of combining a long series of 
circumstances naturally and agreeably together. He does 
not succeed in rousing the passions, or exciting the feelings. 
He displays little tenderness, and less of the pathetic : very tew 
of the persons introduced are characteristic enough, to be dis- 
tinguished from the general herd of mankind. But he now 
and then gives a slight sketch of a character which, as far as it 
goes, is true to nature, lively and amusing^ such as Humbug, 
and the country manager. His description of the manners 
of society, and his knowledge of the world, are striking and con- 
spicuous. His satire is spirited and just, without being per- 
sonal or bitter. His style is animated, pointed, and agreeable. 
He has many beauties, and many faults. And u Sayings and 
Doings” will be much circulated, talked of, praised, and 
abused — but it is far easier to find fault with such a work, 
Jthan to weite a book which will be read half so much. 
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Itfew Society of Literature, — The 
ten Voyal associates of this Society 
have at length been announced : they 
cousist of Mr. Coleridge, the Reve- 
rends E. Davies, J. Jamieson, F. R. 
Mai thus, H. J. Todd, Mr. Mathias, 
Mr. Roscoe, Mr. Sharon Turner, 
Sir W. Ousel^y, Mr. Millingen. 
The honorary associates announced 
are Bernard Barton, Mr. Duppa, 
Mr. Jacob, Mr. Mitchel, Mr> Mont- 
gomery, Mr. Tytler, and the Reve- 
rends T. D. Fosbrooke, S. Lee, J. 
Lingard, G. Miller, J. Parsons, R. 
Polwhale, A. Rees. The honorary 
members are the Reverends A. 
Allison, G. Gleig, The Archbishop 
of Dublin, M. M. Von Hammer, 
Angelo Mai, W. A. VonSchlegel, 
Sir G. J. Staunton, Mr. Young, 
Mr. Rennell, Mr. Salt, Mr. Wil- 
kins, Mr Mitford, and Sir J. Mal- 
colm. Mr. Archdeacon Naves lately 
read a learned paper on Palimpsest 
MSS. to the Society. — February 
4th, a very interesting communica- 
tion was read; viz. Observations 
on the River Euphrates, by Sir 
Wdliam Ouseley. — January 21st, a 

f 3a per communicated by Mr. Bowd- 
er, on the Madness of Hamlet, was 
read. 

FRANCE. 

Statistics of P&ris, and the 
Department of the Seine. — These 
inquiries comprehend a hundred and 
four tables m 4to. They relate to 
the most varied subjects, and are 
thus classed,’ viz. 1. Topography : 
Physical and Geometrical descrip- 
tion ; State of the Air, the W ater, &c. 
—2. Population ; Annual Change ; 
Inhabited Houses ; Public Esta- 
blishments ; Professions ; 8cc. — 3. 
Civil Institutions : the Administra- 
tion ; Judicial Order ; Public Force ; 
Distribution of Charity ; Instruction ; 
the Sciences and Arts, &c. — 4. 
Agriculture : Crops, Farm-houses, 
Cattle, Consumption, &c.— 5. Indus- 
try : Manufactures, Commerce, the 
useful Arts, and Trades.— 6. Finan- 
» cfcs : Domains', Contributions, Re- 
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venues. *The early part of the first 
chapter is tilled with meteorological 
details. Among them are the obser- 
vations made from 1803 to 1821, with 
the thermometer, several times every 
day, and which furnish an exact ele- 
ment of the temperature of Paris. The 
maximum of that temperate agrees 
invariably with the hours of two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon; the 
minimum with sunrise. Considered 
with reference to the year, the maxi- 
mum takes place between the 10th and 
the 29th of July, and rises to 19° 34 
centigrades; the minimum takesplace 
between the 3d and 22d of January, 
and falls to 1° 77 centigrades below 
0. . The prevailing wind at Paris is 
S W . It is not surprising, therefore, 
that the rainy or cloudy days are so 
numerous every year. They amount 
from 164 to 185, and sometimes even 
to 222. As to water, the Bievre feeds 
a hundred and two factories or other 
establishments, and in Paris, ninety; 
of which the most celebrated is that 
to which the brothers. Gobelins, gave 
their name. The greater part of the 
inhabitants of the country communes 
are obliged to drink well water, 
or spring water of very middling 
quality. Every day the height of the 
Seine is carefully measured at the 
Pont de la Tournelle. Whenever 
it has arrived at 5 metres above the 
point of zero, the Port-au-blcd and 
the Chaiqps-Elysees have been inun- 
dated. Paris contains 65 fountains, 
and 124 enclosed fountains. When 
the canal of L’Ourcq is finished, there 
will be six times the quantity of water 
necessary for the consumption of the 
city. The very useful establishment 
of the Quai des Celestins, lor puri- 
fied watcr,does not yet furnish more 
than a hundredth part of the actual 
consumption. Chemical experiments 
show that the water of L’Ourcq holds 
tlie middle station, m respect to pu- 
rity ,Jjetween the water of the Seine 
and that of Arcueil. The springs of 
Belleville, of Saint Gervois, and of 
Menil-Montant, are much more im- 
pregnated with earths and salts 
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The benefit which navigation has 
conferred within a few years on the 
commerce of this great eijy is very 
important. The number of boats 
which arrived in Paris in 1821 , by' 
the currents of the Aube and the 
Yonne, were 1443, without reckon- 
ing the rafts. After the higher 
Seine, the canals furnish the great- 
est number of trading boats ; and af- 
ter diem the Yonne and the Marne. 
When the grand project of forming 
canals throughout France shall be 
completed, the navigation of the 
Seine will have the advantage of 528 
additional leagues of that mode of 
water conveyance ; and that river 
will be united to the Oise, the 
Ourcq, the Arne, and the Lower 
Loire. The highest point in the 
department of the Seine is Mont* 
Valerien. The most elevated streets 
in Paris are those of Enter, and the 
Estrapade. Paris is, on the ave- 
rage, 59 metres above the level of 
the sea. The lowest ground in it 
is the Champs-Elysees, which is sub- 
ject to be covered by the inundation 
of the Seine — In respect to popula- 
tion, according to the experience of 
a centurv and a half, the months in 
which the greatest mortality has 
reigned in Paris are March and 
April ; and the least, August and 
July. The difference^ between the 
two extremes is about five-twelfths of 
the whole. The first of January is 
the mean term : and the months of 
December and June are equal in 
mortality. The greatest number of 
children are born in March and Ja- 
nuary ; the smallest in J une, Novem- 
ber, and December. The greatest 
number of marriages take place in 
May ; the smallest iu March and 
January. One of the most import- 
ant results derived from the great 
table of the population of Paris, 
froth the year rS70 to the year 1821, 
is the relation of the number of 
boys to that of girls, bom in that 
city. The number of boys has always 
been greater than that of * girls. 
The proportion for the last seventy- 
seven years (before which the dis- 
tinction of sex was not marked in 
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the registers of birth) has been 
795,350 to 763,936; nearly 26 to 25 ? 
or, more accurately, 1041 to 1001*. 1 
These numbers, it is true, include 
the foundlings, among whom,^ no 
doubt, are reckoned fewer male chil- 
dren than are born in reality. With 
reference to this circumstance, -the 
proportion may be considered as 32 
to 21. In the former, the proportion 
has been found to bg 19 to 18; in the 
latter, 22 to 21. It appears that in 
Egypt, in Nubia, and in the. island 
of Ceylon, the number of girls, born 
exceeds that of boys. Since the 
great political commoticn of 1789, 
the population of Paris has increas- 
ed in the proportion of about 212 to 
200. Within thirty years, the num- 
ber of manages has increased about 
a sixteenth ; and the number of found- 
lings diminished more than a fourth. 
On the other hand, it appears that 
the number of natural children in- 
creased since 1806; before which 
time there are no certain accounts, 
as natural children and legitimate 
children were confounded in the re- 

f isters. The number of natural chil- 
ern acknowledged by their parents, 
was in 1819 and 1820, about 21 in 54; 
in 1821, 21 in 71, being almost two 
fifths less. — As to charities, the num- 
ber relieved was, in 1819, 85,150; in 
1820, 96,870 ; that of admission into 
hospitals and asylums (reckoning the 
foundlings^ in 1819, 77,513 ; in 1820, 
80,031. The average deaths in the 
hospitals and asylums were about 1 
in 7 ; the average expense for every 
individual received into them, from 
1 10 to 123 francs a ye^r. The num- 
ber of indigent females is more than 
half as large again as that of in- 
digent males. An entirely new ta- 
ble is occupied with the loans grant- 
ed on security by the Monfc-de- 
Piete. It is remarkable, that in the 
six years, from 1816 to 1821, pledges 
were invariably deposited for nearly 
the same sum, of 18 millions of 
francs ; the greatest difference be- 
tween any of those years not exceed- 
ing 600,000 francs ; while the sum 
paid for the redemption of pledges 
averaged only 13,611,277 francs. 
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The average of the renewals of these 
Ibans is about four millions annual- 
5^ The average value of each depo- 
«Pis, in plate and jewels, from 32 
to 43 francs ; in linen and clothes, 
from 6 francs 20 centimesto 9 francs 
37 centimes. The number of per- 
sons drowned in Paris was, in 1819, 
271$ in 1820, 270.; in 1821, 310. 
About a fourth of these various 
numbers were takeq out of the wa- 
ter alive. Nearly half the drowned 
persons drowned themselves. In 
the twenty-seven years which pre- 
ceded 1821, there were 15,321 tires 
in Paris, oi, on the average, 585 in 
every year. It is difficult to conceive 
how so many of these accidents 
could occur. As there are 20,801 
houses in Paris, and 224,922 fami- 
lies, it follows that in every 10,000 
houses there have been 217 tires an- 
nually, and 26 in every 10,000 fami- 
lies; but in this number the tires of 
chimneys are included.—In 1821, 
there were consumed in Paris 
813,066 hectolitres of wine, and 
42,784 of brandy;— 571,565 head of 
oxen, cows, calves, hogs, and sheep ; 
867,984 francs worth of oysters, and 
12 millions francs worth of beer and 
eggs; 64,018,996 kilogrammes of 
salt ; 758,299 of tobacco ; more than 
20 millions trusses of hay and straw ; 
above a million of steres of wood; 
and 2 millions of hectolitres of char- 
coal. It appears that the consump- 
tion of coals increases yearly: in 
1821, it amounted to 563,863 hecto- 
litres.— About a thousand houses are 
built annually. On the average, 
the annual expense for bread of eve- 
ry inhabitant of Paris, is about 58 
francs 64 centimes; of every family, 
171 francs 21 centimes. It appears 
also, that the average annual value 
of cattle sold, during the last ten 
years, in the markets of Sceaux, 
Paris, and Poissy, has been above 
30 millions of francs in oxen ; above 
12tmiUions in cows ; 5 millions and 
a quarter in calves ; and near 9 mil- 
lions in sheep. The average price 
of the first of the above classes of 
Bnimftlfl has been 301 francs 90 cen- 
times; of the sfecond, 179 francs 9 


centimes; of the third, 67 francs 
11 centimes; and of the last, 21 
francs 21 centimes.— The exports at 
the Custom-house of Paris in 1820 
were 47,714,284 francs, being above 
a million less than in the preceding 

! ear. In this account, silk and wool- 
en stuffs and shawls are estimated 
at 8 millions of francs ; the fashions, 
t cloths, merceries, silk ribands, and 
other silk articles, and feathers, at 
10 millions ; skins at 2 millions and 
a half; clocks and watches at 1 mil- 
lion and a quarter ; gold ware, je- 
wellery, false pearls, and diamonds, 
at near o millions ; furniture and toys 
at 1 million ; glass at nearly 1 mini- 
on ; cambrics and lawns at 1 million ; 
books at 2 millions and a half, &c. 
In 1821, the value of the exports 
diminished nearly 2 millions. Paris 
exports above half the merceries, 
furniture, fashions, prints, &c. which 
are sent out of France; and three- 
fourths of the clocks and watches, 
instruments, medicines, wrought me- 
tals, gold w are, objects of art, maps, 
prints, music, pottery, chemical pro- 
ductions, and silk fabrics. The spi- 
rit of commerce is so prevalent in 
Paris, that while the duties on goods 
exported from the whole kingdom 
have increased only tenfold from 
the year 1819 to the year 1821, the 
same duties on goods exported from 
Paris alone, ha\ e increased a hun- 
dredfold in the same space of time. 
These duties are principally on re- 
lined sugar, and on cotton and 
woollen goods. — Paris and its sub- 
urbs contain 25 sugar-houses, the 
net profits of w hich are estimated at 
1,28 1 ,052 francs. The charcoal and 
coals employed in these establish- 
ments cost annually near a million 
of francs. — Paris c ontains 9761 shops 
for the sale of provisions ; not includ- 
ing 5000 traders that way in the 
halls and in the streets. The ten- 
ders of wine alone are 2333 in num- 
ber; while there are but 560 bakers, 
355 butchers, 927 eating-houses, 
and 787 coffeehouses. Thus it ap- 
pears that the number of taverns is 
above four times that of bakehouses, 
and above six times that of butchers' 
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shops; but the last must not exceed 
a certain number. — From the year 
181Q to the year 1821, number 
of silk manufactories increased from 
52 to 67. In 1813, 2,270,000 pair of 
stockings wei’e manufactured, the 
current price of which, at that time, 
was 2 francs a pair ; and 6,818,000 
yards of silk, the price of which was 
2 francs a yard. At present, the ^ 
employment of machinery has dimi- 
nished those prices a third. It is 
calculated that 1500 workpeople, of 
both sexes and of all ages, are em- 
ployed in these manufactories.— 
From 7 to 8000 are employed in the 
manufacture of gold and silver arti- 
cles. In the year 1819, there were 
stamped in France, 6 millions of 
gold and silver articles, representing 
a value of 64 millions of francs. It 
is calculated that the gold manufac- 
tured in France, in 1819, amounted 
to thirtv-eight hundredths of the gold 
annually brought into Europe. One 
year with another, 120,000 watches 
and 15,000 clocks are sold in Paris, 
for about 20 millions of francs. — 
Every year, from 35,000 to 40,000 
horses or mules are brought to mar- 
ket. The average price of a horse 
is 165 francs 62 centimes. There 
are in Paris 12,800 horses belonging 
to individuals, and 3500 to military 
bodies. — Six hundred and eighty 
presses are actively employed in 
Paris, and from 3 to 4000 printers. 
It is estimated that of every hundred 
works published, 68 relate to the 
belles-lettres, history, or politics ; 20 
to the sciences and the arts; and 12 
to theology and jurisprudence. The 
average price of a thousand copies 
of a printed sheet, paper included, 
is 62 francs. The annual consump- 
tion of paper is 356,000 reams, &c. 
— 1. The average annual amount of 
sales of personal effects in Paris, for 
ten*Vears preceding 1822, was 8,821, 
158 francs. 2. Four-tenths of those 
sales were voluntary, being nearly 
the same number as that of sales af- 
ter decease. The rest have taken 
place at Mont-de-Piet^, by the au- 
thority of law, or from desherence 
(want of lawful heirs.) 3. Books, and 


objects of art, (pictures, prints, 
bronzes, &c.) oontituted two-tit-- 
teenths of the things sold ; withe Jx 
speaking of Mont-de-Piete, where 
many of them were disposed of. The 
rest consisted, seven-tenths of fur- 
niture, three hundredths of stock in 
trade, &c. 4. The loss incurred in 
reselling such articles not impaired, 
comes to a third of the purchase-mo- 
ney. 5. The amount of a moderate 
set of furniture is generally equiva- 
lent to one year’s income of its pos- 
sessor; exclusively of large collec- 
tions of books, and of matters of 
science and art. — The political eco- 
nomists have long required, the re- 
mission of the duty on transfers, and 
all kinds of deeds, in order to mul- 
tiply transactions and the circulation 
of tilings of value ; but it may be 
easily believed, that as long as the 
existing duties produce in six years 
the sum of 72,185,637 francs, as they 
did from 1815 to 1820; that is to 
say, above 12 millions a-year; the 
Treasury will abate nothing. Will 
it be credited, that during those six 
years, the number of deeds register- 
ed and of duties collected, amount- 
ed nearly to 4 millions ; that is, to 
above 2100 a-day !— The amount of 
the debts inscribed in the office for 
mortgages, and the produce of the 
sales, are, one year with another, 
above 133 millions.— On the average, 
the stamps on articles of trade have 
produced annuSlly about 1,200,000 
francs: on white paper 1,800,000 
francs ; on journals, music, bills, 
advertisements, passports, &c. a 
million and a hall.*— Indirect Taxes 
produce on the average above 19 
millions a year. Of that sum the tax 
on liquors amounts to 8 millions and 
a half, on oil to 1 million, on tobac- 
co to 5 millions and a quarter, on 
public carriages to 1,401X000 francs. 
Cards alone produce 127,000 francs. 
—Among the games of chance,, the 
Lottery ought to be mentioned. In 
the 5 years which elapsed from 1810 
to 1820, the players at this game lost 
32,194,000 francs: in other words, 
the fortunes of 4 or 5000 families.— 
The Post-office collects annually, in 
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fyris alone, about 4 millions and a 
Quarter. Trie maximum of the re- 
cess is always in January, and the 
minimum in September. Every day 
produces, one with another, 1300 
francs. 38,000 letters (of which 10,000 
are for the little post,) and 35,00Q 
periodical sheets and prospectuses, 
are thrown into the box daily. — The 
direct Taxes, according to a calcu- 
lation made of the 14 years anterior 
to 1832, amounted in 1815 to about 
22 millions a year. At present they 
amount to 28 millions. At tlfe foot 
of the table for 1816, it is stated — 
first, that th5re are reckoned in Paris 
26,801 houses,and 920,238 doors and 
windows, or 34 and two-thirds to each 
house; secondly, that in 15 years 
the number of buildings had increas- 
ed by a fortieth; thirdly, that the 
average duration of a house in Paris, 
a duration of course affected by cir- 
cumstances, is 310 years and a half, 
— A tenth of the sum paid by the 
whole of France to the Treasury is 
contributed by Paris'; viz. one year 
with another, 81,423,366 francs. Of 
this sum the crown lands furnish 20 
hundredths ; the customs 6 ; the in- 
direct taxes 24 ; the post 5 ; the lot- 
tery 8; the direct taxes 34; and 
games 7 . Every inhabitant of Paris, 
one with another, pays 114 francs 2 
centimes ; while a Frenchman in ge- 
neral pays only 27 francs 61 cen- 
times. A resident in Paris, there- 
fore, pays four timeses much to the 
state as a resident elsewhere. 

UNITED STATES, , 

'A letter from New Orleans an- 
nounces the culture and growth of 
the Chinese herb, green tea, by Mr. 
Mallet, on his plantation in Loui- 
siana. It occupies a considerable 
extent, near the banks of the river 
Amite. The climate seems to favour 
the growth' of this plant ; and the 
proprietor thinks that, with due care, 
it vfill succeed. A sample of hyson 
tea. Which accompanied the letter, 
was very agreeable to the taste. A 
preparation bv the Chinese, in roll- 
ing over the leaves, and perfuming 
. it with some essence, appears to be 


all that is wanting to resemble ex- 
actly what is imported from China. 

Of statistic particulars relative to 
the United States, the following are 
given as authentic r — 3000 students 
in the Colleges, that confer degrees ; 
1200 in various academies ; 500 in 
theological seminaries ; above 1000 
law students; and 500,000 you ng per- 
sons in public schools. Physicians, 
about 10,000 ; advocates, more than 
6000; churches and chapels, 9000; 
and ecclesiastics, 5000. Patents for 
inventions, discoveries, improve- 
ments in the arts, 4400. The print- 
ing of books costs annually be- 
tween two and three millions of 
dollars. Number of journals in the 
country, about 1000; steam-boats, 
more than 100: these, in general, 
effect their passage in one third less 
time than the English. Physicians 
who do not think the yellow-fever 
contagious to those who do, in the 
proportion of 567 to 28. 

The American journals report an 
expedition, by Major Long, with a 
detachment of the army, to the 
north-west extremity of the United 
States. Of 4000 miles which they 
traversed, 3000 were over deserts. 
They set out from Philadelphia in 
April, and returned in October. 
They met with no sinister accidents, 
and were well received every where 
by the Indians. Their return was 
by Lake Superior. 

The “ National Calendar and 


Annuary” of the United States, for 
1823, contains the following para- 


m our ports, in the years 1821 and 
22, were conveyed 20,201 passengers, 
of whom 3,969 were citizens of the 
f Tnited States. Of the 16.252 emi- 


grant foreigners, 8,284 were from 
England ; 685 were .French ; Car- 
mans, 486; Spaniards, 400; and 
Hollanders, 112.” The author of the 
“ Ann nary” divides the emigrants 
into four classes : the first, called 
productive-useful, contains 4,946 
individuals, all brought up to some 
trade. In the United States are as 


many tailors, bakers, masons, la- 
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bowing men, &c. a a are wanted ; 
but they are deficient in workmen 
for their manufactures. . The situa- 
tion of these, for want of skill and 
practice, is less advantageous than 
m other branches of industry. In 
the other classes are 5,069 individu- 
als, here called unproductive-useful, 
459 unproductive, and 9,321 various- 
ly unproductive, including women 
aud children. There is also a list 
of patents for 1822. They are to 
the number of 194 : of which eleven 
are for the improvement of ploughs ; 
twenty-two for new instruments 
and modes of labouring in agricul- 
ture ; fifteen for economical grates, 
furnaces, fire-places ; nine relate to 
the building of ships ; and three 
have been granted to the inventor of 
the domestic telegraph, to a lever for 
raising weighty articles perpendicu- 
larly, and to the inventor of a pro- 
cess for transmitting any impression 
of paper on wood. — Another inte- 
resting list is that of different works 
deposited in the office of the Secre- 
tary for the Interior, in tlie same 
year. It contains ninety-live : twen- 
ty are dictionaries, grammars, or 
elementary works and treatises of 
education; nine appertain to theo- 
logy and morality, fourteen to the 
physical and mathematical sciences, 
eight to jurisprudence, aud eleven 
to statistics and geography. We 
may further notice, — two publica- 
tions that treat of the marine in ge- 
neral, two on the military art, four 
on biography and history, two on 
the special administration of politics, 
three collections of poems, one Greek 
work, one Spanish, three treatises of 
music, nine charts, and an engraved 
portrait. Thirty-seven daily jour- 
nals are published iu the United 
States. Though called an Almanack 
or Calendar, this “ Annuary” is an 
epitome of American statistics : con- 
taining public expenses and receipts, 
the number of inhabitants in each 
province, distinguishing the whites 
and men of colour ; those employed 
in agriculture ana commerce, the 
proportion between the two sexes, 
&c. 


[Disc 

RUSSIA. ' 

In regard to the gold mines late, 
ly discovered in the Oural ix ^at- 
tains, in the vicinity of Catharineourg, 
Siberia, it has been observed, that a 
very rich metal entered into the con- 
struction of several houses of die 
town, since which a considerable 
quantity of gold has been extracted 
from the soil of which the bricks were 
made a few years ago. At the outset 
of the mining operations, pepites or 
pieces of gold were found weighing 
three-quarters of a pound. Since the 
opening of the galleries, more than 
3000 pounds weight of gold have 
been collected, and which have arriv- 
ed at Petersburgh. The Russian se- 
nator Soi’monof and Dr. Fuchas, 
professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Casan, have returned from a 
recent journey to these mines ; and 
they state, that the metal is found in 
abundance, in the form of golden 
grains, almost immediately under 
the turf, in a bed of potter's clay. 
The labour of children would suffice 
to wash and cleanse the auriferous 

E articles of the soil. Among them 
ave been discovered some precious 
stones ; one of which, resemoling the 
sapphire, has received the name of 
Sonnonof. 


Sarcophagus . — The memorable 
Sarcophagus, one of the finest and 
most perfect remains of remote an- 
tiquity, which 1 has long been depo- 
sited in the British Museum, has 
been purchased by J. Soane, Esq. 
One of the reasons which induced 
Mr. Soane to purchase this extraor- 
dinary work, besides the pleasure of 

E ossessing it, was to prevent it from 
eing removed from this country, as 
it was rumoured that agents from 
the French and Batavian courts 
were here watching the event, with 
the hope to secure it for their re- 
spective governments. It is well 
known that various conjectures have 
prevailed respecting the original 
purpose of this Sarcophagus. By 
some it was considered as having 
contained the body of Alexander the 
Great ; but the general opinion of 
the most learned and enlightened ' 
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judges at present is, that it contain* 
ed* the remains of Paameticus, one 
o,?%>inost ancient of the Egyptian 
monarchs. 

Literary Fund.— -On the 12th ult. 
the friends of this institution dined 
at the # Free-Masons’ Tavern, the* 
Marquis of Lansdown in the chair. 
His Lordship observed in the course 
of the afternoon, that <e it was 
known to those wno heard him, that 
the triumphs of literature were, not 
unlike the triumphs of war, obtained 
with considerable difficulty, and 
many must sink down in the fatigu- 
ing march. The gratitude of tlve 
country had, however, provided a 
refuge for the wounded and disabled 
soldiers ; but there was no refuge, 
no sanctuary for the distressed soldier 
of literature, excepting that which 
was supplied to him from the sym- 
pathies of those who were engaged, 
more or less, in the same pursuits ; 
and not the least of which gratifica- 
tion was the being enabled to step 
in to the assistance of those who had 
laboured honourably and nobly, 
although perhaps unfortunately, m 
a cause which they whom he had the 
honour of addressing had assembled 
to support.” — Mr. Thomas Moore 
said, that though it was “ the first 
time he bad attended this festival, he 
had alway s regarded it with feelings 
of the most lively ' description. 
Men engaged in Jiwrary pursuits 
were but too often improvident ; 
they seemed to be careless of their 
own interests ; and, as had been just- 
ly observed by one possessed of 
high attainments, ‘ they scattered 
wealth, as though the radiant drop 
fell on every brow.’ Indeed it had 
been the remark of all mankind, * that 
literary men were improvident : ’ from 
this it would seem that it must have 
some foundation at least in truth. 
Genius, like Atalanta, was diverted 
from its pursuit ; but the balls which 
fell in the way of life were unfortu- 
nately not golden ones. A story 
was told of a poet in ancient times, 
who was so squalid and thin that he 
was obliged to Carry stones in his 
•pocket to prevent him from, being 


blown away. The poet of modem 
times shewed some of the same levi- 
ty ; he required ballast to keep him 
upright in fife, but it unfortunately 
happened that the ballast was not 
often in his pocket. However, there 
was one instance indeed to the con- 
trary in these days, where genius 
did draw upon the bank of wealth 
as well as of public favour, and 
Fortune seemed to have mistaken 
Parnassus for Leadenhall-street. It 
was an extraordinary thing, that they 
who edified and who lighted the 
world with their brilliant imagina- 
tions, should themselves be so often 
doomed to misery and wretchedness. 
It. was to aid such as were not for- 
tunate enough to acquire the com- 
forts of life, that, this institution had 
been formed. It was impossible to 
contemplate one more important to 
society, more useful, or more hu- 
mane to the sufferers. This object 
had been so well explained by others, 
that he should not touch upon it. But 
there was another object in the 
institution of deep importance. 
It was one of the great characteris- 
tics of a free nation — and he should 
have spoken what he was about to 
deliver, if that illustrious Prince 
had been present who was expected 
to preside there that day — one of the 
characteristics of a free nation, he 
would repeat, was the independence 
of its literature. A story was 
related of Napoleon, that when one 
of those sycophants who was resident 
in liis court was desirous of curry- 
ing favour with the emperor, he 
basely proposed to lay some restric- 
tion on the literature of the country. 
The emperor tapped him familiarly 
on the shoulder, and replied, f No, 
no, my friend, let us at least keep 
the Republic of Letters/ There 
was a Republic of Letters in this 
country — a Republic*that knew rfbt 
any other patrons than the Public 
—that acknowledged no power but 
public opinion. This Republic one 
and alkwould spurn any interference 
with them, and trample in the 
dust any attempts to make them 
subservient to base purposes.’— Dr, 
Yates, fche treasurer, read his report. 
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which was highly flattering in re- 
spect to the flourishing state of the 
funds. 

FRANC®. 

The Coptic. — M. Klaproth has re- 
cently published at Paris a letter ad- 
dressed to M. Champollion, jnn. re- 
lative to the affinity of the Coptic to 
the languages of the north of Asia 
and the north-east of Europe. The 
learned author of this letter, so pro- 
foundly verged ip the languages of 
Europe and Asia, endeavours to 
show the affinity of the languages a- 
bove mentioned with tiie Coptic, 
which is only the ancient Egyptian 
language written in the characters 
of the Greek alphabet. For this 
purpose, he compares a certain num- 
ber of words from the Breton, from 
the Sclavonian, from the Chinese, 
from the Turkish, from the Tcho- 
wack, from the Persian, from the 
idioms of Caucasus, from the Latin 
itself; the orthography of which he 
shows to be very analogous to that 
of as many Egyptian w ortls having 
the same signification. From this 
he would conclude, that the Egypti- 
an language could not possibly have 
been or African origin. 

NORWAY. 

M. Hansten, professor at Christi- 
ania, one of tlit' best natural philo- 
sophers in Europe, intends to un- 
dertake a journey across Europe and 
Asia, under the 60lh degree of lati- 
tude, for the purpose of observing 
the variation and the dip of the mag- 
netic needle, the length of the pendu- 
lurn, and various other phenomena. 
He will be accompanied by a young 
mineralogist, who is a good draughts- 
man, ana is acquainted with botany. 


DENMARK. 

« Etymology*-~-ln a work on the o- 
rigin of Runic writing, recently pub- 
lished at Copenhagen, the author, 
M. Buxdorf, traces the sources of 
the Runic . writing of the ancient 
Scandinavians in the Mcesogothic 
alphabet ofUlphilas. M; Buttmann. 
one of the members of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences at Berlin, has 


written a paper on the word Mingle. 
He examines why the A^Spnauis 
were called. 'Minyse; and contg/rU 
that that word was never the name 
of a people.. According to him, it 
designated a kind of mythological 
nobility, and was derived from the 
East. Menu is, among the Indians, 
the father of the human race. He 
appears again in Egypt, where he is 
called Men, or Mqpas. He is again 
seen in the Minos of the Cretans, 
the Manes of the Lydians, the Man- 
nas of the Germans, and in the word 
Mane s. The same subject has en- 
gaged the attention of M. Neumann, 
of Gottingen, who however, in a 
sketch of the nistory of Crete, main- 
tains that the resemblance iii sound 
of the Indian Menu to the (’retail 
Minos, is far from indicating any 
analogy between the institutions of 
India and Crete, which in fact were 
essentially dilVerent. A brief Essay 
on the Celtic Language, by Julius 
Leichtien, the keeper of the ar- 
chives of Fribourg, and in which he 
examines the four words, Driga, 
Magus, Durum , and Acum, which 
form the termination of a number of 
Celtic nouns, concludes thus: — “A 
am tired of always' hearing the Ro- 
mans quoted when the commence- 
ment of our civilization is spoken 
of; while nothing is said of our ob- 
ligations to the Celts. It was not 
the Latins, it was the Gauls who 
were our first instructors.” 

RUSSIA. 

St. Petersburg/!, March 17. — The 
imperial government ligve received 
the gratifying intelligence of the safe 
arrival of Commodore Von Kotze- 
bue in the corvette the Enterprise, 
at Rio de Janeiro. The Enterprise, 
it will be recollected, ^sailed last 
summer. The account are dated 
November the 16th. The passage 
out is described as having been a 
very quick one, and every occur- 
ence of a pleasant nature, life 
officers and whole of the crew were 
in the enjoyment of perfect health. 
The corvette would wait three weeks 
at Rio, in order to have the most 
favourable circumstances for saiKng 
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round Cape Ron*. Advices have 
also been received- from Captain 
ijs*§arey, who sailed in 1824, from 
Van Diemen's Land; and govern- 
menf are about to despatch another 
vessel to that quarter under the com- 
mand of Capt. Doktororr, a skilful 
seaman, already known by his for- 
mer voyage to the North-west coast 
of America. In the course of the 
summer another able officer. Captain 
Lieut. Lake, previously known by 
his having navigated, during three 
summer seasons, the coasts of Nova 
Zembla, in the Frozen Ocean, and 
determined h variety of interesting 
points respecting these latitudes, will 
sail again from Archangel for these 
regions. — The astronomical and geo- 
graphical observations are to be 
pursued with the greatest industry, 
although the period for such opera- 
tions, on account of the ice, is ne- 
cessarily limited to a few weeks. 
Thus, for twenty years, have the 

? preat waters of the world been bold- 
y navigated by Russian vessels 
in all directions, with a pacific ob- 
ject, and to enlarge the boundaries 
of science. — The first brilliant cir- 
cumnavigator was that indefatigable 
officer. Commodore Von Krusen- 
slern. 


An improved Skip's Compass 
by Lieut. Littlewort— The kinds of 
compasses used on ^hip-board, are 
the binnacle or steering compass, 
the hanging compass, suspended in 
the cabin to enable the captain to 
ascertain whether the steersman 
is attentive to his duty (and hence 
often called the tell-tale,) the am- 
plitude compass, and the azimuth 
compass: this latter, being for the 
purpose of observing the sun or o- 
t her heavenly body, and thence ob- 
taining the variation of the needle, 
is only occasionally employed. Ip 
merchant ships, except those of the 
largest class, the azimuth compass 
is generally dispensed with, because 
this instrument is costly, requires 
for its use a greater knowledge of 
navigation than masters of merchant 
.riiips are usually possessed of, and. 


although of great utility, is not an 
article of absolute indispensable ne- 
cessity. The object of Lieut. Little- 
wort is to render the hanging com- 
pass convertible into au azimuth 
compass, and thus to enable masters 
of ships to obtain at an easy cost an 
instrument, the utility of which is 
unquestioned, and the employment 
•of which will contribute at the 
same time to the safety of the ship, 
and to their own improvement m 
the higher branches of navigation. 
Lieut. Littlewort’s compass, like 
the better kinds of common com- 
passes, has two cards, one light and 
very moveable, for fine weather ; and 
another heavier, for use when the 
vessel has much motion : this latter 
Lieut. Littlewort has weighed by fix- 
ing on its circumfer; nec au accurate- 
ly graduated silver circle; and this 
it is which is employed when the 
compass is used for azimuths. The 
handle by which the compass is sus- 
pended to the roof of the cabin, is 
capable of being inverted, and of 
supporting the compass by sliding 
in a groove made in a box, which 
box is capable of motion, on a cen- 
tral pin fixed in the board on which 
the box stands ; moveable sights and 
a stop are also annexed, which en- 
ables it to act also as an azimuth 
compass. 

New Method of Paving Streets . 

. — A patent has been granted to A. 
H. Chambers, Esq. of Bond-street, 
for a method of constructing paved 
carriage-ways, possessing the ad- 
vantages of great durability, clean- 
liness, and uniformity of surface. 
The means employed for the attain- 
ment of these objects are as follow : 
—A bed of well compressed clay, 
with a channel for carrying off water 
on each side, is first laftd down; up- 
on this is spread a thin stratum of 
sand, which supports the ordinary 
granite pavingstones, care being 
taken tp select them of equal height, 
and to place them not in the usual 
way, but with their broad ends 
downward : the interstices are filled 
with hard materials, and the whole 
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is covered with a burnt and vitrified 
substance, which is incapable of be- 
ing reduced, by moisture or friction, 
into a soluble matter. The object 
of this arrangement is obviously to 
give solidity, by keeping the direc- 
tion of ad superincumbent weight 
within the base of every separate 
part of the pavement, and to prevent 
the rising of earthy matter from be- 
neath, or the lodging of water on the 
surface. An experiment of the ef- 
ficacy of this invention is about to 
be made ii>; Harcourfc-street, Mary- 
le-bone ; and as it involves but little 
additional expense, it is understood 
that upon its succeeding depends 
the general adoption of the plan in 
all the great thoroughfares of the 
metropolis. 


Preservation of Ship-wrecked 
Mariners , — Capt. Dansey has lately 
received a gold medal from the So- 
ciety of Arts, for his ingenious ap- 
plication of the principle of a boy’s 
' kite, to convey a strong rope and 
t grappling-iron on shore, from a vessel 
stranded on a lee-shore. A lozenge 
shaped sail, of light canvas or Hol- 
land, i» stretched by two spars of 
light strong wood, crossing each 
other at right angles, and forms the 
captain’s kite, which im: some in- 
stances he has extended to sixty 
square feet of surface, and even 
a larger kite might be used, if ne- 
cessary. From several points in 
the spars, small belly-bands con- 
verge, and are joined together, each 
of its proper length for sustain- 
ing Hie kite against the horizon- 
tally-blowing ; wind, with such an 
angle of. inclination as will give the 
kite the greatest power of ascension. 
The kite is /raised by means of a 
strong rope, which in some of the 
> captain's experiments has weighed 
, 60 lbs. and measured 14 inches cir- 
cumference, and 350 yards long ; 
one end of which rope is joined 
to that end of the longest spar 
of the kite which is most remote 
from its ..tail) (which is long, and 
made heavy by- pieces of wood,) 
. and at the junction a grapnel or 


iron drag is fixed, of - sufficient 
strength and weight to outer th^ , 
ground, and secure the end of^SSe 
rope on shore, wheii - the kite has 
fallen there. The manner of occa- 
sioning this tall of the kite when 
desired, constitutes the chief novel- 
ty of the captain’s invention : this 
he effects by forming a detachable 
connexion . between the junction of 
the belly-bands and the rope, at a 
point thereof so far distant frofti 
the grapnel, as to occasion some 
spare or slack rope in that part. 

The kite, thus prepared, is launch- 
ed from the ship, and its flying rope 
is slowly and .carefully let out, until 
this has passed some considerable 
distance inland, when preparations 
are made for falling the kite. In the 
same manner as a boy sends np to 
his kite a small piece of paper, 
strung on the kite-siring, called a 
messenger, Capt. D. uses a round 
piece of light board, with a hole in 
its centre, passed on to the end of 
his rope, on board of the distressed 
vessel ; which messenger is by the 
wind quickly forced up to the point 
of attachment of the belly-bands, 
and, when arrived there, it dischar- 
ges a trigger, by which these bands 
are instantly loosened frOm their at- 
tachment to the rope ; and the same 
remaining then only attached to the 
head of the kite, the same begiu s 
instantly to fyll, and, when down, 
can be dragged along the ground by 
those on board, until the grapnel 
takes effect ; so that a seaman may 
avail himself of the rope to pull him- 
self through the water“, for gaining 
. the shore. When such an effective 
power of ascent and conveyance is 
used, as Capt. Dansey here de- 
scribes, it is plain that, besides con- 
veying on shore the strong .flying 
rope and its grapnel, a strong line 
also may he conveyed on shore, 
joined to the rope, close aboye the 
. attachment of the belly-bandsdhere- 
to ; so that when one expert owim- 
i mer from . amongst the Crew has 
reached the shore, as ; above men- 
tioned, and has further secured the 
.'gmpmd ‘by pressing., it into the 
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ground, and by* heaping stones or 
*jarth upon the Kite, this first, -landed 
setagan might, by-means of the line, 
drag others of them on shore, hold- 
ing hfy the main rope/ or else in light 
boxes or baskets, suspended bv 
rings from the rope ; and which 
boxes or baskets those on board 
might drag back again, by- means 
of the' line ; and when, by these 
means, the chief part and most fee- 
ble * of the crew had reached the 
shore, any particularly valuable 
stores, or part of the cargo, might 
also hie sent on shore, lushed in the 
box or basket, before the remainder 
of the crew finally quitted the ves- 
sel ; to which last the rope and line 


would be left attached, as the means 
of again reaching the vessel, in case 
it held together until the moderating 
of the storm. 

Bulletin U-ni versel. — The -most 
gigantic attempt at a complete and 
Universal Journal of Literature, Sic. 
has lately been made at- Paris in m 
^monthly volume, called the * Bul- 
letin Universal des Sciences et de 
^Industrie; Continuation du Bul- 
letin General et Uni versel des Aft- 
nonces et de Nonveltes Scienti- 
fiques ; dedie aux Savans de tous 
les Pays et a la Librairie National e 
et Etrang&re ; Publie sous la direo 
tion de Mi le Baron de Ferns sac.” 


No. of 
Sec- 
tions. 

Designation 

of the Subjects of each 

Section. 

Number of 
Sheets per 
Month. 

Number of 
Volumes per 

Year. 

_ . . .. . 7 . 

1 

Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, 

4 

2 

2 

Natural Sciences, and Geology, 

6 

3 

3 

Medical Sciences, See. 

6 

3 

4 

Agriculture, and Rural Economv, &c. 

4 

2 

5 

Useful and Mechanical Arts and Ma-1 
nufactures. J 

4 

and 1 plate. 

2 . r 

6 j 

Geography, Political Economy, VoyO 
ages, &c. j 

5 

2 

of 30 sheets. 

7 

History, Antiquities, Philology. 

4 

2 I 

8 

Art of' War. 

3 

1 

of 36 sheets. 


| Total, 

36 

1 17 


The object of thi% publication is 
to furnish to mathematicians, natu- 
ral and experimental philosophers, 
chemists, geologists, naturalists, 
medical men, agriculturists, manu- 
facturers, engineers, historians, phi- 
lologists, military men ; in short to 
ever y savan, a substantial analysis 
of ail the works, and a complete 
epitome of all the academical me- 
moirs and periodical collections 
published in every part of the civi- 
lised world ; to form a methodical 
repertory of all the facts Connected 
with the branches of science - to 
which they are attached; and a 
monthly view of the successive ef- 
forts of' the human mind in every 
nation. ' % « r « ■ ‘ ' 

,«• The editor . flatters himself with 


thus being able to eslablisli between 
the cultivators of the sciences and 
useful arts in all countries, an ac- 
tive and regular correspondence, 
to create for them a prompt and 
^inexpensive method of giving pub- 
licity to their labours, and to secure 
for their discoveries (whatever may 
be their opinions) an unexception- 
able register. His object is, by disse- 
minating rapidly in all quarters, a 
knowledge of facts,* of processes, 
and of machinery, which interest 
men of science, and the greatest 
number of the social professions, 
to contribute to the progress of the 
sciences; and at the dame time to 
facilitate their numerous and im- 
portant applications. *’ ' 

- It p^onnsestobecome the most 
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is covered with a burnt and vitrified 
substance, which is incapable of be- 
ing reduced, by moisture or friction, 
into a soluble matter. The object 
of this arrangement is obviously to 
give solidity, by keeping the -direc- 
tion of .all superincumbent weight 
within the base of every separate 
part of the pavement, and to prevent 
the rising of earthy matter from beq- 
ueath, or the lodging of water on the 
surface, An experiment of the ef- 
ficacy of this invention is about to 
be made in Harcourt-street, Mary- 
le-bone ; and as it involves but little 
additional expense, it is understood 
that upon its succeeding depends 
the general adoption of the plan in 
all file great thoroughfares of the 
metropolis. 

Preservation of Ship-wrecked 
Mariners . — Capt. Dansey has lately 
’ received a gold medal from the So- 
ciety of Arts, for his ingenious ap- 
plication of the principle of a boy’s 
kite, to convey a strong rope and 
J grappling-iron on shore, from a vessel 
stranded on a lee-shore. A lozenge 
shaped sail, of light canvas or hol- 
land, is stretched by too spars of 
light strong wood, crossing each 
other at rigid angles, and forms the 
captain’s kite, which in. some in- 
stances he has extended to sixty 
square feet of surface, and even 
a larger kite might be used, if ne- 
cessary. From several points in 
the spars, small belly-bands con- 
verge, and are joined togetlier, each 
of its proper length for sustain- 
ing the kite against the homon- 
tally -blowing wind, with such an 
angle of inclination as will give the 
kite the greatest power of ascension. 
The kite is -'raised by means of a 
strong rope, which in some of the 
* captain's experiments has weighed 
. 60 lbs. and measured 14 inches cir- 
cumference, -and 350 yards long: 
one end of which rope is joined 
to that end of the longest spar 
of the kite which is most remote 
from its -tail, (which is long, and 
made heavy by ^pieces of- wood,) 
and at the junction a .grapnel or 


iron drag is fixed, of sufficient 
strength and- weight to enter th£, 
ground, and secure the end of^^Sfe 
rope on shore, when > the kite has 
fallen there. The manner of occa- 
sioning this fall of the kite when- 
desired, constitutes the chief novel- 
ty of the captain’s invention : this 
he effects by forming a detachable 
connexion -between the junction of 
the belly-bands asd the rope, at a 
point thereof so far distant frotn 
the grapnel, as to occasion some 
spare or slack rope in that part. 

The kite, thusprepared, is launch- 
ed from the ship, and its flying rope 
is slowly and carefully let out, until 
this has passed some considerable 
distance inland, when preparations 
are made for failing the kite. In the 
same manner as a 1k>v sends irp to 
his kite a small piece of paper, 
strung on the kite-string, called a 
messenger, Capt. D. uses a round 
piece of light board, with a hole in 
its centre, passed on to the end of 
his rope, on board of the distressed 
vessel; which messenger is fry the 
wind quickly forced up to the point 
of attachment of the belly-bands, 
and, when arrived thfre, it dischar- 
ges a trigger, by which these bands 
are instantly loosened from their at- 
tachment to the rope; and the same 
remaining then only attached to the 
head of the kite, the same begins 
instantly to fyU, and, when down, 
can be dragged along the ground by 
those, on board, until the grapnel 
takes effect; so that a seaman may 
avail himself of the rope to pull him- 
self through the wateri for gaining 
the shore. When such an effective 
power of ascent and conveyance is 
used, as Capt. Dansey here de- 
scribes, it is plain that, besides con- 
veying on shore the strong .flying 
rope and its grapnel, a strong line 
also may be conveyed on .sliore, 
joined to the rope, close aboje the 
.attachment of thebeUy-bandsdhere- 
to ; so that when one expert swim- 
mer from amongst the Crew has 
reached the shore, as above men- 
tioned, and has further secured the 
.grapuel by pressing it into 
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ground, and hy' heaping stmies or 
» arth upon the kite, this first-landed 
seaman might,' bymeans of the line, 
drag others oftliem on shore, hold- 
ing the main rope/ or else in light 
boxes or baskets, suspended by 
rings from the rope; and which 
boxes or baskets those on board 
might drag back again, by means 
of the line ; and' when, by these 
means, the chief part and most fee- 
ble of die crew had reached the 
shore, ary particularly valuable 
stores, or part of the cargo, might 
also be sent on shore, lushed in the 
box or basket, before the remainder 
of the crew finally quitted the ves- 
sel ; to which last the rope and line 


would be left attached, as the means 
of again reaching the vessel, incase 
it held together until the moderating 
of the storm. 

Bulletin Universel . — The most 
gigantic attempt at a complete and 
universal Journal of Literature, &c. 
has lately been made at' Paris in a 
Monthly volume, called the “ Bui- 
lei in Universel des Sciences et de 
1 ’Industrie; Continuation du Bub 
letin General et Universel des A fi- 
rm nces et de Nouvelles Scienti- 
fiques ; dedie anx Savatis de tons 
les Pays et a. la Librairie Nationals 
et Et ran^re ; Publte sous la direc* 
tion de Mi le Baron de Ferussac.” 


No. of 
Sec- 
tions. 

Designation 

of the Subjects of each 

Section. 

Number of 
Sheets per 
Month. 

Number of 
Volumes per 

Year. 

- - - - - _ . ^ - 

1 

Mathematics, Physics, and Chemistry, 

4 

2 

2 

Natural Sciences, and Geology, 

6 

3 

3 

Medical Sciences, fkc. 

6 

3 

4 

Agriculture, aud Rural Economy, &e. 

4 

2 

5 

Useful and Mechanical Arts aud Ma-1 
nufactnres. j 

4 

and 1 plate. 

2 

6 

Geography, Political Economy, Voy-1 
ages, &c. J 

5 

2 

of 30. sheets. 

7 

History, Antiquities, Philology. 

4 

2 

8 

Art of W ar. 

p' 

3 

1 

of 36 sheets. 


| Total, 

j 36 

I 17 


The object of tlii% publication is 
to furnish to mathematicians, natu- 
ral and experimental philosophers, 
chemists, geologists, naturalists, 
medical men, agriculturists, manu- 
facturers, engineers, historians, phi- 
lologists, military men ; in short to 
every savan, a substantial analysis 
of all the works, and a complete 
epitome of all the academical me- 
moirs and periodical collections 
published in every part of the civi- 
liaed world; to form a methodical 
repertory of all the facts connected 
with 1 the branches of science^ to 
which they are attached; and a 
monthly view of the successive ef- 
forts of 'the human mind in every 
nation. t"'' i- ; 

$ ‘Phe editor .flatters . himself with 


thus being able to establish between 
the cultivators of the sciences and 
useful arts in all countries, an ac- 
tive and regular correspondence, 
to create for them a prompt and 
^inexpensive method of giving pub- 
licity to their labours, and to secure 
for their discoveries (whatever may 
be their opinions) an unexception- 
able register. His object is, by disse- 
minating rapidly in all quarters, a 
knowledge of facts/ of processes, 
and of machinery, which interest 
men of science,' and the greatest 
number of the social professions, 
to contribute to the progress of the 
sciences, and at the same time to 
facilitate their mimerdus and im- 
portant applications. * 

- It pijpmtses to-be come the most 

2 
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complete and instructive register 
for the history of the progress of the 
human mini. It is a no enterprise 
calculated to meet the wants of the 
age; for if it be true, that in the 
course of inquiry . the ignorance of 
facts is the greatest obstacle to dis- 
covery, it is certain that, at an epoch 
when the sciences are cultivated so 
assiduously, from New Holland to 
the banks of the Ohio, a common 
channel of habitual communication 
becomes a rfcal want, and the plan 
of this Bulletin is the only one whose 
execution presents the possibility of 
establishing those communications. 

The effects which this sort of Uni- 
versal Telegraph will produce, may 
indeed be looked upon as certain. 
It 'will compel persons to read, by 
the single feet that it will ennounce, 
at the verv moment of their appear- 
ance, the different productions pub- 
lished in all countries, the very 
existence of which, but for if, would 
have remained unknown. It will 
sr»vo a great deal of useless and im- 
perfect labour; the time and ex- 
pense thrown away in experiments 
and. attempts to arrive at results 
which others have already discover- 
ed, will be employed in making new 
steps and additional progress in the 
sciences and usefu larts. It will act 
as a stimulus to men of science, and 
persons engaged in manufactures, 
by the periodical review of the ef- 
forts of their contemporaries, which 
will appear every month, to rouse 
the activity or personal interests of 
nations ana individuals. 

The list, of the contributors to the 
different sectiqns of the Bulletin will 
show the interest which has been 
taken in it by the most celebrated 
French savans. Never, .perhaps, 
in any country, has there appeared 
»«*■ great an assemblage of the most 
distinguished names in the sciences, 
manufactures, and art of war, as 
have been induced to enter - with a 
community of feeling into ah, under- 
taking of this kind. It is this feel- 
ing oi interest which' has led MM, 
Laplace, Humboldt, and Cuvier, to 
promise M, de Ferussac, that they 


wBl communicate : to life Bulletin, 
such new facte as they wish to pao», 
list. _ •% 

First Section. ' (i 
Mathematics, elementary and 
transcendant; Metrology. Contri- 
butors, Messrs. Ampere, Ch. Dufiin, 
Fourier, Hachette, Lacroix, Navier, 
Poinsot, Poisson, Prony, &c. &c. 

Principal editors, Messrs. Defiers 
and Benoit " 

_ Astronomy, and its applica- 
tion tp Navigation. Contributors, 
Messrs. Francoeur, Freycinet, Ma- 
thieu, Nicollec, Ro9sel, &c. 

Natural Philosophy and Meteo- 
rology. Contributors, Messrs. Am- 
pere, Becquerel, Dulong, Dumas, 
Fourier, Fresnel, Poisson, &c. 
Principal editor, M. Babinet. 
Chemistry: Contributors, Messrs. 
Becquerel, Chaptal, Chevreul, Dar- 
cet, Gauthier de Claubry, Laugier, 
Payen, Thenard, &c. 

Principal editor, M. Bulos. 

Second Section. 

Natural History in general* 
Geology and Mineralogy. Con- 
tributors, Messrs. Bendant, Bone, 
Brochant de Villiers, Coquebert de 
Montbret, Baron Cuvier, Ferassao, 
Hericart de Thury, Heron de Vil- 
lefosse, Lucas, C. P revest, &c. 
Principal editor, M. Delafosse.^ 
Botany , Physiology , and Ve- 
getable Fossilogy. Contributors, 
Messrs. Dupqtit-Thouars, A. de 
Jussieu, Kunth, Lamouroux, Rich- 
ard, A. de Saint-Hilaire, & c. 
Principal editor, M. ad Brong- 
niart. 

Zoology , general and special.—* 
Anatomy and Physiology . of 
Animals. Contributors, Messrs. 
Bory-de-Saint-Vincent, Bose, G. 
Cuvier, Fred. Cuvier, Defiance, 
Dejean, Desmoulins, Dumeril, 
Geoflroy-Saint-Hilaire, Lacepede, 
Lamouroux, Latreille, Quoy, &o. 

Principal editor; vettebrated a- 
nimals, M. Desmarest: in Vertebra ti- 
ed animals; Messrs; Andotiin and 
De Ferussac. 

Third Section. ' 
Anatomy and Physiology, hu- 
man andcomparative. Contributors, 
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Messrs. Ajidral fil&Rodly, Beclard, 
IWebeL Jules Cloonet, Barop 
LWier, Desmoulins, Dumas, Pu- 
mml, Edwards, Flourens, Geof- 
froy-Sfl int-Hilaire, Oerdy, Magcn- 
die, Pined fils, Spurzhemi,.&'\ 

Medicine. Contributors, Messrs. 
Aiidrab Desgcncttes, Dunan, E Ho- 
wards, Friedlander, Daetmee, 
Magendie, M^rat, Orfila. Pinel 
fils, Ratier, Spurzheim, Villerme, 
&c. 

Surgery. Contributors, M e<ssrs * 
Bec’ard, Breschet, J. Clbquet, 
Disfranc, Marjolin, Maingault, 
Percy, SanSort, & c. 

Materia Me die a and Pharma- 
cy. Contributors, Messrs. DeSma- 
res*, Guibourt, Julia- Fon tenelle, 
D-ns, Orfila, Robins t, Robiquet, 
&c. 

Veterinary Art. Contributors, 
Messrs, Bouley, Dupuy, Girard sen. 
and inn. Huzard, sen. and jun. 

Principal editor. Or. Defermon. 

Fourth Section. 

Contributors, Messrs. Bose, Bon- 
lev jun. Count Chaptal, Dupetit- 
Thouars, Dupont, Dupuy, Girard 
sen. and jun. Hachette, Hericart 
de Tiiury, Huzard sen. and jun. 
Count Dasterio, Miclmud, Tessier, 
Viilemorin, Yvart, &c. 

Fifth Section. 

Chemical Arts. In this class 
will be comprised gll the applica- 
tions of chemistry to the purpose of 
manufactures, metallurgy, &c. — 
Contributors, Messrs. Berthier, 
Chaptal, Chevalier, Darcet, Deyeux, 
Gauthier de Claubry, Heron de 
Villefosse, Payen ? Pajot-Dechar- 
mes, Puyrnaurin jun. Riffaut, Ro- 
binet, Thenard, &c. 

Mechanical Arts. In this will 
be presented all the applications 
derived from mechanics, descrip- 
tions of new machines, apparatus, 
&c.r-G ontributors, Messrs. Benoit, 
Cagniardde Datour, Christian, Du- 
lean, Ch. Dupin, Francceur, Fres- 
nel, Hachette, Molard, Navier, Pro#* 
ny,&c. 

. Buildings. Evety thing relative to 
public or private buildings, such as 


roads, canals, bridges, manufacto- 
ries,. ship-building, &e.i— Contribu- 
tors, Messrs. Benoit, Brissrih, Cori- 
olis, Dupin, Fresriel, Mallet, 3SIa- 
yie»*. Prpny, &c. 

Economical Arts. All winch re- 
lates to use or employment will be 
placed in the section of domestic 
economy (tltelfburtn) ; but the fabri- 
cation of all such productions as re- 
quire the assistance of distinct pro- 
fessions, will be introduced in this 
doss. Contributors, Messrs. Bulos, 
Darcet, Count Chaptal/ Cadot de 
Vaux, Deyeux, Molard, Molard jun. 
Paven, &c. 

Principal editors, Messrs. Bulo^’ 
and Benoit. 

Sixth Section. 

Physical and Political Geogra- 
phy. Contributors, Messrs. Co- 

J uebert de Montbret, Durcau de 
jamalle. Eyries, De Ferussac, 
Freycinet, Klaproth, de Rossel, See. 
Ancient andComparativeGeogra- 
phy. Contributors, Messrs. Barbie 
du Bocage, Champollion-Figeac, 
Dureau de Damalle, Dangles, 
Letronne, Abel-Reruusat, Wal- 
kenaer. 

Tonography , Geodesy Plans 
and Maps of all sorts. Contributors, 
Messrs. Barbie du Bocage, Benoit, 
Brue, Ferussac, Freycinet, Jomard, 
Dapie, Walkenaer, &c. 

Statistics , Arithmetic , Political 
Economy , and Commerce. Messrs. 
Chateauneuf, Coquebert de Mont* 
bret, Baron Fourier, Count A. de 
Laborde, Sylvestre, Warden, &c. 

Voyages and Travels. Messrs. 
Coquebert de Montbret, Eyries, 
Ferussac, L. de Freycinet, Dangles, 
Roux, Walkenaer, Warden, etc. 

Principal editor, M. Aubert de 
Vitry. 

, Seventh Section. 
Comparative P/ylology , and 
Ethnology. Contributors, Messrs. 
Agoub, Barbie du Bocage, Berr, 
Cbezy, Fresnel, Hase, Jaubert, 
Klaproth, Dangles, Detronne, Abel- 
Remusat, Saint-Martin. 

History and Mythology. Messrs. 
Pepping, Dureau de fa Malle, 
Jomard, Klaproth, Dangles, Let- 
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roime, Aime-Martin, Mfetral, Raoul- be felt in every? corner of the united 
Rochette, Sic, - ■* J kingdom.- The mails from London* ^ 

ArcJueologv and Num i sm at i csi to. Manchester, Liverpool, and Lee*t, 
Messrs. Barbie dwBocag€^-Ditreau might be conveyed within the space 
de Lamalle, Jomard, Count La* of twelve hours, and those to Glas- 


horde, Langles, Letronne, Miotonet, 
Mnngez, Saint-Martin, Raoul-Ro- 
chette, &c. « 

Principal editors, Messrs. Cham- 
pollionFiges^; “and Champollion, 
jun. 

Eighth Section. 

Contributors ; Messrs. Lieutenant 
Generals OiBunt Mathieu Dumas, 
Count de la Roche-Ayraon, Count 
Vo del ; Marechaux de Camp, Golo- 
nels Marion, de Tholozr ; Chiefs 
of Battalion, Augoya, Ferussac, 
Lallemant, Poumet ; Captain d’ Ar- 
tois; Military Intendants, Lenoble, 
Odier. — Marine. Messrs. Jolivot 
and Parizot. 

Principal editor. M. Koch, chief 
of battalion, professor of the art of 
war at the school of application of 
the Royal Start Corps. 

We weed scarcely add, that this 
work, .and the Revue Encyclope- 
digm * are constantly before us, and 
that our readers may always calcu- 
late o» seeing the most, important 
of their contents in our pages. 

Land Steam Conveyance .— The 
practical economy of steam power 
is already so fully proved by its 
universal adoption in our mining 
districts, in our manufactories, and 
on board our packets, as to afford 
demonstrative evidence of the nu- 
merous, but yet unforeseen advan- 
tages which might daily be derived 
from its general application to our 
inland conveyance. 

By the establishment of a general 
iron railway in a direct line, the dis- 
tance between the capital and the 
manufacturing towns and the princi- 
pal cities might be reduced one 
quarter, and in many cases one-third, 
instead of the ridiculously winding 
course the r stage and mail coaches 
now daily run. 

The permanent prosperity which 
would arise to commerce from this 
rapid communication, would soon 


gow and Edinburgh Within twenty- 
four. The ordinary stage-coaches, 
ctflravans, and vehicles for the con- 
veyance of every description of 
merchandize, might also be trans- 
ported on the same jpiproved princi- 
ple. 

The farmer would also greatly 
participate in this national improve- 
ment. The land now required to 
feed his horses might be cultivated 
for other purposes far more prolit- 
able : the various products of the 
farm, as well as live stock of every 
kind, might be conveyed to any 
market, and manures brought back, 
without employing a single horse, in 
one-half the time, and at one-half 
the expense now incurred. The 
introduction of fresh fish throughout 
the interior of the kingdom would 
open a source of trade to numerous 
individuals, and very essentially 
contribute to the improvement of 
our fisheries, as well as to the esta- 
blishment of new ones. This branch 
of internal commerce requires most 
particular attention, on account of its 
forming a nurserj for seamen. 

The inhabitants of London might 
be regularly supplied with coals on 
reasonable terms, (were their mar- 
kets thrown open to the free compe- 
tition of trade,) instead of labouring 
under the most abominable extor- 
tion, as they now do. The many dis- 
advantages attending the coal-trade 
in London are sufficiently apparent 
in the expense of vessels, seaman’s 
wages, protracted voyages, insur- 
ance, tonnage-dues,Iight-dues,&c. ; 
and it should also be remember- 
ed, that vessels in tins trade gene- 
rally, I believe, return from London 
in ballast ; whereas coal-waggons, 
coming to London on rail-ways, 
might obtain loading, on return, to 
all the populous districts through 
which they might pass. One gang of 
coal-waggons, carrying the full 
freight of a vessel, might be for- 
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warded from Newcastle to London 
i'ft three days, by the simple expense 
oli^one steam-engine ; but the maiii- 
fol2* benefits ■ which the measure 
wmiM throw open to the general 
commerce of London, and through- 
out the interior of the country, can 
only be justly appreciated whdti 
they become known and understood. 

It remains only to know the exact 
amount of capital required for the 
railway, in order to show the feasibili- 
ty of this scheme ; and on this head, 
if we reckon eacli single raibvav at 
2000/. per mile, and allow two rail- 
ways for vehicles going down, and 
two railways for those returning, the 
whole sum per mile would be 8000/. : 
in order, however, to guard against 
contingent expenses, let the sum be 
stated at 12,000/. per mile ; and this, 
I think, the most experienced engi- 
neers and surveyors will allow to be 
the very extent. The dist ance between 
London and Newcastle, in a direct 
line, will be about 200 miles, which, 
at 12,000/. per mile, (cost of the 
railway,) will amount to 2,400,000/. 
Taking, for a calculation, the num- 
ber of chaldrons of coals consumed 
annually in London to be two mil- 
lions, and reckoning the toll per 
railway at 5s. only per chaldron for 
the whole distance, from Newcastle 
to London, this branch of commerce 
alone would yield a revenue of 
500,000/. to the proprietors of the 
railway; without taking into ac- 
count the numerous daily vehicles 
of every description for the convey- 
ance of persons, and of merchandize 
of every kind. 

There are not less than 10,000 

steam-engines employed daily in this 
country, but not one is yet applied 
to our inland conveyance : the many 
attempts made to improve still fur- 
ther our steam-engine, instead of a 
due application of its present com- 
manding power to the purpose now 
recommended, must, one would 
hope* in time disturb the lethargic 
slumbers of the public, who are 
hourly smarting under the mast op- 
pressive tax upon the conveyance 
of persons and merchandize. 


As a permanently improving 
source of revenue to our capitalists, 
this plan would have no parallel : 
the diurhal returns, at the moat 
moderate toll upon each vehicle, 
would annually produce many mil- 
lions ; indeed no limits can be as- 
signed to the increase of wealth 
which thiq change in our inland con- 
veyance might produce. ' There 
is no branch of agriculture, no 
branch of commerce or of arts, 
but would partake of its endless 
prosperity. In support*)!* this state- 
ment, it is merely necessary to re - 
mark here, that one steam-engine, 
on an improved railwaj , would draw 
from London to Edinburgh three 
stage-coaches (each carrying twice 
the luggage and number of pas- 
sengers of ordinary coaches,) in 
thirty hours, which now require 
three hundred horses, and at least 
fifty hours time, for the performance 
of the journey. 

The most singular invention in 
mechanics that has lately appeared 
is the method of cash* tig metallic 
types, and arranging them for the 

{ mrposes of printing, described be- 
ow. A brief allusion to this inven- 
tion was published in the Knglish 
papers some time since, but the fol- 
lowing extract gives a full account 
of the powers and application of the 
machinery in question. 

Mr. Church’s Printing Machine- 
ry . — The printing apparatus invent- 
ed by Mr, Church, of the Britannia 
Works, Birmingham, forms per- 
haps the most extraordinary com- 
bination of machinery that has for 
a long time been submitted *to the 
public. It consists of three pieces 
of mechanism. The first of these 
has for its object the casting of me- 
tallic types with extraordinary ex- 
pedition, and the *rrangement*of 
them for the compositor. By turn- 
ing a handle, a plunger is made to 
displace a certain portion of fluid 
metal* which rushes with consider- 
able force, through smalt apertures, 
into the moulds and' matrices by 
which the types are cast. The farther 
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progress of the machine discharges 
the types from the moulds, and 
causes (hem to descend into square 
tubes, having the shape of tte types, 
and down which they slide/* It wtt 
brings the body of each type into 
the position required for placing it 
in the composing machine : and when 
the types have descended in the 
guides, they are pushed back by the 
machine into ranges, each type pre- 
serving its erect position. The ma- 
chine then returns into its former 
state, and the same operation is 
renewed. The construction of the 
mould-bar is the most striking por- 
tion of the machine. 

The second machine selects and 
combines the types into words and 
sentences. The several sorts of 
types are arranged in narrow boxes or 
slips, each individual slip contain- 
ing a great number of types of the 
same letter, which is called a file of 
letters. The cases containing the 
files arc placed^ the upper part of 
the composing machine; and by 
means of keys like those of a pia- 
no forte, the compositor can release 
from anv file the type which he 
wants. The type thus liberated is 


led by collecting arms into a cur- 
ved channel, which answers thc^ f 
purpose of a composing stmk. 
Fronts they may bTta- 

kenWdWfeor sentences, and form- 
ed by the hand, into pages, by 
mean$?bf a tajplaced at the.sldc of 
the m achine. 

Tiie third maclrne, for taking on 
impressions from the types, evinces 
much ingenuity, J)ut cannot bo 
understood without several draw* 

Vftft the types have been used* 
and die requisite number of im- 
pressions obtained, they are re-melt- 
ed and re-east as before* so that 
every sheet is printed with new types. 

A general description of these 
machines, in their first state, has been 
given by Mr. Newton in his Jour- 
nal of Arts; but the inventor has, 
we learn, made great improvements 
upon them, for which new patents 
are now in progress. An account 
of these new machines vail, we un- 
derstand, be given, along with 
drawings of them, under the article 
Printing Machinery, in vol.xyii. 
of the Edinburgh Encyclopedia, 
about to appear. 
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Ecclesiastical Establishment— -Bishop Middle tim — Consistorial Court 
established— Bishop* s College— Church of Scotland Establishment 
in bulia—St. Andrew's Church— East India Marriage Act—Mis- 
sionari es— Encouraged by Lord Hastings— Influx of Free Merchants 
and Mariners— Consequences of this — Press hi India— Censorship 
established — Removed by the Marquess of Hastings — Restrictions 
imposed on the Periodical Press by Lord Hastings — Calcutta Jour- 
nal-Transmission of its Editor to Europe— Rule and Ordinance 
passedfor the Periodical Press— Transmission of the Assistant 
Editor of the Calcutta Journal— License withdrawn from the Cal- 
cutta Journal— Return to train of events— Settlement of Upper In- 
dia— Rebellion at Ceylon quelled— King of Oude — Settlement ofSin- 
capore— Mission to Siam and Cochin-China— Effects of laying 
open the Trade to India— Over-speculation— Decrease in Trade and 
Shipping— Fall in the value of Money— and rate of Exchange— Im- 
provements of Calcutta— Encouragement by Lord Hastings to all 
Public Works— Departure of the Marquess of Hastings— The Ho- 
nourable Joiiv Adam succeeds— Arrival of Lieutenant General th t e 
‘ Honourable^ Sir Edward Paget, Commander in Chief— Character of 
Lord Hastings. 


By the Act of Parliament re- 
newing the Honourable Company’s 
Charter, provision #as made for an 
Ecclesiastical Establishment, and 
the crown empowered to issue 
letters patent, erecting Calcutta 
into a Bishop’s see, and founding 
an Archdeaconry, at eacli of the 
three Presidencies of Bengal, Ma- 
dras, and Bombay. The appoint- 
ment of the Bishop was vested in 
the crown, as also that of the 
thr^e first Archdeacons; but the 
letters patent authorized the 
Bishops, in all time coming, to pre- 
sent to the Archd$q6nries, as they 
became vacant. ' His Majesty was 
pleased to assign s rank to the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta, next to theChief 


Justice of Bengal, and immedi- 
ately before the Members of Coun- 
cil : his stipend was fixed at five 
thousand pounds sterling per an- 
num, and a retiring pension of 
<*£1,500, after fifteen years ser- 
vice in India. The salaries of the 
Archdeacons were fixed at two 
thousand pounds a year, and their 
pensions, after the same period of 
service as the Bishop, at d£800. 

•The selection of the Reverend 
Dr. Middleton, Recfor of St, Parj- 
cras, &c. as the first Bishop of 
Calcutta, was honourable to. the 
authorities in England. .This di- 
vine had highly distinguished him- 
self in the paths of literature; 
and his publication# had establtsh- 

\ 
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ed for him a well deserved repu- 
tation, as one of the first classical 
scholars of his country. tj,is zeal in 
the cause of the Church of England 
Was well known; and his firmness 
of character, added to a know- 
ledge of the world possessed by 
few, pointed him out, os peculi- 
arly well adapted to lay the foun- 
dation of episcopal authority in 
British India, and give to the 
Church of England in that coun- 
try the diguily and respectability, 
which were desired. DrTMiddleton 
sailed from England in the War- 
ren Hastings in June 1814, and 
arrived in India on the22dNovem* 
ber of the same year. The cleri- 
cal duties had hitherto been per- 
formed, in general, by chaplains 
of the Church of England, who had 
received ordination at home : theif 
number over all the Presidency : ^f 
Fort William, did not exceed 1 6, 
and the senior two of the list offi- 
ciated at the Presidency. By the 
letters patent, the Bishop was 
authorized to erect a Consistorial 
Court, exercising jurisdiction in 
spiritual matters over the clergy 
within his diocese, and empow- 
ered to suspend, dismiss, or 
otherwise punish, for spiritual of- 
fences. An appeal to the King 
against the of the consis - 

torial court J is granted at the 
same time ; and the Governor Ge- 
neral in Council, with the Judge 
of the Ecclesiastical Court, arc 
constituted a Commission to re- 
ceive, and hear these appeals upon 
the spot. 

The advantages of the new ec- 
clesiastical establishment were 
manifest, soon after the arrival of 
Dr. Middleton in India. The re- 
gular *order of discipline and 
worship, which he introduced, 
gave a dignity and propriety to the 
services of the episcopal church 


in this country, to which it had 
before been a stranger. The' ’ 
number of chaplains was increas- 
ed from home, and churches 
built at several military stations, 
where they had long been requir- 
ed. Fort William itself had hi- 
therto been destitute of a regular 
place of worship; but under the 
Bishop's care*, the foundation was 
laid of what promises to be a 
church of the neatest and chast- 
est Gothic, and is now in a con- 
siderable state of forwardness. 

The see of the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta extends over all the Honour- 
able Company’s dominions in the 
East, and also to Ceylon; and 
soon after the arrival of the Bi- 
shop, they received from him an 
episcopal visitation; and a great 
number of the members of the 
Church of England, who had not 
before participated in the rite, 
were confirmed by the hands of Dr. 
Middleton. His attention, while 
on the Malabar coast, was at- 
tracted to the state of the Nesto- 
rian church ; and through his ex- 
ertions, the aid of the Church 
Missionary Society of England has 
been given, towards the resuscita- 
tion of this once celebrated church. 
The employment of missionaries 
'in the conversion of the natives 
did not escape Dr. Middleton’s at- 
tention : and, persuaded of the 
necessity of a previous course of 
particular education on the spot, 
where their labours were to be 
carried on, he conceived and com- 
menced a work, which will carry 
down his name with honour and 
distinction to posterity. To his 
indefatigable zeal, in promoting 
every object, connected with the 
interests of tfie^Chureh of Eng- 
land, and the 'great duties of his 
office, are we indebted for the 
Bishop's College , a splendid build- 
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ing, now rising on the banks of 
Hooghly, and already richly 
' endowed^ by the benevolence of 
tlifc various societies in England, 
having in view the moral and reli- 
gious improvement of the natives 
of this country. The object of 
this institution is to train up, 
and educate under the eye of 
episcopal authority, those, who 
are afterwards to be employed in 
attempt : ng to enlighten the minds 
of the native population of India j 
and with # this view, the plan of 
the Bishop's College includes pro- 
fessorships in the usual branches of 
literature, taught in the universi- 
ties of England, and in the lan- 
guages spoken over Hindustan. 

Among the Europeans settled 
in British India, a proportion, 
highly respectable, both as to 
numbers and character, was of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, and had 
been members of the Church of 
Scotland, before coming to India. 
In providing for the spiritual 
wants of the Episcopalians, those 
of the Presbyterians in the East 
were not overlooked. While the 
Bishopric and Archdeaconries 
were erected under authority of 
Parliament, provision was made 
by the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors, for a chaplain of the 
Church of Scotland, to be fi\ed at 
each of their Presidencies of Fort 
William, Madras, and Bombay, on 
the same footing as the other 
chaplain' at these establishments ; 
and the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland, by charter 
granted to the first Indian chap- 
lains, constituted them members 
of tjie National Church, and re- 
ceived them argd their flocks into 
full corn nmnioniy,^ U nder this 
charter, these chaplains were em- 
powered to establish an ecclesi- 
astical judicatory, known in the 


Scottish church under the name 
of the Kirk Session, at each of 
the Presidencies: and on these 
Sessions was bestowed the privi- 
lege of sending a clerical and a 
lay member, to the annual assem- 
blies of the church, with fpll 
powers tg sit, vote, and deliberate 
, on all matters touching the inte- 
rest and welfare of the Church of 
Scotland. Of this privilege the 
Indian branch of the Scottish 
church haj^ not failed to avail it- 
self j and in every General Assem- 
bly may be seen one or more de- 
legates from the East. 

On the arrival of the first Scot- 
tish clergyman, appointed to the 
Presbyterian Church of India, 
which happened at the same time, 
as that of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
measures were taken by Govern- 
ment to erect a church for the 
accommodation of his flock y and 
ihe present neat and elegant struc- 
ture of St. Andrew’s arose at the 
termination of the great street, 
leading from what is called the 
Course, and now forming one of 
the most conspicuous ornaments 
of the capital of India. The 
Most Noble the Marquis of Hast- 
ings, the Governor General m 
India, with that liberality, which 
has always distinguished his cha- 
racter, bestowed a yery marked 
and flattering degree of counte- 
nance on the new Scottish eccle- 
siastical establishment, attending 
divine service occasionally at St. 
Andrew's Church, and otherwise 
recognizing the establishment, as 
forming a department of the Ho- 
nourable Company's service $ while 
the important right of having the 
marriage ceremony performed ac- 
cording to the ritual of the 
Church of Scotland, was admitted 
by his Lordship, and toon after 
confirmed bv a special act of Par- 
2 » ' 
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liament, called the ' East India 
Marriage Act. 

The question of attempting the 
conversion of the natives of India 
to Christianity by means of Mis- 
sionaries* bad received from Par- 
liament all the attention, which so 
important a subject demanded ; 
and a clause had been ihtroduced 
into the act of the 53d George 111. • 
authorizing missionaries to pro- 
ceed to -India with this view. 
Under authority of this enactment, 
several societies in England im- 
mediately sent out clergymen of 
their own persuasion, to propa- 
gate the gospel in ihe East; and 
since the passing of the act, the 
number of these has greatly in- 
creased. The activity of religi- 
ous and benevolent associations, 
both in England and India, to 
promote the improvement of the 
native population of Hindustan, 
has been very remarkably display- 
ed, in the detailed accounts of 
their organization. That the good 
fruits of their exertions have not 
yCt been so conspicuous, will sur- 
prize no one, who looks to the 
vast field embraced, and the her- 
culean task to be accomplished. 
It must also be admitted, that in 
the rnid-’t of a native population, 
pressed on all. aides with the dilfi- 
cuity of obtaining the means of 
earthly subsistence, and a Euro- 
pean community, eager to amass 
the treasures of this world, the 
zealous missionary is almost lost 
sight of — his labours, except when 
he pushes them forward, in the oc- 
casional statements of his progress, 
ate little heard of: and, were it 
not that they are so informed by 
the exultation of the good and re- 
ligious world at home, English- 
men in India would forget*, that 
there was a class of their country- 
men among them, devoting tbem- 
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selves to the most excellent an # d 
disinterested object, for which th# 
inhabitants of the West aver visit- 
ed the £ast. That this; bowe*fcjr> 
has in part arisen from the differ* 
ence of opinion, entertained as, to 
the likelihood of the means, em- 
ployed to accomplish the end, 
may be gathered from the fact, 
that since the missionaries them- 
selves began to setf the impossibi- 
lity of procuring converts, by di- 
rect appeals addressed to the low- 
er classes,' and to turn their atten- 
tion to the education* of native 
youth in profane science, as a pre- 
paration for the deep things of 
theology, they have received the 
co-operation of many, who did 
not before either approve of, or 
respect their labours Under the 

f overnment of the Marquis of 
Tastings, these objects received 
the greatest encouragement; and 
the liberality of his Lordship ex- 
tended pecuniary aid from the 
treasury, to several of the school 
and other societies, labouring to 
promote the progress' of education. 
The offered boon has been pro- 
perly appreciated by a great num- 
ber of the most respectable na- 
tives of India, both Hindu and 
Musselmao; avd many, who stand 
at the head of their countrymen 
in Calcutta, in point of respecta- 
bility of caste, and character, and 
in point of influence, arising from 
wealth, have heartily concurred in 
seconding the exertions of their 
European friends* The happy 
fruits of the tranquillity, to which 
the measures of Lord Hastings, 
conducted, have thus been dis- 
played, in the ^-organization of 
institutions, suejh as the HVV- 
Dir College, having the ameliora- 
tion of the natives in view, and in 
giving fresh life and energy to those 
—such ,as the Maoris&a— - as 
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bad begun to languish ami 

decay. 

But there are other consequen- 
ce^ that have followed the act of 
tbe£3d of his late Majesty, which' 
must not be overlooked. The in- 
flux and settlement of person^, 
unconnected with the service of 
the Honourable Company, have 
been gradually introducing a 
change into th*e habits and man- 
ners of Englishmen in India. An 
approach to colonization has 
been made : and the interest in 
the counify and its prosperity, 
which commerce has given to ma- 
ny, not only unconnected with, but 
opposed in commercial views to its 
rulers, is every day raising the bo- 
dy of free merchants and mari- 
ners to greater consequence and 
consideration, and breaking down 
the distinctions, which had long 
existed between the covenanted 
servants of the Honourable Com- 
pany, and those, who reside in I ndia 
merely on license from the Court 
of Directors, or by favour and in- 
dulgence of the local government. 
The valuable stake, which many of 
these men have in the country — 
the general respectability of cha- 
racter, which they bring with 
them — and the hop* they entertain 
of returning to their native land — 
will always afford guarantees for 
their orderly and respectful con- 
duct ; and so long as colonization 
is not permitted,' they will neither 
seek nor expect a voice, under any 
shape, in the government of the 
country, nor lay claim to a controul 
over its measures, even as a part 
of the English public. From this 
general character, and necessary 
conduct of the licensed Europeans 
of. India, there f$!&, however, be 
occasional exceptions ; and when 
such appear, the Public Press will 
naturally present itself, as the 


high road to* them, to fame and 
wealth. 

When the press in India first 
began to* be made a channel for 
canvassing local measures, the elais 
of Europeans unconnected with 
the Company’s - government was 
not so respectable, either in cha- 
racter or number, as it has become, 
since the opening of the trade ; 
and the effusions, which appeared 
in the newspaper of Hie keif — a 
man well known for opposition to 
established authority, and libels 
on those, who administered the 
government of his day — were al- 
most too low to deserve notice, 
although, at the time, they were 
not overlooked by those in power. 
Hickey, however, contrived on se- 
veral occasions, so to guard his 
abuse, as to find a verdict of ac- 
quittal from a jury ; but at length 
fell a victim to his own impru- 
dence. It does not appear, for 
some time afterwards, that the 
public press was made the vehi- 
cle of abuse, as it had been in the 
hands of Hickey. An editor oc- 
casionally ventured on remarks, in 
regard to the political state of the 
country, which gave offence to its 
Government, as tending to en- 
courage disaffection or create a- 
larni ; and it will', be admitted, 
on all bands, that in those days 
particularly, before our power was 
well consolidated, and while sur- 
rounded by active and powerful 
enemies, the publication of what 
had the remotest tendency to 
weaken the authority of the Go- 
vernment, was highly improper 
and criminal. Act’ftrtlingly, tfte 
displeasure of Government fell so 
heavily, on more occasions than 
one, as to be followed up, by the 
expulsion of the offending editor 
from Jhe country *. but at last, on 
the l3th May 1799 , Lord Welles - 
* ♦ 
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ley, then Governor Genera), esta- 
blished the Censorship of the 
Indian 'press. % 

The i)rincipal object of the Cen- 
sorship was unquestionably politi- 
cal, and to prevent the publica- 
tion of intelligence, which might 
endanger the safety of; our own 
power, of strengthen that of our 
enemies. The Chief Secretary to 
Government was appointed, ex 
officio, Censor; and the editors of 
the different papers were requir- 
ed to send proofs of their publi- 
cations to this officer, the evening 
before they appeared. It was his 
province to erase whatever appear- 
ed to him improper — it was their 
duty, to pay respect to this erasure, 
under penalty of being sent out of 
the country. 

Although political ends were 
chiefly in view, in establishing the 
censorship, it appears to have been 
early considered, as a means where- 
by angry altercations amongst in- 
dividuals might be prevented 
from engaging the public attention : 
and when it was once looked upon, 
as part of the duty of Chief Secre- 
tary, in this manner to preserve 
the peace of the community, his 
situation became one of no little 
trouble, and responsibility. It was 
difficult to say, at the commence- 
ment of a discussion between indi- 
viduals, through the press, to 
what extent of angry altercation 
they might proceed j and' it could 
not fail to give offence to either 
party, to be first stopped in his ca- 
reer. The irksomeness of the office, 
however, wa$ less felt, while the 
number of Europeans at tlie 
Presidency was small, and while 
subjects of literary discussion, 
from which altercations frequent- 
ly arose, excited little attention. 
But when; by the opening 0 the 
trade, a greater influx of Europe- 


ans took place, and by the pro- 
gress of the liberal spirit 
the times, a greater attention to 
the subjects treated of in nf&s- 
papers was created, the office of 
the Censor became more and more 
. troublesome, and invidious. New 
i journals arose, over which he was 
j obliged to exercise his power 5 
J and it will readily tye believed, that 
those who conducted them did 
not fail, on many occasions, to 
throw 1 * as much additional trouble 
as they could, on an officer, vested 
with the power of stopping, in 
limine, their very erudite and 
laboured effusions j and it will be 
conceded, on the other hand, that 
temper, and judgment, and some- 
times impartiality, did not always 
guide the censorial pen. 

The liberality, however, which 
had began to distinguish the age, 
was not unfelt by the Censors 
of the Indian press themselves 
and they saw, in the increase of 
the European population, not sub- 
ject to the Company’s direct au- 
thority, that the task would be as 
endless as ungracious, to attempt 
crushing in their birth the warm 
and angry disputes, which in such 
a state of society must arise. 
They accordingly relaxed some- 
what in the strictness, with which 
they had formerly exercised their 
duties } and the consequence was, 
that from giving insertion of mat- 
ter reflecting on "individuals, the 
newspapers came to publish, 
what more closely touched the 
Government and its acts. It had 
also been overlooked, at the time 
of imposing the censorship, that 
the penalty, annexed to the trans- 
gression of its rules, did not 
reach one class of the community, 
then growing in number and in- 
fluence — the Anglo-Indians’ : and 
when at length one of this class 
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became conductor of a periodical 
publication— 'reflected on the Go- 
ve?ftment and its officers, and set 
the'Censor at defiance, the atten- 
tion of the Governor General in 
Council was drawn to the subject, 
and a new era opened on the In- 
dian press. 

The political principles, in 
which the Marquess of Hastings* 
had been educated, must natural- 
ly have led him, to regarQ with 
some feelings of dislike, a censor- 
ship on tTie press : and he was 
willing, when a change in that of 
India became necessary, to in- 
clude in this change the removal 
of an institution, whose very name 
is obnoxious to an English ear. 

In doing so, however, his Lord- 
ship was very far from admitting 
the doctrine, that the same liber- 
ty of the press, as exists in Eng- 
land, should prevail in India ; and 
he was therefore very far from bes- 
towing it. That his inclination went 
all the way with those who sought 
it, was very obvious, from the terms 
in which, on one memorable oc- 
casion, he adverted to the ques- 
tion generally, when his attention 
was drawn to it in a congratulato- 
ry address from Madras, on bis 
success over the Pindaries : but 
that he felt his duty impelling him 
to stop short of the length, to 
which the friends of the freedom 
of the press in this country would 
afterwards have fain persuaded the 
noble Lord himself that he had 
gone, is clear from the restrictions, 
under which he placed it. 

The new code of restrictions 
im^psed on the periodical press 
in 1816, superseded the old cen- 
sorship, which was abolished ; the 
obligation of sending newspapers 
to the Chief Secretary for his im- 
primatur, was done away with— 

* editors were left to publish what 


they pleased ; but it was specially 
provided, that in the event of their 
infringing certain rules, given at 
this time for their guidance, they 
would be deprived of their license 
to remain in this country, and 
sent to # Europe. This penalty 
was enforced in February 1823, 
.111 the case of the editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, a daily paper, con- 
ducted with great vigour, and some 
talent ; and in November of the 
same 5 ear, in that of the assistant 
editor of the same paper. When 
it was afterwards found, that the 
existing regulations were still in- 
efficient, the Government, with 
consent of the Supreme Court, 
enacted the Law and Ordinance , 
in regard to the periodical press in 
India, which is now in force. By 
this law, the necessity of which 
was strongly pointed out by the 
Acting Chief Justice, Sir Francis 
Macnaghten , every pi ess in India 
must have a license from the Go- 
vernment, for publishing any pe- 
riodical works, under any title, 
or at any interval of time : the 
same restrictions as to matters, 
which these papers are not to dis- 
cuss, and as to the manner, in 
which they are required to treat 
of persons in authority, still exist; 
but it is now within the power of 
Government, by asumm&ry process, 
to deprive the paper of its license, 
in case of delinquency, and shut 
it up. In the case of the Calcutta 
Journal already spoken of, this 
power was exercised, a few months 
affter the passing of the rule, and 
that paper deprived*of its licensh. 

The Rule and Regulation to 
which we have now adverted is 
confined entirely to the Periodical / 
Press.* It imposes no restraint? on 
the previous publication of any 
work, that does not come under 
thcMe^gnation of periodical ; nor f 
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is there any other process know* 
in this part of British India, against 
the authors and publishers of such 
works, except through the medium 
of the Courts of Law. 

But we have been led, in trac- 
ing the history of the periodical 
press, to get before events, well 
deserving our attention as anna- 
lists of the period, in which they 
occurred. After the Marquess of 
Hastings had restored peace to 
Central India', and provided for 
its permanence, by the annihila- 
tion of the Pindaries, he left the 
maturing of his measures to Sir 
John Malcolm,-— without excep- 
tion, perhaps, the most eminently 
qualified of the Company’s officers 
for this task. The exertions and 
success of this able negotiator are 
well detailed in his <f Memoir of 
Central India $” and the fruits of 
his judicious measures, and wise 
suggestions for the government of 
that part of our dominions, have 
been reaped in the increasing 
prosperity of Malvva, Rajpootana, 
and Hindustan. Industry has re- 
sumed her reign in a country , long 
forsaken by her $ and the traveller 
iftay now penetrate without a guard 
into countries, which the protec- 
tion of armies alone could hefore 
have rendered safe. ' Occasionally, 
indeed, as might have been expect- 
ed, a restless and disappointed 
chief has shewn a desire to dis- 
turb our power, and bring , back 
upon Central India “ the time of 
trouble}” but the dispositions 
made” by Lord Hastings^ in the 
distribution 1 of the troops of the 
Honourable Company, and those 
of their allies, have checked in- 
surrectionary movements, ,as ra- 
’ pidiy as they have been formed ; 
and the evidence, which ure are 
every di^bffordiog 1 to Scifideab, 
Holkar, and all the chiefs of Cen- 
tral India, that our ambition aims 


at nothing motei than to maintain 
the tranquillity of the country, is 
gradually increasing. confidence 
in our declarations, which the con- 
duct of former conquerors might 
well have led them, to fiestow with 
caution and fear in the first in- 
stance. , < . . v* 

The close of the Pindarie ^cam- 
paign left the Governor General 
at liberty, to direct his thoughts to 
Ceylon, and to furnish assistance 
to his Majesty’s government . of 
that island, in quelling a rebellion 
which broke' out in it iu 1817. 
The possessions of the crown of 
England iu Ceylon had, until 1815, 
beeu confined to a narrow belt of 
sea-coast around the island, while 
the interior was, governed by its 
own prince. . At that period the 
restlessness of the reigning king of 
Candy had given umbrage to the 
British power, and called for 
some marked and decisive mea- 
sures, to support its authority and 
dominions against his encroach- 
ments ; while, by his cruelty and 
opposition to his own subjects, lie 
had become very obnoxious to the 
great body of the Adegars, or 
chiefs of his kingdom. At the 
request of the^, a detachment of 
. troops was marched to Candy, the 
capital of the island, and a revolu- 
tion brought about, which opened 
all the island to the power and in- 
fluence of the JEnglUU govern- 
ment. It was not, however, long 
before an. organized, rebellion 
against the new state of affairs 
broke openly out ; the, un- 
healthy climate concurring, with 
other circumstances tq harass jmd 
destroy the English . troopg in the 
interior, Sir Robert Brpwnrigg 
found it necessary to apply to .the 
Marquess , of. Ha&ipgfr for assist- 
ances. This was,affqrded : by 0 the 
Governor General with that promp- • 
titude *and vigour which distin- 
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guisbed all his public acts j and 
before the end of November 1818, 
the rebellion in Ceylon was com- 
pletely reduced. 

Among the political changes, 
which Lord Hastings introduced 
on the Continent of India, that 0 of 
Conferring the state and title of 
Majesty on the Nabob of Oude, 
ought not to 9 be passed over in 
silence. This prince had been 
long a tried and faithful ally of the 
British Government; and fn both 
the Nepaplese and Pindarie cam- 
paigns, he had been found well 
disposed to supply what pecunia- 
ry resources were requested of him. 
The British Government had there- 
fore been laid under obligations 
by his Highness ; but it cannot be 
doubted, that the Noble Marquess 
had more remote, and more highly 
important political objects in view, 
by creating him King of Oude. 
One of these was the more com- 
plete demolition of the system of 
government, which prevailed under 
the Moghul dynasty j and by 
which theNabob of Oude, although 
in every sense independent of the 
court of Delhi, was yet viewed 
as a grand officer of that court. 
By the measure adopted by Lord 
Hastings, this conduction is broken 
forever in name, as it has long been 
in point of fact : and in this man- 
ner provision has been so far made 
against any such contingency, as 
an attempt to re-organize the Mo- 
ghul power, in opposition to that 
which has been erected on its 
ruins. 

The attention of Lord Hastings 
was not confined to the political 
amelioration of the empire under 
his rule : he consulted with equal 
zeal and wisdom its commercial 
prosperity, and displayed at all 
times the utmostreadiness, to adopt 
the measures calculated to pro- 


mote this object. With this view 
he promptly and liberally support- 
ed the project of Sir* Thomas 
Stamford Raffles, to establish at 
the island of Sincapore a free 
port, as the emporium of a 
trade in the Eastern Archipelago, 
and as p means of enabling the 
British merchants more effectually 
to meet their great rivals the Dutch, 
in that part of the globe. The 
measure was speedily carried into 
effect ; and the success attending 
it has already proved how judici- 
ous was the project. Sincapore 
is daily rising into more and more 
importance ; its situation is ad- 
mirably fitted for the purposes, 
for which it has been selected : 
its climate is healthy ; and it is 
becoming the resort of a very Urge 
proportion of the trade of the East; 
which Would otherwise have found 
its way to Batavia, Malacca, and 
the other ports of his Majesty of the 
Netherlands. By sfctablishing the 
free port of Singapore, the Mar- 
quess of Hastings and Sir Thomas 
Raffles may be regarded as having 
made some reparation for the de- 
plorable error of the English Go- 
vernment, in giving up the island of 
Java to the Dutch at the peace 
of 1815. 

The Mission to Siam and 
Cochin China in 1821, is another 
proof of the regard of the Mar- 
quess of Hastings for the com- 
mercial prosperity of our eastern 
dominions. This measure was 
suggested by Mr. Crawfurd, au- 
thor of the History of Java i and 
this gentleman, distinguished for 
his knowledge of Malay subjects, 
was appointed Envoy to the court 
of Siam and Cochin China. This 
Mission he executed with great 
zeal * and on his return to Cal- 
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cutta, was appointed by Lord 
Hastings to the Residency of the 
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island of Singapore — n situation, on 
the scene of commercial actibn, 
which it is hoped will enable him 
to give effect to the commercial 
immunities and' stipulations, ob- 
tained from the Siamese and Cochin 
Chinese. 

The passing of the Act of the 
53d of Geo. f[[. which occurred 
the same year, in which the Earl 
of Moira Was appointed Governor 
General of India, appeared calcu- 
lated to 1 produce the most mate- 
rial changes on the commerce of 
British India ; and* by the free in- 
tercourse, which it opened with 
our Astatic dominions, to affect our 
character and our footing in the 
East, in the most material manner. 
The monopoly of trade, which the 
East India Company had hitherto 
enjoyed, was at length broken down, 
with the exception of the tea trade 
to China, which was still preserved 
to them exclusively $ and while the 
government dfrthfe country remain- 
ed, aS formerly, in their hands, the 
new act provided them with an 
influx of subjects from the mother 
country, 'to whose number the 
hopes of -commercial gain can 
alone set limits. An opinion had 
long prevailed, and been*. industri- 
ously propagated in England, that 
were the trade of* India in the 
hands of private merchants, it 
would be found to enrich our na- 
tive country to ah extent] which, 
under an exclusive company, 
could' nCvCr be attained. This 
doctrine had indeed been strongly 
controverted j but the period had 
npw arrived, at which the expe- 
riment could l>e tried. Although 
all the facilities were hot afforded 
ip it, wfiidh the private trader db- 
lriancted, enough’ whs done *6 put 
it fairly to the proofs how far Ih- 
dia is calculated to. promote the 
prosperity of England^ by!* taking 


off her Wrought goods and manu- 
factures:' v ' ^ 

The privilege of entering vyith 
the Company, into the lucrative 
trade with British Ihdia^ was ea- 
gerly seized by the merchants * of 
England : and the trade had not 
been open for two years until the 
number of ships, arriving in the 
Hooghly from Great Britain] had 
increased threefold, the amount 
of tonnage being doubled in the 
same period. At the conclusion 
of thq^var with America in ^814, 
the influx of ships from the porta 
of that country was likewise very 
considerable > and during the first 
three or four years after the open- 
ing of the trade, every thing shew- 
ed an unprecedented activity and 
bustle in the mercantile world of 
Calcutta. 

It was at length, however, dis- 
covered that the value of British 
India, as an outlet for the manu- 
factures and produce of England, 
had been over-rated. The supply 
far exceeded the demand of the 
market ; and the reinvestment of In- 
dian produce, for the home market, 
was laid in at a price, far exceed- 
ing the natural price of the staples, 
in which this capital was vested, 
and consequently unable to meet 
in the Europe market commodi- 
ties of the same kindj imported 
from other countries. This was 
particularly the case, in the great 
article of cotton. Of which, in 1818, 
not less than three lacs and a half 
bazar maunds were exported to 
London alone, while, in 1830, the 
quantity did not exceed twenty 
thousand j and in 1621 amounted 
to Kttle more than one ’^thousand. 
The spirit of overtrading extended 
'to 1 the staples of both countries, 
and was necessarily mutual, thus 
aggravating the ultimate commer- 
cial evils-i-creating, during its ex- 
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istence, a rise in the value and the 
r&te of interest of money — keeping 
up the price of the produce of this 
country— and banishing entirely 
from*our „ markets, the Americans 
and other wary foreign mer- 
chants. > „ 

It was foreseen by every man of 
mercantile experience, that a re- 
action would take place ; and for 
two years past, tlie consequences of 
this reaction have been severely 
felt. The fall in the value bf mo- 
ney, combined with the increasing 
prosperity and revenues Of the 
country, has enabled Government 
to pay off several loans, which they 
had contracted at a high rate, and 
open others at a lower — the diffi- 
culty of investing capital, whether 
in return for the produce of Eng- 
land, or savings from office in the 
service of the Company, has greatly 
increased; and with the difficulty 
the rate of exchange has fallen, af- 
fecting, in a very distressing man- 
ner, the incomes of those, who had 
returned to their native land, and 
were depending ou the produce of 
their funds left in this country. 

It cannot be doubted, that the 
state of commercial relationship 
between England and her Indian 
possessions is, at* this moment, 
more nearly natural, than imme- 
diately after the opening of the 
trade ; and if the trade of the 
port has been so grievously dimi- 
nished, the improvements of the 
capital have been progressively, on 
the increase. The change, which 
has taken place in this respect, is 
less remarkable, than those, to 
which we ’.have now alluded. New 
streets • and .squares, have bee® 
opened and laid out-r-new typks 
have been dug, in various parts of 
Calcutta-r-public .buildings of dif- 
ferent descriptiQusffiave arisen, and 
the beauty -and healthiness of the 


City of Palaces have been greatly 
promoted. 

On the banks of the Hooghlv 
has been bpened a Strand, not less 
admired for the elegance, ,whiph it 
promises to reach, than for the 
ample accommodation it will af- 
ford, when a return to a- more ex- 
tensive commerce shall render it a 
‘busier resort of the merchant and 
the mariner, thqn it now is ; and 
the reproach will certainly ho long- 
er attach to the English rule, 
that, if banished from India to* 
morrow, we should leave no other 
monument of our existence, than 
would the tyger and the jackall. 
To every project and scheme of 
internal improvement, the coun- 
tenance and support of Govern- 
ment have been extended in the 
most liberal manner ; while the 
civil, mercantile, and other bo- 
dies of the inhabitants, have vied 
with each other, in the public 
spirit, which they have shewn, in 
promoting these truly useful, and 
ornamental improvements. 

On the first of January 1823, 
the Marquess of Hastings em- 
barked for Europe. He was ac- 
companied to his barge by the 
Civil and Military servants of the 
Company, by almost all the Euro- 
peans resident in Calcutta, and 
an immense assemblage of the 
native population. On the 9th 
of the same month, his Lordship 
formally resigned the office of Gor 
vernor General of India, and was 
succeeded in his high appointment 
by the Honourable John Adam, 
JSsq. then Senior Member of 
Council. In his situation of Com- 
mander in Chief of his Majesty’s 
and the Honourable. Company’s 
Forces in India, he was succeeded 
by Lieutenant General the Ho- 
nourable Bib Edward Paget, 
Knighl Graud Cross of the most 
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Honourable Order of the Bath, 
Who had arrived from Ceylon, a 
abort 'time before Lord Hastings’ 
departure from India. 

It willfiall to the future histo- 
Han to designate the character of 
the "Noble Marquess’ administra- 
tion of British India, r wheri time 
shall have enabled him to look at 
the etrdnt9 that distinguished it. 
With impartiality and candour. 
The nfere annalist Of these events, 
touching them, as they pass under 
his eyes, way, if he lavishes his 
encomiums, be accused of laying 
the haltering unction to what was 
crooked, or narrow, or unwise in 
policy 5 or, if he ventures on re- 
probation, be equally open to the 
charge' of setting down somewhat 
in malice. Time, also, will be re- 
quired to develope the wisdom of 
riiany of the measures, adopted by 
his Lordship; and the problem of 
their utility cannot be fully or sa- 
tisfactorily solved, until a larger 
harvest of their fruits , has been 
reaped. It is, however, due to 
the Marquess of Hastings to state, 
that so far as the present is throw- 
ing back its light upon the past, 
the wisdom of his government of 
this country is more imd more 
conspicuous. In the administra- 
tion of its affairs, he soon exhibit^ 
ed a vigour and energy, whicn 
pointed him out, as qualified to 
direct them in the midst of the 
most tempestuous and contending 
interests, and inspired a respect for 
the British power among the states 
of India, from which the happiest 
consequences resulted, at an early 

i jeriod of his government. With 
us determination to maintain the 
supremacy of" the Britjj^ujSMSSS,, 
in the East, there was displayed so 
unequivocally sincere a regard to 
the interests of its allies — so unde- 
viating an adherence to the >strict- 
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est principles of justice and ho- 
nour, in His transactions with in<$e-^ 
pendent states— -andso fatherly a 
solicitude for the welfare d? the 
native population^ of' Hmdbstah, 
as at once to overawe restless 
ambition, to secure confidence in, 
and reliance upon British integri- 
ty arid faith; and to call forth gra- 
titude and affedtipn. Dignified in 
his demeanour' as a Governor Ge- 
neral, he surrounded his bigh of- 
fice with the respect due to it— 
affable in his manners* he encou- 
raged " access to his person, with- 
out compromising this respect. 
Liberal and enlightened in his 
views, he leant, in every instance, 
to the line of conduct opposed to 9 
narrowness in policy, bigotry and 
intolerance in religion. Inimical 
to a monopoly of rights, whether 
civil or sacred, the Marquess of 
Hastings omitted no opportunity, 
which presented itself, or extend- 
ing to all under his authority an 
equal participation in privileges, 
on which they set a value ; and 
while he watched with becoming 
care and jealousy over the esta- 
blished institutions of the em- 
pire, extended his countenance 
and his patronage to the nume- 
rous societies]: supported in India 
by the charity and benevolence of 
associations, unknown to the laws. 
Omitting no opportunity of ’ ac- 
quiring a knowledge of his native 
subjects, he soon learnt to appre- 
ciate their character; and in ma- 
ny instances proved, that he had 
overcome, if he ever entertained, 
the prejudices, so prevalent among 
Europeans arriving in India. He 
found the native population of the 
cqqptr& borne down as it has 
been for ages by superstition, de- 
serving, on many accounts, of the 
fostering care and kindness of a 
Governor General : and his inter- 




course vyith them, in the interior, 
where fewer temptations to cor- 
ruption have been presented, . led 
himdo speak of thgm wit t h a kind- 
liness of.esteem, and to treat them 
with a condescension and regard, 
that paet, in their tprn, from them 
within affection and gratitude to- 
wards their noble benefactor, which 
to the mind of sdch a man as Lord 
Hastings, must have constituted 
one of the most gratifying rewards 
of, his public services. He was 
hailed, as H father, by t lie-in ha- 
bitants of Central India; and they 
look back to his vigorous cam- 
paign against the Pindaries, by 
which in a few months he rooted 
out the many evils, that had op- 
pressed them for half a century, 
as to the work of enchantment. 
His name, while it was breathed 
with filial affection by the great 
body of bis subjects, iuspired ter- 
ror into the chiefs, that had for- 
merly pillaged the fairest provinces 
of Hindustan; and every thing 
like combination, to withstand the 
British power, vanished , before 
the terror inspired by the British 
ruler. Alive to the true policy, 
which the British Government of 
India ought to pursue, the noble 
Marquess restrained himself, at the 
moment of conquest, within the 
bounds of $o chastened an am- 
bition, that the chiefs of Central 
India could scarcely believe the 
sincerity of his professions : and, 
demanding that supremacy to the 


English authority, which should, 
in all time coming, * prevent the 
return of* rapine and pillage,, he 
left the princes, who were pros- 
trate at his feet, to rule their 
country by their ancient laws and 
institutions, and to reap the ad- 
vantages df its i ncreasing revenues . 
•Before he took his departure from 
the shores of India, he saw these 
revenues daily rising to a larger 
and a larger, amount; and al- 
though be had . engaged th,e r Ho- 
nourable Company in two extensive 
wars, and established their intid* 
ence and authority over a tract of 
territory, almost equal to that, 
over which he found them ruling, 
he left their treasury richer than 
he found it. But the Honourable 
Company have not been more in- 
debted to the Marquess of Has* 
tings, for the consolidation of their 
power, which his arms and his 
councils achieved, than for the 
strength it has received by the in- 
fluence of his character and vir- 
tues. By the liberality of his sen- 
timents, and the extensive conde- 
scension and generosity of his ex- 
ample, to all ranks of their subjects, 
he has raised the tone of at once 
the native, and the European cha- 
racter in India; and given a 
Striking proof, how much of the 
prosperity and happiness of a go- 
vernment, like that of British In- 
dia, depends on the talents, and 
vihtues of the Governor General. 

{To be continued.] 
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Affair at Teek Naaf< — A brilliant Action 
took place betfeen the H. C.'s cmteer 
Vestal, assisted • by 1 some gun-boats, 
and a fleet • of < mr -boats off Muodoo 
Creekou tht 6th instant. The provin- 
cial troops - at Teek Naaf were attacked 
by a party of Burman troops, and on 
being ordered to fire by the subadar in 
command of them, they refused to do so, 
and went over to. the Barmans. The 
j'ubadar spiked the guns, and destroyed 
the ammunition, and then came on board 
the Veatah Supplies being now cut off, 
the Vestal stood out of the river, and at 
Mnndoo Creek fell in with a fleet of Bur- 
man, boats, most of them carrying a 
swivel and 190 men each. These were 
drawn out in order of battle, and one of 
them was sent to demand the surrender 
ofour force. This was answered by the 
gun-boats under Mr. Boyce by a shower 
of. grape and cannister shot. Several 
men were killed, and some boats disable^. 

A number of boats were lying off -Shupa- 
ree island $ but upon a brisk fire being 
opened upon them, the people on board 
drew them up on the beach, and con- 
cealed, themselves in the jungles. The 
gun-boats came' up, and sopn silenced 
those in the stockade, after* which the 
fleet anchored a little to tlie southward 
of the stockade, and all the men remain- 
ed under arms during the night. It is 
calculated that 200 men were afloat on 
this occasion, out of whom several pri- 
soners were taken. On her return to 
Chittagong, which she reached on the 
7tb, the Vestal lost her top- gallant mast, 
and they were obliged to destroy the 
Eroaad’s long boat, which had beenh 
fitted, out as a gun-boat. Some reports 
say, that there are 30,000 Burmans at 
Cox’s Bazar, but the most probable num- 
ber is about 15,000. Many Mugs have 
fled to Chittagong for protection, and 
about fourteen p&tiah vessels have col- 
lected at that place for the public ser- 
vice. Some accounts state, that 12 or 
14 war boats were destroyed off Mundoo 
Creek. . 

In Assam, Capt,Horsburgh of the 23d 
N. ]. had a skirmish with the Burmaas 
at Kulliabar, <m the 24th uliipio., The ; 
enemy fied after a few > shots, -and about 
50 of them .were killed, .and 209 driven 
into the river by our irregular horse. 
Ten prisoners were, also, taken. Lieut. 
Col . Richards proceeded up the fiver to 
attack them at Rungly Ghur. They 
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abandoned the Stockade atthis 'place, 
and after setting itwuf fire dah»tx»*wbere 
Capt. Horsburgh’adetabbmetil waa^wlten 
they* were put to ' flight*-**- before de- 
scribed. - hf ’ s * ’■ 

Accounts from Sylbet state, that tlie 
report of an army of, Btfrmafts attempt- 
ing to force their way into Cachar was 
incorrect, but that JUeat, CoL juaes was » 
about to return hither with his whole ' 
force.—- Weekly' Messenger , June20. - * 

4 Bombay .-* The Mary Ann met with 
the Cambridge in tat. 7o Worth, Long. 
18° Wtst. She was to touch at the 
Cape. 

The departure of Lieut. Colonel Mac- 
donald, the envoy to Persia, has been 
postponed for the present at. least, and 
H. M.’s ship Alligator, in which he was 
to have embarked for Bushire, is about 
to proceed to Madras. 

Some degree of alarm has.- been ex- 
cited by some cases of cholera Amongst 
the inhabitants of our island, but the 
reports of the Superintending Surgeons 
are clear of such cases, from whence it 
appears that this disorder does not exist 
in a greater degree than usual at the 
Presidency. , , 

A fire broke out lately among the huts 
of some workmen employed in the re- 
pairing the Apollo Gate of the fort, but 
was fortunately got under without doing 
any material damage* — Weekly Messen- 
ger t June 20 . 

Madras. — The cholera, we ■ lament to 
state, is raging very violently at Madras. 
Sir, W, Francklin, Dr. White, Mira* 
('leghorn, Dr, Richardson, Mr. , Wood, 
and Mr. Binny, have all fallen victims 
to it, besides many other persons in less 
distinguished ranks of life. The violence 
of the disease had abated when the last 
accounts came away.— W. Mess* June 20. 

Supreme Court. — The Supreme Court 
opened on Tuesday last, when the Grand 
Jury were addressed by the Honourable 
Sir F. Macnaghten, One part of his Lord* 
ship's speech was of some importance, 
namely, that which referred to- the fre- 
quency of the crimeof forgery* andtbe in • 
adequacy of tlie punishment to tbs offence. 
His Lordship also hunented the trifling 
punishment inflict# in this couutry 
upon the perpetrate# of such crimes 'as 
came under Lord EUenborough’s act at 
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home ; and he observed* that if the gen- 
tlemen of the Grand’ Jury thought fit to 
make any representation on these sub- 
jects* be should be inost happy to render 
themgny assistance In his power. 

Tbe fir and Jury, having Appointed C. 
SweecHand, Esq. their foreman, retired, 
and. found several true bills.*— W, Mesa, 
June 20. *' 

A Dwarf.*— On the 2nd instant, a 
curious dwarf was seen in Calcutta, to 
the great astonishment of the European 
and native spectators, who did not fait 
to bestow on h*tn their alms : besides, he 
obtained one, two, or three pice from 
every coolie and porter passing by the 
road- The supporter of the dwarf, who 
brought him purposely into the road, 
gained considerable gifts from the spec- 
tators. We admire the various creation 
of the Almighty, to ' whom he owes his 
short stature, not more than a cubit in 
height. ; and the hands, feet, and the 
countenance, are of the same proportion. 
He looks like an infant of two months, 
though he is 16 years of age; his voice 
is quite unintelligible, and he also seems 
afraid of strangers, which obliged him to 
be constantly in the bosom of his sup- 
porter, or nearest relation.— W. Mm. 
June 20 . 

Pcshawur News. — It is ascertained 
from the Ukbhars of Dura Khyber, which 
have reached the court of Peshawur, that 
the Khyber detachment succeeded in 
taking possession of Dura Sultany, to- 
gether with a great deal of property of 
the enemy, after a slaughter of 1000 
soldiers on both sides. Yar Mahoimncd 
Khan, the governor of I%shawur, is re- 
siding in His presidency, transacting the 
affairs of the government entrusted to 
hi in.' — Jami Jahan Nnma , June 16. 

Court ofSindhea Bekudar. — We learn 
from the Ukhbars, that the Maharaja 
still resides at Gowalear, where the son 
of Madho Rao Phalgea represented to 
the court, that he had, on receiving an 
order to that effect, detached some of 
his forces for the apprehension of Suh- 
joo Pindary’s band, who escaped into the 
hills on heaving the approach of the de- 
tachment, who consequently returned 
to the station without success. Shortly 
after, news was brought to him by a 
H urkaru, that the villains having come 
out of their shelter. Lad plundered some 
merchants ; upon whi^h he lost no time 
to mifreh with 50 cavalry against those 


barbarous plunderers* whom he succeed- 
ed in surrounding at a place fivecosB 
distant from his station, where the firing 
of the matchlocks continued for four 
hours from both sides. At last Rumzan 
Ally took a great enterprise to attack ’ 
and kill Suhjoo's brother, and Subjoo 
himself was taken prisoner, after receiv- 
ing a dangerous wound, and was brought 
to the presence. The Maharaja ordered 
Suhjoo to be delivered to the Kotwal, 
Ind granted Khplats to Madho Rao’s son 
and Rumzan Ally, as a token of the 
court's gratification .- — Jami Jahan Noo~ 
ma t June 1 6th t 1824. 

An act of great beneficence has been 
performed during the past week by 
Hoopla ul and Juggamohun Mullik. In 
consequence of the death of some one 
of their relations, they had, according to 
the custom of the Hindus, appropriated 
a considerable sum of money to be dis- 
, tributed in alms at the performance of 
her Skraddha. fn consequence of’thc 
suggestion of a respectable solicitor of 
the Supreme Court, to whom too much 
praise cannot be given, they resolved to 
appropriate a large share of this sum to 
the relief of the debtors confined for 
small sums in the jail of the Court of 
Requests, and the great jail. Accord- 
ingly no less than 59 prisoners were re- 
leased from the former of these places 
of confinement, and the debtors thus li- 
berated have come forward to expess 
their hear tfelt'gvati tude publicly to their 
generous benefactor.— W. Mess. June 
27 . 

The annual meeting of the Auxiliary 
Baptist Missionary Society was held on 
Tuesday evening at the Chapel in the 
Oracular Road. The report was read by 
the Rev. J. Lawson , one of the Secreta- 
ries. It was replete with pleasing and 
interesting information, and seemed 
to afford general satisfaction to a very 
respectable assemblage. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Messrs. J. Hill* 
Trawin, Warden, &c. and the meeting 
broke up about 10 o’clock. 

Australasia . — A regular court of jus- 
tice has been established at Hobart’s 
Town. It is called “ The Supreme 
Court of New South Wales," and was 
to have been opened oo the 17th May. 
F. Forh&a, Esq. is appointed Chief Jus- 
tice, ’and Saxe Bannister, Esq. Attorney 
General. A new Supreme Court had 
also beef ordered for Van Diemen’s 
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Land, which was to bare opened on the 
17th May. Of this Mr. Pedder is ap- 
pointed, Chief Justice, and J. T. Gelli- 
brand, Esq. Attorney fJeneral/ 1 — W. 
Mess. June 27. 

Bombay . — Two shocks of an earth- 
quake have occurred- at Bhooj. The first 
.-on the 1 1th May, is said to have been 
a severe one, but no particular damage 
was done by it.— W. Mess. June 27. 

< 

Ceylon. — The it regularity of the sea- 
son has caused a very great degree 
of insalubrity in the northern part 
of the island, and many have fallen 
victims to it. It is lioped, however, that , 
the severity of the sickness has passed. 
Among the more distinguished victims 
ore Su* John D'Oyly, Bart, who died at 
Kandy on the 29th ultimo, and who 
was interred on the following day. — IV. 
Mess. June 27. 

Madras . — A letter of the 8th inst. 
from this Presidency, states, that the 
chotera now seems to be leaving it, and 
that there had been no fatal cases for a 
Week.— W. Mess. June 27. 

Violence of an Elephant . — On the 8th 
instant. An elephant, having got loose, 
happened to eater the house of Kajah 
Bahadur at Scty, and pull down u hut, 
where a .person liaving drank Bhung had 
fallen into a sound sleep ; but he got up 
on hearing the noise of this occurrence, 
and endeavoured to drive the elephant 
out with a large rod. At first the ele- 
phant went to a little distance from the 
hut, when the driver laid down again on 
his bed. Shortly after, the elephant hav* 
ing attempted to take its revenge, caught 
the- poor inau with its trunk, and throw- 
ing him on the ground, killed 1dm by 
pressing his belly with the foot , to the 
great alarm of (he persons present, who 
did not fail to throw bricks and pieces 
of wood towards the animal, and drove 
it to the garden of Dewan Omanundun 
Takoor, where a brick hurt one of the 
Gargonns, who forbade them to throw 
the bricks so carelessly as to injure ‘peo- 
ple ; upon which the drivers, having left 
the elephant,* Attacked -the gardeners, in 
consequence of which several persons on 
bo tli sides were wounded. The Thanader 
having stopped them, reported them to 
the Magistrate. The elephantine have 
heard) has destroyed a great' number of 
lints at that place. — ~Sinn<tchar jDurpan t 
June 19. - - V 


Breach of Confidence.— A goldsmith 
had a $ intimacy with a fisherman of 
Doomurdut. In the last month, $he^r 
fisherman one 'day put 20(1, rupees in a 
chest, la the presence ofthe ga|dlhjith’s 
wife, who on returning home acquainted 
her husband with the circumstance. Tue 
villain, being overpowered by his eovet- 
•ousness, bored the wall of the fisher- 
man’s house the same night, and. baring 
entered the house, b^gan to break the 
lock of the chest, which made th^iish- 
erniau . to rise up mid seize the thief, 
■»<whom he could easily know, and kept 
hold of the villain till he, could deliver 
him t co the Cbowkeedar, though he. had 
i some severe wounds from the boring in- 
strument. The villain vzas reported to 
the Magistrate, but we did not hear yet 
the result of this’Cose.— Sumachar Bur- 
pan, June 19. 

Court of Maharaja Runjeet Sing.— ft 
is ascertained from thg Ukhbars which 
we have lately received, that the Maha- 
raja resided at Duneanuggur till the 21st 
May, and then was pleased to remove. Kis 
pavilion to the garden of Bhojcpoor. 

The court was informed on the 19th, 
that Narain Sing, conformably to an or- 
der passed from the court on the 1 6th 
instant, had gone with a detachment of 
his troops, and succeeded in destroying 
the abodes of the Zemindars of Pend Meh- 
rab, who had committed a highway rob- 
bery; some of them were killed in the 
course of the attack, and others, who did 
not pay the revenue due from them, were 
taken prisoners on the 20th; after which, 
it was reported from a letter of the Cot- 
wal of Lahore which reached the court, 
that the huts of Lahore are exposed every 
day to fire; and Kuttara Sing, imprison- 
ed in the guard of Jthe gate, having found 
an opportunity, wounded two of , the 
soldiers then in attendance, arid effected 
his escape ; but the following day he was 
seized in Shah Dura. 

On the 22d, at Bhojcpoor, when the 
Maharaja was enjoying the amusement 
of hunting, his elder son Koonwor Khoo- 
rugSing visited him, and he having em- 
braced him with great affection, com- 
mended him for liis brilliant talents in 
governing the country, after wh ch the 
Koonwor rplafed thp whole circu instance 
of the settlement of Goojra^ ; ahd Janm- 
luddun Khan, accompanied with the 
Koonwor j beiog admitted iutd the court, 
presented a northern horse, which ' gave 
great satisfaction Aq. the. court. Shprtly 
after, the Vakeel* on the paft of the 
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commander of Dura Kbyher, delivered a 
letter froth lhs master, stating his suc- 
cess ini obtaining' possession of Data 
Sult&riy, and clearing the passage for 
ttife army, on peVnsal of 'which the Mr* 
liaraja ^Jismi'esed the Vakeel with many 
kind regards to his master . — Janii Ja - 
kan Xooma, June 23. 

sfisatn - — fri a former number, we 
mentioned that Mr. Scott, the Gover- 
nocG^neraFs Agent, had set ont early in 
April across the hill#, with a party con- 
sisting of threj companies of the 23d 
Regiment under Captain Horsburgh. Wc 
have' how tjie pleasure to present our 
readers with some particulars, descrip- 
tive of a mos# interesting country, hi- 
therto unexplored by Europeans. 

the route, from within a few miles of 
Sylbet to the bank of the Kullung, op- 
posite to Rulia Chowky, lay entirely in 
the territory of the Jyntah Rajah, which 
is, iq that part, about ninety-five miles 
in length-, by an average breadth of 
about thirty. Of this territory, about 
sixteen miles on the Svlhet side, and 
about tbe same on that of Assam, con- 
sists of low lands, similar to the ordi- 
nary soil of Bengal, but interpersed with 
small hills. The rest may be described 
as composed, about' ten miles on the As- 
sam side, and five on that of Sylhet, of 
hills covered with thick woods, and al- 
most impenetrable jungles, resembling 
in its general characters the Garrow 
hills, and of an intermediate tract of 
about fifty miles in extent, forming an 
undulating and rather littly table land, 
elevated, it is supposed, from 1500 to 
2500 feet above the plains, and distin- 
guished by the absence ^>f jungle, the 
coolness and salubrity of the climate, 
and, where the soil is favourable, by the 
production of the fir tree. 

The tract last mentioned is very thinly 
peopled, only two considerable Villages 
having been passed on the march. It is 
almost entirely waste, and in general 
covered with short herbage, and thinly 
interspersed with clumpS, and more ex* 
tensive wood of fir and other trees, 
which give it a mOst picturesque and 
highly beautiful appearance, resembling 
an extensive j&aglish park. 3 his coun- 
try apdfears to be well Adapted to feed- 
ing cattle : .and such cattie hs were seen 
were in excellehtcouditioti, but very 
few in number, Which was ascribed by 
the natives to their being themselves 
chiefly engaged" id coimrtVercial pursuits, 
and also to the inseerfrity of this species 


of property, owing to the -violence and 
depredations committed by their neigh- 
bour the Rajah of Khyram, wjjose ter- 
ritory skirled the route about four or 
five miles to the westward. Cultivation 
is very scanty, and chiefly confined to 
Tallies where rice is grown. Yams and 
roots of various kinds are also cultivat- 
ed, and upon them, the people stated , 
they chiefly depended for subsistence. 

Tbe whole of the mountainous coun- 
fry, until within a few miles of the de- 
scent into the plains of Assam, is inha- 
bited by the people called by us Cussy* 
nhs, but who denominate themselves 
Khyee. They are a handsome muscular 
. race of men, of an active disposition* 
and fond of martial exercises. They air 
ways go armed, in general with bows 
and arrows, and along naked sword ami 
shield, which latter is made very large, 
and serves them occasionally as a de- 
fence against rain. 

The people of this nation occupy the 
hilly country, from about half way be- 
tween Lahore and Doorgapore, eastward 
as far as Cachar. They inhabit princi- 
pally the southern part of the mountain-* 
ous tract, none of them, with the ex? 
ception of the Jyntah family, having ex- 
tended their possessions so far as the 
plains of Assam. Formerly they held 
the low-lauds in the Sylhet district, a& 
far as the Soormah river ; but front: 
thence they were all expelled, with ex- 
ception to the Jyntah chief, in conse- 
quence of then: misconduct, about the 
year 1789. 

The Cossyahs- differ* entirely in their 
language from the Garrows, Cacharrees, 
and other surrounding tribes, -who. 
speak various- dialects* of an originally 
common tongue and they are in- gene? 
ral distinguished from them in appear- 
ance by the want of that peculiar con- 
formation of the eye-Kd, which forms 
the characteristic feature of those tribes, 
in common with the Chinese, Burmese, 
and other eastern nations. They arc 
governed by a number of petty chiefs, 
whose authority over their subjects 
seems to be very limited, and of whom, 
the most, powerful are the Rajalis of 
Khyram, or Sooloong, and of Jyntah?* 

The Cossyahs are ignorant of the use 
of letters, as far as their own language 
is concerned, although some of the 
Chiefs retain' Bengalee Mohurrirs, fox 
the purpose of carrying on their* oorre-. 
spondenee with thc pubUe officers and 
inhabitants of the -plains. The .Hindoo 
religiou lufl been introduced amongst 
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them ' to a certain extent, so that they 
have in genera? ftbaad oned the use of 
beef: bet they st»U eat pork ( a6d fpjwfls, 
and drink fermented Ikpiera ; and *hpir 
fafe* of inheritance assimilate with those 
of the Gattows? or rather of the Nuirs, 
estates and governments descending to 
the nephew by the sister of the occu- 
pant. » „ . 

In the case of the Jytttajh family, the 
descendants of the reigning Rajahs ap- 
pear t6 gairi admbsiob, in the course o. 
time, into the Kayt and Bayd caste, by 
Intermarriages with individuals of those 
tribes ; arid they follow in every respect 
the customs bf the Hindoos of the plauis. 
Persons of this origin are settled in 
considerable numbers about the capital, 
and usually enjoy offices of state, but 
without any right to the succession, 
which, unless under very extraordinary 
circumstances, goes to the son of the 
Rajah's sister, called the Koonwurree, 
by a Cos8yah husband, chosen from cer- 
tain noble families in the hills by a gene- 
ral assembly of the people. 

The reigning Rajali, Ram Sing, who 
is an adopted son of the late Koonwur- 
rce, 5 in the absence of direct heirs, is 
a man of about sixty years of age. He 
IS a Wise and active prince, and seems 
to be universally beloved by his sub- 
jects. In consequence, ostensibly, of a 
sense of the degradation his descendants 
would undergo, agreeably to the rules 
of succession already mentioned, he 
lias never been married. The heir ap- 
parent, his grand-nephew by adoption, 
is a fine boy, of about 12 years of age. 

In conducting the affairs of govern- 
ment, the Rajahs of Jyntali are under 
the necessity of consulting on all import- 
ant occasions the queen mother, and 
the chiefs of districts and officers of state; 
and although’ the appointment or re- 
moval of both - of the latter descriptions 
of persons rests with the Rajah himself, 
they are nevertheless enabled to exer- 
cise a considerable degree of pon trout 
over him, as he is obliged, in conferring 
jsuch appointments, to consult the wishes 
©f tftfe chief people in the interior, who 
Mem to be of a very independent and 
"ratlief turbulent character. The military 
establishment ' consists of about 150 
miserably equipped Hindoostanee sepoys, 
and, in casee of emergency, probably as 
many as ’five thousand mormtaineers, 
armed in the manner already ^described. 
With a little tuition, and proper equip- 
ment, 1 this force might be made most 
efficient as a body of irregolar troops, 


the native? of these mountains being* of 
a, warlike disposition, of. it strong mus- 
cular make, and adeuStode*r frdni th«ir 1 
youth to undergo prlvatiobS ftrid fhtlgtte. 

The reception which MV. Bcbtfi met 
with from the Rajali of Jyritah was iahst 
cordial ; and the personal etfertfon* he 
underwent in procuring' porters : ftnr the 
warty, and compdsirig 1 some dtffewfinCes 
amongst^em , which threhteried aft’ one 
time to interrupt their jourl\ey, |f*«*ttly 
exceeded any thing that could nafe been 
expected front a person in his rahR of 
.life. 

From the specimens seen of thd' me- 
chanical skill of tlie Cossyahs, difcplay- 
ed in the construction of several excel- 
lent stone bridges, and of (jumerohs mo- 
numents, composed of pieces o'f Stone 
of surprizing • magnitude, frequently 
brought from a distance, and' some' of 
them weighing not less than thirty tons, 
there can be no doubt that Workmen could 
be procured in the country, competent 
to make every requisite improvement, 
and to construct bridges either of stone 
or wood. 

The Raja of Jyntali has been applied 
to on the subject of constructing a road 
between Sylhet and Assam, with dura- 
ble bridges, &c. and he h$s given satis- 
factory assurances of his disposition to 
afford the most active co-operation in 
the proposed work, which will be, no 
doubt, a lasting memorial of his name 
and government. — tiovt. Gas. Juste 24. 

Assam. — From the information we re- 
ceived of the strength and disposition of 
the enemy in Assam, it appears that the 
force at Maura Mook’h consists of one 
thousand, undcsr tbc personal command 
of the Boorah Rajah (Governor of As- 
sam,) who is looking for reinforcements 
from above: at Deesooah, or Joorhath, 
between Maura Mook'h and Rungpoor, 
one hundred — at Rungpoor, one thou- 
sand. These comprise the entire force 
of the enemy in Assam At present, 
with the exception of the small party 
near Bishenath ; and it b believed that 
there not five hundred real Burmese at 
thb time in the whole country of Assam. 

In the- gallant . affair of the 24th of 
May, at Hautbur, the enemy, on their 
own authority, lost upwards qf two 
hundred killed- The loss in qur ac- 
count was estimated at only fifty. 

The sortie is said to have consisted of 
about five hundred men, headed it is 
supposed by Dekha Rajah, son of the 
governor of Assam, 
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A party, reported Jo possess plunder 
toan inw^ araowi^ and joiwistmg 
,gf sixty* real Bujftn e ^> „ fcleveh Singhs, 
twelve Bengalee sepoy ^ a number 

q( Assamese, bi&4 ret,ired to an open vil- 
lage about four miles above Bishenath, 

. taplpce nearly opposite to Kalliabur. 

; Agaiust, this party Colonel Richards 
.. det ached Qapfa'm Wallace from Haul- 
bur on tl* e dtn instant, hofdng to sur- 
prise them before day-light ; but, from 
• unavoidable circumstances. Captain 
, Wallace could not reach the ground be- * 
fore 7 o’clock iri^lie morning, when the 
energy took the alarm, and precipitate- 
ly fled. Sovea prisoners and som£ bag- 
gage fell into our hands. 

By all accounts that have been re- 
ceived, the* situation of Maura Mook'h 
(litters much from the stockades vVe have 
hitherto met with, which are indebted, 
more or less, for strength to nature. 
Rut Maura Mook’h appears to be upon 
a perfectly open plain, on the bank of 
the river, and defended with all the art 
and strength in their power. It is of 
great extent, and constructed as usual 
of betul trees aud bamboos, forming 
Strong palisades, and surrounded by 
ditches, every where closely staked and 
spiked. 

The party repulsed and dispersed by 
Captain Horsburgh, are supposed to 
have fled towards Maura Mook’h, which 
is considered as their grand point of re- 
sistance to the attack of any force. — 
Govt. Gas. June 28. 


jtgra News. — The Ukhbars inform us, 
that on the 6th May, Dr. Cowell, going 
to visit the Judge of Agra, got a tall 
from his horse m the passage, in conse- 
quence of which he suffered a hard 
bruise. 

Mr. Taylor, appointed to repair the 
burying ground of Sakcndra, having 
discovered a wide and deep quarry of 
marble in the burying ground, informed 
Col. Macleod of the subject, who desir- 
ed him to take care of it. — Shumsu* 
Ukhbar, June 25. 

Robbery. — We have heard of an alarm- 
ing robbery of very pernicious nature, 
which was committed a few days ago at 
$ahcb Gunge, in the shop of Kuthun 
Shalva : the villteinsy about 60 in number, 
andallarmed, seized him on their first en- 
trance, about nine o’clock in the evening, 
and after tyinghim in, asked to show them 
where, his property was* ; and the wicked 
wretches murdered < the poor man im- 


mediately aft^r his refusal to comply 
with their proposal. The Chowk cedars 
of the Gunge or market, eight in num- 
ber, did not fail* to g<*to the spot, imme- 
diately on # hearing the alarming news , of 
the occurrence ; but six of .them .were 
killed with arrows soon after their ap- 
proach, in consequence of which the 
rest of them became afraid, and avoided 
the danger. The robbers having had a 
good oppqjrtuoity, succeeded in carrying 
away the whole property from the s^op 
without any further obstacle, the Than- 
nadar’s strict enquiry on the following 
morning at the market was of very little 
effect, either in apprehending the offend - 
ers or ascertaining who they wej*p. — 
Sunibad Cowtnqody, June 26. 


apprehension of Robbers . — Numerous 
poor men, Fuqueers, and Byraggies, 
crowded every street of the Presidency, 
during the past week, from distant 
places, for the purpose of asking for 
alms from Bissumkhur Mullick and his 
family, who spent a large sum of money 
in performing the Shraddha of their, late 
mother. A man who, after committing 
a robbery in the district of Hoogley, had 
taken shelter in the town, sat down in a 
banker’s shop at Kasheenauth Baboo’s 
Bazar, on Wednesday last, among the 
beggars asking alms on the occasion of 
the ceremony, when a Chowkcedar suc- 
ceeded in apprehending the villain, on 
the suggestion of an informer. After 
which, two other wretches of a similar 
kind were seized among the crowd of 
the beggars ; and they were all sent up 
to Hoogley by the Magistrates of Police. 
— Sumbad Cow moody , June 26. 

Sudden death . — A person, called 
Kisliun Mohun, inhabitant of Btiliuh- 
pore, was employed by his brother in a 
shop at Mabesh. On the 22nd instant, 
he wished to get some timbers for his 
own use from his brother, whose non- 
compliance with his proposal provoked 
him so much, that soon after retiring 
thence to another room, lie vomited two 
or threo times about a seer of blood. 
Although bis brother and friends en- 
•deavoured to get medical assistance for 
him, he was found*no more aliye*wlu:n 
they brought a physician for him.— 
Sumac har Durpan, June 26. 

Cnshmeer. — The magistrate of that 
codniry having previously- confined 14 
goldsmiths, on a charge of * coining 
bad rupees, four of thorn were found 
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guilty of the offence, aud the magis- 
trate ordered their hands to be cut off, 
and the property of the rest of them 
to be traiisfered to the public treasury. 

The court was also informed by a 
Hurkaru, that in consequence of an 
inundation which flowed from Mathary 
river, several villages of that district 
had sustained great damage. — Ibid. 

Native Society.— A society of Gour 
Suraaj was again held by the rich and 
learned natives of the Presidency on 
the 26th instant. We gladly publish 
any thing pn so laudable a subject. 
The principal members of the society, 
after discussing the different points, 
have determined this object to be most 
important for the national benefit of 
the natives in Bengal, and have re- 
solved to open the Vidaut College, for 
the admission of students, and instruc • 
tion in the Vidant, in a short space of 
time. On breaking up, it was decided 
that the next meeting of the society 
should be held on the 2nd proximo, — 
Suuutchar Chnndrika y June 28. 

Bhurtpore.—R ajah Buhlew Sing hav- 
ing inspected the records of the late 
Raja Rundhcer Sing, pi esented by Mo- 
tee Lai, ordered the old servants of the 
late Raja to be discharged, and the per- 
sons on the part of Mohun Sing to be 
substituted in their places. 

On the same day, the Raja, after per- 
using a letter from General Ochlerlony, 
desired his Moonshee to send an answer 
to him. — Ibid. 

Court of Runjeet Sing . — We learn 
from the Ukhbnrs, that the Maharaja 
was enjoying the amusement of hunting 
in the jungles, adjacent to Dunea-nug- 
ger, till the end of the last month : in 
these jungles the Maharaja received a 
black crnnel, which walks DO cossin the 
course of a day, from the Conwoor. 
Kkorry Siug with great satisfaction 
granted this person a khilat of seven 
pieces, together with an elephant and an 
Europe made carriage to the Conwoor ; 
and a khilat of five pieces, a horse ami 
30 Ujg^ahsof land ta Jumaluddeen Khan, 
according to the recommendation of the 
Conwoor. 

The court was informed on the same 
day, by a letter received from the Cot- 
wal of Lahore, timt Mirza Sbahabud- 
deen, the Prince of Cabul, had set out 
from Lahore to Cashifteev $ after which 
the court despatched an order to Cre go- 


vernor of Peshawar, concerning the re- 
lease of the prisoners belonging to the 
state of Dura Khyl>er. * 

The Maharaja having arrival In the 
fort of Mujhoonngger* ordered the com- 
mander of the fort to send the unless 
guns to the camp of the Maharaja, who 
also sent an order to the officers of La- 
hoje to get the apartments ••" H ^r'’* i iore 
properly repaired for the afrhV, 5* I thei 
Maharaja, which will take place in a 
short space of time . — Jami Jahan Nooma, 
June 30. e 

Camp o f the Prince of Cabul . — -The 
Prince df Cabul was encamped till the 
14 th of May on the bank of Chorar ri- 
ver, where he iutemls to ’ wait until he 
receive the answers to Ins letters sent to 
the chief ministers of Peshawur. — Ibid . 


Poona. — Gomar Rao represented to 
the Resident of that place, that it is a 
public report, that a little shower of 
blood which rained in Judhpore, alarm- 
ed the Rajah of that country very much, 
and he requested Bramins to inform him 
what means he has to undertake for pre- 
serving the country from its ill effects.— 
Ibid. 


Funeral Ceremony. — Baboo Bishmn- 
bhur Mullick, Baboo duggomohiiu Mill- 
lick, and Baboo Roopnarnin Mullick, 
solemnized the Sht cuUliui, or funeral ce- 
remony of their late mother, on the 22d 
inst. by distributing alms. Every in- 
habitant of this Presidency is acquainted 
with the particulars, consequently I pub- 
lish a shore account of the pious bene- 
volence of the Baboos for the informa- 
tion of our reader^ 1 in the interior pro- 
vinces. 

The presents of 64 silver sorua, (each 
of whieh contained several vessels, wa- 
ter pots, cups, lamp stand, a belle pot, 
generally used by natives,) together with 
a silver bedstead completely furnished. 
Along with each sums was an elephant, 
a horse, a palanqueen, and a budgerow, 
and besides them 16 oxen, which were 
marked as a divine offering, were set at 
their liberty,, Mth the requisites prescrib- 
ed by the Sh asters or laws, which were 
given away to the Brahmins invited on 
the occasion. An infinite number t.f 
beggars crowded all the streets of the 
town from remote places of Bengal, aud 
obtained one or two rupees each j and 
fifty-nine prisoners, confined for debt, 
were released on the payment of 20,000 
rupees. 
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We envy the lot of the deceased, who 
died on the banks of the river, retaining 
£ perfect knowledge of the deity, and her 
sons were so benevolent as to distribute 
a l*age charity, in offerings for her happi- 
ness jo the next world, besides her grand- 
sons, Baboo Kashenauth Mullick, Ba- 
boo Lokenauth Mullick, Baboo tlur- 
nauth Mullick, &c. Five brothers per- 
formed a different ceremony in their 
own house, i>y offering a present of 
32 silver and 2 gold soruses, with 
a silver bedstead richly furnished for 
every sorus, together with large silver 
trays full of rupees placed in proper or- 
der with the same, which were sail grunt- 
ed to the Brahmins invited on the occa- 
sion, to the great astonishment of the 
witnesses, whom they received with such 
respect mid civility, that the whole as- 
sembly returned thence with a high sense 
of obligation to them. — Sa/nuchar Chan - 
drikity June 23. 


Cashmeer . — It is ascertain ed, that the 
governor of Cashmeer, having previouly 
sent some of his troops towards Ghata 
J umli ary for the collection of the reve- 
nue due from Zemindars, who mutinied 
against the government, and who had 
procured about 1000 warlike Zemindars 
of that, district, and intended to attack 
the troops. Understanding the Zemin- 
dars’ resolution, the governor returned 
to Cashmeer, and acquainted the court of 
the circumstance. 

The governors consider it very expedi- 
ent tor the, destruction of the Ghata to 
send a sufficient detachment with four 
guns : but Heera Sing represented the 
impossibility of drawing the guns along 
with the troops, in ^consequence of the 
waut of proper passages, which are not 
wide enough for more than a man to 
walk abreast at the Ghat of Hutry. 
Upon which the governor ordered about 
2,000 troops of Gorkhas to be detached 
against the Zemindars.-— Sfiuma-ul Ukh- 
iar, July 2. 


Pexhawur . — The court received a let- 
ter from Cabal through Shahanutt Khan, 
lately arrived from Julahdiad, requesting 
the assistance ' of some soldiers for the 
defence of Jalalabad ; after which the 
court despatched orders to the guards of 
every Nuca of Peshawur, not to let any 
bankers depart from the presidency to- 
wards Lahore, to complain in the court 
of Runjeet Sing against the government 
for a heavy fine imposed upon them by 


government, frn the representation of 
Iiulalamahomod Khan.— Ibid. 


Court ofSindkea , — On the - ! 6tli May, 
Hindoo lead represented to the court, 
that Gopal ftao Phalgea wishes the Ma- 
haraja would have the kindness to call 
at his house on the occasion of his mar- 
riage, which would increase his honour 
and dignity among his relations. The 
Malmraja replied : “ What presents 
does he offer, if the court will comply 
with his request ?” The former said : 
“ 50,000 rupees in cash, 101 trays of 
fine cloths, 5 horses, and 1 elephant, are 
provided us presents to the Maharaja 
upon which the Maharaja accepted his 
proposal, and desired him to inform the 
court when the day of marriage assem- 
bly is appointed. — Ibid. 


Particulars of the gifts presented at 
the Shraddha, or funeral ceremony, per- 
formed by Bissumbhur Mullick and his 
three brothers, one mouth after the 
death of their late mother on the 22d 
June. 

Sixty silver sorus, which consisted of 
some large plates, some cups ; 1 lamp 
stand ; 1 pitcher j 1 bctle pot ; 1 water 
pot ; some small plates ; 1 cooking pot ; 

1 bedstead ; 4 gold ditto ; 64 silver 
bedsteads, complete ; 64 gold rings ; 2 
silver flower pots ; 2 ditto utter dans ; 

2 ditto golabpash ; 1 velvet cushion, 

complete ; 1 silver rbilumehee ; 64 

China umbrellas; 10 excellent Cash- 
mere shawls ; 200 pieces of broad cloth ; 
64 pairs of shoes ; 64 pairs of khurums ; 
64 square pieces of wood used for seats ; 
64 pieces of dhootecs ; 64 handker- 
chiefs ; 1 hhaulea ; l budgerow ; 6 
horses ; 1 elephant ; i house ; 1 6 oxen ; 
64 cows ; 500,000 rupees were distri- 
buted among the poor beggars. — Ibid. 


Itamoo . — As the detail* hitherto pub- 
lished of the affair at Rautoo convey hut 
an imperfect notion of the whole circum- 
stances which occurred on that disas- 
trous occasion, we avail ourselves of a 
jilan, which we have received, descrip- 
tive of Capt. Noton's position at Ramoo 
between the 1 3th anff 1 7 tli of May, ffnd a 
narrative in explanation, drawn up by one 
of the surviving officers. We were com- 
mencing upon a lithographic sketch of 
the scene of action, but further consider- 
ation induced us to think that the fol- 
lowing particulars would fie sufficiently 
explanatory. 
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The narrative is nearly as follows • 

On the morniftg of tlie- 13th, the 
enemy appeared advancing from Ram- 
cote and the Rutnapnlling xoad, and 
occupied as they arrived the'' hills east of 
Rarnoo. The piquet under the officer 
on duty was detached to reconnoitre, 
and oppose any attempt of the enemy to 
ford the river, with orders also to fire on 
them, if they approached wUhin ratis- 
quet shot on the opposite bank. The 
enemy remained stationary till about 3 
p. M. when a large body, (probably half 
their force,) took up a position under 
the hills to the southward, which led us 
to expect that they would attack us in 
the course of the night, and the troops 
accordingly remained under arms. The 
enemy, however, engaged themselves in 
strengthening their position with breast- 
works, aud about noon on Hie following 
day, abandoned it, and rejoined the 
other body. On their way they halted, 
and Captain-Noton communicated with 
two horsemen who approached the op- 
posite bank of the river, who disavowed 
any hostile intention of the Burmese to- 
wards us, but desired only that some 
rebellious subjects Under our protection 
should be delivered up to them — offer- 
ing at the same time, to explain further 
the. views of the Burmese, provided 
Captain Noton would allow them to 
cross the river with a guard of one hun- 
dred horsemen, and guarantee the safety 
of that party. Captain N. however, 
plaeingiittle confidence in these asser- 
tions, rejected their proposal, anti the 
enemy ag-nn moved off. The horsemen 
appeared to be Musselmen of Hindoos- 
tan, and one of them mentioned his 
having been formerly in Skinner’s Horse, 
aud repeated, as a proof of it, the names 
of several officers in the II. C.'s service. 
We had no means of ascertaining cor- 
rectly the numbers of the enemy’s force; 
but from their occupying, when encamp- 
ed, an extent of ground upwards of a mile 
in length, it was generally considered 
that they could not have amounted to 
less than 10,000 fighting men, (Includ- 
ing about 200 cavalry,) besides at least’ 
an equal number of coolies and caiup- 
foKowers. Cnpt .'-Noton’s force corisist- 
ed of the right wing 1st Bat. 23d N. f. 
which had been reduced by sickness to 
about 250 men fit for duty,' three com- 
panies 2d Bat. 20th N. f. not exceeding 
J00 men, about 250 of the Provincial 
Battalion, and 400 of the Mtig .Levy, 
amounting altogether to 1 600' men. Al- 
though Captain Noton placed lifile con- 

- > “ - * U 4 


fidence on the provincials, from their 
conduct on a former OcCariOft, or on the 
Mug Levy, from the* "little military inr- 
struetkm * they had received, and the 
short period they had been in the service, 
yet so confidently did he depefid ou be- 
ing joined in a day oV two by reinforce- 
ments from Chittagong, "that he ^deter- 
mined, with the concurrent opinion Of 
every officer present, to defend against 
1 such superior numbers the post which lie 
commanded. 

t7« the evening of the 1 1th, (the ene- 
my's whole force being concentrated On 
the opposite bank of tlje river, apparent 
ly With an intention of crossing at a fa- 
vourable oppobtunity,) the two 6 -pound- 
ers, With Captain TruemanV detachment 
and the picqnet, were detached for the 
purpose of annoying the '^Semy in their 
encampment, and preventing their ford- 
ing the river, should they attempt it. 
Several rounds of grape and Shrapnell 
were fired from the 6-pounders with 
effect, and appeared to create much con- 
fusion. On our return to camp, a party 
of the enemy came round to the river, 
and the piequet was engaged in a sharp 
skirmish with them, the two 6 -pounders 
returning the fire of their jinjatils, which 
were quickly silenced. The enemy had 
in the mean time set fire to ihoSt of the 
surrounding villages and huts, arid onr 
troops remained on the alert the whole 
night, in expectation of an attack. 

On the following morning (»5th) the 
enemy crossed the river unobserved, arid 
advanced in great numbers, but without 
any regularity, towards a tank, of which 
they took possession. Captain Noton, 
directing the picqnet to occupy the ‘se- 
cond tank, (whiOii, as well as all the 
other tanks, was surrounded by a high 
embankment, serving as a breastwork,) 
took up his position behind an embank- 
ment alwnt three feet high, which com- 
pletely surrounded our camp, of which 
the 20th and 23d N. 1. with the two 6- 
pouriders, occupied the front or eastern 
face, the right flank being protected by the 
river and the tank ; and the Provincials 
and Mug Levy, (with the exception of a 
strong pa^ty of the. fotmCV, and 250 of 
the latter, affotted foV the defence of a 
third tank,) were posited on tlfe toorth 
face. Tire two 6-ponmlers opened a le- 
stnictive fire on the enemy, at* alifistauce 
' of about 230 yards,' as they 'ran across 
"the plain to reach the tank, and the 
picqnet also Commenced ’a fire ofi them 
wheh within mtisquet shqt ;but thfey so 
cau tlo usly-eOrf d eb l ed themselvCiS In 'the 
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neighbouring huts find behind trees, and 
so expeditiously, entrenched themselves, 
that our fire could not have been very 
effectual. About 10 a. M. the enemy 
appearing to meditate an attack outlie 
picquet, it ivas reinforced by the detach- 
meat 2-20th under Captain Trueman, 
who shortly afterwards was slightly, 
wounded. A party of' the Mug Levy had 
been in t.be,.mean time detached to a smalt 
spot of rising ground on our left, with- 
in mUsquet shot of die tank occupied by 
the enemy, on whom they kept up a 
constant fire the greater part of the day. 
Captain Trueman’s detachment, afffer re- 
maining with the picquet till sunset, and 
keeping up a desultory fire on the eue* 
my, who exposed themselves as little as 
possible, was withdrawn, leaving the 
usual picquct of 80 men for the defence 
of the tank. 

Information was this day received from 
Chittagong, that the left wing of 1 -23d 
N. I. under Captain Brandon, would 
leave that place on tbe 13th, and join us 
with all practicable expedition ; and Cap- 
tain Notou, having now every reason to 
expect with cert&iuty the arrival of this 
reinforce orient, ou the evening of the Kith, 
persevered in his former determination to , 
defend his post till that time. 

Captain Pringle, commanding the Mug 
Levy, aud Ensign Bennett, 23d N. I. 
were slightly wounded in the course of 
the day — the former whilst endeavour- 
ing to restore order amongst a party of 
Provincials, who were quitting their post 
in coufusion, and the latter in reinforcing 
the tank defended by the Provincials 
with his company, who also betrayed 
symptoms of alarm. Tb| picquet conti- 
nued the fire on the enemy throughout 
the night, and on the morning of the 
16th, it was found that they bad consi- 
derably advanced their tre aches, hut 
were still at suCli a distance from our 
main body, that the picquet only was 
engaged with them. We were not, how- 
ever, out of the reach of the enemy’s 
musqnet balls, which appeared to range 
much further than ours; and Lieutenant 
Scott, in directing the guus to another 
position, wps severely woufided, and 
was obliged! to .quit the field instantly. 
The enemy took an opportunity about 
noon of setting, fire to the Mug barracks 
in our rear, but ut) advantage of any im- 
portance was gained on either side. 
About 9 p.M. Captain Noton received 
information, that the Provincials had 
betrayed an intention of deserting us, and 
going over to the enemy, abd ou repair- 


ing to the spot, the elephants werct found 
loaded with their baggage, and appeared 
ou the very point of starting. Captain 
Noton instantly secured the ringleaders, 
and took measures to prevent the re- 
mainder from carrying their intention 
into effect. 

Under such unlocked for, and unfor- 
tunate circumstances, Captain Noton at 
first determined instantly to commence 
it retreat, which from the darkness of 
the night would have been undertaken 
nt the most favourable opportunity ; and 
with that intention directed Lieut. Scott, 
(severely wounded,) to be fastened on 
an elephant, to enable him. to accompa- 
ny the detachment. Reluctant, however, 
to quit the post, which he had so long 
and so successfully defended, without 
allowing the enemy to gain a single ad- 
vantage over him, and anxiously, but 
confidently expecting to be joined in a 
few hours by Captain Brandon’s detach- 
ment, heat length, (depending solely on 
the courage atui good discipline of tho 
regular troops, in the event of an attack,) 
once more resolved, with the concur- 
rence of the officers, to hold out till th* 
nrrival of the wished -for reinforcement, 

, which it was considered could not be de- 
layed beyond the following morning. 

The enemy were very active during the 
night in carrying on their trenches, keep- 
ing up at the same time a constant fire, 
which was returned by the picquet. On 
the morning of the 17th, Lieutenant 
Campbell, on being relieved from pic- 
quet duty, was slightly wouuded, in pass- 
ing between the tank to oar position, 
where the enemy’s fire was so severe and 
dangerous, that Captain Noton had di- 
rected the picquet to be relieved before 
day- break. The enemy’s nearest trench 
appeared at day-break to be within 30 
yards of the picquet ; and shortly after • 
wards a single man advanced, and beiug 
protected from our musqueiry iu a re- 
cumbent posture by the raised site of a 
Bengalee hut, which had been burnt on, 
the preceding day, commenced entrench- 
ing himself within 12 paces of the pic- 
quet, and was quickly joined by num- 
bers from the enemy’s n^iin force. Tb£ 
tank in our possession was also similar- 
. lv invested, and the fire on both sides , 
was now incessant, aud, at so short a dis- 
tance, p.roporiionably formidable and 
effectual* At about 9 A, M. the Provin- 
cials became so alarmed at"th$ near ap- 
proach of the enemy, that they quitted 
their post# and fled with precipitation; 
the 250 of the Mug Levy followed their 

D 
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example, and the tank was instantly 
taken possession of by the enemy : the 
remaining' body of the Mug Levy almost 
immediately followed, mul the elephants, 
(on one of which Lieut. Scott was fas- 
tened,) took frigid, also, and ran off with 
the fugitives at full speed. 

It will be clearly seen that our posi- 
tion became untenable, (or stt least com- 
paratively so,) the instant that either of 
the two tauks which we defended fell* 
into the hands of the enemy ; and very 
nearly surrounded as we now were by 
an enemy whose numbers were from the 
first overwhelming, and had been daily 
increasing since the 15th, and left to 
oppose them with a body of men not ex- 
ceeding 400, fatigued and exhausted 
from having constantly remained under 
arms day and night since the morning of 
the 13th, without any interval of rest, or 
any other sustenance but that which a 
handful of rice occasionally afforded 
them, we had no other alternative but 
to attempt .i retreat instantly. The 
bugle was sounded repeatedly for the 
recal of the picquet; but from the heavy 
fire which was kept up at the time, it 
was not heard, and as there was no time 
to lose, the detachment commenced its 
retreat. The officer on picquet, in the 
mean time, totally ignorant of Captaiu 
Notou’s intention, and anxiously look- 
ing out for Captaiu Brandon’s detach- 
ment, which was erroneously reported 
to be in sight, perceived by chance the 
retrogade movement of the detachment, 
after it had proceeded a considerable 
distance. The piequet was then instant- 
ly withdrawn, and joined the main body, 
which, (having from necessity abandon- 
ed the two six pounders,) proceeded in 
tolerable order for about half a mile, 
keeping up a desultory fire ou the 
enemy, who poured in on us on eve- 
ry side in immense numbers. On the 
arrival of the enemy’s cavalry, who fell 
upon our rear, and cut to pieces numbers 
of the sepoys, the detachment quickened 
its pace, aud the utmost combined ex- 
ertions of the officers to preserve the 
ranks, and effect the formation • of a 
* square, were unavailing, and each corps 
and company presently became so inter- 
mingled with each other, that all 
order and discipline became at an 
end. The exertions of the officers, 
both European and native, to restore 
order, were nevertheless persevered in 
till our arrival at the river, when the 
' detachment dispersed, and'Vach sepoy, 
hastily divesting himself of his arms, ac- 


coutrements, and clothes, plunged intd 
the river, and endeavoured to gain tuts 
opposite bank. Captain Notop, who 
was on foot, having been left in the rear 
by the rapid pace of the detacljmcnt, 
w as overtaken by the enemy, who hav- 
ing brought him to the ground by a 
rausquet ball, barbarously cut himi tt> 
pieces. Captain Trueman was overtak- 
en under similar circumstances by the 
enemy’s horse, who dismounted and cut 
him down in cold blood. Captain Prin- 
gle and Ensign Bennett were killed ill 
attempting to cross the river, (which 
was not fordable ;) but Lieutenant Camp- 
bell succeeded in reaching the opposite 
bank in safety, and escape to the hills, 
whence he afterwards proceeded towards 
Chittagong, and reached that place with 
much difficulty on the 20th. Lieutenant 
Codringtou made repeated attempts to 
cross the river on horseback ; but at 
length, finding himself followed by some 
of the enemy’s horse, escaped, (closely 
pursued by them a great part of tlie 
way,) to Cox s Ba/ar, and thence by 
water to Chittagong. Lieut. Scott also 
escaped on tlie elephant before alluded 
to; but the concurrent account of the 
, sepoys who have escaped, leave no room 
to hope that either of the remaining of- 
ficers, (Lieut. Grigg ancLDr. May&mor,) 
could have been equally fortunate. 

It is but justice to the regular troops 
engaged to state, that they behaved with 
the greatest coolness and bravery 
throughout ; and it was not until the ene • 
my’s horse had cut to pieces numbers in 
onr rear, that any confusion or alarm 
was betrayed. The Mug Levy also con- 
ducted themseL'es equally well till the 
Provincials set them a disgraceful ex- 
ample, which, considering all circum- 
stances, it is not perhaps surprising that 
they followed. — Gov . Gas. 

Chowriaghee Theatre. — The Tenth A n- 
nual Meeting of the Proprietors of the 
Chowringhee Theatre was held at the 
Town Hall on Saturday last, the 2d in- 
stant. Wm. Ainslie, Esq. having been 
unanimously called to thechair, the fol- 
lowing Report of the proceedings of the 
past yeai* was read by the Secretary. 

Gentlemen ; , 

Tlie close of the tenth year, it was at 
one time hoped, would have brought fts 
together under the very unusual circum- 
stances of a prosperous state of our 
finances, and would have presented the 
uncommon occurrence of a profit on the 
year’s proceedings. This expectation 
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was warranted by the actual state of the 
theatre up to the end of tbe third quar- 
ter, and has only been disappointed by 
a casualty which was equally unforeseen 
and lamented, and which deprived us of 
that ift>l e and active superintendance to 
which mainly the establishment was in- 
debted for its nourishing condition. The 
consequence of this loss, is the recur- 
rence of the customary deficit on the 
year’s accounts, ami the accumulation of 
a balance of debt, jriiich it is now neces- 
sary that the Proprietors should dis- 
charge. The steps by which it has risen 
to its present amount, as far as the past 
theatrical year is concerned, we shall 
now briefly ^escribe. 

The flrst quarter of the year gave 
three performances, averaging a ticket 
sale of 2700 rupees, an average unpre- 
cedentedly large, particularly at this sea’ 
son. It arose, however, in a great mea- 
sure from the high amount received on 
the first performance, The Waterman 
and Monsieur Tonson, when the Right 
Honour able the Governor General fu st 
honoured the theatre with his presence. 
The average expenditure of three per- 
formances was 2,462 rupees ; but as the 
whole charges ot one month were incur- 
red without any representation, the total 
expenditure amounted to 8,033. 14. 3, 
leaving a am plus profit on the quarter 
ol 06. 1.9. 

Tin? second quarter gare a full com- 
plement of six plays, or one a fortnight, 
a number that has been invariably at- 
tended with advantage. As besides this, 
the pieces were attractive, and the time 
of the year, (t.h toher to December,) fa- 
vourable, it is not surprising that a large 
surplus should have b«fcn realized. The 
average receipts amount to about 2,515 
per play, the average expenditure to 
2,076, aud the surplus profit is 2,626. 
10. 3. 

The third quarter effected four per- 
formances : the two first of these were 
profitable ; but with the advancing sea- 
son the receipts fell off, aud the repre- 
sentation ot 7' he School for St aiulal ill 
March wa9 attended with a considerable 
deficit. The average receipts were 2,282 
rupees. The average expenditure 2,466, 
so that the loss on this quarter amount- 
ed to rupees 736 12 6, 

The closing performance of the third 
quarter was the last in which the 
talents of tbe late Mr. Alsop were 
exerted for tbe gratification of the 
settlement, and the prosperity of the 
theatre. Soon after the property had 


passed into the hands into which it is now 
vested, this able amateur came forward 
to contribute his assistance. —Many of 
tbe present 4 >roprietoreare scarcely aware 
of the seasonable nature of this aid. 
The admission of the public to a share 
in tbe support of the establishment was 
a new measure, and excited considerable 
prejudice and apprehension : a reluc- 
tance to appear on the boards was there- 
fore very widely diffused, and although 
firmly encountered by a few individuals, 
considerably impeded their efforts, and 
discouraged their zeal. The accession of 
an amateur of respectability was there- 
fore an event of promise, and as in this 
case, it was accompanied by high thea- 
trical talents, and influential manners in 
society, it could not fail to produce the 
most beneficial effect. In this point of 
view, the aid of our regretted associate 
was of vital importance to the theatre, 
and its continuance up to the present 
period is chiefly attributable to his 
junction in the latter part of November 
181 1. 

Besides the importance of his co-opc- 
ration, and the steady support contribut- 
ed through so long a period, tbe thea- 
tre was indebted to the same source for 
the introduction of some of its brightest 
ornaments, and most earnest friends, 
whose station and character in public- or 
piivate life, as well as their dramatic 
abilities, continued for several years to 
reflect credit, and confer attraction on 
the drama in Calcutta. 

In addition to these valuable services, 
the Chowringhce Theatre was indebted 
to the same zealous frieud for his readi- 
ness, on repeated and to itical occasions, 
to stand forward as the effective con* 
doctor of the concern. During great part 
ol 1819-20, Mr, Alsop exercised the prin- 
cipal influence in the management of 
the theatre, and continued it iu 1820-21 
so as to merit the warm acknowledg- 
ment of the proprietors at the annual 
meeting iu July 1821, for his great ex- 
ertions in keeping up the theatre dur- 
ing the past year. The theatre in like 
manner was conducted by the same 
authority through great part of 1822-23 ; 
and at the meeting of 1823, it was *e- 
solved to request Mr. A 1 sop’s assuming 
1 he ostensible management, as the only 
hope of carrying on the theatre. The 
request was acceded to, and a suc- 
cessful series of performances ensued, 
which were closed only with the life of 
one to whom the theatre owed so 
many £ud such weighty obligations. 
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Adverting to these circtimstanccs; nod 
to others, on which it is unnecessary now 
to dwelt, .he managers anticipated, that 
it would afford satisfaction to the pro- 
prietors to nave an opportunity’ of mani*- 
fe3ting their sentiments on this Occasion , 
and determined therefore to recommend 
to their sanction the erection of a monu- 
ment to the memory of their late asso- 
ciate, and the appropriation 'of the total 
receipts of a performance, to those who 
inherited his claims on their retard. They 
would indeed hai'e felt no hesitation in 
adopting these measures at once, but tlwy 
wished to share the credit of them with 
the proprietors, and give the latter an 
opportunity of milking them their own. 
With this view a meeting was called, 
and in conformity with the resolutions 
passed on that occasion, a play was got 
tip in the last quarter, the whole pro- 
ceeds of which are not taken into ac- 
count in the operations of the theatre 
during these last three months, although 
the expenses stand against the concern. 

There was but one other performance 
in this quarter, and that singularly un- 
productive, the sale of tickets amount - 
ing to lml 988 rupees. The consequence 
of this unfavourable occurrence, the ab- 
sence of representations, and the pro- 
portion of permanent establishment, 
have rendered the last quarter a source 
of net expenditure to a large amount, 
or Its. 5462, forming a total deficit up- 
on the proceedings of the year. 

Omitting the benefit play, the total 
number of performances is 14. The to 
tal receipts are 38,304 rupees, or per 
play 2,380 ; the total expenses are 36,8 1 1 , 
from which we may set off about 1600 
rupees, the extra expense of the benefit 
play, and the total charge will be 35,211 , 
or 2,515 per play, being a loss per play 
of but rupees 135, a lower rate of loss 
than that known In mo3t preceding 
years. 

Upon the whole, therefore, the pro- 
ceedings of this year have not been ve- 
ry unfavourable. It is true, that a large 
balance of debt is accumulated, but of 
■ - this much the largest part is the 'deficit 
of former years. Wo started iudfced 
With a balance ".gainst us in July last, 
which was computed at 13,500 rupees, 
and wasactually found to exceed 13,800. 
It is now estimated at 20,000, being an 
accession of about 6200 within the year, 

• of which above two thirds, arising from 
. extra charges, interest of tike debt, be- 

* ing 10 per cent, and payments on ac- 
count of former years,! are dot fairly 


ebargenbleto any deficit on the perfor- 
mances of the past year. The accumu- 
lation is therefore no more than was 
contemplated hi the resolutions pf the 
general meetings in 1822 and 1823, 
which deferred the liquidation 6T the 
debts against the theatre, until they 
reached a more considerable amounts 
‘ Although, however, the addition made 
by the last twelve months to the debt’ is 
less heavy than was to be expected, yet 
it continues to exhibit the establishment 
as u source of indefinite expenditure, and 
a burthen to the proprietors. They 
continue to receive, it is true, more than 
an equivalent to their contributions, in 
the value of the tickets, haying had two 
admissions on 36 plays, since July 1821, 
the date of their last subscription, or in 
value 576 Rs. for which it is now nec.cs • 
sary to pay 200. But it may bo thought 
questionable how far it is expedient to 
incur this outlay for a perpetuity. At 
the same time, we are aware of the libe- 
ral sentiments of the proprietors, and 
their readiness to make any reasona- 
ble sacrifice for the maintenance of 
public amusement. We .should not on 
that account hesitate to recommend a 
perseverance in the present system, 
did any probable chaucc exist of its 
being continued at a rate* of loss not 
exceeding the past ; of this, however, we 
are sorry to say, there is but little 
prospect. We must therefore leave it 
to the proprietors to determine what 
course they may hold it most expedient 
to Adopt. 

Without pretending to influence the 
decision of the meeting, we conceive 
there are but two points tor discussion— 
the final sale outlie pro pert v, or its re- 
tention upon the plan adopted at the 
other Presidencies, in that case, all the 
establishment will be dismissed, or 
such expense only incurred as may be 
requisite for the preservation Of the 
house and properties. Perhaps- indeed 
this would lie best provided for by per- 
mitting some individual to occupy tlie 
theatre free of rent, on condition of 
keeping the house in order, and being 
responsible -for its coil tents, either 
wholly, or with the aid of a few native 
servants, whom it would be desirable to 
retain about the theatre. In any such 
case, the expense to the proprietors will 
be little or none, and the means of 
getting up a performance be still pre- 
served for the use and accommodation 
of amateurs, should any be desirous of 
coming, forward. - - " 
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- The above repost having been ap- 
proved, the managers# as usual# re- 
signed# and it was then - * ■ 

I Resolved , -That the balance of the 
debt of the theatre be discharged forth- 
with^aml that a contribution of Sa. R. 
200 per share, from each proprietor 
holding one share only, and from each 
proprietor holding more than one shufe, 
200 Ra. for the first, and 100 Rs. for 
«»ach share above one, be immediately , 
raised for the La mention of the said 
debt. » 

.2. Resolved, That the whole of the 
present establish me nt be discharged, 
with the exception of such part of it as 
the managers think it necessary to re- 
tain for the*p*'eservation of the property 
in the theatre. 

3. Resolved, That the thanks of 
the proprietors be given to the managers 
for their unwearied exertions during the 
past year. 

4- Resolved, That the thanks of the 
proprietors be given to the amateurs for 
their valuable exertions- 

5. Resolved, That the former ma- 
nagers be re-elected. 

{SignedJ W. AINSL1E, Chairman. 

[Govt. Gaz. Sth July, 1824 . 


Fall of Chedtiba. — The following ex- 
tracts from the letter of a Irieml ot ours 
will give a very gratifying idea of the 
capture of Choduha : — 

May 12. — At anchor off Cheduba. We 
found the Slauey at anchor, having ar- 
rived the day before. The Rajah had 
been on board, to enquire the reason of 
the ijdauey's coming. He was told the 
bliip wanted water aitl provisions. He 
began to smell a rat, but sent some pro- 
visions on board. The appearance ot the 
islaud is rather favourable : we intend 
attacking it in a day or two. 

M«y 13. — Occupied in making ar- 
rangements for landtag the troops. The 
1st Lieutenant of U. M. ship Slaney 
went on shore to-day. He saw about 
200 men, in excellent order, and well 
armed- The Rajah and connnauder-in- 
. chief received him rather suspiciously, 
...being surprised by. the arrival ,of so uia 
py ships. He presented a bullock to 
the, Lieutenant, who gave something in 
return. We attack to- marrow morning 
at day- light. 

May l l.r— At four o’clock A. M. the 
troops were- all in the .(mats. , We, ren- 
dezvoused alongside the Slauey, waiting 
fdt the tide, having to go up a narrow 


creek, which ean only be done at high 
water. At seven o’clock, we proceeded 
to the attack in the following order. 
The 1st Lieutenant of the Slaney in the 
barge, with a Captain and twenty men 
of H. M. 13th Light Infantry, British 
colours flying at the stem $ then came 
the three row boats (with twelve -poun* 
der in the bows,) filled with men of the 
13th and *2fith Regiments; and after 
them all, the lioats of the four ships, fill- 
ed in the same maimer. Brigadier Mac- 
Creagh, and the Captain of the Slaney 
in his gig, brought up the rear. Leav- 
ing the ships, the men gave three cheers, 
and then proceeded to the creek, at the 
entrance of which we were met by a 
war-boat. The Lieutenant immediately 
boarded her, and took possession, leaving 
a sergeant nud six men in charge. Three 
more lu*artv cheers were then given, and 
we moved on. About 100 yards np the 
creek to the left, we found a small bat- 
tery with several guns, and some Bur- 
mese to protect the entrance. The 1st 
Lieutenant immediately ran his boat 
on shore ; Captain Squires and twenty 
men of the 13th Light Infantry, wlm 
were in his boat, jumped on shore, and 
ti*ok possession at the point of the bay- 
onet ; some prisoners were taken, but 
the majority fled. Thus far cleared, we 
moved on in the same order about half 
a mile further, when we discovered the 
shore completely lined with Burmese, who 
stood behind a parapet, tlieir muskets 
levelled, and only their heads to he seen : 
the creek not bemir more than titty 
yards wide, this had rather a formida- 
ble appearance, besides which, a few 
yards lower down, was a battery that 
raked immediately up the river, fot tiling 
a cross tire with that on the parapet. 
The Rajah and the commander-in- 
chief, we could distinguish plainly with 
their golden chattahs. The latter was 
at the battery directing the guns. Tlte 
row-boat wallahs had behaved very well 
hitherto; but this sight was too much 
for them ; they left their oars, and jump- 
ed into tin) water ; we therefore could not 
get the boats near the shore. The enemy 
then liegan playing upon us : our men 
gave them three cheers, fired a voJiey, 
and jumped into the water up to their 
armpits, holding their moskets over 
tlteir heads'. The enemy kept np a very 
sharp fire during all this time, but with- 
out effect, ail going over our heads. The 
men having scrambled on shore, soon 
■drove die enemy from their parapet, bay- 
oneting numbers of them. They imrue- 
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diately fled to the stockade, leaving up- 
wards ot thirty killed, among, whom was 
the Rajah**) uncle. Not having any ar- 
tillery landed, we could not follow 
them to their stockade. We then form- 
ed our w hole force in order, protected 
from the fire of the stockade by num- 
bers of huts which stood between us and 
the enemy, and proceeded to load the 
howitzer. Onr loss inhi'iditJsrwas very 
trifling, a corporal of Marines nud a se- 
poy being the only two killed; two 
or three of the men of H. M. 13 lit 
Light Infantry, slightly wounded : 
Lieutenant Margrave of the ‘20th N. 
I. wounded in the hand by a bul- 
let, and Ensign Kershawe of H. M.‘s 
13th Lt. !. in the hip with a spear. The 
heat was quite dicadful. I was up to my 
neck in water anil mud. Major Thornhill of 
H. M.‘s 1 3th Lt. I. was 1 believe the first 
onshore, and Ensign Wilson of the same 
corps, the second. Brigadier McCreagh 
having reconnoitred, ordered a company 
of the 13th Light Infantry to take pos- 
session of a large brick pagoda, with 
huts on each side, about a hundred 
yards from the stockade, and nearly op- 
posite the principal gate, which turned 
out to be an admirable position, tor the 
men were perfectly protected behind it ; 
and if the enemy put their heads above 
the parapet, our men could kill them 
oil", and they could not see us, as the 
huts formed a complete screen. Having 
loaded our howitzer, we sent a lew 
shells amongst them, but soon found, 
that without some heavy artillery we 
could not make a breach. The 1st 
Lieutenant of the Slanev was immedi- 
ately scut off for some of the ship's enr- 
ro. iades, two nine-pounders and a twelve. 
In the interim, our men (with the excep- 
tion of those stationed at the pagoda, 
who Kept up a brisk fire) retired to the 
different lints which the inhabitants had 
left. The enemy bred upon us continu- 
ally, but we did not lose a man, all their 
heavy shot going over the tops of the 
huts, and they had not sense enongh to 
aim lower. If they had had, we must 
have suffered, a> the huts were only made 
of leaves and bamboos. At sun-set we 
were all under awns, entirely hid from 
the stockade, — the pickets being placed 
all along the front of the stockade, lying 
flat on their bellies in the high grass to 
watch the movements of the enemy. 
The main body then lay on their arms 
all night, in case the enemy should make 
a sally. They however did not dare to 
venture out, but were busily employed 


in digging trenches, and otherwise forti- 
fying themselves — we could hear thc«H 
very distinctly. Every now and then we 
sent in a shell, or a carcase, to °iiew 
them we were not idle. The Brigadier 
had during the night reconnoitred the 
surrounding localities, determined to 
erect a battery close to the pagoda, so 
asT to make a breach at the principal 
gate, which was nearly opposite. Tins 
spot was peculiarly fitted for it, as it not 
only was on a little eminence, but you 
could construct it without observation 
or suspicion, and with safety, being 
completely screened. 

May li, — The lit Lieutenant, witli 
the sailors and sepoys busily employed 
in erecting the battery, making fascines 
to protect the men working the guns. 
A company of the 13th kept continually 
tiriug, to direct the attention of the ene- 
my from the working party. At night 
the parapet and platform was all ready 
to receive the gnus, hut they had not ar- 
rived. They were all landed, however, 
during the night, aud mounted. In or- 
der to deceive the enemy, the Brigadier 
ordered the howitzer to commence tir- 
ing upon the left face of the stockade, aud 
at the same lime detached a party to 
make a feint at a large brick monu- 
ment situated on the lolc flank of the 
stockade. This had the desired effect ; 
the Burmese ramc out m numbers to 
protect this point, and the detachment 
having effected the.r purpose, returned. 

May lb. — At day-light we found three 
swivel gnus mounted on the top of the 
brick building alluded to, which plainly 
showed that the Brigadier's plan had lol- 
ly answered, and that the enemy had no 
idea of what was ♦brewing for them on 
their right. During the day, we kept up a 
brisk fire, not only to protect the working 
party, but to prevent the sound of I heir 
shovels and pick-axes from being heard. 
At night, every thing being ready, Lieut. 
Mathews and a party of the 13th pro- 
ceeded to pull down the huts immediate- 
ly iu front of our battery, which lmd 
formed the screen during the erection. 
This being effected, our battery com- 
menced its work of destruction, and the 
howitzer threw in shells and carcases. 
The stockade on fire several times. 

May 17. — Guns playing away — breach 
not sufficiently large to admit three men 
abreast. Several sailors, sepoys, and 
men of t.hc 13th Light Infantry, carried 
down from the battery wounded, (the 
screen away.) At five o'clock a mes- 
sage was sent to the Brigadier, that 
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with the help of ropes and hatchets a 
Wreach could be made sufficiently large 
to admit live or six abreast. All under 
anm in a moment. The Brigadier made 
11 s a^ speech, and ordered us to storm. 
Major Thornhill, with a company of 
H. M/s 13th Light Infantry, had the 
honour of leading the attack. The 
sailor’s were to cut down the immense 
stvke# which the shot had divided, hut 
not knocked out. ?f the ground. We o 
then received orjjcrs to march, which 
the men did in the most gallant style, 
till we came within fifty yards of the 
stockade. They marched as steadily as 
if upon parade at Fort William. Major 
Thornhill jhen gave the order to pro- 
ceed in double quick. From this time 
ten minutes did not elapse before the 
place was our own. The Burmese 
commander in-chief and a few brave 
followers defended it to the last, and 
they all died in the trenches. The 
rommander-in chief ran Major Thorn- 
hill through the arm with a spear, and 
was levelling his piece at Ensign Wilson, 
when a serjeant of the 13th Light In- 
fantry shot him dead. The Jtajah and 
his followers fled to the jungles. We 
had only two or three wounded. The 
men really behaved admirably. They 
were perfectly cool and collected, and 
expected a much greater resistance. 

May 1:0. — In examining the huts 
within the stockade, the scene was 
truly horrid. Women and little children 
lying with their limbs shattered in a 
dreadful state of suffering. The wounds 
were apparently caused by the shells. 
The different doctors have been actively 
employed in administering professional 
assistance to these poor unfortunate suf- 
ferers. 

The Rajah’s wife was discovered in the 
trenches wounded. She is rather an in- 
teresting woman, all things considered, 
and you could immediately observe her 
superiority to the others. The Rajah 
was taken on the Jflfh. He is an old 
man, witlv a very forbidding counte- 
nance, and resembles a cooly looking 
sirdar bearer. He declared he had no 
treasure, which I believe to be true, for 
a more miserable-looking man perhaps 
J have not seen. 

Cheduba is a fertile Island, and, so far 
ns l have scon, very beautiful in some 
of its scenery. There are bullocks in 
abundance, and profusion of fowls, goats, 
and cows. Rice abounds, with pine-ap- 
ples and other fruits. The natives are 
delighted fit our coming, as the Rajah 


used to tyrannise over them. The stock- 
ade we took is an oblong, the long 
sides extending about 200 yards each, 
and the other two being about 100 yards 
long each. It is formed of immense 
pieces of timber driven very deep into 
the ground, and almost touching each 
other, there being just room enough be- 
tween the stakes to admit the barrel of 
a musket.* Behind these is a thick para- 
pet of earth and bamboos, and beyond 
that again a deep ditch. There are six 
gates; we found five six- pounders, be- 
sides several swivel guns. Were it de- 
fended by Europeans, it is capable of 
holding out a long white. Ten thousand 
rupees is the most expected as prize 
money, which is to be added to the ge- 
neral fund. 

June 1. — The first Lieutenant of the 
Slaney gave a farewell dinner to the 13th 
Regiment on boaid. It was a very agree- 
able parry. The officers and crew of 
the Slaney behaved throughout the 
whole business in the roost gallant and 
intrepid manner. All hands regret part- 
ing with them much. It is Brigadier 
McCreagli’s intention to touch at Cape 
Ncgrais on his way to Rangoon, for lie 
is afraid the force sent there, having no 
artillery, was not sufficient to take the 
place ; and as vve are told there is a very 
strong stockade there, we expect some 
w arm work . — India Gazette. 


PREsr.NTMT.ST OF THE GRAND JURY, 

28th Jink, 1824. 

To the Hon'blc Sir Francis Workman 
Macnaghtcu, Knight, Senior Justice, 
and to the llon’hle Sir Antony Boiler, 
Knight, Puisne Justice, of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Fort William iu 
Bengal. 

May it please your Lordships ; 

On presenting these, the last bills 
v. Inch icmaiticd for investigation, and 
before soliciting their dismission on this 
close of their labours, the Grand Jury 
beg leave to state, that coinciding en- 
tirely with the opinions expressed by 
one of vour lordships in the latter part 
of the charge to them, as to the inade- 
quacy of the punishment at present in- 
flicted upon personation virted of peSjjurv, 
forgery, and assaults of an aggravated 
nature, they consider they would be 
remiss in their duty as Grand Jurors, if 
they did not as such, record their sen- 
timents upon the subject, after giving it 
the fullest consideration in their power. 

TJ^ offence of forgery appears to be 
increasing, rather than on the decliue, 
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contrary to what Is Ume 'case with the 
greater number of crimes 'n this capital. 
Tlie facility, of passing forged notes and 
instruments in this country, infers ouc 
inducement among ihany to its continu- 
ed increase ; and the actual enjoyment 
of the fruits of such'iugenuity, to which 
even the convicted offender may look , 
affords additional encouragement to it, 
whilst the punishment of transportation, 
the utmost to which the Grand Jury 
apprehend the law in the case of forgery 
extends, carries with it no terror to 
Europeans, and but little, if any, to 
natives. To the former it is, in many 
cases, an object of desire rather than of 
dread, and by the latter, as far as the 
Grand Jury can learn, is considered far 
preferable to hard labour. 

The Grand Jury have heard it said, 
that one person recently under an in- 
dictment for the offence, and transmit- 
ted to England, had acquired consider- 
able means by a long aud successful 
course of crime of this nature ; and that 
the difficulty of procuring the attendance 
of the principal witness, upon a case 
wherein no adequate punishment could 
be inflicted, alone procured his final ac- 
quittal. Had he been convicted, he 
would have been sent to a better cli- 
mate, where he would have enjoyed 
what he had thus acquired; but were 
the offence a felony, by which the party 
convicted would forfeit all his property, 
one object might at least be effected — 
that of preventing an offender from 
spending his term of banishment in afflu- 
ence, acquired by the crime for which he 
is sentenced to a punishment merely no- 
minal, producing neither amendment 
in the criminal, or intimidation in those 
similarly disposed. And whatever the 
punishment might be made, one induce- 
ment for the crime would be destroyed. 

The crime of perjury also, is one of so 
frequent occurrence, that it seems almost 
a matter of necessity, if any check or 
restraint upon it is to be maintained, to 
provide a more efficacious punishment 
than that at present imposed upon it. — 
Confinement in the jail of Calcutta, in 
many cases, is no matter of apprehension * 
or rtrpad ; and until jt shall be accompa- 
nied by hard labour or corporal punish- 
ment, the Grand Jury fear it will never 
have the effect (which should be the ob- 
ject of all punishment) of preventing 
crime. 

The total disregard of all moral obli- 
gation in an oath, exhibited by the na- 
tives of th*» country , appears to the Grand 


Jury to make it still more desirable, that 
the punishment for the offence of peijary* 
should be such as to act as an intimida- 
tion ; and although the Grand Jury-fire 
aware that transportation may be in- 
flicted, it appears toJtbero, that to j&xne 
that punishment might operate too se- 
verely, whilst to others it would scarcely 
be 'considered as any. A discretionary 
power in the court, of accompanying 
, imprisonment With corporal punishment 
and hard labour, the Grand Jury con- 
sider would do more ’to prevent the 
crime than any other mode they know 
of. . 

The remaining point upon which thr 
Grand Jury are anxious to express their 
opinion is, the state of the law with 
respect to offences coining under what 
is termed in England, Lord Ellenbo- 
rough’s Act, and other assaults of a 
similar nature. 

They cannot but regret very seriously, 
that some more adequate punishment 
than imprisonment is not affixed by law 
to the commission of crimes of that 
deep atrocity, which has marked some 
of those cases that have come before the 
Supreme Court. The Grand Jury can- 
not believe that mere imprisonment, 
(especially m this climate,) under such 
treatment as prisoners meet with in the 
jail of Calcutta, can by any one be con- 
sidered an adequate punishment mr 
revengeful, malignant, and hardene i 
wickedness. And yet such they und r- 
stand to he the limit of the Jaw, in 
vases of Hasault of that nature, where the 
party assaulted docs not fell a victim to 
the injury received. 

If a legislative enactment to meet 
similar cases was tilled for in England , 
the Grand Juiy apprehend it is still 
more requisite in India, where jguoh 
offences, they have reason to fear, aie 
of much more frequent occurrence. 

The Grand Jury conceive they would 
best perform their duty by merely record- 
ing their opiuious generally upon the 
evils which iu their judgment exist, und 
in leaving to your Lordships experience 
to suggest, and to the authorities at borne 
to grant, the remedies required! They 
have therefore only slightly adverted to 
their opinions on that part of the subject ; 
but they trust it will not he .thought 
presumptuous in. them Jo express tlieir 
anxious hope, that some remedies may 
be applied ; that if imprisonment shall 
be continued, one of the punishment* 
tor the cringes jo which they have ad- 
verted, the superior, authorises at home 
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may think it right to invest a discretion- 
ary power in. the Supreme Court, to su- 
perty^jl in such cases the more efficaci- 
Oi^jjfenteucos of hard labour aud corpo - 
r.Ujjunishruent. 

/ (tfgned) C. SWEEDLAND, 

/ Foreman, 

Gov. Gat. Btk. July, 182JI 

* 1 ■ r » 

During the past welt, letters andotfi- 
ci il despatches hav.* ln-.-u received from 
Rangoon, detailing the proceedings ^of 
our troops there, as well ns giving many 
very hum c-ling partu iilar.*. relative to 
the capture of Chcduba and Negrais. 

The ships Heroine and Canon, linv* 
iugon bour<? the Madras 17th, had re- 
turned to Rangoon from Negrnis, from 
wh.ch, afti r some firing, the enemy fled. 
Wo liad t.vo men killed and four wound- 
ed. 

On the 29tU Mav, a force was dc- 
v. itched again -it the Siriam l* igoda, 
which surrendered without any resist* 
■iiii'c. On the 30 th, the enetnv having 
been discovered strongly stockaded about 
100 miles in advance of the Great Pa- 
goda, some ot 11. M.'.s 13th and 38th 
Regiments were sen' against them. These 
stormed, and carried four stockades, but 
met with a Ion* of one officer killed aud 
five wounded, and four rank ft»d file kill - 
t il aud 2 > wounded. The enemy’s loss 
is e ! limited .it 250 men, and their force 
is •* i.d to have amounted to 800 ) men. 

< hi the 3rn .June, n force was sent 
. gab *-1 sonic stockades. One was taken, 
fmt another was found impregnable to 
f ie small force detached against it, and 
T n.s party retired, lie this affair, about 
* d soldiers were killed and wounded, 
.ad the chief officer of the Robarts and 
fair htsears ivere killed in tlie boat. 
The cue my ltad at. (he stockade two 
small pieces of ordnance. Nine ships 
./lived from Madras this day, having on 
'mard .‘1000 additional troops. 

Tlie official despatches from Brigadier 
7 1 *n. Sir A. Campbell contained accounts 
>’f the ordnance captured at Rangoon and 
IVgrais, and which amount to .13 pieces 
of serviceable ordnance of different ca- 
libres, 3fi unserviceable, and 1257 shot 
ofyrions sizes. 

)u giving the detailed accounts of the 
actions mentioned before, Gen. Camp- 
bell expresses his opinion, that every act 
of the enemy evinces a determination t6 
carry hostility to the very last extremity. 
They carry on a most barbarous and 
harassing warfare, firing upon our sen- 


tries at all hours of the night, and lurk- 
nig in the jungje to carry off any unhap- 
py wretch whom chance may throw in 
their wav, *■ 

Major Ytahab’s despatches detail his 
proceedings at Nenrais. He arrived 
there on th** 11th May, and anchored 
off the middle of the land on the 12tb. 
The troops were lauded on tlie same 
day, and ignites weie sent to explore 
‘he inland the following day. These 
discoveivd it to be perfectly b irren, and 
covered with an almost impenetrable 
>uugl«, and deep inlet*, of sdt water, and 
not producing any article of subsistence 
for troops. 

On the 11th, a considerable number of 
persona being collected on the shore. 
Lieutenant Stcdman was ordered to em- 
bark on the boats, and proceed to the 
in un Intul ; and another force under 
(' iplain Ogilvie wis aim sent to the same 
destination. L : eutciiaut Stcdman arriv- 
ed first, and the day being far advanced, 
did not waif tor the arrival of the other 
p irty. They lauded, and at once came 
upon a breastwork of the enemy, sur- 
mounted bv guns, and concealed by the 
thick jungle. The detachment pnuhed 
on, and having loaded, returned the first 
fire of the enemy with a volley, which 
was followed up by a charge, and 14 fire 
fi O’ji the rear comp inies, ami tb<: enemy 
retreated from the breastwork, and left 
theii guns behind them. Lieutenant 
Sted»nat»*s party consisted of only 25$ 
m<»n, and the enemy’s of upwards of 
700. Our loss consisted of one jemadar 
.mil one sepoy killed, and two tiaiks and 
two sepoy- wounded, 

Previous to the depicture of the 13th 
fiom t’hv lubn, a farewell dinner was 
given to them on board one of the ves- 
sels, on which occasion great harmony 
prevailed. In consequence of the hostile 
conduct of the Run roc people, the pro- 
visions of the sepoys hare become scarce, 
and it is apprehended that supplies must 
be sen* from hence for them. The. peo- 
ple of Chednba, however, an* wry well 
satisfied with their new rulers, and 
seem surpi isctl at their honesty. 

’The Rajah of Chednba and his wife 
landed from the Nerc*le on Sunday, tffid 
occupied quarters prepaied for them in 
Fort William, until the ai rangements 
are made for a house for them in town. 

From Jattrahpor** the following par- 
ticulars haw come to hand. Our tioops 
left Biulderpovc on the 22d May, in 
progress to Telaovo. Nothing occurred 
' till the night of the 24th, when A 
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havildar’a party fired upon a party of 
Burman troops on the b^nks of a tank. 
And forced them to retire. On the 8th 
June thev entered the Gogra river, 
vhii h would take them to tlfeir place of 
destination by a Sorter route. The 
enemy are said to be very strongly 
stockaded from right to left on the high 
hills near Telaoyn. On the 26th May 
the Rajah Gumbheer Singh was Attacked 
by lO'l Barmans, whom he‘ drove off, 
taking one prisoner. The Raja then 
proceeded to Jattrahpore to attack ano- 
ther party of the enemy, who were on 
the hills. The troops returned to Jat- 
trahpore without effecting any thing. 
The enemy’s position at Telaoyn is re- 
presented as heing the strongest in 
Cnehar* and the hill which they have 
defended is said to he so steep as to 
render it impossible to ascend it without 
jjmch difficulty. 

Letteis from Dacca, dated the 28th 
June, slate, that the left wing of thef»2d 
had proceeded to Budderpore to join 
Colonel Innes's detachment. 

The brother-in-law of the Raja of 
Tippeiah was confined on board the 
Henry Meriton on the 1st iust.as a state 
prisoner. 

An attempt to murder Serjeant James 
Brewer of the. 44th Rcgt. was made by 
a man named James Neale, of the same 
regiment, at Chittagong. While the Ser- 
jeant was calling the roll on the 30th 
ultimo, he fired at him, and immediately 
owned his offence. The wound is not of 
a daugerous nature. 


Four persons were baptized at the 
Circular Road Chapel on Sunday last. 
Two of them were natives converted to 
Christianity. 

W. Mess. 1 Ith July, 1824. 


Mis Majesty* s Sloop Sophia , Rangoon 
river , 3 rtl June, 1824. 

Sir, 

I beg leave to state to yon, for the in- 
formation of Commodore Charles Grant, 
that during yonr absence of yesterday,, 1 
received directions from Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. C. B. and Commander in 
Chief of the Military Forces employed 
against the Burmese* to order the flotilla 
and row-boats to convey troops up the 
river. . 

At 5 a. m. the troops embarked, ac- 
companied by the Hon’ble Company's 
cruisers Mercury and Thetis, three flo- 


tilla, gnu -boats, and pinnace® of his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Larne and Sophie, 

, In consequence of the draught of fit- 
ter of his Majesty’s sloop under my 
command, being too great for tte up r 
per part of this river, l did not cijpsider 
it prudent to remove her. The boats of 
the said sloop and Larne were conse- 
quently employed, and made their ren- 
dezvous on board the Hon’blc Compa- 
ny’s cruizcr Thetis. At 7. A. M. the 
cruizers pod flotilla anchored, and com- 
menced a heavy fire, on a very strong 
stockade (Kemaudyne) when the troops 
were landed. 

The pinnaces of his Majesty’s ships Larne 
and Sophie, in proceeding in advance, 
carried a small -stockade, from which 
was brought an eighteen pounder carro- 
nade: theyjvvere afterwards engaged un- 
der a most harassing fire of carronades 
and musquetry from another stockade, 
and I am sorry to say suffered severely, 
although infinitely less than could have 
been expected on such service. 

The commander of the Hon'ble Com- 
pany’s cruizer Thetis, being severely 
wounded when I was on board, I took 
command of her; but Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. C. B. having embarked ou 
board the Hon’ble Company’s cruizer 
Mercury, all orders to the cruizers and 
flotilla proceeded from hvm. 

Where every man did his duty, it is dif- 
ficult to bring into notice the couduct 
of individuals ; yet I cannot avoid parti- 
cularizing the pre-eminent and gallant 
conduct of Mr. George Goldfinch, and I 
much regret the severe wound which he 
has received, as it will deprive me for a 
time of his valuable services. He has, 
since our arrival jhcre, always been em- 
ployed in the command of the boats be- 
longing to his Majesty’s sloop Sophie, 
and has always met my warmest appro- 
bation ; indeed, I cannot speak too high- 
ly of this meritorions officer. He has 
passed his examination for a Lieutenant 
nine ye.'trs and three months. I'hope 
you will take the conduct of this deserv- 
ing officer into your consideration, and 
recommend him to the favourable notice 
of Commodore Grant, and 1 trust it 
may be the means of procuring for him 
that promotion he so richly merits. 

1 have every reason to be much satis- 
fied with the co-operation of Lieutenant 
Fraser, who commanded the Larne’s 
pinnace, and whose exemplary zeal and 
gallant conduct were conspicuous. 

The zealous conduct of Mr. Charles 
Scott, who bos passed his examination 
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f of lieutenant tour years, reflected on 
liim great credit. - 

•At about three p. M. the enemy being in 
great force, the troops were re -embark- 
ed ; Itoe cruizers and flotilla then weigh- 
ed, ao^ returned to their former anchor- 
age. 

I am, Ac. 

(Signed) G. F. RYVES, , 

Commander. 

To Captain Mart yat, H. M. S. Larne. 

Sylhet) Fron+ic .%. — -Colonel Innes, in 
progress towards the Burmese force u*,th 
the detachment under his command, was, 
on the 27th ultimo, on the river* Barak, 
near Jattrapore. 

Owing tea the rapidity of the current 
of the Barak river, the banks of which 
are so overgrown with an impenetrable 
grass jungle, and in many parts under 
the water, as to render tracking impos- 
sible, Colonel Innes did not reach the 
Gogra Nullah till the evening of the 
25th. Having heard, that lrom this 
Nullah a passage across the .Jhecls to 
the hill of Telayu might possible be ef- 
fected, — a movement which would have 
enabled him to turn the enemy’s ad- 
vanced position at that place, — the Co- 
lonel resolved upon making the attempt ; 
bat had not proceeded far before he dis- 
covered the channel to be too narrow 
for the large boats, on winch the ord- 
nance was embarked, and he therefore 
returned to the Barak river on the morn- 
ing of the 27th, and continued his course 
to Jattrapore. 

Whilst in the Gogra Nullah, Colonel 
Innes took advantage of his proximity 
to the enemy to reconnoitre their po- 
sition, and detached fLieutenant Fisher 
and Lieutenant Craigie for that pur- 
pose. From the report of these offi 
cers, as well as from his own observa- 
tions, he ascertained that the hill of Te- 
layn is strongly stockaded, and that the 
enemy are there in considerable number . 

The particulars of the reconnoissance 
made by Lieutenants Fisher and Craigie, 
with a party of sepoys, ace as follow. 
They approached within a mile of Te- 
layn, and crossing a Jheel to a low hil- 
lock, about 160 yards nearer, had a very 
good view of the adjacent country. The 
enemy had added greatly to its defences, 
having enclosed the square space on the 
summit, and carried a line of stockade 
down the southern path nearly to the 
foot of the lull, whence they have a short 
line, running eastward,, connected with 
thfl & E. angle of summit by aao- 
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ther, but incoiftplete line, upon which 
they were apparently engaged. On the 
hill alone there’ was cover for 500 or 600 
men. It did not appear possible to get 
the artillery to any of the hillocks suffi- 
ciently near to batter the works, without 
dragging the guns through marshy 
ground a considerable distance. 

From a Burmese prisoner taken by 
Gumbheer Sing oti the 26th June, the 
following information was obtained. 

The prisoner belonged to the force at 
Doodputlee, commanded by (Jlieykey 
Yamoo. He left the place with five 
others in a foraging party three days be- 
fore. They came down the Barak on 
rafts of plan tiii u trees, and landed 
near the spot where Gumbheer Sing at- 
tacked them. There are three Stock- 
ades at Doodputlee, one, round the puc.- 
kah houtte, made of iar^e trees planted 
three together ; the two others are on 
the west side, and a fourth to the east. 
The Burmese came from Munuipote in 
parties of 1000 men each. The first is 
now at Telayn, commanded by Jeytoo, 
and the second at Tarrapoor, under 
Eayleah, 1000 strong. 

At Doodputlee there are 1000 in the 
old stockade, called Shoe-tnaug ; iu 
tluvpuckah house 1000, and in the third 
stockade 1000 more. The Btirmah 
king has ordered 15,000 men to invade 
Caehnr j the rest of that number are ex- 
pected. There are no troops in the rear 
of Doodputlee nearer than at IVJunni- 
pore, where there arc 1000. The pri- 
soner comes from Keuugli-geah, and had 
not heard of the fall of Rangoon. In 
passing the hills, many of the Burmese 
troops died ; ma.:y were drowned in the 
passage of the rivers ; and in the stock- 
ade to which he belongs, there are now 
200 or 300 sick. About half of them are 
armed with muskets, the rest with pikes 
and dows. They hare no store ofgiain, 
but go out every day to collect it in the 
neighbouring villages. For passing the 
hills, they took each man eight seers of 
rise, and one of salt, from Turuonoo, and 
plundered all the villages on the route 
from that place. They had about 40 
jinjals; ten are at Telayn, five at Terra- 
poor, and the remainder at Doodputlee. 
They carrv 50 round! per musket,* and 
46 for every jiujal. The object of the 
Burmese is to remaiu at Doodputlee and 
Telayn during the rains, and to advance 
in the dry season. The enemy had not 
heard of our advance to Rudderpore. 

The Stockade at Maura Mookh is 
descriltedL as on a comparatively .open 
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sfiot. Qrv^e b^dwabofik^ Jmndred 

beptuMrees, 

two, apd twee ttyj?k, r mtU bamboos, 
sp|kes,, stakes* Jfa. ^..The .interior was 
hq( ie&q i by. the jemadar. Ab0vc Maura. 
Jtfdojsfc ..iq, Joorh^i,. a sqmll .weak , 
stockade, 19 wqtqlj are thirty Burmese, 
*W;re}y Cot jftip purpose of; procuring 
gHm 4bd supples, ftJCbo bead-quarters 
i»,Sq\d to be at ftuugpoor ; and the 
s&gpgth ot the f?uemy as follows :— 

,, Jh^Bp 0 r 9 .Ctfljah, governor of A? sam > 
tV e tjekna. Rajah, Nabftroo, 
Phbokym, Sqn?ate PUpokun, Sam Jfhoo- 
kqq, Sikra Pfiookup * Bogla Phookun, 
qnd.twebty inferior Bhookuus, with not 
njpre t,hgn five or six .hundred Burmeses 
arm auxilianes, ns Singfohs, Kliauntres, 
fitc. $b»ut 1{30O, These jire stockaded on 
the' nbr\h sijdp of the Jlo'ee Sagur lank, 
tp the^outjba’ara.pf tb^ town of Rung- 
poor. ' Pheir plunder m goods, specie, 
anji metals, is at Rungpoor, and the 
captive women ami children with their 
fadiilies at Jypoor. 

jft.is further stated, that the enemy in 
tl(l3 quarter are in great alarm, in con- 
sequence of not having received any ac- 
counts whatever of Hathi Phookun, who 
waS despatched in March to Ava, to point 
odtthelr difficulties, and prpeure rein- 
forcements, as a period of six weeks was 
sufficient for his return, or to have tidings 
from him. They are therefore uncertain 
whether he has been prevented reaching 
Ava, or whether they are abandoned by 
the government, four months having 
elapsed since lus departure. 

The 46th Regiment (late 2d 23d) join- 
ed the Rungpore Provincial Battalion at 
KbIUatmr on the ISth June, to which 
place the head- quarters are removed. 
Thte position now occupied is upder the 
western side of the hill of Kolliabur,. 
«t the month of the Seeta Bundah Nul- 
lah, about four miles down, which is the 
ground selected for thp force touring the 
rains, 1 

Assam . — -From Kolliabur the 18 th 
June,' accounts from the eastward con- 
firm the info relation of. a decidedly hos- 
tile feeling evinced by the Singfohs to* 
wards the * Burmese, and . also pf .their 
havhrg ldllcd* a Phookun With Ids party. 

It appears'/' that previous to their haying 
involved themselyes , with the British 
Govlfament; the ^ufiitese had' scorn- 
fully tejcctedb Clidhrdf flj^, Siug'ohs. 
to a snare of tbd‘ plunder of. Assam, 
which the latter n 6 # f ac%"cffi-terqiihpd'fe 
revenge, .encpuy ; iged 


conditional the Bprmepe gown AwaCn, 
frqrn. otu aims. The Bbaokun kdM’bjr 
them hac( t heeu commaoiipdod 
gociaie tor a .sate passage (Jirogtgh the** 
hills. T 0ey declare that they haw teoelp- 
aded the road, and w*R «U«w HO»thpr the 
Burmese nor the plunder Should 

they conuqup firm iu tlp»r 4ftqrwm*t«W 
the Btitish mtpresp* will dprpr? cousin/ 
derable advantage from theu? Ap-ope*a-t' 
tiou. 

Information from Kolfiabur at the 
19th, states, that the nearest poet oq«nw 
pirfd Jiy the enemy ia trout, is iyirfNHW 
Mookh, winch at one timp they had « 
abandoned, and to which (hev have lately 
icturned Tin* Jemaiar Hurkaru who- 
communicated thisiutelUgerme adds, that 
he Jclt Mauta Mookh two days betoiC 
when the lojxe there consisted ot Nnh- 
ham Pliookun, with twenty Astd Burr 
mese, a chief pf Singtobs, and 1Q0 men, 
with 80 Douauces dud Aos&mese. They 
have 20 01 iajmjiU, but these ire use- 
less, as then captain and Jmjal men 
weic all killed m the defeat by Captain 
lloisburgh at Runglccghm. 

Chittagong — The reply of the ftajoh of 
Airaiau to the Acting Magistrate’s ap- 
plication for the tcfcasc of tfie two offi- 
cer, supposed to be pusoaein in the 
Ramoo stockade, lus bum received,. He 
distinctly denies tliat my English g< »- 
tleiuen were takt n pusoners, eithei by 
linn oi his Sudirs flic M igistr&te hail 
iiihnmed him ot Rangoon and Lhedul a 
being in the possession ot the Cugbsli, 
to which he 1 eplied, that, jn consequence, 
the Sultan bad scut ins gcucia)*, colo- 
m Is, and othet chieftains, to Raugoon, 
as well as to Mnnutpory and 
and that they had <u lived at those 
places “ Now,” hi concludes, “kqie 
the eul-mindod men pf Munuipore, A>- 
barn, and Arracan, caused a quarrel be- 
tween the two states, and therefore war 
exists 

The messenger employed to coni ey 
the Magistrate's letter, has added soma 
paiticulars regarding his unasiou. When 
the conteuts of the letter were read, this 
Rajah s nd, that po Jfygh&h geuBemeu 
were taken prisoners , tt tfi^Wdbeqn 
the case, he would been happy to 
release them. “ If the English,^ he obr 
served, “ have taken any pf pur people 
at Rangoon, and will lelease, them, it 
will he an act of kindness V* ^Eyery per- 
son piesent cojyroborated the a^ej^op, 
that no EngUabuJen had begu , tpkeo. 
piisofter* ft Borneo', and that hoop, f eye * 
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inAitfftfirtetiteftT ftf'tfte’ 1 stoCkade. The 
messenger wn» thrie diiya iti attendance, 
aift) was tdkfthtft tttfreVer* about 8 fl 0 t> 
men atRamoo’, RUtrrtipullung, and Cox's 
Bazai* that* the 'Bundoola was expected 
to aVr^fe wrtb-9000 men an the new moon , 
and that thfer Burmese Consider it Certain , 
if he comes, the Whole force will 1 advance 
to r Chittagong ! Moreover, the Burv 
doofcBs represented as a iriart of a fierce 
and violent disposition ! Their cavalry, 
uv number 230, is still at Ramoo. The 
iiresseftgtor saw ttc% blacksmiths* forces 
constantly at work, repairing arms of 
every description ! The walls of the 
stockade aVc kmt cubits thick, * which 
the* Burmese are confident will be suf- 
fielaht to resist the English artillerv. 

There is said to be inere ised vigilance 
among the Burmese at Ramoo. Their 
piquets and outposts are frequently re- 
lieved, and instead of the Bundoola 
being expected with i)000 men, arid 
marching to Chittagong, they seem to 
show strong indications of expecting an 
attack frdm oar troops. 

A detachment of artillerv, with two 
howitzers, two 6-pounders. and the 
three companies of the 40th Regiment, 
now at Chittagong, will be despatched 
from that station on board the Research 
and two urhied pilot vessels, to rem- 
force j tbe troops On the island of Chc- 
duba. 


The following substance of a deposi- 
tion, taken by the Magistmte of Chitta- 
gong', gives a very consistent and cre- 
dible account of the pnxeedings of the 
Burmese at Ramoo. The deponent is a 
servant of the Tek Nnaf darogah. 

The sepoy-. at Tek N<?hf having made 
term* with the Burmese, the soobadar 
spiked the guns, and went off. Next 
morning their arms were given up, and 
the deponent b'as carried with others of 
the Ttiftnn Amla to Ramoo. The day 
after, he was taken before the BunrioO- 
la’s Brother, to act as interpreter. 
About 15 Or 20 days after that, an 
order Cdmc them the Sultan to the 
Rajahs. It was carried first to the Bun- 
doobi*s 'brother. He sent for the 
Rajahs of Arracan, Rytiberry, and CHun- 
doo, and ‘ had* It read out to them by a 
WuaflfeV, The deponent Was in attend- 
ance at the time, and heard its con- 
tents’, which tfere, that the Rajahs were 
to fight the English with hmskets, dows, 
spears, hands, and teeth’; and If .these 
were not-enbugh, ttt drive them Into the 
sea, thdtdl 


the BurmesHlA, or shrunk front battle’, 
their wives aiiw children, and relations; 
would be pot xo death. Eour of fltfo 
days after, a hundred Mug coolies arrive 
ed from Arracatt, with fifty petarluR 
each containing, it was said, one nfiaund 
of gnnpowder. In two days more, a 
letter arrived from the Rutldoola, stating 
that the Bnrffiese’miglit remain at thefr 
ease at Ran^oo, and construct a stockade 
at Cox’s Bazar. Accordingly, timbers 
and other niaferiitls Were prepared, and 
flouted down the river for that purpose. 
The deponent heard frequent consulta- 
tions between the Rajahs and the Bun- 
doola's brother abont the practicability 
of advancing by the hills, and getting to 
the north of Chittagong, by the K.nigche 
Nullah, and attacking the town. But on 
hearing of Rangoon and Chedubh being 
taken, the Burmese became alarmed, and 
began to thiuk of what would become 
of their own wives and children. It was 
commonly understood, that the Rajahs* 
both ot Rangoon aud Chedrtba, had been 
taken prisoners, and that the English had 
got ten thousand sepoys, tour thousand 
Europeans at Chittagong, and six thou- 
sand Mugs under Hyhjaand Rung J’h.my. 
The deponent heard the Burmese soldier* 
say among themselves, after hearing , 
Rangoon being taken, that they would 
probably accommodate matters with the 
English ; tor at Ramoo, large as their 
force was comparatively, hau the battle 
lasted an hour longer, they must have 
retreated — and now that the English 
have got together such large armies, 
they can never cope with them. 

The brother of the Bundoola released 
the deponent, on a promise of teturn ju 
ten da\s, and the Motunrir of Tik Naaf 
and hi3 servant, arc the ouly pnsoueis 
now detained at Ramoo. — Govt, Gaz. 12/A 
July. 

Sylhet . — We on Monday mentioned 
the arrival of Lieutenant Colonel innes 
in the neighboured ofTelayn, An at- 
tat k on that post was contemplated on 
the 5th; and a native letter from kfud- 
derpore states, that firing of guns was 
heard there oq the 6th. In the stock- 
ade at Tel ay n, the earth is breast high, 
but the trees and palisades are ten cu- 
bits high. 

Captain Ilhvecs, with the left wing of 
the 52d Regiment, passed Sylhet in pro- 
gress t<f the frontier on the 6th instant. 
Lieutenant Colonel Bbwen* with his 
coips, was at Baddmtoore, 

The first* dmk'iou or the gun -boats 
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destined for Sylhdt, • retched Dacca on 
the 6th, and would proceed with all ex- 
pedition. 

Asiatic Society.-— On Wednesday the 
7th instant, a meeting of the members of 
the Asiatic Society was held at the So- 
ciety's apartments in Chouringbee, J. 
H. Haringtoo, Esq. -President, in the 
chair* , 

At this meeting fi|r. John Ahmuty 
and Mr. George Chester were elected ' 
members, and Monsieur Du Bon de 
Beauchesne of Paris, an honorary mem- 
ber, of the Society. 

Mr. B. H. Hodgson, assistant to the 
Resident at Katmandoo, presented, to 
be deposited in the Museum, through 
the medium of Mr. W. B. Bayley, Vice- 
President, a great number of valuable 
and exceedingly curious articles from 
B’hote, viz. — Poles, or religious tracts; 
Juntras ; idols of brass and clay ; pic- 
tures of a religious kind, called Than- 
gabs ; pictures of civil architecture ; ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel ; personal or- 
naments of the religious kind ; do. not 
religious ; implements of art ; house- 
hold, and domestic utensils ; models of 
temples, presses, and moulds ; musi- 
cal instruments; natural productions. 
The manuscripts, &c. appear to bo well 
calculated to throw considerable light 
on the religious creed of the B’hoteans. 

From Mr. Hodgson's communica- 
tion we learn, that the Nepaul mission, 
which lately returned from China, 
brought with it, among other things, a 
very tine Chinese mule, which has been 
since sent down to Calcutta, together 
with two Yaks, a wild and a domestic 
dog of B’hote, a shawl goat, a four- 
horned sheep of B'hote, and one of the 
common kind. The wild dog is said 
to be the first of its kind procured, and 
was brought from Moastaog, a place 
near the base of the snowy range, 
and about 12 nmnzils northwest from 
Katmandoo. 

Among the curiosities so liberally 
sent by Mr. Hodgson, is a large spiral 
horn, said to belong to the unicorn, and, 
with it, <|r awing)* of the animal, made 
hg a B’hotea peasant. The drawings 
are stated to convey the true image of a 
living animal of the deer kind, out of 
the centre of whose forehead grows a 
horn of the description transmitted. The 
animal is described as gregarious, gra- 
minivorous,. and its flesh good to eat. 
4$s name is Ckiroo; its colour bright 
bay, hud its dwelhng.-place th^plaius L of 


B’hote, beyond the Himalayah f and Es- 
pecially the woody tract of country situa- 
ted a few days north west of Digurclfe, 
known to the natives . hy the name, of 
Chaugdung. Tbe testimony of th^poor 
B’ ho teas, whom trade and religioq bring 
down annually to Nepaul, appears to be 
uniform respecting the existence of this 
apimal y but they hesitate about procur- 
ing it, though urged by the promise of a 
liberal reward. They declare, that the 
Chiroo is too large and fierce to be taken 
aljve, or to full under their simple wea- 
pons ; but they sometimes find the horns, 
naturally shed by the living, or remain- 
ing aftJl 1 the decay of the dead, animal. 
These horns they dedicate to their divi- 
nities ; and the one obtained by Mr. 
Hodgson was brought to Katmandoo, to 
lie suspended in the interior of the tem*{ 
pie of Smnb’boo Nat’b. 

Three ancient coins, found near Kass- 
gnnge, were presented by Major F. Sack- 
ville, through the Secretary. 

Three ancient Mahommudan coins, 
dug up in a village a few coss from Jnn- 
gypore, two of the reign of Mahmood of 
Bengal, were presented by Mr. Chester, 
through Mr. W. H. Macnaghten. 

A letter was read from the Honourable 
Captain Keppel, dated Hillah, March 
27th, forwarding a brick, one of the 
most perfect be had nict with among 
the ruins of Babylon. 

A lithographic print of the late Mr. 
Alsop, was presented by Mr. Rind, as a 
specimen of the progress of the litho- 
graphic art in this country, through the 
medium of Dr. Adam. 

A letter was read from Count Stern- 
berg,- presenting tbe first number of his 
JSxposi Geugnoitix-o-kotanique de la Flore 
Primitive. 

A letter was read from Mr. James 
Priosep, Secretary to the Benares Lite- 
rary Society, forwarding copies of As- 
tronomical, Chemical, Mineralogicnl, 
and Meteorological communications, 
made to that Society, and presenting 
them to the Asiatic Society. 

The Secretary read a letter from Lieut. 
Gerard, transmitting a detailed state- 
ment of the temperature at Soobat’hoo 
and Kotgurh, in the years 1817 and 1,818. 

_ Soobat’hoo is. a small fort and mill • 
tary post, occupied by the 1st N usage ree 
local Battalion, or hill corps, in north 
latitude 30<> 58", and . cast longitude 
76° 59", about 4205 feet by barome- 
trical observation above sea leyeli and 
about 3000 fegt above the. protected 
Statje* in the pl^nx.qf Jtlmdofsiaj», 
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A £ the termination of the war with the 
Goorkah power, it was ceded to the Bri- 
tilh Government. The appearance of 
tbe«0tmtry is pleasing- to the eye of a 
stranger, though differing widely from 
that ^f the interior. The climate is of 
an Agreeable temperature. When the 
winter ia rigorous, snow falls in January 
and February, to about the depth of four 
inches ; but seldom lies on the ground 
above two or three days, it being too 
low and expnsed, and the sun’s rays be- 
ing too powerful. Hoar-frosts com- 
mence iu November, and vanish about 
the beginning or middle of March. In 
severe seasons, during part of December 
and January, and the early part of Fe- 
bruary, standing water freezes to a con- 
siderable thickness. The rainy season, 
geueraliy speaking, is heavy, and termi- 
nates sometimes about the middle or end 
of September, and at others not till the 
10 th or ‘20 th of October. 

The productions about Soobat'hoo are 
various, such as Indian corn, cotton, 
opium in small quantity, rice of several 
kinds, wheat, barley, ginger, scarcely 
inferior to that produced in China, to- 
bacco, chillies, &c. There are apricots, 
peaches, walnuts, wild pears, raspber- 
ries of two kinds, yellow anil pale white, 
Btrawberries, barbei ties, <&e. 

Kotgurli, a small village and military 
outpost, occupied by a detachment of 
the 1st Nussceree Battalion, in latitude 
31 u 19" and longitude 77 o 30' , is 
situated on the left hank of the Sutlej, 
on the slope of a range, which rises to 
the height of 10,656 feet above the 
level of the sea, crowned by Wartoo, or 
Ilultoo Fort, now dismantled, and in 
ruins, separating the %lell of the Sutlej 
from the Pubur, Jumna, and Tons, and 
the other great rivers of the south east. 
The cantonment of Kotgurh is 6634 
feet above the leval of tin; sea, and the 
difference of level between it and 
Soobat’hoo is 2429 feet, which an- 
swers to a mean decrement of tem- 
perature of nearly 10 degrees. In 
December, Jdhuary, and February, snow 
falls, and lies in shaded places to the 
northward, from one to three feet in 
depth. It is worthy of remark, that the 
flakes of snow are extremely large, 
larger than Lieutenant Gerard had ever 
witnessed in Europe. The natives are 
subject to the Qottre, or large swelling 
in the neck : the complaints most preva- 
lent are fevers and rheumatism. 

The mean temperature of the year at 
SouBat’iioo anfi Kotgurh, deduced from 
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57" 5'. 


Alleged Murder at BeHares . — We 
have been*favoured with some authentic 
information respecting the alleged m«r* 
der of a European of the name of Shields* 
on the 8th ultimo, at Benares. The de- 
ceased appears to have been concerned 
in a street quarrel on that day, but there 
is no evidence whatever of his having 
been beaten. Hisown man declared he 
had not received a blow. He was in a 
state of intoxication at the time} and the 
sluice, in which he was found, was on 
his way home, over which there is 
merely a foot-path, about three feet 
wide. The greatest depth of the banks 
on either side the sluice is about 20 feet, 
and the least, about 12 feet. The bot- 
tom is hard, rugged konkar, with stakes, 
&c. to protect the banks from the rush- 
ing of the water. Our correspondent 
happened to be riding over the bund on 
the following morning, and was among 
the first who found the body. At that 
tune no marks or stains of blood on his 
clothes were to be seen, nor were they 
the least disordered. His hat and a shoe 
only were missing, and the wounds were 
of such a nature as might have been 
occasioned by an accidental fall from a 
high bank. From the deposition on 
oath of the serjeant-major of the Pro- 
vincial Battalion, at whose quarters 
Shields had been on the 8th, and the re- 
port of the surgeon, who carefully ex- 
amined the body on the spot where it 
was found, tbeic seems to be not the 
least question of the death being acci- 
dental. ; 


f 


id before the Society, i* 


Madras Papers. — A short time ago 
we noticed the practice of despatching to 
this Presidency the Tuesday’s Supple- 
ment of the Madras Government Gazette 
on Wednesday evenings, instead of on 
the day of publication, and thus occa- 
sioning an apparently unnecessary de*- 
lay of twenty-four hours in the trans- 
mission of any important news to this 
part of India. 

• Mr. Shakes} war, the Post Master Ge- 
neral , voluntarily undertook to remedy 
this inconvenience j and, having commu- 
nicated the circumstance to the Post 


Master General at Madras/ Mr. Dalxell 
has readily removed the obstacles Which 
had pAviomly prevented an earlier trans- 
mission. It appears, that there existed « 
standing, rule, directing that all news- 
papers should be seat to the Madras post- 
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office at o r about one o&lock in the af- 
ternoon ; but Mr. Dalzojs has agreed in 
fotufe to receive all extfa publications 
tUl four o’clock, end those for Calcutta, 
Bombay, and Colombo, till bmf past sbt 
o'clock in tlie evening. To Mr. Shake* 
spear's zealous exertions, therefore, we 
are indebted for this convenient arrange- 
ment— GW. Ga*. 15 th July* 

“ The following inscription on the 
monument erected to tbe memory of 
our late lamented Chief Justice Sir J. 
H. Newbolt, at £outh Stoneliam near 
Southampton, we have sincere gratifi- 
cation in laying before our readers. So 
well known was Sir John Newbolt for 
his uprightness and integrity, both in pub- 
lic and private life, that any eulogiuro we 
could pass would be entirely useless. 

IN MEMORY OF 

Sir JOHN HENRY NEWBOLT, 
Late Chief Justice of Madras, 
Returning from whence in 1821, 

He gave the benefit of his learning and 
experience to his Native Country, 

In the Chair of the Court of Quarter 

He died January 22, 1823, Aged 53. 
Mild, firm, assiduous, penetrating, 
just. 

Who more esteemed in each impor- 
tant trust } 

For private life, for taste and lively 
sense. 

For temper sweet, and prompt bene- 
volence. 

Who more beloved? — Yet check fond 
Memory’s tear. 

Friends, children, widow, all who 
loved him here, 

Pursue his path, best token of your 
love. 

And hope, through Christ, to meet in joy 
above.” — Madras Gvvt. Gaz. July 1. 

Season . — It is said, that in the eastern 
country, adjacent to the Chunder Seeker 
.mountain in the Purgana of Mundul 
GUat, Ac. the season is very unfavour- 
able, on account of the considerable rain. 
Which baa overflown all the villages add 
plains at present*- to the great injury of 
the production. We have great reason 
to think, that it will rain too much this 
year, and it might probably damage the 
production. We thank Providence for 
the rain in this country* whichHs still 
, favourable for the cultivation of such 
productions as generally groy at this 
.season* 


Destruction of a Dakoit .— A fair dfy* 
ago, a Dakoit, named Shubashuny, Bay - 
iug left his companions outside, he him- 
self unfortunately entered in the house of 
a Moostowfer, in the village of VFoola, 
and carried away some furniture from 
the house by jumping on Its Wall, when 
a woman of the house happened to see 
the villain committing the mischief, she 
undertook an enterprise. And followed 
hiui as far as she was capable, *and then 
sobbed the wicked wretch with a wea- 
pon, which she purposely took along with 
licr. The following morning the The- 
nadar reported the corpse of the deceas- 
ed, together with the woman, to tbe Ma- 
gistrate of Klshnagore,’ where she got a 
handsome reward for her Valour from 
the Magistrate ; and on hpr return home, 
her husband presented her some gold 
jewels. — Sttmbad Co iv moody , July 3. 

Native Society. — On the 3d instant, 
a committee of Gour Sumaj was again 
held by the learned and rich men of the 
Presidency, concerning the Vidant Col - 
lege. After some discussion about the 
subject, it was decided that the society 
should meet again next week, for the 
purpose of taking the examination of the 
pundits procured for the education of 
the students in the Vidant, after which 
the society will take iuto their consider- 
ation when it will be most convenient 
for the commencement ot the Vidant 
lesson. — Sumac ha r Chundi ika, July 5. 

Court of Runjeet Sing. — We learn 
from tbe Ukhbari- of the (itb June, that 
the Maharaja arrived in the vicinity of 
Vizirabad from Bhojcpore, and it is as- 
certained he willed out for Lahore in 
a short space of time. 

The Maharaja, on his arrival at Vizi- 
rabad, after perusing a letter from the 
commander of Fort Budhee, expecting 
the reinforcement for the defence of his 
troops detached against Mahtabsing, tbe 
zemidar of Bahadury, who has mutinied, 
in carrying away the property of a bank- 
er, amounting to about f5,000 rupees, 
by force, and collected a large body of 
zemindars for bis assistance, in conse- 
quence of which the troops were defeat- 
ed, and wailing at the tank: of the village 
for a further detachment, passed' an 
order to the commander of Fort Gpvlnd 
Gnrh to send 200 cavalry for the fetor 
forcemeat of the troops, and apprehend 
the zemindars of tlie village. 

The Vakil, on the part of the chief of 
the Jotee tribe, presented a letter from 
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cb^Dt^ bplo^Iog fc>. the es&le o^lus. 
master, u$m positively declared, in ' an* 
insole at, rtyle./that lie h^B deterpimefl 
to coflnoiq ^ejMqltan merchants, and kill 
lM gov^qqr of' Multan, who di4 not. 

take hiafj^on^Jaipt against the Cutwal 
into S 1iis. consideration, as, soon as ah 
pppor^If^ty. oc paired. ; The Maharaja, 
on perusal , of . this letter, was quite en- 
r aged, and threatened tfie Vakil, that hw 
raastejrV' estate should'be cqntj,scate(fta 
a slio^t time 'for his impudent conduct, 
and dpspatclj^f ah order to the*Cutw»l 
yf Mujpm, Ordering that thei ? pprt|pu)ars 
of this .circpinstance should he reported 
for the jhfortnation of the court. 

The Maharaja, pn j perusal, of the 
Cabul t/khbiir$, ordered Malta Singh to 
be prepared for joining the camp of the 
Pr'incy of Cabul, until a further order 
be passed on the subject . — Jami Jahan 
Nvrfia, July 7/ v . 


■ Peshwar News.— -Yav Mahomed Khan, 
tlte governor of Peshawur, undertook 
an expedition with a force of 2 or 3,000 
troops, and after hard fighting with 
Ozeolla Beg, the governor of Dura 
Jonnac, has succeeded in effecting the 
capture of the Dura, ond plundered Rouge 
villages belonging to it. 

The court of Peshawur was informed 
of the preparation of Prince Camran for 
the detachment of troops, which he in- 
tends to send to Jalalabad, and the 
prince still resides at Cabul.- — Ibid. ■ 


Pooiia News.' — Shaba m tit Khan Af- 
gan, on his arrival at Poona from Khan- 
dees, bad an interview with the Resi^ 
dent of Poona, who after receiving a let- 
ter from the Resident of Khandees, or- 
dered Sbahamut Khan to slay with the 
Resident of ly ban dee with his compa- 
nions, and delivered him a letter, which 
was received from Calcutta for Shahamut 
Khaii. 9 

The vakil of the Nawab of Hyderabad 
represented to the Resident, that his 
master was prevented by the Resident of 
Hyderabad" from building the camp for 
his troops which he intended, a hd did not 
kn<?w what might be the reason of such 
a resistance. The Resident replied, “'He 
has no concerto with the subject, *' but 
It la expedient for hid master to ac- 
quaint the OdvernifteUt with tf^e case of 
ids IcompTaitit , against/ 1 the* Resident.--* 
frdmi JtaAak f. r 


\ ' .5 *. ' irto. 1 * **» * '*•* * ./ f 

. #urwese.~-A$ profit of the Barman 
Rqiab, who confined o»4»ent dotyn 
to Calcutta, bythp Resident. oftlajekno w, 
a|*riv«4 at $he Presidency on, the \2ud Ju* 
ly, theVepyday when the Rajah . of CM- 
duba reached town.— , * ., r % 

Oade iVcaijir— Omthe- Hth Jitney his 
Majesty thq king of Oude, on the cele- 
bration of the capture of Rangoon on 
' ' the part the English Government, (inti* 
matiolf of which was brought to thecourt 
by Meer Golam Hoeain, the Moonsha* 
of the Resident,) ordered the guns of >*lt 
the artillery to be fired, according to the 
usual custom ; and the Moonshee of the 
Resident received a khelat of four pieces, 
as a» sign of his Majesty's satisfaction on 
the subject. —/Aid, 

Peshawar, — Bulla , Malipmcd Khun 
one day presented a letter to Yar Maho- 
med Klian, stating, that the expedition of 
the Afgans of Eosufzec, With 4 or 50QQ 
troops against’ Jalalabad, was very inju- 
rious to the inhabitants of the country, 
whose property Was plundered by the 
barbarians ; and that the governor of Ju- 
latabad Was u liable to expel them from 
the country, until a reinforcement was 
received from the Peshawar court. Yar 
Mahomed, on perusing the letter, ordered 
the prisoners of Dat a Khyber to be re- 
leased, after receiving a fine of 25,000 
rupees from them. — Shums-ul Vkbhar , 
July 9. 


Discovery of Impostors. — It is heard, 
that two impostors of this province, 
having arrived at Dacca, declared them- 
selves to be rich Baboos of Calcutta, 
and began to live accordingly. A few 
days after tlieir residence in that posture, 
a shopkeeper having lost some chintz, 
was enquiring about them . One day as 
he was passing in a street, he happened 
to behold in a taylor’s shop one of these 
chintz which he had lost. The • mer- 
chant asked thetaylor, “ from whom be 
had got it ?" The taylor took the mer- 
chant along with him, and pointed those 
Baboos in a pros! i tii te's ' house, where 
they appeared themselves to b0 tfcfe&s. 
On thte merchant’s interrogation, w«o 
informed the police 'officers of Dacca, 
the 'impostors were immediately * ap- 
prehended, and -Smile tools Used tty the 
tbievAWerC found 1 hr the chests On ew- 
qifiring nt their lodging, ltt consequence 
t»f whicjjp the magistrate off Daeca pat 
them both in jail, where they are >: *tiR 

F 
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confined, bat wc coulcnj not ascertain 
what was the result of fee trial of this 
case, — Su»iJmd C’ownjootry, July 10, 


Prince of Cabul. — The Ukhbars state, 
that in consequence of a heavy storm, an 
inundation of Cbunar river, had taken 
place. The prince was encamped ou its 
bank till the 9tU June; where he enjoyed 
the amusement of hunting. ( 

A Mogul of Cabniia the prince's ser- 
vice, after murdering two of his fellow 
servants, killed himself with a dagger. 
The reason of committing such an action 
is not mentioned in the paper. — Jami 
Jahan JVtrma, July Id. 

Court of Runject Sing. — The Mahara- 
ja remained at Vizirabad till the 13th 
June, where he received a letter from 
the Prince of Cahtil, stating, that the 
inundation of Chunar river detained the 
prince from crossing it. Copies of two 
letters, received from Mirza Kamran, 
were herewith enclosed for the perusal 
of the Maharaja ; and it is a public report, 
that a large body of troops are procured 
in the kingdom of Russia. 

Mr. Walker one day in Vizirabad 
presented a letter from Russia, and ac- 
quainted the court with the intention of 
that government contained in the letter. 
• — Ibid. 


Delhi. — On tlte 7th June the Politi- 
cal Agent of Delhi was informed by a 
Hurkuiu, that Nawab Amcd Khan previ- 
ously arrived in the garden of Shaia 
Mar, where he was stabbed at night by 
a villain, who succeeded in making his 
escape. The sword with whiqh lie at- 
tempted to kill the poor Nawab, was 
found broken in the tent. — Ibid. 

Jypore. — Rawol Bereesal entertained 
a large assembly with singing and feast- 
ing, on the celebration of his soft’s mar- 
riage. A great number of sirdars of 
that province were invited on the occa- 
sion. Major Raper, tbe Political Agent 
of Government, called at the house of 
the Rawol on the 1st June, and after 
breakfasting ther^, he presented 25 
rupees to the singers ; and on his 
departure, the Rawol presented him 
several trays of various presents, of 
which he accepted only a pair of shawis, 
on the earnest solicitation of the Rawol, 
on whom he waited again on tbe 4 th, 
accompanied with the doctor, ladies, 
and bis children, for the purpose of pre- 


senting the usual ceremqny presents. 
Tim. bridegroom receiyed 1000 rupees, 
horse, an elephant, and a khelat, as. a 
present from Major Raper, and a k^elat 
and a horse from the doctor. The 
Rawol, on the departure of tlienr, pre- 
sented some trays of jewels and, fine clotji, 
of which a Serpnhand and a {Cnlg^e were 
accepted by Mr. Raper, and a necklace 
each by the doctor and the ladies, and 
a tray each by the children of Mr. Raper, 
after which Mr. Raper gave 70 rupees to 
tint singers, and the£ returned to their 
respective houses. — Ibid. 

Sylhef.— 'Lieutenant Colonel lanes 
had commenced an attack on the hill 
stockade at Telayn, but finding his ar- 
tillery insufficient for effec&ng a com- 
plete breach, deemed it prudent to re- 
turn to Jattrapore, and wait the arrival 
of the reinforcements, which were short- 
ly expected. — Gov. Gaz. July 19. 

It is to be lamented that of late very 
considerable epidemic sickness has pre- , 
vailed in Calcutta. The complaint is a 
severe fever, apparently produced by 
the sudden succession of extraordinary 
heut and chilling dampness in the wea- 
ther. Few families have entirely escaped; 
but happily the fever is generally of a 
simple form, and seldom, we understand, 
exceeds in duration three or four days. — 
Ibid. 


Public Institutions . — We are glad to 
find that the history, design, and pre- 
sent state of the religious, benevolent, 
and charitable institutions, founded by 
the British in Calcutta, is preparing for 
publication. t 

The inhabitants of this city have long 
been celebrated for their liberality and 
munificence, and for the various associ- 
ations which they have from time to 
time formed and established for the 
public good ; but no record of them 
exists within reach, excepting the brief 
notices contained in the Annual Direc- 
tories. The present work promises ' to 
afford ample and important details, in- 
timately mixed up with tbe credit and 
character of our countrymen in the east, 
and therefore it cannot fall to be gene- 
rally interesting. — Ibid. « 


The commissariat boats which left 
Gowliattie on the 2nd or 3rd June, had 
not arrived at Kalliabur on the 2f th ; and 
our troops quartered at tbe latter jplace 
had only another week’f. supply ’with 
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Ahem. The country, it is said, cannot 
produce enough for their support, and 
iiti the couftfe of ft' few weeks the coun- 
try is fexpected to be kuee deep in water. 
Th| cholera has left the camp, but there 
are 130 men Of the 23rd In hospital. 
The* BurmaUs are said to be at Moora 
Mookh and Rungpore, and their con- 
duct iS said to be very cruel and coward- 
ly. They left Gowhattle the night Tie - 
fore our troops entered it, after mur- 
dering 40 persons, and setting fire to-, 
the stockade, {tcopa is the next place 
in which they are stockaded, and •thi- 
ther our troops are bound. There arc 
reports that the Mane (Query I Mon, or 
the people of Pegu ?) are coming into 
Assam via^S) Ihet. — W. Mess. July 23. 

The rains at Dinapore are said to fall 
very heavily, and the weather is very close 
and oppressive. The river rises fast. 
Troops are passing every day. The in- 
digo planters, are all bustle and activity. 
The country looks delightful, being co- 
vered with a sheet of green ; vegetation 
makes rapid progress, and the station 
continues very healthy. 

Letters from Bundlecund state the 
probability of a war with the powerful 
nation of the Sikhs to be far from impro- 
bable. Runjeet Singh is said to have re- 
called his Vakeel in high dudgeon from 
Delhi, and the Commissariat Agent at 
Bmulelcund has received orders from the 
Deputy Commissary General at Cawn- 
pore to send in an account of all the 
Bungnrra bullocks which could be mus- 
tered in that dibtrict, in case of an emer- 
gency. 

The 24th annual .examination of the 
students of the College of Fort William 
was held on Wednesday in the Govern- 
ment house. The rewards adjudged to 
the students qualified for the public ser- 
vice were distributed by the Governor 
General, who afterwards addressed to 
the gentlemen of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam, a discourse connected with the ob- 
jects and views of the institution of the 
College. — Ibid. 

\ 

Bombay, July 4, 1824.-— Although 
Bombay has been visited by a few in- 
considerable showers, during the last 
ten days, we are concerned to state, that 
as yet there is little appearance of the re- 
gular monsoon. We have strong ( south 
west breezes, it , is true, which serve to 
allay' the excessive, heat of the season ; 
But a supply of rain, the great requisite 


is still wantlig. Accounts from the 
Deccan state/ that in many places, se- 
rious alarm <m approaching drought and 
famine prevails among the* inhabitants, 
and that# the cattle are dying in great 
numbers. In Bombay, although the na- 
tive inhabitants have suffered some in- 
convenience for several weeks past, on 
account of the wells on the cast side 
of the island having partially failed, yet 
wc are gjlad to state, that nothing ap- 
proaching to distress has been felt from 
want of water; the supply, although 
distant ill some cases, had hitherto been 
sufficient for the consumption. 

We learn that the field force lately 
employed in the Bengal territory un-’ 
der the command of Colonel Kemp, was 
broken up on the 11th May, the ser- 
vices of the troops having been attended 
with so much success, that their pre- 
sence, in such numbers, was no longer 
required against the Meenah chiefs, who 
have been punished, and expelled from 
the Sirowi frontier. 

To secure the advantages thus gained, 
it appears that a detachment under Cap- 
tain Gordon, who commanded the 2d 
Batt. 1st Regt. Native Infantry on the 
late service, has been left, for the pre- 
sent, on the Sirowi frontier. — Ibid. 


Court of Holkar. — Rattenchund re- 
presented to the court, that Rowshunlnl 
and Moteelal, officers confined in the 
gaol for their misconduct, agreed to pay 
a fine of 13,000 rupees, if they should 
be released from imprisonment. The 
court bestowed on him a competent 
power to do what he deems proper for 
the prisoners. — Skums-ul XJkbar, July 
lfi» -to' 


Cashmere. — Wc learn from the Uk- 
bars, that troops detached by the go- 
vernor of Cashmere, after establishing a 
Than a in the Kurachee village, were or- 
dered to despatch the whole property of 
the Zemindars who mutinied against the 
government (amounting to 80,000 ro- 

S ces) to Cashmere. The Zemindars 
aving procured a large body of warlike 
"people of four or five villages adjacent 
to them, are prepared to attack the*de- 
tachmeut. 

The court was also informed by a mes- 
senger, that aFuqueer, just arrived from 
the yilla, predicts that Cashmere will be 
dangerously exposed to the troops of a 
foreign government, at tlie expiration of 
five o»six months. 
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Lightning,— 'On the lLth June, as a 
Brahmin of Gooptee pariah van going 
on a boat to Santypore |> his son, ac- 
companied with a party ynvited on the 
occasion, a storm of rain ami thunder 
came on at the very moment they were 
crossing the river, when the lightning 
fell on the mast of the boat, and after* 
Wards pierced through, the poor JViangee 
or boatman, who died immediately. 
The people on hoard of the Vo at avoid* 
edthe danger by throwing themselves 
iq the river, and they were fortunate 
enough to gain the shore by the imme- 
diate assistance of the ferry. — Ibid, 

The Epidemic , — The epidemic fever 
which we adverted to lately continues 
to prevail throughout Calcutta; and it is 
supposed that already about three- fourths 
of the population, both European and 
native, have been affected by it. The 
disease w attended with intense headache, 
violent pains in the limbs, anil red in- 
flammatory patches all over the body. 
When these symptoms, which generally 
last three or four days, are removed, 
extreme languor and debility remain tor 
some time. Whole families are suffer- 
ing under the complaint together, and in 
many houses scarcely a servant is left 
to wait upon the sick. Fortunately no 
fatal cases have occurred, at least not 
one has come within our knowledge. 
Nearly three-fourths of our press es- 
tablishment are laid up with the same 
disease ; and a few days ago, in one 
public office in town, only three assist- 
ants out of forty-five, were able to attend 
to their duty. — Govt. Gas. July 26. 

The visit of the Raja and Ranee of 
Chedubaat Government House, on Wed- 
nesday last, was, wc fiud, expressly to 
Lady Amherst, and not to the Governor 
General. The two strangers, who had 
earnestly solicited the interview, were, 
we understand, highly gratified by the 
condescension of her Ladyship in receiv- 
ingthem.— Ibid. 


Official . — The following copy of a de- 
spatch received from Brigadier General 
Sir A< Campbell, K. G. B. & K. C. T. Sr 
Commanding.thp British Forces at Ran- 
goon, is published fof- general information. 

To Georgs Swinton, Esy. 
Secretary to Government , Secret and Po- 
litical Department** tyc. Sfc. fyc. 

' _ FORT WiMilAM. 

*. S,B » 

Stupe I had Jffig honour >of addressing.. 


you on the 16th ult. we haevehad several , 
partial affairs with the enemy, exeepta* 
one solitary instance, invariably sought 
for on our pact, and all ending in 
the same brilliant manner,* that has 
hitherto marked the gallant and intre- 
pid conduct of the troops undo; my 
command. About the end of last month, 
it was stated to me by some prisoners 
of war, and corroborated by a few 
Rangoon people, who had escaped from 
the jungle, that the Burmese chief had 
received positive orders from court to 
mqke a general attack upon our line, 
and drive us at once out ot the country. 
Every movement of the enemy plainly 
indicated that something was intended t 
large bodies of troops weie for two suc- 
cessive days, seen crossing the river 
above Kemendine from the Dallah to 
the Rangoon side ; and I felt the more 
inclined to give credit to the report, Irom 
being well aware, that had any such 
order been received by the Burinan 
general, certain disgrace, or even de- 
capitation, would he the inevitable conse- 
quence of bis disobeying it. On the 
morning of the 1st instant, every doubt 
on the subject was removed. Three 
columns of the enemy, estimated at one 
thousand men each, were seen crossing 
the front of our position, moving 
towards our right: and the jungle m 
front of the Great Dagon Pagoda, and 
along the whole extent of our line to the 
lett, was occupied by a large force ; but 
on this side, irom the nature of the 
ground, it was impossible to ascertain 
either the disposition or strength ot the 
cuemy. The columns moving on our 
right soon came in contact with the pi- 
quets of the 7th and 22nd Regiments of 
Mudras Native Infantry, which received 
the attack with the greatest steadiness, 
none of them yielding One inch of ground. 
The enemy then penetrated in consider- 
able force between two of our piquets, and 
took post on a hill about four huudred 
yards from our position, occupying an 
old pagoda and some houses in front, 
from which they commenced a feeble 
and harmless fire from sumfe jingals and 
swivels. I instantly repaired to the 
point ot attack with a gun and howitzer 
from the Bengal Artillery, 4nd three 
companies of Native Infantry, viz. one 
company of the 7th and two of the ‘2*-\l 
Regiment, the whole under the command 
of Captain Jones of the latter corps. 
After a abort, but well-directed fire from 
the artillery* 1 ordered Captain Jones to 
advance. With his- three coEipaaiesyand < 
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; drije the enemy ftotu* hi* pbat at the 
paint of.tfie. bayonet : and 1 had the sa- 
tia^petion of joeing oiy order* carried in- 
ta effect ha the most cool and gallant 
style the epemy flying iu every direc- 
tion towards their favourite haunt, add 
only {dace of safety, the jungle. Dur- 
ing the firing On our right, parties of the 
enemy left the piquets along our line to 
the left, but never appeared in any forces 
and retired on the first fire from our ad- 
vanced posts. Thus ended the mighty 
attack that was to have driven us into 
the sea j defeated frith the greatest es£e 
by three weak companies of sepoys, and 
two pieces of artillery ^although such 
an enemy might be well appalled at the 
appearance of the whole British line 
under arms.* 

Prom some prisoners who were taken, 
1 am informed that 12,000 men were 
marched to the attack : the left columns 
were, -ordered to engage with vigour, and 
as soon as they bad succeeded in penetrat- 
ing our line, the attack was then to have 
become general. Such were the orders 
issued, hut nothing more contemptible 
than the conduct of the enemy on that 
day was ever witnessed ! They paid for 
their folly, leaving at least one hundred 
men dead on the field. We had not one 
man either killed or wounded. 

Before daylight on tho following 
morning, some hundred men of the Dal- 
lah force entered the town of Dallah, 
firing in the direction of our post. Cap- 
tain Jsaack of the 8th Madras Native 
Infantry, commanding, pushed forward 
with a few men, and was, 1 regret to say, 
unfortunately shot ; the Burmese mu- 
tilating his body with the most savage 
brutality, during .the few minutes it re- 
mained iu their powei? 

While the enemy abstained from con- 
verting their town to the purpose of an • 
noying us, I also respected and afforded it 
every protection, although uninhabited 
by one individual ; but when they 
thought proper to make it a mighty 
scene of savage warfare, 1 rased it to 
the ground. 

Numerous^reinforcements duly join- 
ed the enemy’s army in our front, a 
thing, much to be desired, as tending to 
increase the distress and discontent al- 
ready prevailing in their lines ; and hav- 
ing observed a disposition to recross 
part of - their force to the Dallah side of 
the river* 1 determined, on the eighth 
instant, to make as general: an attack as 
the very woody and inundated: iriate of - 
the ^country would* possibly admit joC 
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For that purpose 1 formed the force to 
be employed intmwo columns of attack ; 
one proceeding ay land, uader the com-- 
maod of that excellent and indefatiga- 
ble officer Brigadier General* McBean, < 
for the purpose of surrounding the ene- 
my on the land side, while 1 with the. 
oilier proceeded by water to attack tbcfif 
stockaded position- along rite backs of 
the river in front. To this post the ene- 
my appeared to attach the greatest im- 
portance, and the stockades were so 
constructed as to afford mutual support, 
presenting difficulties apparently dot to* 
be overcome without a great sacrifice of 
lives. 1 therefore resolved to try the 
effect of shelling, and consulted with 
Captain Marryat upon the employment 
of such armed vessels as he might select 
to breach, in the event of oilr mortar 
practice not succeeding. The shells 
were thrown at too great distance to 
produce the desired effect, and the 
swampy state of the country wbpld not 
admit of any advance. The armed ves- 
sels, viz. the Satellite transport, (lately 
iu his Majesty’s service,) the Honoura- 
ble Company’s cruizers Teignmouth 
and Thetis, commanded by Captain 
Hardy and Lieutenant Green, and the 
Penang Government yacht, the Jessie, 
Captain Poynton, the whole under the 
command of Lieutenant Frazer of his 
Majesty’s ship Larne, now took their 
stations according to a disposition made 
by Captain Marryatt, and opened a fire, 
which soon silenced that of fourteen 
pieces of artillery swivels and muske- 
try from the stockades, and in one hour 
the preconcerted signal of 4 breaeh prac- 
ticable’ was displayed at the mainmast 
head. Tlie troops, as previously arrang- 
ed, entered their boats on the signal be- 
ing made, consisting of a detail of the 
3d, 10th, and 17th Native Infantry, 
commanded by Major Wahab of the lat- 
ter corps, ordered to lead the attack, - 
and supported by Lieut. Col. Godwin^ 
with two hundred and sixty men of hie 
Majesty’s 41st Regiment, and one com- • 
pany from the Honourable Company's 
Madras European Regiment. The assault 
was made in the best order and hand- - 
ssmest style : Major Wahab with the 
Native Infantry, landed, and imm«di- - 
ly attacked the breacu, while Lieutemfht . 
Colonel Godwin, almost at the same 
instant, pushed ashore a little higher up, 
and entered the work by escalade : the 
enemy kept up a sharp, but ill-directed 
fire while the troops were landing, but 
at -usual fied on our making a lodgment 
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in the, place, I now f ordered Colonel 
Godwin to re-erabarkr with the detach- 
ment of the 4 1st Regiment, and attack 
he second stockade, djhich was imme- 
diately carried in t)ie saiqe v ityle. The 
third stockade was evacuated by the 
.epemy. 

The cool and gallant conduct of both 
European and native troops on this oc- 
casion was to me a most gratifying 
sight. To the officers and f men of the 
breaching vessels every praise is due ; 
and 1 mnch regret that severe indispo- 
sition prevented Captain Marryatt from 
being present to witness the result of 
his arrangements. 

The inundated state of the country 
did not admit of any communication 
with Brigadier General MacBean from 
the shipping, nor did I know the result 
of the operations of his column until 1 
returned to Rangoon in the evening. 
Nothing could be more brilliant and suc- 
cessful ; he took by assault seven strong 
Stockades in the most rapid succession, 
throwing the enemy into the utmost 
consternation : and he had also the good 
fortune to fall in which a large body flying 
from a stockade attacked by the ship- 
ping, of whom a great number were kil- 
led. The Brigadier General assures me 
the ardour of his column was irresistible, 
and speaks highly of the able aid he re- 
ceived from Brigadier MacCreagh. He 
also reports most favourably upon the 
judicious and gallant style in which Ma- 
jors Sale and Frith of his Majesty's 13th 
and 38th Regiments, led the troops un • 
dor their respective command. 

Ten stockades were thus taken from 
he enemy in one day, and upwards of 
(800) eight hundred of his best troops 
were left dead on the ground : 38 pieces 
of artillery, 40 swivels, and 300 mus- 
quets, were also captured — a loss of no 
small importance, where fire arms are 
so scarce. Three of the enemy’s chiefs, 
whose names are not yet knowh, were 
found among the dead. The chief de- 
struction or the enemy was by the land 
column. 

Our loss hgs been comparatively small 
-—4 Rank and File killed ; 1 Captain and 
$9 Rank and File wounded. 

jTo Brigadier General MacBean my 
particular thanks, arc due, upon this and 
on all occasions.' To Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Tidy and Major Jackson, Deputy 
Adjutant and Quarter Master Generals, 
and to my personal Staff, 1 fee f very 
BtucU indebted for their indefatigable ex- 
ertions in carrying on the duties of the 


service, occasionally tinder every disad- 
vantage ; and I also beg leave to tiring 
to the notice of the suffrfeme Gpvc. n- 
rnent the name of Lieu tenant- Colonel 
Snow, Deputy Adjutant Genera) to thp 
Madras Division, whose ability, zeal, 
and activity I have - often had Occasion 
to reraatit. 

I cannot conclude without again ad* 
Verting to the high feeling winch, ani- 
mates every corps and every Soldier un- 
der my command. Their patience in 
frequently undergoing the greatest fa- 
tigue, marching over a country almost 
wholly under water, merits every praise, 
and th°ir intrepidity and valour when- 
ever the enemy can be found, cannot be 
sufficiently extolled. 

T liflVA 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, 

Brigadier General . 
Head-quartern, Rangoon , July 1 1,4824. 

General return of killed, wounded, 
and missing, of the troops composing 
the expedition under the command of 
Brigadier General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, K. C. B. serving against the do- 
minions of the King of Ava, from the 
16th of June to the 12th of July, 1824. 
Head-Quarters, Rangoon, July 12, 1824. 

21st June — Madras European Regi- 
ment — wounded : two rauk and file. 

24th June — 2d Battalion 10th Native 
Infantry — killed : one snbadar. 

1st July — His Majesty’s !3th Light 
Infantry — wounded : two rank and file. 

Ditto — His Majesty’s 38th Foot — 
wounded : one seijeant, and two rank 
and file— -one rank and file missing. 

Ditto 1st Battalion 22d Native Infan- 
try-wounded : one rank and file. 

3d July — His Majesty’s 4lst Foot- 
wounded : one serjeant and three rank 
and file. 

Ditto — 2d Battalion 8th Native Infan- 
try— killed : one Captain. Wounded : 
one rank and file. 

Ditto— 1st Battalion 9th Native In- 
fantry-wounded : three rank and file. 

5tU July.— Engineer’s Department— 
killed : one frank and file. 

Ditto. — »His Majesty’s 1 3th Light In- 
fantry — wounded t oue Captain, one Ser- 
jeant, and 15 frank and file. Killed; 
one rank and file. 

Ditto.— His Majesty’s 89fh' Regiment 
— kilted : one rank and file. Wound- 
ed : two rank and file. 

Ditto.— Madras European Regiment 
— killed : one rafik and fife. Wound- 
ed : two rank and file. ■ v 
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fcitto.— 1st Battalion Pioneers— 

wounded : four rank and file. ' 

8$ July.-— His Majesty's 13th Light 
Infahtry^wpunde^,: °0 e Captain, two 
corpofals, five rank and file, and one 
lascar.. Killed : two serjeunta. 

Ditto. — His Majesty’s 38th Foot- 
killed : two rank and file. Wounded : 
one sejjeani, one corporal, and 
rank and file. 

PittO. — His Majesty’s 41st Foot — 
wounded : five rank and file. 

Ditto.— His Majesty's 89th Regiment 
—bounded : three rank and file. * 

Ditto.-#! st Battalion 7th Native In- 
fantry — wounded : ohe rank and file. 

Ditto. — 1st Battalion Pioneers — 

wounded : two rank and file. 

Total*— Killed : one Captain, one Su- 
badar, one serjeant, and six rank anti 
file. Wounded : two Captains, four 
Serjeants, three corporals, sixty-six 
rank' file, and one lascar. Missing : 
one rauk and file. 

2d Battalion 8tli Native Infantry — 
name of officer killed : Captain G. H. 
Isaack. 

His Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry — 
name of officers wounded : Brevet Cap- 
tain Knox Barrett, severely, arm am- 
putated ; and Captain Johnson, severely 
and dangerously. 

(Signed) F. S. TIDY, Lt. Col. 1 ). J. O. 

By Command of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, 

GEORGE SWINTON, 

Secretary to Government. 

Gov. Gaz. 29th July. 

The Trade of Singapore. — Wc have 
the pleasure of laying before our readers 
the following statement, shewing the 
icsort of European and native shipping 
to the port of Singapore, for the pur- 
poses of trade or refreshment, from 
the end of December 1822 tp the 
beginning of January 1824. 

Tiue number of port clearances grant- 
ed to European vessels during this pe- 
riod amounted to 208. Of these 47 
cleared out &tr Hindustan — 42 for Ma- 
lacca and Penang— 48 for China— ?9 for 
Great Britain— 4 for Manilla— 3 foe 
Siam— 4 for Tringanu and Kalantan— 5 
for Borneo — 29 for Java — 6 for Suma- 
tran- 11 for Borneo, and 1 for New South 
Wales. The. tonnage of these vessels 
amounted to upwards of 7 3,000 tons j 
hut, as must be evident enough from the 
naturo and situation of .the place, many 
oi the vessels put in for. the convenience 
of brooding tpid watering only— others 


again traded to! a small extent — some 
took in a large jprtiou of their cargoes, 
and a few the wmole amount of the lad- 
ing. The placefindeed is so conveniently 
situated, from the facility of ingress ani| 
egress, that almost every ship that passes 
through the Straits of Malacca, toucbchy 
if for no other view than to obtain 
information. Indeed out of 424 vessels 
that passed^ and repassed the Straits of 
Malacca during the year 1823, we think 
that not more^than six or seven passed on 
without touching, and these were chiefly 
Dutch men of war. 

The next most important branch of 
trade is probably that of the Chinese 
junks of Canton andFokieu. In 1823 
these amounted to six in number, in 
all about 3000 tons. These junks im- 
port and export complete cargoes to 
and from Singapore only. 

The native trade from Siam amount- 
ed in 1823 to 34 junks, whicli may be 
considered equal to 12,000 tons. ’ The 
greater nuinoer of these import full 
cargoes, and carry away an equivalent. 
A few have traded previously at the 
ports of Java and Penang, and touch 
at Singapore to make up their cargoes. 

The native trade with Cochin China 
during the same period amounted to 27 
junks, and to about 4000 tons. Tim 
whole of these also (with the excep- 
tion of a very few to Malacca and Pe- 
nang) trade direct with Singapore alone. 

Tne trade of the Indian islanders with 
Singapore may be divided into the fol- 
lowing classes : — That of the Bugis — of 
the Borneans — the Samatraos — and that 
of the Malayans in our immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The whole of the port clea- 
rance throughout the yeai; on account 
of all these amounted to 1445 ; and in 
this enumeration, the same vessels are 
of necessity frequently included. Be- 
tween the port and every place within the 
Straits of Malacca, frequent iutercourse 
is kept up throughout the year ; and 
there, is for example, a class of vessels — 
the Prahu Pukat — which often make 
three voyages a month between Singa- 
pore and the Dutch settlement of Rhio, 
about 60 miles distant. The most im- 
portant branch of the trade . of the In- 
dian Archipelago is ^bat of the Bugis, 
who from their distance and the nature 
of the monsoons, make but one voyage 
throughout the year- In 1823 the Bugis 
prahsis of the different countries they in- 
habit,. which trade to Singapore, were 
not. less than 8Q in number, amounting 
to neatdy 3000 tons. The trade with 
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he>l*a|#;ofiBoraeo lipper 4t another 
considerable branch oflhcr island trade 
whichi* worth pwticulurizitws vft^ay 
aroomit to about i2& larfceprahw, op to 
a tonnage of about , lMMMo&s. The 
whole of the native .trade of the Archi- 
pelago to Singapore tnk^n together, (ex- 
clusive of the ephemeral trade of our 
iminediate piciuitvand 0 / the Straits of 
Malacca/ which is scarcely, capable of 
any estimate wl»ich would not mislead,) 
.may bo reckoned at 4500 tons annually.' 

The result of these different data show, 
that the whole amount qf shipping and 
vessels of all descriptions touching at 
Singapore for the purpose of trade, or 
fpr the convenience of wooding, water- 
ing, and refreshing, daring the year 1823, 
amounted to but little short of 100,000 
tqns,, 

' 0ur distant readers may be interested 
to.hjpow, that the spot which at present 
affords these advantages was, down to 
the year 1818, a haunt of pirates, that 
no European or native vessels ever vi- 
sited it, and that as late as the year 1810, 
the boats of his Majesty’s frigate Grey- 
hound ent out, and "recaptured from one 
oPthe most secure spots of the present 
harbour, an European vessel which had 
fallen into the hands of the pirates in 
question ! — Singapore Chronicle, June 1 0, 

fcangoon . — The gallant affairs con- 
tained lu the official despatches must 
have inspired the troops with fresh 
spirits, which had begun to droop a 
little from provisions not being over 
plenty. This scarcity, however, must 
have disappeared in a great measure, as 
the Virginia, the Prince of Wales’ cruiser, 
the Malabar, the Asia, and H. JM.’s 
ship" Alligator, had arrived previous to 
the sailing of the despatches. 

A feMr days after these successful ac- 
tions, the Burman’s made an attack on 
our shipping, by sending among them 40 
or 50 fire rafts ; and at the same time 
tit# made an attack on our land forces, 
in which they were defeated* while the 
rafts did ho damage Whatever. 

GcneraV Mac Bean's force took and de • 
strayed ten piccfes of very superior can- 
non, sonic bf WhiCb were brass. On the 
9tlf,lt was reported at Rangoon /that a 
deputation bad arrived from Ava to ne- 
gbetfttts with the British”; but the Bur- 
mans dine" represented ‘ps ’ not likely to 
BUmdiit, until they have again fete the 
fdtpe of our arms. Non£ of the letters 
of advancing lip the ffawaddy, and 
by iKnbe people ft is’ thought t<f he im- 
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ing in Calcutta had Wo experienced at 
R?ro|oou ; TeW hade^^dft, mad th^ce 
were very few deaths o cc&riorad fiy/it . 
The Carron , Heroine, And" tfcoeral 
Wood, were the only ships tanked of for 
Calcutta* " * 

Mr. Gibson, the late hmbassadqr, to 
Cochin China frota the government qf 
Ava, returned to Rangoon ’on the Vir- 
ginia from Penang. He is well acr 
qnainted with the country, its geogra- 
pjry, topography, add resources, and 
has lately executed a map of it. He 
affirms^ that in the dry tberp 

is an excellent Voad all the way to 
Ava; and from the circumstances before 
mentioned, he is expected to be of ve- 
ry great assistance iu our future opera- 
tions. The Virginia has also brought 
some native artificers, some boats, and 
Malays to man them. 

The above particulars are collected 
from all the accounts, official and other- 
wise, which have been made public; but 
the last paragraph of the official de- 
spatch must be peculiarly pleasing to 
every one who feels as he ought to do on 
the subject. It is as follows : — “ I can- 
not conclude without again adverting 
to the high feeling which animates evefy 
corps and every soldier under my com- 
mand. Their patience in frequently un- 
dergoing the greatest fatigue, marching 
over a country almost wholly under 
water, meritB every praise ; and their in- 
trepidity and, valour, whenever the enemy 
can be found, cannot be sufficiently ex- 
tolled.” — W. Mess. Aug. 1. 

Formidable bands of dacoits are said 
to exist between SJacca and the Presi- 
dency. On the 11th inst. when off 
Duckenburry, the leading Pufaar of the 
2nd division of gun-boats under Mr. 
Owen, was seized by not less than f>0 
men, who were proceeding to plunder 
her, but were deterred by the flotilla 
coming in sight, on which they made 
off, and were pursued some distance 
inland. The dacoits subsequently at- 
tacked some of the boats in the rear, 
but made off on the sepoys being brought 
against them. Five of the party q^ho 
attacked the Pwlvar were taken, and 
carried on to Dacca. , < 

Lieut. Col. Clarke, with the right wing 
of the 7th N. I. arrived at Datt* on 
the 21st ultimo, and the left wragnnder 
Captain Moody reached Benares on the 
12th, In progress to the same destina- 
tion. ' < 
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•A Nawab, named Ahmed Bukhsh, had 
been Invited by $Ir D. Ocliterlony to 
^»end a fe# days with him at' Delhi. 
One night as he was asleep, a man gain- 
edadimssion to his room, and gave' him 
a tremendous blow on the head, in re- 
peatitfg which his sword broke. The 
assassin escaped. The blow opened the 
Nawab’s skull, but he is fortunately re- 
covering. The assassin was so absurd as 
to keep his broken sword about him; and 
the circumstance having gained publicity, ' 
he was discovered, by this means, and 
the piece broken from his sword 'das 
found exactly to correspond. Ho ad- 
mitted his crime, but alleged that he had 
been hired to do so by a Raja who was 
inimical to {jie Nawab. The native pa 
pers state, that the assassin not being 
subject to the jurisdiction of the court of 
Delhi, Sir D. Ochterlony had resolved 
upon investigating the matter himself, 
and acting accordingly. 

Letters of the 23d ultimo from Chitta- 
gong state, that the Meriton Torch, 
Planet, and Cecilia, sailed the day before 
with troops for Clieduba, and that the 
Meriton, having on board the state pri- 
soner (the brother-in-law of the Raja of 
Tipperah,) is to proceed from thence to 
Calcutta. It was rumoured that the Bur- 
mans meditated an attack on the island. 
Lieut. Hotham proceeds in charge of the 
guns. Capt. Webb and Lieut. Brown pro- 
ceed to Clieduba on sick certificate, and 
from thence will return to Calcutta on 
the Cecilia. The Research returns to 
Chittagong, surveying the coast as she 
proceeds, and the other vessels remain 
at Clieduba. 

Letters from Chittagong, of the 25th 
nit. state, that all is qgiet in that quar- 
ter, but that hill fortification is going on 
rapidly. Every thing also Is quiet in 
Sylhet. — IF. Mas. Au%. 1, 

A letter from Nelloor, 16th July, states 
the loss of the brig Sarah, Capt. Cun- 
ningham, in Medda river. She bad had 
a long passage of 40 days, add been 
exposed to aupros of every description. 
Part of her cargo is saved, but is much 
damaged, — V\(d. > 

Supreme Court .- — The court met on 
Monday last, but in cuusequence of the 
illness of Sir A. Buller, and the gene- 
ral bad state of health, was adjourned 
until Monday next, (to-morrow.) — Hid. 

Bombay . — We are happy to learn , that 
the cholera has almost entirely disap- 


peared among tjltropeftns at this Presi- 
dency. The cases which now occur are 
chiefly those cjt natives, and the number 
of deaths has wary materially decreased 
by the las* weekly returns. 

By the arrival of the Ku Hay lee from 
Mocha, June 22d, the following infor- 
mation relative to the present state of 
Arabia and Upper Egypt has come to 
hand. % 

The communication between Mocha 
and Sena still continued to be blocked 
up by the Kahiles, the Imam (of Mus- 
cat ?) refusing to comply with their 
demands. This was extremely detri- 
mental to trade, the exports and im- 
ports being thus almost entirely pre- 
vented. 

The Turkish troops had been suc- 
cessful in their attempt upon Asseer ; 
and upon coming to terms with the re- 
fractory chief, the main body returned 
to Medina : upon this the insurrection 
renewed, and the Turkish force was again 
assembling at Camfida, where consider- 
able magazines of provisions and am- 
munition had arrived from Judd a. 

Since February, the country in the 
vicinity of Kosseir had been in a state of 
rebellion, in consequence of the tyranny 
of the Pacha of Egypt. The rebellion 
had been quelled, but the banditti ren- 
dered travelling very insecure, and it was 
feared would contiuuc to do so for some 
time. 

It was feared some time ago that 
Mocha would be taken bv the Turks. 
This fear bad in a great measure sub- 
sided, but still the event was not con- 
sidered as at all improbable. 

It was expected that the Greek war 
would be entirely entrusted to the Pacha 
of Egypt, and that 15,000 of his disci- 
plined troops would embark for the 
Morea at Alexandria, under Jbraham 
Pacha. 

The insurrection in Upper Egypt ap- 
pears to have been occasioned as fol- 
lows -lu March last, the followers of a 
deposed Sheikh of u village uearThches 
collected about 300 followers, and raised 
the staudard of revolt at a place Called 
fCarbac, He possessed considerable in- 
fluence, and was looted upon as a ki#d 
of prophet. In consequence of which he 
was Joined by about 15,000 men, a&ncd 
with pikes, old muskets, swords, and 
clubs. The Turkish force in the neigh- 
bourhood. which only constated of 
about 400 men, being, unable to make 
bead Jsgqjnst them, relocated to Genuoh, 
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where they had depots, and having gar- 
risoned it -with 800 meo| entrenched the 
town.' The insurgents,, in the mean 
time, over-run the country, and in a 
few days, 1 150 miles of country on the 
hanks of the Nile was in their possession. 
Osman Bey was at this time marching 
with 2000 disciplined Arabs to Sewnanr, 
and on hearing of the revolt, marched 
hack against them to Esnch. On the 
4th April, they had an engagement at 
firmentes, where the Bey’s troops de- 
feated their opponents, and killed about 
1000 of them. The Sheikh fled, and 
rejoined his forces at Genneh, where he 
made a stand, and gave himself out as a 
vizier appointed by the Sultan, whose 
seal he used. The Pacha offered his 
weight in gold for his apprehension, and 
promised pardon to his followers, if they 
would return home. Osman Bey scat 
information of his success to A timed 
Pacha, who had under him 1500 Turk- 
ish cavalry, 2000 infantry, and 30 gun- 
boats. The two chiefs attacked the re- 
bels together on the 6th April, and kil- 
led 2000 of them, while many were 
drowned in the river. The remainder 
fled to the desert, where the greater 
number of them perished. Abmcd Pa- 
cha afterwards marched over the coun- 
try, and restored tranquillity. 

During the insurrection, the commu- 
nication across the desert to Kossier 
was stopped, the Bedouias having joiu- 
ed the rebels. 

During the last week, a considerable 
quantity of rain has fallen ; and from the 
general appearance of the weather, it 
may be pronom ed that the regular 
monsoon has set In. 

The England, Capt. Reay, from this 
port, put into Table Bay with loss of 
rudder, fee. and having been repaired, 
was to sail for England on the 22nd 
April.— /<$»>/. 

Court of liunject Sing. — It is ascer- 
tained' from the Ukhbars of the 27th 
June, that Rnnjeet Sing left Vizirabad 
on the 21st ultimo, after granting a 
Kiielat of five pieces to the governor of 
Vizirabad district, and arrived at Lahore 
Fort On the 24th, under the usual salute 
of'guns frpm the' ramparts. The fol- 
lowing morning, after perusing the Pe- 
shawar newspaper, he despatched orders 
’ to the commander of Fort Attack and 
KbVrabad . * The troops to bo detached 
tO Peskawur, according to the proposal 
ofYaf mahomedKhan, for the 1 reinforce- 


ment of his army. The battalions un- 
der the command . Of Messrs, Jones ahd 
Walker were reviewed oh the 26th* 
the great satisfaction oF Runjeet Bin g, 
who, after viewing their military sci- 
ence, returned to the court, whdife he 
learnt from the Mooltan papers, that the 
cavalry, accompanied with Baboo Taj- 
singy succeeded in plundering one of the 
villages belonging to the estates of the 
Jutee tribe, and Snatched a large flock of 
cattle from them. — Jami Jahan JVuj»£, 
July 8. 

fiethi . — It was leartVt from Delhi pa- 
pers, that the person who stabbed Nawab 
Ahmed Bux Khan, and who escaped af- 
ter wounding the Nawab, was apprehend- 
ed at Alwor, where he was reported on 
the 1st July to Shalamai*** .where the 
Thanadur of Cashmere gate attended 
to take the deposition of the prisoner ; 
but he could not effect it, as _ General 
Ochterlony stated, that as the prisoner 
was not concerned with the criminal 
court of Delhi, it will be tried by him- 
self on the 6th July. General O, arrived 
in the house of Mr. Alexander from the 
Garden of Slialamar, under the usual 
salute. — Ibid. 

Qowalenr. — There was an alarming 
earthquake in Gownlcar, which continu- 
ed fur about 30 minutes, to the great 
confusion of the people, but without 
causing any damage. The heavy fall of 
rain of this weather seems very injurious 
for that country.- — Ibul. 

Suttee . — A letter received from Pooree 
states, that a woman destroyed herself 
in the burning pile of her husband at 
Pooree, going round it ouly once, in- 
stead of tlu'ice, which is the usual custom 
of that country. *The deceased husband 
of the woman was a respectable talook* 
dar, and had considerable landed pro- 
perty in the district of Cuttack : he was 
about 70 years old, and had been con- 
fined to his sick-bed for two years ; but 
two or three months previous to his death, 
he arrived at Pooree purposely to die, 
and hiB wife, about 60 years old, accom- 
panied him to the spot. The usual cus- 
tom of women burning at Pooree differs 
very much from that of Bengal. They 
dig a cave in the ground,' half * of 
which they fill with pile upon pile, upon 
which they lay down the corpse, and set 
fire to it. When the the pile -begins- to 
burn, the woman goes round it : three 
times, after which she throws herself into 
the burning pile. As soon as she is -found 
consumed and dead, the attendant^ lose 
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Ho time to put Out the fire, end takeout 
^jioth corpses frdm the cave, and burn 
. them separately an the different piles, 
provided close to the care for the oc- 
‘ ca&otiv' The son of the deceased pre- 
sents the remaining pieces of the bones 
of the deceased, which he throws in the 
river Ganges when convenient. The cu- 
i rious custom of these natives exists .only 

- in Pobree in burning the woman, and not 
/in -any other country in India. — Suma- 

char JJurjmn , July 24. s 

Lightning. — On the 10th July, at 
Khurdub, during a storm anjj rain, the 
lightning fell on the head of a stranger 
Standing under a tree on the side of the 

- road, where he was found dead. The 
Thanadar could not ascertain, on strict 
search, who the poor man was, aud from 
whence he came. — Ibid. 

- Freer.— The violent fever afflicts very 
much the inhabitants of Calcutta and the 
Villages adjacent to it, especially the na~ 
r tives of KidderpoVe, who are generally 
exposed to this epidemic, which has not 
been heard of to goch a prevailing de- 
gree for a long time ; but we are happy 
to Announce, that no lives are endan- 

- gered by the disease, which afflicts the 
people very severely only for two or 
three days. — Ibid. 

Robbery. — It is heard, that a merchant 
was going up to Moorshedabad on a 
' boat laden with copper and brass articles. 
He unfortunately stopped the boat at 
Balpokherea ghaut, where the guard- 
boat of the police approached, and terri- 
fied the 'owner by enquiring about the 
articles very strictly, and endeavoured 
■ to obtain the usual present. As the own- 
er refused to pay the present they asked 
i for, they entered the boat, and having 
looked over the whole articles, they went 
off about their business ; but at night, a 
band of robbers embarked on a boat rowed 
. op to the merchant’s, and having wound- 
ed the crew and the owner, carried away 
• all' the articles ; but on their departure, 
one of the merchant's boatmen marked 
' the villains' ‘.boat by the blow of a chop- 
per, .which facilitated the Thanadar on 
the following morning in finding out the 
gfeard-hoat to-be the bearer of the villains, 
in cpnseqtience of which he reported the 
• police men .of the. guard-boat to the 
magistrate. .but* we did not hear what 
sentence- was passed against the per- 
petratora of this criiiiQ.—-Sumbud Caw- 
mudy , July 20. 


Madras.-— pn Saturday the 3rd of Ju- 
ly, the Honourable the Governor visit- 
ed the college, fop the purpose of .ad- 
dressing tkffj gentlemen who had, been 
examined at, the close of the last 
half yearly term. On his arrival at the 
college, he was received by the Board of 
Superintendence, and by them conduct- 
ed to the College flail, where all the 
student^ attached to the institution, and 
several gentlemen holding high official 
situations, were assembled. The Ho- 
' nourable the Governor addressed the ju- 
nior civil servants present in nearly the 
following words : — 

Gentlemen, 

It gave me great pleasure to observe, 
by the Report of the College Committee, 
that the last examination has been cre- 
ditable to the institution. Two gentle- 
men, Messrs. Fraser and Babington, have 
entitled themselves to the honorary re- 
ward, and are ready to enter upon the 
public service. Three other gentlemen 
have obtained the second encrease ; two 
have obtained the first, and the remain- 
ing gentlemen _ who have been examined 
without obtaining the reward, acquitted 
themselves with great credit, and will, 1 
have no doubt, by perseverance, obtain 
in time the highest honours of the col- 
lege. 

Tbe junior civil servants of the Com- 
pany have a noble field before them. No 
men in the world have more powerful 
motives for studying with diligence; for 
there arc none who have the- prospect of 
a greater reward, and whose success 
depends so entirely upon themselves. 
The object of all your studies here is oue 
of the most important that can be ima- 
gined. It is, that you may become qua- 
lified to execute with benefit to the state 
the part which may hereafter fall to ypur 
lot in the administration of the affairs of 
the country. Language is but the means 
— the good government of the people is 
the great end -. and in promoting the at- 
tainment of this end, every civil servant 
has a share more or less considerable. 
For there is no office, however subordi- 
nate, in which the conduct of the person*. 

, 4 holding it has not some influence on the 
comfort of the people, and tlterepnta-, 
tjoja of the Government. , « , 

The advantage of knowing the cqim- * 
try language is not merely tbal .it,. will 
enable you to carry on the public busi- 
nt^| with greater facility, but that by sen- 
denng yon more intimately acquainted 
wkh the people, it . will, dispose you to 
thinkanore favourably of them— to re* 






linquisU some of those prejudices w!iich 
we sr 4tU at first liable ta feel tfespectiug 
then). , The more you feel fin^anXlous 
contra in their prosper^ yV 'tiW mofty 
likely you will be to -digciwrgeyour dn- 
tyto wards thenacwith zehl and Imcienby, 
am} the more likelythwy will be to- rfe- 
tujru, the benefit With gratitude and rd- 
tacfonentf, . i 

In every situation, itis lvest r to think 
well of the people placed unde? our au- 
thority. ’iThere is jio danger that this 
feeding wil l „be carried too fer; and even 
if ft'SnhttJd,, error op this side is safer 
thanton 'the other. It is * -strong argu- 
ment in fhvpur of the general good qua 
lities of the natives, that those who have 
lived iortges^ arqqngst them, have usu- 
ally thBhglit th^ most - highly* of them. 

I trust tttmfc' you ^wHl - all hereafter see 
the justice' of t^s opinion, and tin) pro- 
priety or feting. ppoo it ; for in almost 
every country, but rapes particularly in 
this^ the £obd will of .the people is tlte 
strongest support of. the Government. 

Public Qrpariinent.-r-ThQ Honourable 
the GoVernor'nn ^Council has much sa- 
tisfaction in publishing for general in- 
formation, the following extracts from 
the Report ojf the Board of Superintend- 
ence*pn the half yearly general ex- 
amination lately held at the College. 

Extract /toy* a Report of the Board of 

Superintendence for the College , dated 


, * / ku F J*** r Hifc- 

dooilahep -pap«r mp ^agljgh^wjib per- 
fect tmVreqtpeas. ^ ^ i 

Hi? version mto Rfndqoatarictf wa&tdsa * 
ren^irkahly wqlj perfonwxk; v the atyls ta 
easy abd idiomatic, and many a£ the »»* v 
tent** are marked i by * jqdiQiansjf 1 - .it 
of #ords. He ?ead off hand, a ndjttatislat-* T 
ed with facility, a J}indpost*uee paper lof 1 
i node rat? difficulty* and ponmasa with* l 
fluency, and oprrqfetnm of prunuacla- > 
tion. j 

Mr. tyabiqgtoa translated a paper of J 
com .(Jerabte difficulty from Persian mto 
Englwh, without a single omission or erv 
ror, and r vfyh the greatest facility, Ills 
translation from English mto Persian 
whs perfectly idiomatic throughout, and 
gave the full sense of the original, which 
contained several difficult passages.' He 
reads and converses with fluency, '■and 
his pronuniation is very correct. 

We consider Mr, Fraser and Mr. Bab* 
ington to he fully qualified to enter an 
the duties of the public service, and to 
have respectively established their claims 
to the honorary reward of 3500 rupees, 
which we recommend may be conferred 
upon them. 

We are of opinion, that Mr. Neave, 
Mr. Onslow, and Mr. Walker, have esta- 
blished their claims to the highest rate 
of college allowances, which we accord- 
ingly beg to recommend may be granted 
to them. 

Fori St. Oeoi ge, 6th July, 1821. 


Mw ■Fraser’s - translation of a difficult 
Telngoo paper into English is a highly 
creditable performance. The very few 
errors tte6 nfcnlhs occur in passages of 
com pi ientedcohis true tion, and are not 
material' to* the sense of the Original. 
His translation from English into Telu- 
goo, irisfeh ttf the tnore difficult task, and 
a chief' 1 test of the student’s acquire- 
ments; Evince# « superior knowledge of 
the laftgbKgev a» extensive ACqalntance 
with Us words, r and an excellent undcr- 
standing- Of its *‘idfbtn artd construction. 
Mr. F*«»erfepMks extremely well, and 
reads offifetdb fetters jffith a good under - 
Und'mg’Ofthcif meaning: / t ' 

Mr^ 'Baf^OgfohPs^rtttislation frotq Ter 


• .ransUtiod-frdm Edglfeli intp .Tejugoo 
proveahlm-tk> po^«s' grounded 

knowledge 1 , , 

He speaks it #flli eontdderabieflnency, 
but beift^tftfwMlodth&da/of eiajviii; 
.tion, did pot »*«»'. 
papers 'J ■ ' 


Published by order of the Honorable 
the Governor iu Council, 

J. M Macleod, Sec . to Govt. 
Gout. Gazette Extra, July 15. 


The following anecdote is Curious, 
inasmuch as it shews ,tke ignorance , of 
the Rurmans in matters, connected with 
European warfare. A wounded Burman * 
was taken prisoner in one of the recent 
affairs with the enemy, whose leg. was so* 
shattered, that it was deemed necessary 
to amputate it. The Operation was ac- 
cordingly performed, and npoa Us com- 
pletion,,. he asked the surgeon when his 
other leg apd hi* were to h® 

off, thinking, no doqbt, that his leg. had 
been cut off in pursuance of the mode hv 
which,, the EugUsh are in .the habit -o£, 
treating then* prisoners. It is supposed 
that an impyessiopof this kmd hfw beeht 
encouraged by thel$urraangoXaimtneuV 
and hap caused jth* desertion. ofclfae; 
lages in tke me^hboui^oodof diangoott* 
*ps well a? of that town itself*..-: ■* >- 




* A ‘of self murder 

took ptoat^W-eh, cm tfte\Sd’Ttf£ 
Tflfe widow of a Brahmin, Who had died 
tliejaatfw^ay;* 4 Wl/h , Vr 

deceased fuisbrtrid. He was about 4Q 
yearrioldy and 8h« abO^t 35; r and thpic 
reauficace?waa v, aft(iift four cbssfrpm Poo- 
re»,». wJorithteb *hdy ' Had ; gorfe to attend 
tha.Rutji Jattra. TWrimti had afalhey 
livings aged' ttbh'nt 80 years, ^ daughter 
about 18 i and a soil aboilt 16*, on the last 
of whom devolved tin: horrid task of 
setting fire: to tlio p5r!e ori which his living 
mother was to be consumed 1 A pit Was 
dugabout six feet deep, of a circular 
form'; and its diameter was equal* to its 
depth. -The wood was brought on the 
heads of mala and female coolies, who 
were charged by Mr. Bampton and two 
other 4 European gentlemen with being 
accessory , to the murder * to which they 
replied, “ that they worked for money, 
and did- this 4 as they did other work, be- 
cause they were paM for it.” The pit 
being finished, some water of a dark co- 
lour was sprinkled on the edge Of the pit, 
aiul to about one-third of its depth. 
Some pieces of wood were now arranged 
in the pit, and soon afterwards the dead 
man was brought on a bier made of 
bamboos, wrapped up in a quilt and a 
mat, and carried by four Brahmins, 
preceded by a fifth, who carried the 
fire for igniting the pile. The man was 
placed in a sitting posture, resting with 
his hack against the side. The- three 
gentlemen who were present used every 
exertion to prevent the woman from 
sacrificing, herself, but in vain. Argu- 
ments and entreaties were addressed to 
her, and she was assured of a sufficient 
competence for life, if she would refrain 
from, the self murder she contemplated. 
But arguments, entreaties, and pro- 
mises were equally ineffectual ; she 
asserted that aha did not want money, 
and laughing at the arguments made 
use of, proceeded to circumambulate the 
pile, with- as firm a step as anyone who 
accompanied her;- Having completed the 
circle, she Wared her band, find without 
hurry or hesitation jumped into the fire, 
which Jotdpreviously been krndled. 

Th&. drums beat?,' a loud shout tent 
the aw, vhnd aft *was coufasi off kite 
a depce seboke intermingled With dame 
burst >#«un ' theu pit* When the lire 
clearadritseifj she wos discovered kneel- 
ing download ^slttittgMi - her Heelsi, 
sometimes* -tohving bW ; body gently- 
back^SBda^iWiaVfoyw^WS. length' 
she partially rqse/bhf frH'forwmdwuh 


. . , i , - | 1 - ’ 1 

herhead against? thohidd of the 6it f the 
motion of ihef, head / iff this rieW posi- • 1 
indicated' Amkaj afid sh^ continued 
to iiye' only ayuufcj two or thr&e minutes 1 
longer. The- bodies * were taken but of 
the pit before they were quite' consumed, 1 
by putting ropes rppnft:»hei^ necks/ and 
were then totally consumed on separate ' 
piles. — W, Mete. 8. . 

* Accounts have been received* 9/ 
Mr. Moorcroft, dated from Peshawur 
the 15th April, fie had been detain* 
ed for some time in Cashmere by 
Rimjeet Singh, but left that couptvy in 
August 1823. Iti passing through the 
Khuttuk country, ari attempt' was made - 
to cut him off by the chief of that quar- 
ter, at the head of '700 1 Afghans. Air. 
Moorcroft succeeded in putting them to 
flight, and arrived safely at Peshawur. 
Here he was Well received, and gained 
•some information relative to a breed’ of 
horses, which it is supposed might be in- 
troduced with success into the Company’s 
stud. Preparations were being made to 
enable him to proceed in a week or two 
to Cabul. — Ibid. 


Supreme Court .— Ou the opening of 
the court on Monday morning, John 
Pearson, Esq. was sworn in as Advocate 
General, and C. Prinsep, Esq. as a Bar- 
ruter in the Supreme Court, and took 
their seats accordingly. Afterwards the 
court again adjourned for another fort-' 
night. — Ibid. 


Madras.— C apt. F. Mauntford, Pepu- 
ty Surveyor General of .fodm, died on 
the 11th July. fl e entered the., service 
without having qne friend, upon whose 
interest he could rejy for advancement.! 
and by a rare merit, and a diligent and 
underrating discharge ojf his public do.-, 
ties, he raised himself to the important . 
station which he held at his, death,,. In ‘ 
his short career through the service, he . 
invariably acquired the esteem and friend- 
ship of bis associates, and the approba- • 
tipn of his superiors. He wgs Secrete: . 
ry to the Literary and Scbool-Book.So- v 
-cietieSj. both of which aitu^tiang . by qil - , 
ed in thp . most creditable /wanner,, and 
obtained their repeated thapts, .for the 
zqal mvariably displayed-hy torn .for. the 

b W 

Wdl be difficult to wpply ^ *la*Mtt , 

t in wluehhg r fopk an acVve^, vV , ,a. 

Bombay — A letter front Kaira of the* 
1st July, mentions, “ that whilst one part 
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of the cantonments at that. place have 
been severely visited by sickness* the 
0 tiler has hitherto. comparatively, entire- 
ly escaped. The old camp* ii^ which. was 
a troop of horse artillery,, a native re- 
giment, detachment, and staff, has had no 
illness of moment in it, while in the can- 
tonment of H. M.’s 4th Dragoons, seve- 
ral officers have died and. been unwell, 
while the hospital hast been very full, 
thus affording a convincing proof of the 
low and' unhealthy situation of the dra- 
goon lines at Ruttonpore. The indis- 
position which now exists is attributa- 
ble to the absence of a good heavy fall 
of rain. 'The heat in April and May was 
lessened by southerly winds, and the hot 
season was altogether cooler than usual. 
ISie monsoon commenced on the 4th 
'June, hat the absence of rain has left the 
atmosphere more like what is usually felt 
in October than in June, and the return 
of the monsoon is anxiously expected, as 
with it is expected the return of salu- 
brity.- • - 

Letters from Surat state, that the 
cholera had visited that city with much 
severity for a few days, and that in one 
day 120 natives died of it within the 
walls. A fall of rain, however, arrested 
its progress, and it has now almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

There has been a considerable fall of 
rain in Candeish, and in many parts of 
the Deccan, which has been of great 
service to the operations -of husbandry 
in those quarters. 

It is finally arranged, that Mhow 
and Asseergliur are to be occupied by 
Bombay troops, and Sholapore by tliose 
of Madras, and the exchange is to take 
place towards the end of the year.— W. 
Alms. Aug. 15. 

Calcutta . — Nothing of any importance 
has transpired from Rangoon since our 
last, and very little from any part of the 
eastern frontier. It appears, however, 
that the sitiuation occupied by the force 
under Col. Inoes at Jattrapore, having 
proved to be very unhealthy, it had drop- 
ped down the river, and taken up a higher 
and lonore healthy position for the j*e- 
.matador of the rains in the vicinity of Bud- 
dc*rpor&. The ftriit division of gun-boats 
under Mr. Keyrner had joined the Co- 
lonel's force, and the enemy of late had 
jmt left the hills, nor gone on marauding 
parties so frequently as heretofore Oar 
-troops are in high spirits. And ' complain 
of no privation, > except that of being 
kept from the enemy by the heavy rains 
and the state of the country. The num- 
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.bet! of the enemy In, apdahouti Telaoyu 
is said tp bp nearjy 80,00.. ... f „ 

Wjth regard to the Chittagong fron- 
tier, H appears from the. repor £ some 
natives, that the Burmwuj have evacuated 
Ramoo and RutnappUung. . The govern- 
ment Gazette gives the following account 
of this circumstance Eighteen natives 
having reached the Bukhalee river; met 
with a Mug woman, Who on being asked 
why no Bur mans were about the place, 
replied, that they h^d all fled from Ra- 
n*oo. The party crossed ip a boat, and 
went into the fort, where they found the 
fires burning, and the food ready dressed, 
but did not see a single man. They en- 
tered several houses, which, were alf de- 
serted. Two of the party went to the 
southward towards Rutnapallung, to 
look after some of their Mussulman 
ryots, but they saw no one. They went 
to the eastward, and on returning, re- 
ported that the Barmans must have re- 
tired by the road over the Sonaehary or 
Muglutumy hill. There were many 
broken dhows and digging tools scatter- 
ed about the fort, but no other weapons. 
These particulars are corroborated by 
other persons, who had also visited the 
stockade at Ramoo. 

The most probable cause of the eva- 
cuation of Ramoo by the Barmans is the 
alarm excited at the court of Ava by the 
failure of the grand attempt to drive our 
army into the sea on the 1st July, and 
the overthrow of the Burinan troops 
on the 8th. Ou the receipt of these ac- 
counts, nothing is more likely than that 
an immediate order for the recall of the 
Burmau force from Ramoo and Arracau 
would be issued- for the purpose of their 
proceeding to tne assistance of the ar- 
mies opposed to us at Rangoon. We 
know that the Burrnan force at Rangoon 
were badly armed, and that the force at 
Ramoo was more efficient in that re- 
spect. 

Such is the account given in (be Go- 
verment Gazette* and the following ad- 
ditional particulars are extracted from 
private letters on the same subject* The 
. Borman force at Ramoo originally .con- 
sisted of 14,000 men K vvhich jjumherwes 
latterly reduced to 7 or 8Q00< JFro/n 
information received from. the JM-ug 
woman before referred u>, it seems-tUat 
on the 2d. Aug. in thp evening, 4he Ra- 
mop force received, orders from j the Bah- 
doolah to proceed instantly . to defend 
.their capital. At, the ,da*fn oftthojfol- 
lowing day they set out, leaving «very 
thing in the situation before described* 
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Two Mussulmans were found murdered, 
» anil about 70Q maunds of grain were 
left in thestOcfcade. ' It ^reported that 
Cftujtiinal has also been evaculated. 

A report was in circulation! on Friday, 
that Ms Bdrman Majesty had been be* 
headed, but little reliance can be placed 
on it.— IF. Mas. Aug. 14. 


letters from Bhopal pore mention 
that a spirited action took place on the 
24th ultimo between a detachment under 
Cnpt. Dewal of the 60th N. I. and the 
adherents of HooJtur Chyn Singh, the 
ex-chief. of Nursinghur, who was killed, 
together with 80 of his followers, while 
on our side only a subadar, a lihvildar, 
and six sepoys were wounded. 

Mr. Muspratt has succeeded the late 
Sir T. Reid in the direction. The num- 
bers were as follow. Mr. Muspratt, 752; 
Mr. Tucker, (>84 ; Sir R. Farquhar, 398. 
Mr. Elphinstone, the director, was like- 
wise dead. 

A treaty has been concluded between 
the English Government and that of Hol- 
land, by which the former agrees to cede 
to the latter all her possessions in Ben- 
coolen, and she is in return to receive 
from the Dutch all their continental pos- 
sessions in India. A copy of the treaty is 
said to have reached Calcutta. — Ibid. 

Ramoo .—' The following particulars 
respecting the stockades at Ramoo have 
been received from a party from the Ves- 
tal cruizer, who visited it on the 10th 
instant. 

The. stockades, three in number, arc 
very strongly built, and about one mile 
sqpare. In the centre is a high mound, 
erected as a place of lc*k out, and for the 
Burmese officers to retire to, as they had 
not spared any trouble to make them- 
selves comfortable.— There are sufficient 
barracks within each stockade for ftie 
accommodation of 10,000 men; but from 
the horrid stench inside, it would be im- 
possible for any of our troops to re- 
main there during thgvains. The houses 
ate perfect! yd ry, and very well built. 
They could not have had less than 20,000 
men',' to have built the three stockades 
attdimuses 111 so short a time. They ap- 
pear to bitvegOheaway m a great hurry, 
leading their shoes behind them, and a 
great quantity of rice and paddy. A 
goldeb ehatta' also was found by one of 
the patty; and is now in his possession . 

An account of the retreat of the Bur- 
in roebhs been obtained from a Mug, 


who was a prisoner in their camp, 
and contrived t(J make his escape, in 
the neighbourhood of Tek Naaf. Ha 
states, that the Jtajah of Arracan, aud 
two Sirdars frepn Ava, evacuated their 
respective $ stockades, and proceeded 
without halting, by Rutna Pullung to 
the sha beach, as- for as .Burdeel, near 
Tek Naaf. The Mug, although in fefct 
ters, with a collar of iron round his neck, 
contrived to get away while the Burmese 
were asleep. He heard them say that 
a their retreat was in consequence of an 
order from the king, the English having 
taken Rangoon, aud attacked other parts 
of the country.— Gov. Gaz. Aug. 16, . 

The Court of Directors have sanc- 
tioned the grant of furloughs to New 
South Wales, to officers who may desire 
to proceed thither, in preference to mak- 
ing a voyage to Europe. Any individual 
availing himself of this indulgence, and 
failing to return to Bengal within the 
period of three years, (computed from 
the date of the pilot’s quitting the ves- 
sel on which he may proceed,) is to be 
considered as haring relinquished the 
service. Our above named friends will 
of course perceive, that it will be neces- 
sary for officers accepting this alterna- 
tive to request that the Presidency 
Paymaster may be authorised to pay their 
furlough allowances to their agent&sn 
Calcutta. This intelligence must, we 
think, needs please all who now for the 
first time receive it, and who are con- 
cerned in the new and liberal arrange- 
ment which it makes known. 


We understand that Sir W. -Congreve 
has printed a pamphlet with the follow- 
ing long title : “ An Appeal - from Sir 
William Congreve, Bart, to the Court 
of Directors of the Hon. East India 
Company, respecting the employment 
of an officer a Captain Par! by,'} in the 
manufacture of the Congreve rockets in 
India, without any arrangement witb Sir 
W. Congreve, and contrary to the deci- 
sion on tlmt subject in 1817, and to the 
orders of the Government in 1 India at the 
time ; on the faith of which Sir W. Coo* 
greve was induced to establish Rocket 
Works, at a very considerable expense, 
- for the supply or the* East India Com- 
pany from this > country." This appeal 
contains a variety of document*, state- 
ments, and calculations, to prove the ex- 
traordinary powers of the rocket, as 
compared with artillery, as well as its 
economy and durability : shewing also. 
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S ^unpU^ tuto be tp^smUted froi* 
B»d ftt ft mUdi Jem ex^ente than 
can be prepared in'uidip. 

*Mr. rulkidtqp* the ntv ^dt^nof of 
Penang, proceeds from Madras da the H 
O. & Fairly Tlu» ship fogt uqr #n*en 
iha*i, m uQ top mast, and foife top g»Raqt 
mast in a squall off the Cape OffTrini- 
did, *He leU'ttir with three frigates, calling 
themselves Portuguese, whp, without 
ceremony, fired at tier The shot sti tick 
ohe 6f the mixen chain plates, and 
lodged In the side They then tun up, 
and hailed her, and sent an officer on 
Hoard to ape! hgwe, saving that oiders 
had been pm u not to shoot tbegun 1 
OktUhgtfttg — t>tf test letter fiom 
Chttchgong mentions, 4 * that Lieutenant 
©&y, Commander of the Honourable 
ftdrnpftnV'8 crotser Vestal, had detached 
ajterty from ins ship, uadei a European 
onicfer, to ascertain the truth of the re- 
pot! of tlte Burmese having rau rated 
JfVorft Rain 00. I>ei y account iew n ed 
hy the party after tending being confirm 
atoryof the repot t, they proceeded on 
to Ramon, and found that the whole of 
the tatkn/t atoekbdcs had been evacu- 
ated. In the gre it stockade tew articles 
<fTat*y Value t cammed) hut some of the 
rififtpr ones oh the ncighbouung hill 
cbntamed a considerable <pwntit\ ofiice, 
paddy, &c Tile party likewise su<. need- 
ed ta finding (lie cart luges of the two six- 
pouitdet a raptured by the enemy in the 
action with the late Capr N a ton’s detach- 
ment, but had not discover* d the two 
gilds in thete first search iioin a nu 
the who had been carried oft by the 
endtafy, Imtc mtiived to make his escape 
daring the contusion, consequent on 
thefts crbteiug thdNaasf, it was ascertain- 
ed, that after fbc receipt of a communt- 
idtioa from the Bnndoola, orders were 
issued for the immediate return of th« 
defachructtt to thew own country, and 
that the enemy did aot-halt even for a 
moment Until they reached the banks of 
tbftNaaf”— IT Aug 2d. 


Suttee* —A fe o' days age, DhrgadosS 
Mookerjfce, the grandson of Dewan 
Gokulchund GhosaF, dl&Mtt KidctetpOre, 

He was 30 y»fM age. Hm widow 
destroyed herself -fifi the burning pUeof 
the deceased, withttet the least hesitati- 
on -~3umbad (titomuefy, 7th Auguet, 

1 Multan —The tfkhb&rs states that Ba- 
boo TeJ Sing, the Governor of Mutest*, 
on hearing of the oppressive' conduct of 


the cavalry of the Jute 
pQ&dfi^fsOhe’ 

iiij^to^" 

t aefted a bit? 
guns, and 1*30 $ 
oerety. 
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Pgikaunfrt—ifjur M»kow*d u 
governor of Peshswur, 
at qight, attached |h« gpfvntqr 
v alley Chowpanoo* who, fig i 

bard battle, retried hom,\k% fifld V* , 
200 of his cavalry, Yf f Mfthnuwb l>U0j* 
celled in getting possession of tW s#h. 
mbs of the valley, ajad settled with Jmfi 
zemmdiys, of that country. J£ ten, pub 7 
lie report, that the governor of thy vof- 
tey proceeded towards thq court of Wa- 
wab Purdil Khan — /bid. , 


Rangoon —Intelligence from Rangoon 
of the 2 b tb July, on which we cau depend, 
states, that the pi i nee ot Lapawuddy had 
armed at Deoadpo with about 2 O,O 0 m 
men, and was raising the country ffr mats* 
to attack us He had ordered his arrival 
to be kept a profound secret, lest the 
tenor of hrt name should laddie US to 
tun away A general attack on our 
lims «hs said to bo fitruly resolved on. 
The Woongee, who had been opposed 
to us, w is returning to live in disgrace} 
an 1 on lus endeavouring to dissuade the 
prime from undertaking opt rations un- 
til u (Ur the raiua, he was loaded with 
110ns, and placed in the most rigorous 
« onhueinent The king of A* a, it was 
said, bad left lus capital, and taken life 
commaod of a camp formed in the up- 
per provinces The Burmese are re* 
presented, bj some prisoners, to be Id 
the greatest distress for provisions, ftiiu 
the utmost reluctance prevails aroppgjjt 
them to encounter our troops. 

Wo understand that Major Cunning to 
coming back to Bengal, on account of 
indisposition — Govt Ga*. Aug. 2 ^ 


Che dub a — The Research, Torch, O- 
rilfri, Henry Mettliqb, and ( Planet, had 
safely arrived at Cneduba, with the ’‘de- 
tachment ofKdropeftrt Artillery, two she- 
pdrnidtfte, ’ ahd two five and oaJf indb 
bo wither*, aha thrbe cpmpaifisbotf fills 
| 0 $li Regiment, togetlier with Caw#is- 
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was to seite ft f* von ruble opportunity of 


.Cited 


ImSm ao .Chedfelfifera and carrying off 

tbr MMl^p <3& .^faftfeof 

thd/^bSfira&dflifeS!! dflfoW^Whs too much 
ft* &&’' mfpi' dMgttt Hafttlh^s 
IblNm jf tideadlhg ‘ t«» 1 recoiittoi- 

trtrtnjMNUt of the *mmf, and ft Few 
deurSoHshedtite' stockade, 
nUff'dlSNf&ed' the 'Burmese force inmll 
dirt effous . , "Tfrtr result is said to have 
ffofortd' ibn fideffce among thevnativea, 

«iift the Viftagefs **rtr J nov occupied in 
cfimvfttih^4heft i grounds, contented and 
happy. ' 


*Tfte fBlfd'wiftg copies of despatches 
from brigadier General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. C. B. and K. C. T. S. 
Commanding tlie British Forces at Ran- 
goon, are published for general informa- 
tion.^ 

. To fiftOAGB Swinton, Esq, 

Secy. to . Qwt. Secret and Poti- 
ftcul Department, fyc. fyc. Sfc. 

' ' ' Fort William.- 

Slu, 

I am no# enabled to Inform you, from 
Information received from deserters, and 
through other sources which can be re- 
lied on, that the' loss Of the enemy in the 
action of the 8th instant Was much more 
Severe, and its consequences much more 
ffttal fthd disastrous, than I could at the 
time Have formed any idea of. Hid n um - 
her* of killed very ranch exceeds that 
fttated iu my despatch of the 1 1th. in- 
stant, and great numbers have since died 
of their wounds in* the jungle. AU ac- 
counts agTiie, and I liive no longer a 
doubt Of the fact, that Soomba WoOftg- 
hee, idlird mluteter of the empire, ) a 
Woondock, and two other chiefs of the 
first eteas, wer&asaoog the Mu .and 
the troops, deprived m thek’tea^eWj figye 

-Gi.-j. 1 aL Aa#l in onnmcihB +a 


■iugWitfi sevens. thoasauq q»*t*. 

SwJfiS&salw 


spot, proceemh^myftfetfi{mfi > sik hundred 

w« 

m .iw^whqle cOurse neMiV pahulef to, 
4m «qf feWaiteSSifS the road 

elto^Sfef^ — c ^ tnn ## JMW- 

Tim inundated state of the , cqumftjt 
precluded #11 possibility of. proceeding to 
any groat' distance. withtbe troops., by 

* land v and having advaaced rapidly up 
the creek ia the Diana steam-boat# f 
did not hear of the impassable • state of 
the country, and consequent return of 
the lam$$colunro to their quarters till 
the following day, when I had reached 
the point. Where! intended to co -opemte* 
or act id concert, as circuuudarice&inight 
require. In our. progress Up, iqtne 
small parties of the enemy werefepift 
flying towards the jopgtesviu evident 
dread and coustemmen.^withaut firing, 
a shot at us, or we at them } we aliH* 
passed several villages visited for .tte 
first time by our troops, from $&co Qtt 
which I had the pleasure of featuring to 
their homes some Rangoon femniqt 
found in the extreme . of wretched upea 
and misery we could distinotly ohserva 
there were some armed meq in thp vil- 
lages, who apparently connived at their, 
escape, and who, it may be prcstirned, wiU 
remain in arms only untilan opportunity, 
offers of providing for the. safety, of 
their wives and families, j it was ncR to 
be expected tliat a people unacquainted 
with the customs and. manners of the 
civilized nations of $&ufope, should on 
our first approach, have placed unli- 
mited confidence in us. At tall the yiU 
lages the greater part ofjtbo inhabiUots 
fled" from their houseafjfo the Adds# 
where they remained as spectators £ hut 
at each we found a few ituso left to con-' 
verse with its, and receive every assur- 
ance 1 could give them *rf safety and 
protuetteUyif they remained, quietly at 
their homes. Oa our return yesterday 
to quarters, 1 had the satisfaction of 
fttotpg some of these villages ttycjtly 
inhabited, the people quite at tMr rase, 
#nd saluting u» as wer^afts^d t 7 *' 

Although thhMRcbedUfou^ upon^ whleh 
I was out for three t»ye» hasy termlouied 
differently from what F intended,. ifoali 
confident itfueh good .udlWfeauiJMt feorn Ru 
The favourable impression made shall 
bo.mtl!feft!t*d .to tbpt^rXvptuiQ^t ^ my 
pesrur^and happy ^wjpi i |e^ 

hUamJatbft •*>$$> *»«*¥& % |bft 
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in view can be attained «by kindness and 
meroy. . . . • , , 

' I have, Ac, Ac. , 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, 

Brigadier General 

Head Quarters, Rangoon,\ -■ ^ ^ 
2‘2nd July, 1824. J 

To Geo RG is Swinton, Ess. 

' Secy. ,to Govt, Secret an£ Political 
Department, 6{c, Ofc. Sfc. 

Fort William. 

Sir, 

Being informed that the governor of 
Syriam had assembled a force on the 
hanks of the I*egue, or $yr&m river, 
ana bad ordered the whole conscription 
of the district to repair without delay to 
the pj|ace of rendezvous, for the purpose 
of wish lug and defending a large field 
work, which was to command the river 
and protect the surrounding country; 
although aware that few had obeyed the 
summons, 1 determined upon dislodging 
the enemy, and for that purpose I yes- 
terday ’morning proceeded up the Syriam 
river withihree hundred Europeans, and 
an equal number of Native Infantry, 
tbe wjiplc under the command of acting 
Brigadier Smelt. Upon approaching the 
landing-place leading to the Town Fa • 
goda of Syriam, I observed the old Por- 
tuguese Fort, long concealed from view 
by trees and overgrown brushwood, 
cleared jmd scraped, where the old wall 
bad fallen down, and from fifteen to 
twenty feet high : upon this the enemy 
had raised a parapet, and suspended 
huge logs of wood on the outside, in- 
tended to be cut away during the assault, 
and tp carry the assailants before them 
in thedeseenh# 

;Tbo troops landed under the fire of 
the Penang Government brig Jesse, and 
the Powerful sloop employed as a, mor* 
tali vessel ; gad the advanced party 
moved on until Stopped bya deep, im- 
passable Nulla, the bridge over which 
had been destroyed, and tlireatened to 
check our progress ; , but the difficulty 
was speedily amoved, and a very. tolera- 
ble bridge - constructed, by Captain 
Marryat and part of the officers and 
crew of hi? Mbfiesty's.sbip Larne. Tbe 
enemy’s fire' from musquetry and artil- 
lery was even unusually feeble and con* 
temptibld, and they abandoned the place 
with the utmost precipitation when the 
troops moved forward to the RtfAck, 
leaving behind them eight pieces of gpod 
artUlery*. • - - •* v* *. 


X next directed Lieutenant Colonel 
Kelly, of thej^adraf B#gim$nt, 

to proceed with part -q/ the force to «ke 
Syriam Pagoda, which * was informed 
w%$ also occupied by .about three b»>ndred 
men. Hie Lieutpqajat Colonel, qr arriv- 
ing at the.Pagpqa, JoUnd the etumy in- 
clined to ddspute tna possession of thpir 
almost inpregoable post $ but they lost 
confidence while the troops were ascend- 
ing the long Sight of steps leading up ip 
i the Pagoda, aha fled )U the utuvQSt eon- 
fusion, leaving four Pieces of artillery, 
and a great quantity ot powder. 

Although in these affairs the enemy 
afforded little opportunity for displaying 
the discipline and gallantry of the troops, 
their usual feeliug and ardour were by no 
means less conspicuous ; and I had every 
reason to be satisfied with the arrange- 
ments of Brigadier Smelt and Lieute- 
nant Colonel Kelly, in conducting the 
different attacks. 

From Captain Marryat and the officers 
of his Majesty's navy, I ever receive the 
most prompt and cordial co-opcration. 

1 have, Ac. 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, 

Brigadier General. 
Head-Quarters , Rangoon , > 

5 tk August, 1824. J 

By Command of the Right Honorable 
the Governor General in Council, 

GEO. SWINTON, 
Seq. to the Govt . 

BIRTHS. 

At Calcutta, on the 9th June, at the 
house of J. O'B. Tandy, Esq. Mrs. Gabb, 
relict of the late Captain Gabb, 34 th 
Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on, the 9 th June, Mrs. 
C. M. Hollingbery, of a son. 

At bis house in Chowringhee^ on the 
13tb June, the lady of S. Fraser, Esq. 
of the civil service, of a son. 

At Almorab, on the 4th March last, 
the lady of Brevet Captain J. Manson, 
of a son. 

At Pum Pum, or the 25th June, the 
lady of Lieutenant Vanrenen, of Artille- 
ry, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 20th June, the 
lady of G. M&ckiUpfU Esq. of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 16th June*, the lady 
of J. J. Hogg, Esq, of a daughter. * 

At Calcutta, on the 21st June, Mr?/ 
F. Bpezult, of a sou. * » , * 

At Calcutta, on the 10 th June, Mrs. 
James Patton* of Barnpore, 0 f a son. 

On the 2 Xat June, Mrs. It Fleming* of 
a son. * - 
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' At ffafeottii' o'« 
i9nc; the lily ir 
Esq! of a daughter. 

, At^alcuita/ph r the 26th June, Mrs. 
R. veoii^i' 6t ’a Tighter. , 

At Calcutta, On Wednesday, the 30tli 
Jtthe, Mr*. J. G. milios/bf a son. ' 

" At ffec&tj On ‘the 23d June, at the 
house'' of’ John Drew, Esq. the lady of 
Cspt4fff H. L. White, Brigade Major at 
Cftlttagdng, of a son. * 

At Agra, on the 5th June, the lady of 
Captain Joseph Taylor, of Engineers? of 
a daughter. 

^AtKamptee, near Nagporef on the 
22d June, Mrs. A. Donald, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 22d June, the 
lady Of J. F. M. Reid, Esq. civil service, 
of a dOn. 

At' Calcutta, on the 24th June, Mrs. 
John VAndenberg, of a daughter, 

A| Calcutta, on the 23d June, the wife 
of Mr. Robert Hand, of a sop. 

At Calcutta, on the 23d June, Mrs. 
Robert Manly, of a son. 

At Neeqmtcb, on the 2d June, the lady 
of Capt. G.W. Moseley, 2d in command 
6f Baddely's Horse, of a son and heir. 

At Calcutta, on the, 4th July, Mrs. C. 
Francis, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 5th July, the lady 
of M. Giahdrne, Esq. of a son. 

On the 27th of June, the lady of Co- 
lonel P. Vans Agnew, C. B. command- 
ing the troops of His Highness the Ra - 
jah of Nagpore, of a soft. 

At Calcutta, on the' 8th July, Mrs. F. 
Crane, of a daughter. 

At Chowringhee, on the 8th Jply, the 
lady of C. Stuart, Esq. firm of David- 
son and Co. of a son* 

At Calcutta, on the 10th July, Mrs. 
H.* Clarkef, of a daughter. 

At Dnm Durrt, on' the 17th July, the 
lady of Captain Parlby, of Artillery, of a 

stfot 1 > ' : '■ ’ 

1 At Calcutta, on the 13th July, Mrs. 
William Soubise, of a son. 

? At CfiVfeutta r , oa the 4th July, the la- 
dy of Eiout. fJOl.J. Stuart, of the 68th 
Regt. N. I. of a son. * *' 

‘‘iAt.Csft^utta, ori the !3th Jhly, Mrs. 
T. WsfiMi of a daughter; 1 ' 

% At Dacca, on the 13th July, the lady 
of Captaitf IR CrichtbhjOf the 3FSt RegC 
NC Ir' of wdanghter; 

At Patna,' on the 10th July,*' the lady 1 
oftttdbrge KiHgrl&q; of the B.C.'s Mfc- 
dical^taWfahment/ of a son. • * **' * 

?AtS*&awOlifl«k 7th* Jbijti We ti- 
dy of Lieut. F. Hawldns, Adjt. 38th > 

of a- daughter. 


V 


the 17th 
Renjamin Ferghsson, 


At Chowringhee, ojp the 23d July, the 
lady of Cahtairi Maddock, of a daughter. 

At Caleb ft#, od the 21 tfjuly, the 
r wife of M r - Robert Arrowsmlth, of the 
H. C/s Marine, of a so,n and heir, . 

At Calcutta, on the' 21st* Jhly, Mrs. 
T. Bason, of k son. 

At Ballj’gunge, on the 22d July, the 
lady of Captain R. H. Sneyd, command- 
ing Governor General's Body Guard, of 
a daughter. 

At Berhampor&, on the 17th Jnly, 
Mrs. H. Forth, wife of Mr. Apothecary 
T. Forth, attached to H. Ml's 44tft'Regt. 
of Foot,»pf a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 17th Jbly, Mrs. 
W. Ward, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on 1 Wednesday the 2 1st 
Jnly, Mrs. M. Siret, of a son and heir. ‘ 
At Sylhet, on the 17tb July, Mrs. 
James Blechynden, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 1st August, the 
lady of T. R. Davidson, Esq/ of the 
Hon’ble Company's civil service, of a 
daughter. 

At Calcutta, on Monday the 2d Au- 
gust, Mrs. Hooper, of the Town Hall, 
of a son. 

At Calcutta, on Wednesday the 21st 
July, Mrs. Robert Martindelf, of' a son. 

At Calcutta, on Snnday the 25tbJu- 
ly, the wife of Mr. James Roberts jof 
the Inland Custom House, of asoiK li - 
At Calcutta, on the 20th Jnly, the la- 
dy of the Reverend James Hill, of *f 
daughter. ■ ’* 

At Calcutta, on Thursday the 29th' Ju- 
ly, the lady of Mr. A; B. Fraser, of aeon; 

At Nattore, on the 31st Jnly, Mrs. 
A. H. J. Martyr, of a daughter. • ‘-‘ , - 
At Calcutta, on -Monday, the 2d An* 
gust, Mrs. S. Sakes, of a sen and heir. 

At Calcutta, on the 12th Jttly, Mrs. 
Dow, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 1st Angnst, at the 
house of Mrs; Croll, the wife of Captain 
S. Cale, commanding the brig Caroline, 
of a son. 

AtHydrabad, on the 14th July, Mrs* 
C. Britain, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 19th August,* the 4 
wife of Mr. Edward Leggatt, of a son 
and heir. - u v 

AV Calcutta, on th# 1 8th August, Mrs, 
Joseph Edward Roch, of a daughter* 

At £>um Dum, on the- 20th August, 
Mrs. Beddy,wifeof SerjeantMajot Bad- 
dy df Artillery, of af daughter. 

At*Galehtta, on the 3d August, Mrs. 
GilbertSoott, of a daughter, 

At Cqjcutta, on the 9th August, Mrs. 
C. C. Aratoon, of « sou. 
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AT - SefiOhpore, on the 5th August, 
Mrs. J. Mendies, of a son. 

At Sylhet, on the 2d August, the* lady 
of W. J. Tu’rquaud, Esq. 'civil service, of 
a daughter. 

At Ghazcepore, on the 6th August, 
the lady of Henry Smith, ESq. of the ci- 
vil service, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 17th Angust, Mrs. 
A. M. Ingels, of a daughter. 
i At Calcutta, on the 16th August, Mrs. 
Robert Hollow, of a daughter. 

At Gyah, Behar, on the 11th August, 
the lady of H. P. Russell, Esq. of the 
civil service, of a son. 

. At Dacca, on the 13th August, the la- 
dy of John Mackay, Esq. of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 18th August, in 
Clive Street, the lady of John F. Samlys, 
Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 16th July, the Lady of Captain 
*11100)08 C. Watson, Fort Adjutant, at 
his quarters in Fort William, of a 
Son, 

At Berhampore, on the 17th June, the 
lady of Major Hackett, of the 47 th Re- 
giment Native Infantry, of a son. 

At Bankcepoor, on the 2d July, Mrs. 
Samuel Da Costa, of a son. 

At Vepery, on the 23th June, the wife 
of. Conductor Hamilton, of a daughter. 

. At Madras, , -on the 23d June, Mrs. 
Smith,, of a daughter. 

At Penang, on the 1st June, Mrs. 
J. A. Nail, of a son. 

At BolAurum, on the 20th June, the 
lady of Captain Oliphant, Nizam's Engi- 
neers, of a daughter. 

'■At Pondicherry, on the 25th of June, 
the lady of Captain C. Smith, of the 12th 
Regiment Infantry, late of die 2d Batta- 
lion 8th Regiment N. I. 

At Trichinopoly, on the 29th June, 
the lady of Ensign James Margregor, 
H. M". Royal Regiment, of a son. 

On the 24th July, Mrs. G. T. Gibson, 
of the. firm of Robert Gibson and Co. of 
a daughter. 

At Sylhct, on the 13th July, at the 
house. of her father, William Teromeau, 
Esq* ths ladyvof Lieutenant Thomas 
Fi^her^ Deputy Assistant Quarter Mas- 
ter General, of a daughter. > > 

At Agra,- on theJOtU July, - tbo Jady 
of James Fraser* 1 ofthe -Civil- Ser- 

vice, of 1 * daughter. - o ^ , * - . *, 

At Cooley Bazar* Thursday the 
*: l$*h August,; the wife^f {Serjeant John 
.fCoxon, of the Quarter Master General’s 
Department, of a son* , \x •>.;*, -w \ 

‘ AtChlcutta, on the 234Aug«8t» Mrs. 
Eb D Rozario, of son. ,, . !r 


At Agra, oh the ?8tK tfuljrj the lady 
of ftffwvon Hart Bodduitr, Esq. CdllNfe- 
tor of Saiddabad, of a son.* *' *■ / 

At Calcutta, on the 25th July,* the 
lady of J. R. Cook, Esq. of a daughterJ 
At Patna, on the 21st July, the Ho- 
nourable Mrs. Elphinstone, of a son. 

At SuVat, bn the 27th June, the-Jlatfy 
of John Vibart, Esq. C. 6. of a<dah^htw. 

At Hnrnee, on the 24th JuUey'4fe&4fc- 
dy of the Rev. John Stevenson, of a son. 

At Bombay, ou ^be-34 July, the lady 
ofche Rev. T. Carr, of a son. 

At Colabah, on the 4th July, at? the 
house o f her mother, Mrs. Walter, the 
lady of Lieut. Schooff, of H. M/s 67 tit 
Regiment, of a daughter. ’ ’ 

At Madras, on Saturday the 3d. July, 
the lady of Cornet Boddam, of tire 2d 
Light Cavalry, of a son. - 1 

At Vellore, on the 3d July, the lady 
of Captain Cox, A. C. General, of anon. 

At Trinchinopoly, on the Idth July, 
the lady of A. B. Peppin, Esq. Acting 
Garrison Surgeon, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 25th July* the 
lady of Captain N. Campbell, 21 St Re- 
giment Native Infantry, of a daughter. 
On the 26th July, Mrs. Lee, of a son . 
On Thursday, the 29th July, the lady 
of Thomas BoultOu, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 30th July,, the la- 
dy of Longueville Clarke, Esq. »f a 
daughter. 

At Seratnpore, on the 23d July, Mrs. 
L. D’Sonza, of a daughter. 

At Futtygbur, on the 1 1th June, Mrs. 
R. Blake, of a daughter. 

At Cawnpore, on the 20tlr July, - the 
lady of Major Biggs, of Artillery, of a 
daughter. ’ . - 

At Kuroaul, on the 28th June, die 
lady of Dr. Urquhart, of a daughter. 

At Asseerghur, on the 8th July, the 
lady of Captain J . L. Earle, Fort Adju- 
tant, of a son. - 

At Chouringhee, on the 24th August, 
Mrs. Nyss, of a daughter. - 1 
At Maids, oa the 16th > July, Mrs. 
William- Chambers, of a sojj. 

At Dacca, on the 17th ■ August, > the 
lady of Brfevet Captain A. Dickson, Ad- 
jutant Dacca' Provincial Battalion, of a 
son. • • - 

At-Patna, on the 14th August, the la- 
dy of RVM/'niglmian, Esq. secretary to 
the Board of Revenue in the Central 
Provinces, ofa daughter: ; * - 
Ott tiled 4th August, at Hameerpbre, 
in* Bandl cund, at the • house of Moftta- 
gvte Ain»he r Esq. the lady of Ueut. Wil- 
liam Bignell, 63dRegt.«f t^daughtcr 1 . 
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..At the re*idehcy y>£ ^qy^or, on ..the 
3(0thJuly» {the- lady of Captain Jewish 
Stewart, of a.oon. 

., A* Pui^estb up the 19 th August, Mrs. 
Serjeant-ini»Jer Ball* Pnrneah Provin- 
cial Battahqn, of a daughter. 

On the 2 7 thA ugus t , nt Byrd wan , the 
JLady , Lieut. -Tiioaaas . Potts, of His 
.Highness, the Nizam’* -Service, of* a 
daughter. . < , 

« 

MARRI4GE& 

• At Allahabad, on the 4 the dune, Fre- 
derick Corbyn, Esq, Bengal mgdical es- 
tablishment, ■ to Miss Fisher, *iiece to 
the Rev. y. Fisher, Meerut. 

» !, At Calcutta, on the 15th June, at the 
principal Catholic Church, A. L. De- 
Abreo, E*q. to Catherine, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late John Fevrao, Esq. 

.At Calcutta, on the 25th June, Bailie 
Golding, Esq. of the Hoo’ble Company's 
civil' service, to Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer 
Sealy. 

A* Calcutta, on the 19th. June* Mr. 
Vnlantine, to Miss Johaunab Roberts, 
the oldest daughter of Mr. Francis Ro- 
berts, of Calcutta, Armourer. 

. ■ At Bauleali, on the 16th June, G. G. 
Mflqpherson, Esq. assistant surgeon of 
the- Bengal establishment, to Miss Maria 
Dawney. 

At Nagpore, on the 1st of May, Lieut. 
G. Stewart, of the II. C.’s European Re- 
giment, to Mrs. Ann Corbett. 

‘ At Calcutta, on the 26th June, Ro- 
bert Saunders, Esq. of the H. C.’s ser- 
vice, to Mrs. Eliza Wallace Chase. 

At Calcutta, on the 26th June, El- 
ward Hughes, Esq. a Captain in the 
. country sea service, to Mrs. Susan Lum- 
ley.. 

< At Calcutta, on the 26th June, M. 
t^ohn Breen Mafquard, to Miss Clemen- 
tina Eliza Mills. 

At Baokipore, on the 19 th June, at 
the house of Sir Charles D’Oyiy, Bart. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richard \ Augustus 
Claye Watson,, Commanding 44th Regi- 
ment 'N- to Anne, third daughter of 
the. late Charles Weston, Esq. 

. At; Dinapore,on the 16th Jung, Mr. 
Anthony D’Cruz, Assistant in the office 
, 6f. the . Sectary to tl»e Board of Revenue 
iV. the Central Provinces, to Miss Sarah 
,Mpqrc. , ’ ■ > -v ' . 

At Dmapore^bn the 23d June, J. P. 
_> MaiUard,. E»q , Indigo Planter, Tirhoot, 
te Sarah, aocoad daughter of the late^Mr. 

. Richard Humphrey*, of ihu Bengal com- 
miesamt dfcpartipeau , , . . 


At Bayeilly, qn.the 23d April last, S. 
Hampton, Esq, of the , Bengal 'Ar m y, n> 
Miss Ellen Hall, eldest da tighter, .of, Ma- 
jor T. Hall,. («> mm adding Bareilly Pro- 
vincial Battalion. . • )ii/i 

At Calcutta, . on the 5th August, Mr. 
Samuel Swqetiftg, to Miss. Anna. Maria, 
the only daughter of tbe late Benjamin 
Pratt, of Madras, 

At Meerut, on the 26th. July, Lieute- 
nant Wm. Beckett, 9th Regiment N , I. 
to Ann, second daughter of Major It. 
Durie, H. M,’s 11th Dragoons. - 1 

At Calcutta, on the 13th August, J. 
M. Deverinne, Esq. eldest soft of the 
late C. J. Deverinne, Esq. to Ann Fran- 
ces waiiis. 

At Agra, on the 21st July, by the Re- 
verend J. Irving, Robert Brown , Es'q. 
Surgeon, 33d Regiment Native Infantry, 
to Miss Selina Dickson, niece to Capt. 
Chadwick, Commissary of Ordnance. 

>At Cuttack, on the 4th August, by 
the officiating Judge and Magistrate C. 
J. Middleton, Efeq. Mr. Edward Cooper, 
to Mi«s Joanna Cooper. " 

At Mhow, on the 21st July, Serjeant 
Patrick Ryan, of the 2d Troop H. ». to 
Charlotte Allen, daughter of John Allen, 
Esq. 

At Nagpoor, on the 29th July, at the 
house of Captain H. A. Montgomerie, 
by the Rev. Mr. Arnold, Captain !>. 
Bruce, Assistant Commissary General, 
Bengal Army, to Margaret, fifth daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Dr. A. Duncan, of Rat ho. 
Mid Lothian. , ' 

At the same time and place, by the 
Rev. Mr. Arnold, John Wylie, Esq. 
M. D. Madras Army, Sturgeon in the ser- 
vice of Ins Highness the Rajah, to Susan, 
sixth daughter of the Rev, Dr. A. Dun- 
can of Mid Lothian. 

At Muttra, on the 2d August, by the 
Rev. John Irving, Lieutenant Edward 
Maclcod Blair, of the 5th Light Cavalry, 
to Miss Susanna Kennedy, second daugh- 
ter of Major Kennedy, commanding that 
Regiment. 

On the 17th Jnly, at St John’s Cathe- 
dral, Mr. Mabcrt, to Mias Ann. Wilson. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th June, Sa~ 
mud Knight, Bazar Scijt. of Fort Wil- 
liam, to Mrs. Mary Ann Onshand. j 
•* At Calcutta, on the 20th July,* Mr 
John Sakes. to Mis* Nancy Myers. - • 

In -Fort William, ortthe 23d Mftly, by 
the Rev: Dr. Parish, Mh P. N. Twfes, 
Sufc-Condacthr Army Commissariat, *to 
Mis* Sarah Devly ft; h' >■ • 
c O^ theSth August, hy the Rev. J. Ir- 
ving, at the hows- of William Morton, 
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Esq* Futtygbur, Major William DfmTop, 
5 2d Regiment, to Miss Morton, only 
daughter of, Thomas Morton, Esq. of 
Pangbourn, Berkshire. ^ 

At Dacca, on the 16th August, by the 
Rev. W. Parish, Lieut. Pi Gralgic of the 
38tli Regiment, to Mrs. 'Gilbert, second 
daughter of the late S. Oliver, Esq. of 
Castle Oliver, county LimeHcfy. 

- At Surat, on the 28th June, G. Grant, 
Esq. of Hon. Company's civil service, to 
Mary, the third daughter of the late 
William Ironside, Esq. of Houghton Le 
Spring, in the county of Durham. 

On Wednesday morning, the 7th July, 
Thomas Moore Lane, Esq. 1 Superinten- 
dent of the Eye Infirmary, to Eliza, 
daughter of William Thompson, Esq. 
M. D- Wexford - , Ireland. • 

At Calcutta, oao Thursday the 22d Ju- 
ly, Mr. J. P. Shiella, H. C. Marine, to 
Miss Amelia Hack. 

At Calcutta, orv the 20th Jnly, Lieut. 
Edward Rushworth, Honourable Com- 
pany's 2d European Regiment, to Miss 
Elizabeth Charter ■ Conyers, daughter of 
Mr. Conyers, of this settlement. 

At Calcutta, on the 30th July, Mr. 
John Paul, to Miss Mary Aftn D’La- 
mess* 

On the 2d August, at the Cathedral, 
William Moore, Esq. to Miss Jane 
Adams. 

At Calcutta, on the 20 Ih August, at 
the Cathedral, by the Rev. W7 Bales, 
Lieut. L. Hobson, in the service of his 
Highness the Rajah of Nagpore, to Mrs. 
S. Thompson. 

At Patna, on the 29th August, at the 
house of Sir Charles D’Oyly, Bart, by 
tlie Rev. Thomas Wei by Northmore, 
Christopher Webb Smith, Esq. Judge 
and Magistrate of Ghazeepore, to Anne 
Jessie Mackenzie, fourth daughter of 
the late D. Mackenzie, Esq. of Hart- 
held, Ross- shire. 


DEATHS. 


At Calcutta, on the 14th June, Mr. 
William Wrarnch, Keeper of the Cal- 
cutta Jail, aged 35 years 3 months and 6 
days. . * 

At Calcutta, on the 18th June, Mr. 
Bernard Hart, Interpreter of the Court 
of Requests, aged 58 years. 

At Calcutta, on-, Friday evening the 
11th June, at the* house, of E.Couloa, 
Esq. her son-in-law, Madame J?Y«n- 
coise Julie Morancy St. .Quaatiu, aged 
52 years,. . , .* . 3 j, . 

At Calcutta, on Tuesday th& 15tb 


June, Charlotte, the Infant daughter of 
Mr. H. Butler, aged 4 months £hd {4 
days. 

At Calcutta, on Thursday* the 17th of 
June, Mr. John Bowers, 'Senior, at the 
age of 77 years and 7 months. * 

At Cawnpore, on the 3d June, Mrs. 
Mary Duhan, wife of Mr. James Duftatr, 
merchant, aged 39 years. 

t At Nagpore, on the 1st June, Eliza- 
beth Charlotte, seventh and only remain- 
ing child of Captain * Charles Corner 
Smith, Honorable Company B. European 
Regiment. . 

At Calcutta, on the 17th June, after 
a, short illness of a week, Mrs., J. DaSilva, 
aged 45 years. 

At Calcutta, on Saturday thb 20th 
June, Mrs. Mary Mehckneouz, aged 42 
years. 

At Calcutta, on the 23d June, Mr. 
Leigh Trattle Jacob, of the firm of 
Messrs. Sheppard and Co. aged 24 
years. 

At the residence of Mr. Thacker, at 
Ballygunge, on the afternoon of 'Thurs- 
day the 1st July 1.824, Geo, McGowan, 
Esq. aged 34 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 24th June, Mr. 
Charles Simon, aged 34 years. 

At Calcutta, on Tuesday the 22d June, 
Mr. John Adolphus Williams, head as- 
sistant to the Marine Paymaster, aged 
40 years. 

At Calcutta, on 1 the 28th June, Miss 
Elizabeth Leather, aged 40 years. 

Drowned on the night; of the 28th 
June, Richardson Thomson;- Esq. Sur- 
geon of the ship Princess Charlotte, 

At Calcutta, ou Wednesday the30th 
June, Mr. Thomas Andrew, senior, aged 
48 years, 9 months, and l3 days. - : < 

At Calcutta, on the 30th June, Master 
Solomon Boileau, the infant son of Si- - 
mon Henry Boileau, Esq. aged 3 months 
and 17 days. 

At Calcutta, on the 29th Jime/ Ed- 
ward Rpbert Walden Hudson, - the se- 
cond son of Nathaniel Hudsop, Esq. aged 
4 years 9 months. ‘ - 

At Kishoregunge, on the 22dJwio, 
Assistant Surgeon Arthur Wyatt, ; Me 
doing duty with the 57th Regt. Native 1 
Infantry. ,c-r - ■ * .■ 

At Chittagong, on Saturdays the 26th -* 
June, Mrs- Rosin Hitchens, tnorelict-Of 
the la^s Captain 'William Hitchens, J tk 1 - ' 
cerely regretted. j*. (%: - ? .■ 

At.Cgl^ttttay jon the ifltft July; 54*. \ 
Joseph Simpson; of the44H$tir'2of&48$~~ 
son and Co. agea 64 years, ° 
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Q At Calcutta, on the 9th July, Mr. 
John Williams, senior, aged 46 years 

&S d is days. . ' 

' At Calcutta, on Saturday the 10th Ju- 
James Oates, aged Id years, 
deeply regretted % alt who knew him*, 

At Calcutta, on the 10th July, Hen- 
rietta Caroline, daughter , of R. T. W. 
Betts, Bag. aged 3 months and 25 days. 

At Calcutta, on the night of the 9th 
July, Sarah Julia/ the infant daughter of 
Mr. Gent. Avjet, junior, aged 2 years, a 

At Serampore,,ou the 12th July, Mr. 
Francis Victor, aged 26 years. » 

At Allahabad, on the 26th June, 
Agnes Margaret, the infant daughter of 
Captain Vetch, 54th Regiment N. I. 

At Allatyibad, on the 25th June, the 
lady of Lieutenant J. R. Talbot, 59th 
Regt. N. 1. aged 25 years. 

. At Calcutta, on the 13th July, the in- 
fant daughter of Henry Cooke, junior, 
Esq. aged 7 months. 

At Calcutta, on the evening of the 
13th July, after a very short illness, Mr. 
William Henry Paine, aged 26 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 14th July, Mr. 
Wilkinson, Purser of the ship Barossa. 

At Calcutta, on the 15th July, Mr. 
W. H. Morris. 

At Calcutta, on the 13th July, Isa- 
bella, the infant daughter of Mr. Joseph 
Savigny. 

At Calcutta, on the 16th July, Mr. 
John Golledge, aged 22 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 15th July, the in- 
fant son of Mr. W. H. Bolst, aged 6 
months and 18 days. 

At Pertnubghur, (Oude,) on the 29th 
June, Alfred, the infant son of Captain 
Samuel Swinhoe, aged 7 months and 
10 days. m 

Ai Calcutta, on the 15th July, Mrs. 
Hasanah Gregory Seth, aged 35 years. 

At Sec role, on the morning of the 2nd 
July, W. Henry, eldest son of Capt. 
Henry Bruin Armstrong, Adjutant of 
his Majesty’s 14th Regiment of Foot, 
aged 4 years, 2 months, and 20 days. 

At Calcutta, on the 6th July, Juliana 
Maria Fitzgerald, daughter df T. C. 
Fitzgerald, Esq. of the General Depart- 
ment, aged 1 7 months and 6 days. 

At Kmderpore School, on -the 30th 
June, William Edmonds, the eldest s6n 
of Mr. David Shearman, Head Master, 
agefc 6 years. 

At Agra, on the 23d June, after a ma- 
lignant fewer of two add ahaIfdays,to the 
extreme grief of those who knew hint, 
Fr* ZoaoUio Maria de Flor«n$»j Cathb- 
lic Biahpp of Thibet, 1 


At Calcutta* on the 1st August, M t, 
Edward Pote, aged 47 years* • 

On the 3d August, at Diamond Har- 
bour, Jh/fr. Edward Steel, /deputy agent 
for loading aifd unloading 0. C. ships at 
Kedgeree, . aged 35, years. 

Drowned on the 28th July, -Mr. Samuel 
Austin, aged 26 years ; late « fore mAh 
in the dock-yard of Mesrs. Kyds and, Co; 

At Calcutta, ou the 1st August, Theo- 
dore Bou&ret, jun. Esq. aged 25 years, 

2 months and 1 day. 

At Singapore, on the 20th Jnly, Pena- 
tpn Lamb, Esq. of the Bengal civil Ser- 
vice, aged about 23 years. 

On the river near Allahabad, on the 
19th July, Henry Lecbmere, the infant 
son of Lieutenant War rail. - 

At Calcutta, on the 3d August, Mun- 
go, the infant son of John Smith, Escp 
of the firm of Fergusson and Co. aged 
1 1 months and 1 1 days. 

At Calcutta, on the evening of the 29th 
July, the infant son of J. F. M, Reid, 
Esq. civil serrice. 

At Diamond Harbour, on the 30th 
July, Mr. William Howragan, of the 0. 
C.’s Marine, aged 21 years. 

At Serampore, on the 24th July, the 
infant daughter of Mr. John Rodrigues, 
Court Messenger of that place, aged 2 
years and 7 days. 

At Calcutta, on the 4th August, John 
Parsons, Esq. aged 35 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 4th August, Mr. 
Lewis Greenock, Custom House tide- 
waiter, aged 65 years. 

At Chinsurah, on 31st July, the lady 
of Rev. G. Mundy. 

At Chinsurah, on the 1st Aug. Lieut. 
C. Smidt, late in the Honourable Danish 
Company’s service. 

At Rangoon, on the 30th July, of 
wqunds received in action. Lieutenant 
George, Mitchell, of his Majesty’s 38th, 
Foot^ 

On board the Albion, on the 29th Ja- 
nuary, 10 days after quitting the pilot, 
Lieut. William Douglas Stewart, of the 
19th Regt. N. I. much lamented. 

At Rangoon, on the 23rd June last, 
of the cholera, Mr. Robert Crofl, late of 
the firm of Croll and Collier. ’ 1 * 

* At Jessore, on the 1st August,, the 
infant son of D.Johr^on, Esq. 

At Riet&h, on the 15th July, Maly, 
the lady of Lieutenant "F. Hawjctas, 
Adjutant 38th Regiment, aged 17 year#; 
deeply mourned by her sorely afflicted 
husband and parents. •' 

AVBeuaves, an the 29th Jvfly, Lieu- 
tenant C. H. Penrose, Interpreter" and 1 

J. ' ! : s it * ' 
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Quarter Master of the 64th Regiment 
Native Infantry, much lamented* , 

At Chowringhee, on the J2d August, 
the infant *son of Lieutenant Colonel 
Stuart, aged 19 days. \ 

At Calcutta, on the 4th August, Miss 
Harriett M'Kenney, aged 12 years and 
U months. 

At Barrackpore, on the 3d August, 
Miss Eliza Helen limes, aged 17 years, 
S months and 18. days, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Lieutenant Colonel Commandant 
Innes, C. B. 39th Regt. N. I. 

At Fort William, on the J Oth August, 
Serjt. Brady, of the Army Commissariat 
Department. 

At Calcutta, on the 2d August, Hen- 
ry Moore, infant son of Mr. J. Harwood, 
of the Military Board office. Commissa- 
riat Department, aged 1 year, 2 months, 
and 10 days. 

At Calcutta, on the 25th July, Mr. 
Henry Butler, aged 38 years. 

At the Sand llcads, on board the H. 
C. ship Macqueen, Lieut. Colonel J. W. 
Taylor, 20th Regt, Native Infantry, and 
late officiating Judge Advocate General. 

. At Lucknow, on the 29th July, Harry 
Hearsey, the infant sort of Oapt. Salmon, 
aged 3 years. 

At Allahabad, on the 26th June, the 
lady of Lieutenant Talbot, sincerely re- 
gretted. 

At Berhamporc, on the 6th August, 
jBnuna, second daughter of Lieutenant 
and Adjutant J. Gibbs, of the 42d Regi- 
ment N. I. 

At Calcutta, on the 9th August, Mr. 
Augustin Hope, aged 18 years. 

At Secunderabad, on the 24th July, 
Richard, the infant son of Mr. C. 
M‘Carthy, Conductor of Ordnance. 

At Calcutta, on the 9tli ‘Aug. Mr. 
William McLeish, late of the firm of 
' Pauling and McLeish, taylors and habit 
makers, aged 31 years. 

On the 9th May 1824, on board the 
ship Maitland, Mr. Benjamin Jackman, 
late a constable in the Conservancy De- 
partment, Calcutta. 

At Allypore, on the 1st August, in the 
4lBt year of his age, Mr. C. S. Parrock, 
acting jailor of Allypore Jail, and hefid 
constable of the Calcutta Suburb Court. 
*At Garden RefV-b, on Saturday last, 
the 7th August, Mary Anne, the infant 
Daughter of Mr. T. R. Wiltshire, aged 
1 year, 11 months, find 11 dfcys. 

At Dum Dam, on the. evening of 
Wednesday the lUh August, Richard 
' Henry# fourth son of. Captain,#. Pari by, 
of the Artillery. " , < 


At Benares,. on .the 2d August, after 
an illness of Mfe w hours, Leonara Ruling, 
eldest., daughter of C> D- Russell, Ettf. 
aged 4 years and 2 months. 

At Delhi, on the 25th June, agdfl , 1 9 
years and a day, Mrs. Jane, wifse of 
Garrison Sergt. Mr. Thus. Bates. * 

At the General Hospital, on the :18th 
Jyly, of a fever, Mr. Alphgnso le Pecg* 
a native of France, aged 18 years. 

On the 31st July, much regretted by 
u his small circle of acquaintances, Mr. 
John Mackenzie, a native of Rosa-shirp* 
He was proceeding by boat to Jessore, 
and on the evening stated, while sittiug 
on the poop,- the track-rope gave way, 
and he , was thrown overboard— alas ! 
never to rise agin. 

At Calcutta, on the 16th August, 
Etienne Auguste Roussac, Esq. mer- 
chant, aged 54 years and 4 months. 

At Berhampore, after a short illness, 
on the 10th August, aged 13 years and 
4 months, Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
Mr. Thomas Stevens, Provost Marshal 
with the army at Rangoon. 

' At Chowringhee, on the night of the 
18th August, after a short but severe ill- 
ness, William Paton, Esq. aged 44 years, 
of. the H. C. civil service, ,and second 
member of the Board of Revenue, uni- 
versally and justly regretted. 

At Calcutta, on Sunday the 15th Au- 
gust, after a long and painful , Illness, 
which she bore with Christian fortitude 
and resignation, Mrs. Roza Da Castro. 

At Patna, on the 9th August, George 
Abel, aged 1 year, 5 months, and 9 days, 
son of George King, Esq. civil surgeon. 

At Dinapore, on the 10th August, 
Capt. John' Wilkie, of the 49th Regi- 
ment N. 1. « 

At Dacca, on the I6lh August, W. W. 
Blyth, of the 44th Regiment N. I. 

At Calcutta, on the 20th August, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Da Cruz, relict of the late 
John Da Cruz, Esq. aged 44 years, 11 
months, and 19 days. 

At Calcutta, on the 22d July, Master 
Edward Henry Lowrie, son of Mr. E. 
W. Lowrie, aged 7 years, £ months, and 
6 days. ■*' 

At Calcutta, on the 19th July, Mr. 
' J olm Rebehro, aged 68 years. 

At Koerypoor, near Juanpore, on the 
4th July, Mr. Joseph Richmond. 4 „ 

At Calcutta, on the 20th July, Mr- 
George Rowland, assistant in the Marine 
Registry office* aged 27 years, 3 months, 
* and 2 days. .... 

, At Calcutta, on the 20th July, Jam$s 
Draper, Esq. 4 *ged SO ye^m. • *, ■ •: vf 
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AtCulbfttta, da the 16tU Jdly, Chair* 
lrffe t^ertstfWalta;; tfc» itifcirit daughter 
oPCaptal# : 5&iftfer, of fhe’ship Eliza, 
aged 1 year anfT-9jtf6r>ths. > t * 

' Af IbalctfltA^ dti the ? 20th 'duly, Mr. 
C. M^ 'IVi^ranne^ ag&f 30 years, 3 
months, Amt 24 days. ' 

AtOdcottaVoh the 1 9th July, Elfza 
HeWB,-i^1fttoW dittigbter or P. Pag- 
ehood, E$q. ajged 8 months and 26 days, 
most bitrefly lamented. 

At Calcutta, on the 21st July, after a 
short bat painful illness. Master Charles 
Kbstah, aged Id years, 6 months, and 4 
days, ' second son of Mr. James Res- 
tart. ' * 

At Calcutta, at the Free School, on 
the 20th July, Mr. William Miller, 
aged S3 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 21st July, after a 
fever of r 4 days, Mr. Kavork Hacob, 
aged 4 1 years and 8 months. 

At Calcutta, on the 21st July, at the 
residence of his brother John Turner, 
Esq. Edward Curaine Butler Turner, 
son of tire late Benjamin Turner, Esq. 
Solicitor, aged 17 years, 2 months, and 
17 days, deeply, and deservedly regret- 
ted by his relatives and friends. 

At" Mymensiog, on the 16th July, 
Julia, the lady of C. Smith, Esq. of the 
civil service. 

On the night of the 13th July, Mr. 
Wm. Henry Paine, Assistant to Messrs. 
Willis And Earle, merchants, aged 26 
yean. 

At Calcutta, on the 15th July, Mr. 
W. H. Morris. 

At Calcutta, on the 15th July, Mrs. 
Hasanah Gregory Seth, aged 35 years, 
7 months, and 19 days. 

At Secrole, on the morning of the 2d 
July, WillUata Henry, eldest son of 
Captain Henry Brurln Armstrong, Ad- 
jutant of his Majesty’s 14th Regiment of 
Foot, aged 4 years, 2 months, and 20 
davs". 

At Bangalore, on the 24th Jnne, 
Captain HenryThomas Rndyerd, Agent 
of the' gun carriage manufactory at Se- 
ringa pa tarn. * * 

At Cuddalore, on the 23d June, of a 
hilionS fever,- Conductor J. Leonard, 
after serving ti«i Honourable Company 
"foV the apace of 33 years. / * « 

At Madras, at Black Town, on the 
29th Juhe,the infant daughter of Mr. 
N. Currie, Conductor of Ordnance. - 

"At Penang}? 6n the 23d June, at the 
house of the Honorable John Macalister, 
Esq. Memberifif CotmciVMiSc Priscilla 
M‘GacbeD, asptsd 31yearv - 


At NbgapA&tny ddMhti'lGth June, 
Captain k.^ffoure/r, 4«h N* V. Battalion, 
aged ^39^ years artdl 1. months. ■ 

At his brother's reSMcn^dAit Kilpauk^ 
on the 20/h June. l£#isr Alfred Devl- 
etuie, E*q. *aged ty years. 

At - 4'anrmndrft, ootbe26tb JuOo^ 
Lieutenant David Bruce, of the 40th 
Regiment Native Infantry, aged'll 
yeArs.- • ’>'-* ' --- - .*■ 

t At Salem," On the 26tl» JrtneyRobert 
J. Hunter, Esq. of theflrm ofMessrs. 
Arbuthnot and Co* - * ' •* 

At Vepery, on' the '30th June} Mr. 
Thomas Daniel Thompson, aged 20 years. 

At Mr. Binny’s Gardens, Madras, -»ed 
the 1st July, George Webster, Esq.^ 

At Madras, on the night of the J4t 
July, at the age of 21 years, Mis* Eliza 
Marlay, second daughter of the fate 
Colonel Marlay. 

At Madras, on the evening of the 3d 
July, of a malignant fever, Serjeant 
Instructor Richard Hicks, of the Carna- 
tic Ordnance Artificers. * , 

On the 18th July, Mr. Archibald Dy- 
son, aged 23 years, *2 months, and l' day. 

On the 19th July, the infant child of 
Mr. William Barrett, aged 3 days. ’= ' 
On Tuesday, the 20th July, ' Join* 
Aaron Seymour, the third son of Mr. 
Seymour, aged 3 years and 1 1 months. 

On the 21st July, Mrs. FeleciattA Da 
Roza, nged 55 years. 

At Fort William, On the 23d July, 
Lieutenant Craufortl, of H. M. 14th 
foot 

On the 24th July, Mr. John Botelho, 
aged 50 years. * 

On*. Saturday the 24th July, aged- 1 L 
months and 6 days, Susan, ’the ktfaut 
daughter of Captain W. R. C. Costiey, 
Barrack Master, Fort William. 

On the 25 th July, Mr. Robert Samuel 
Cantopber, aged 12 years, 4 months, 
and 21 days. ' 

At Calcutta, on the 25th July, Miss 
Emelia Joanna D’Lema, aged 12 years 
and 24 days. 

At Ghazeepore, on the 22d June, 
George, tlte Infant son of Lieutenant 
Richard Irving, H. M» 87th Regiment. • 
, On the river, near Barn, -on tlie 15th 
July, Mary Ann, the wife of Lieutenant 
Rieli&rd Irving, H# M. 87th Regi- 
ment. - T , 

At Madras, on the 20th June- 'last, 
Thomas Gellibrartd, Eaq- Sheri ffof’Ma- 
dras, jnnch and justly regretted* 

On the 19th Atfgiist, the infant son Of 
Mr. John" Sinclair, aged 3 months arid 
7 days. » , t . 4 ■ . 

I 
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At Berhampore, on the 17th Augvu^ 
Captain Nicholas Clifford, ^of his Ms ■ 
jetty's :87th Regiment, m#ch-and most 
deservedly lamented by bis t- brother . 
officers. * 

At the Mauritius, whither heJmd pro- 
ceeded for the benefit of his health. 
Captain W. G. Walcott, of the Artillery 
Regiment, and Commissary of Ordnance. 

At Entally, on /Monday the 23d 
August, Mr. Thomas ^Williams, aged 65 
years. 

At Calcutta, , on the. 2.4th August, 
John Bathie, the infant son. of Paul and 
Elisa Newman, aged 1 year, 1 month, and 
ID days. 

On the 10th. August, on board the Ho- 
nourable Company’s pilot vessel Eliza, 
Mr. Georg© Ramsay Campbell, volunteer. 
Honorable Company’s Marine. 

At Dacca, on the evening of the. 18th 
August,' the. infant «on of Brevet Cap. 
tain Dickson. 

At Poores, suddenly, on the 15th 
of August, Mr. Thomas Berber, in the 
23d tear of his age, much and deser- 
vedly lamented. 

“ Died on Abe llth July, Captain F* 
Mountfbrd, Deputy Surveyor General 
of India. . , 

The death of Captain Mountford will 
be felt as well by the public, ns by his 
private friends ; for lie was equally distin- 
guished by his public and -private virtues. 

. n Captain Mountford entered the ser- 
vice without having one friend upon 
whose interest he could rely for advance- 
ment ; and by a rare merit, and a dili • 
gent and undeviating discharge of his 
public duties, be raised himself to the 
• important situation which he held at his 
death. But although thus distinguished 
as a public officer, it was in tin: quiet 
walk of domestic life, that the amiable 
qualities of his heart were most conspi- 
cuous; and it is in that circle where his 
Joss wifi be most felt, and his death most 
deplored. 

He was a most sincere Christian, and 
unwearied bar the • service of his Great 
Master. His piety was fervent, but unob- 
trusive ; for he loved rather to give the 
example, than irrgfe Hie precept of a 
p»re ami exalted* devotion, /.The, whole 
- tenor of his life was the best commentary 
on the ’« purity of his creed ; and 4he 
mode of his death afforded the happiest 
and most triumphant • illustration of 
the manner in which a Christian c/m 
'■die: 1 , . .1 / 

Id his short career .through theser- 
vice, he invariably acquired the esteem 


aud friendship of 'lilsassocl&tes, and the 
approbation of Ms superiors.' ✓ ' 

He was Secrefiuy to the Library and 
to Jive $chooL*Bqpk Societies? both of 
which situations Ije filled * *h * the most 
creditable manner, and obtained ' their- 
repeated thanks foFtlm zeal invariably 
displayed by him Tor the advancement’ 
of both institmioris. ' ! * • " 

It will be difficulty sd^piy'hls place > 
in those and o t he |‘ Cfiari table and bene- 
volent Wsti tutiorijs in avhicb ho took ad 
active part. — Gdvt\ Gazette, July 20. 1 


ADMINISTRATION TO ESTATES. 

Lieutenant Adam Davidson, t late of 
the llth Regiment of N^th 3 Infantry, 
deceased — James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

Lieutenant Benjamin Roebuck, life 
of 1st Battalion 6th Regiment of Native 
Iqfantry, deceased— James Weir Hogg, 
Esq. 

, Assistant Surgeon John Halkerton, 
late of the Honourable East India Com- 
pany’s service, deceascd-^James Weir 
Hogg, Esq. . 

Lieutenant General Sir J. Macdonald, 
late a Kpigbt Commander of the Most 
Honourable Military Otfder of the Bath, 
in his Majesty’s service in the l£afet In- 
dies, and also on the Bengal senior list Of 
die Honourable Company's army, deceas- 
ed — Lieuteuant Colonel Thomas Wood, 
C. R. and Major William Gould Patrick - 
son. 

John Holford Morrell, Esrh late of 
Woolally, in the district of Khhnaghur, 
and province of. Bengal, Indigo Planter, 
deceased — Edward Brightman, Esq. of 
Calcutta, a member qf the firm qf 
Messrs. Joseph Ba-.ietto anti Sons, Bond 
Creditor. 

Mr. John Allen, deceased-; — Mrs . 
\Vmifred Mary Brown, of Delhi. ; 

, Mr. James Wilson Taylor, late of 
Kidderpore, deceased— Mrs. Maria Tay- 


lor of Calcutta, widow. 

Mr. Jo/.e Mathews, late, of' Calcutta, 
Mariner, deceased— Mrs . Izabcl'De Silva, 
of Calcutta, widow* 

Richard Doveton, Esq. late of Regent 
Street, Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex, and of the Honourable Com- 
pany’s pengal establishment, deceased 
— 'William Aiflftl ie, Esq . Of Ctllcutft, a 
jnember.qf the . form of Messrs. Colvin 
and Company, Agents, as the. £oo$titut- 
ed Attorney, at tid for the, us* of ffalmel 
JJk>vetoq 4 Eaq, of Lp^jw^ ^ brother of 
.theaoH^dc«ea^d.'.Vl . ’’ f 
. rCoJopel G^rge l«‘e;of 

the Honorable Company's Bfingad cs- 
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laSlishtnent, deceased — Alexander Col- 
'S Esq. of Calcutta, h member of the 
firm of Messrs. Colrin and Company. 

' B«?yee Zenut, late of the town of 
Calcutta, deceased — Mr. Robert Kerr, 
of CoJkigab, in the said town of Calcutta. 

, John James Pemberton, Esq. iateof 
Calcutta, Barrister at Law, deceased— 
Thomas Edward Michel I Tnrton, Esq. 
of Calcutta, a Barrister at Law. 

- Brevirt Captain Edward Fell, late of* 
Nagpore, of the ^idlitary service of the 
United Company* of Merchants of En- 
gland trading to the East Indies oh 
their Bengal establishment, deceased 
— Lieutenant Thomas Robert Fell, of 
Nagpore. 

Major John Owen, late of the Ho- 
nourable Company’s Invalid establish- 
ment, deceased — James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

Stephen Caldwell, Esq. late of Luck- 
how, deceased — James Weir Hogg, 
Esq. 

Mr. John Bowers, late of Calcutta, 
deceased — Mrs. Joanna Bowers, ami 
Mr. Joseph Bowers, the lawful widow 
and son of the said deceased. 

Mr. William Rauken, late of Calcut- 
ta, Taylor and Habit-maker, deceased — 
Mr. John Hastie, of the town of Cal- 
cutta, Coach- maker. 

Mr. John Adolphus Williams, late of 
the town of Calcutta, deceased — Anna 
Williams, of Bow-Baznr, Calcutta. 

Mr. William Wrainch, late of Cal- 
cutta, Jailer, deceased — James Hunter, 
of Cossitollah, in the town of Calcutta, 
Undertaker. 

George Dandridge, Esq. late of Clif- 
ton, in the county of Gloucester — James 
Cullen, Esq. a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Cruttenden* Mackillop, and 
Company, of Calcutta, Merchants and 
Agents, as the constituted Attornics of 
Jane -Dandridge, widow, of Learning- 
ton, in the county of Warwick, and king- 
dom of great Britain. 

Mr. Mariano Marcos, Iateof Calcutta, 
deceased — James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

Major James Ferris, late of the Ho- 
nourable Company’s Bengal establish- 
ment, deceased — Lieutenant Charles 
Marshall, of the same establishment. 

Lieutenant Thomas Moodie, late of 
the Honourable Company’s Bengal Mili- 
tary establishment, deceased— Lieute- 
nant Malcolm Nicolson, gf the same es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Thomas Andrews, late of Chitpore 
Road, in the town of Calcutta, inhahi- 
,tapjL, deceased — Jsfatbahiel Alexander, 
Esq. a inemOer of flic ^firm of Messrs. 

■’ I ! 


Alexander and Company, of Calcutta, 
Agents. ' 

Mr. William Sffearhi 6 ^heretofore of 
Calcutta deceused-'-Mts; Hitntiab Maria 
Shearmaj, the lawful ‘widow. 

Mr. Rowland Scott, late of DtnapWre; 
deceased— Mr." Stephen Holt, of Banki- 
pore, in the province of Behat, mer- 
chant, and Mr. John* Macdonald of 
Dlnapore* ' * 

Major-General William Kirkpatrick, 
of the Hon’ble Company’s Bengal esta- 
blishment, deceased — William Prinse-p, 
Esq. of Calcutta, a member of the firm 
of Messrs. Palmer and Company, as one 
of the constituted Attornies, fortheose 
of Henry Trail, of London, a member 
of the firm of Messrs. Paxton, Cocke- 
rell, Trail, and Company, of London. 

Sergeant Major Samuel Markin, late 
in his Majest y’s 59th Regiment of Foot, 
deceased — William Prinsep, Esq. of 
Calcutta, a member of the firm of 
Messrs. Palmer and Company, and the 
constituted Attorney, and for the use of 
John Palmer, Esq also a member of the 
said firm. 

Mr. Leigh Trattle Jacob, Iate of the 
town of Calcutta, Merchant and WaYc- 
house-keeper, of the firm of Sheppard 
and Company of Calcutta deceased— Jane 
Jacob, of Calcutta, lawful widow. 

Surgeon George MacCowan, late of 
Calcutta, deceased— William Thacker, 
of the same place, Bookseller. 

Master Robert Hamilton Nicholson, 
an infant son of the late Robert Nichol- 
son, of Calcutta, Mariner, deceased— 
Mrs. Elizabeth Nicholson, of Calcutta, 
widow, as the lawful mother. 

Mr. Hans Carl Broeager, late of 
Hooghly, in the province of Bengal, 
gentleman, deceased— Johannes Von 
Z&ndyk, of Chinsurah. 

Mr. George Minor, late of the Ho- 
nourable Company's Marine, deceased— 
James Weir Hogg, Esq. 

Mr. William Friend, late of Calcutta, 
deceased ; left unad ministered by Mr. 
Peter Watson, hi9 executor deceased, to 
be granted to the Registrar of the said 
Court for the time being (J. W. Hoggy» 
-Esq.) 

Mr. Joseph Richmond, late superin- 
tendant Koerypon? Indigo Factors, in 
the Zillnh of Jannpore, deceased— Mrs. « 
Helen Richmond, the lawful widow. 

Mr. Robert Croll, late of Calcutta, 
Meigcbant, deceased— Mrs. Anne Croli, 
of the town of Calcutta, widow. 

Mr. William Henry Paine, late of 
Calcutta, an Assistant in the office of 
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Messrs. Willis and Earle, and a mem* 
ber of the firm of Messrs. T. Payne and 
Co. deceased— Mrs. Mary Ann Paine, 
widow. v c> 

Mrs. Mariana David , late of ^ the town 
of Calcutta. deceased'— Mrs. Louisa 
Carrow, of King Cooper’s Lane, in Cal- 
cutta. 

Mr. Forest Hamilton, late of Calcutta, 
Manner, deceased— Mr. Ceorgu Collier, 
of the town of Calcutta. 

Mr. Joseph Simpson, late of Cossitol- 
lah in the town of Calcutta, Under- 
taker, Stone Mason, and Coach-maker, 
deceased— Mr. Robert Middleton, of 
the town of Calcutta, Jeweller, one of 
the members of the firm of Messrs. 
Hamilton aud Company, 

ARRIVALS. 

Pkr Schooner Freak, from Bata- 
via. Miss Nahnys, Col. Nahnys, and 
Mr. Graham, mariner. 

Per Ship Hf.roinp., Captain James 
Neiah, from Rangoon. — Major James 
Walker, 3d M. L. I. 5 Captain H. Mil- 
ler, 8th M. N. I.; Lieutenant James 
Black, /th D. C. L. I. ; Ensipn Reid, 

H. M. 41st ; Captain Harris, of the ship 
Mermaid. Mr. Arthur, country .service, 
Mr. Reeves, surgeon ; Messrs. W. B. 
Wolfe, C. F. Bins, and Davis, Clerks. 

Per Castle Forres, from the Isle 
tr ^ anc * i : Mr. J. Jackson, surgeon, 

H. C. service ; and Mr. James Young-, 
mariner. 

Per Larkins, H. R. Wilkinson, from 
London 23d March, Madeira 8th April, 
Johanna 19th June, and Madias 15th 
J "v- JFlo, « London Mrs, Pearson ; 
Miss Pearson ; Miss Purvey; Miss Yeld; 
Miss Casement ; Master Pearson ; Mr. 
Pearson, Advocate General ; Mr. Trus- 
cott, civil service; Captain Woodruff, 
artillery; Messrs. Milner, Huish, Bra- 
dy, Mathews, McKay, Vibart, and Rand, 
cadets; Mr. Prinaep, barrister; and 
Mr. Johnson. 

w PE o L C , ati,£r,ne * from London 
Mrs. Shedden ; Mrs. Nind ; IV. P. Shed- 
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den, Esq. Captain P. Nind; A. Mil- 
ler, Esq. J. Sym ; Messrs. Hope, John- 
son, Graham, Duncan, and Shakespckr, 
cadets. 

From Madras. — Mrs. Jordain ; eTapt. 
Jordain, and Ensign Hulten. fi 
Per East Indian Lieutenant Tin* 
ling, H. M. 13th Light Infantry ; Lieut. 
Bechanati and Lieut. O’Halloran, H. 
M. 3$th Regiment; Captain Skitter, 
t country service ; and Mr. Anderson. 

Per Hungfrford, C. Farqubarson, 
froyi England : — Mr. '*Kier ; Captain G. 
Baker ; Messrs. Farqubarson, Hopkins, 
Harvey, Hill, Smith, Blackburn, Beech- 
er, Ferris, Hogg, Fleming, and Wilson. 

Landed at the Isle of France : — Mr. 
and Mrs. Blackburn; Miss^E. Black- 
burn; Miss C. Blackburn; Miss G. 
Blackburn ; Miss Sonthcote ; Master H. 
Blackburn, and Master E. Blackburn. 

At Madras : — Sir Francis Bailey ; Mr. 
Burrard ; Mr. Dick ; Mr. Lewis ; Mr. 
Cuppage, and Mr. Ripper. 

Per Cecilia Captain Webb, Ar- 
tillery ; Lieut. Brown, H. M. 44th Re- 
giment ; Lieut. Gordon, 27th N. 1. and 
Mr. J. F. Twisden, Master Pilot. 

Per Hydery : — Major Canning, po- 
litical Ascot to the Governor General ; 
Lieut. Malim, H. M. 13th L. 1. ; En* 
sign Wilson, H. M. I3ili L. 1.; Dr. 
Grierson, Surgeon to the Political Agent ; 
Mr. Moran, Clerk to ditto ; and 13 se- 
poys, of the 20th N. I. 

DEPARTURES. 

Per H. C. Ship Macouefn, Capt. 
Walker, to China -.—Lieut, Col. Taylor* 
Mrs. Colonel Taylor ; Mr. Ammidon ; 
Mr, Williams, Attorney ; Mr. Seth ; Mr. 
Carrapet ; Miss Ckrrapet, and Miss E. 
Carrapet, Armenians. 

Per Ship Rarrosa, Capt. Hutchin- 
son :—Mrs. Tod and G. Tod, Esq. H. 
C. civil service ; Miss Saviel ; W. Saun- 
ders, Esq. and Mnngles, Esq. H. C. 

civil service ; Captain C. H. Bean, coun- 
try service ; Captain Alexander Brown, 
of the ship Bengal Merchant, 
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New Mamommedan College. 

On Thursday last, the fifteenth day of 
.July, the foundation .stone of the New 
MadrKsa w*s laid with the usual impos- 
ing ceremonies of Masonry. The neces- 
sary preparations having been made at 
the spot, the different Lodges of Calcutta 
assembled at the Grand Lodge, No. 38, 
Lark -street, where they were marshalled 
by the Grand Marshall, and whence, 
they proceeded to the ground in the 
follow mg order, the Junior Lodge lead- 

Music— the band of the Right Hon’ble 
the. Governor Genet al. 

Grand Matshall— brother Eaton. 

LODGES. 

Lodge Courage with Humanity. 
Aurora. 

Marine Lodge. 

Humility with Fmtitude. 

True Friendship. 

Industry and Per«eveiance. 

Star m the East. 

Each Lodge was preceded by its Tyler 
and Banner. 

• 

Supcrintendant o( the Building, 
with the Plan. 


f PROVINCIAL GRAND LODGE.) 
Tyler. 

Inscription Plate, 

Curbed by a Brother. 

Golden Mallet, Do. 

Three silver Cups with 
Wine, Oil and Corn,— earned by three 
Brothers. 

* Golden Compasses, 

Square, — Level, — Plumb. 

Grand Secretary— Brother Henderson, 
Grand Treasurer— Brother Barlow, 

» carrying Phiaj^. 


Grand Sword Bearer. 

Holy Bible, Square and Compass, carri- 
ed by a Brother. 

P. G. Chaplain, Br. Rev. Dr. Bryce. 
Scnr. Grand Deacon — Junr. Grand Dea- 
con. 

Sen. Grand Warden, Br. Birch— Junr. 

Grand Warden, Br. Vaughan. 
Provincial Grand Master, Br. J. P. 

Larkins, with 

Deputy Provl. Giatid Master, Br. W. 

C. Blacquiere. 

Two Grand Stewards — Bis, Dubois dc 
Beaucliesne, and Jessop. 

The procession entered on the. north 
side of the ground, and passed to the 
east of the stone, the music filing off to 
the west, while the different Lodges form- 
ed throe sides of a square to the cast, 
sooth, aud west, the fourth side being 
occupied by a raised platform enclosed, 
in which were J. 11. HaringUni, Esq. Pre- 
sident, and several of the Members of 
the Committee of Instruction, and a few 
ladies. The area around was occupied 
by carriages containing many of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta, ami by an im- 
mense number of the Natives ot Calcut- 
ta and the neigbbouihood, chiefly of 
the Mahomed an religion. 

The throne of the Grand Master was 
placed about ten feet east of the stone 
— and on the provincial Grand Lodge 
reaching it, the Provincial Giand Master 
took lus seat ; having the Deputy Pro- 
vincial Grand Master and Grand Chap- 
lain and Senior Deacon on his light, and 
the Provincial Grand Warden and 
oilier Grand Ollicers on the left. 

The ( ups, square, &.c. were then plac- 
ed on a table; andtthe Bible, &c. cp 
the pedestal in front of the seut of the 
Provincial Giand Master. 

The plan of the building was then 
presented by the Supcrintendant to the 
Deputy Provincial Grand Master, who 
handed it up to the Grand Master, who, 
having inspected it, returned it to the 
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Deputy Provincial Grand Master, and 
desired him to lay the cement, and fix 
the inscription plate. 

The Deputy Provincial Grand Master 
thereupon proceeded with tl|e Provin- 
cial Grand Chaplain, supported by the 
Grand Stewards, who crossed their staves 
over him, to the east side ot the stone* 
where the Provincial Grand Chaplain 
delivered the following pray» r. — 

44 Almighty and Ever Blessed God! 
Parent of the Universe, Creator and 
Protector of all things ! Thou alone art 
the true and the living God : and besides 
Thee there is none else. Thy throne is 
established in heaven — and the earth is 
Thy footstool ; Thou ridest on the whirl- 
wind, and direelest the storm. Thou meu- 
surest the waters of the ocean in the 
hollow of thy hand ; Thou weighest the 
hills, as in a balance, and takest up the 
isles as a very little thing. Great art 
Thou, — and greatly to be adored and 
had in reverence by us, the children of 
men. 

• 4 Fountain of all wisdom and know 
ledge, in whose hands alone aie the des- 
tinies of men, and the issues of all things ! 
It pleaseth Thee to permit the clouds of 
ignorance to gather around the heads of 
Thy rational offspring, and darkness and 
night visit the intellectual habitations of 
the children of men. It pleaseth Thee 
to call forth the Sim of Truth and Know- 
ledge, and light rc-illumines the men- 
tal regions of the universe. 

44 We would this day bless and adore 
Thy name, that Thou hast put it into 
the hearts of the rulers ot this land, to 
diffuse the blessings of Education over 
the realms in which they bear sway. 
We would this day thank Thee, that 
Thou hast inspired the benevolent of all 
creeds and confessions, to unite in the 
labour of diffusing the happiness, that 
Hows from knowledge, orei the face of 
this populous country. — Vouchsafe to 
visit with Thy blessing the Institution, 
on which we now humbly implore Thee 
to look with favour and protection. May 
Masters and Scholars be taught of Thee 
— May the Structure, whose foundation 
we are this day to lay, be rendered emi- 
nently instrumental in promoting useful 
^earning and Spence among those to 
whose service it is devoted : and may it 
long remain a monument of the protect- 
ing care, with which the Government of 
this country watches over its b^st inte- 
rests. We would implore a blessing on 
the head of our most Gracious Lord the 
King-'—Give him long to live* iu health 


and wealth, and gracioiurty bless Jhe^ 
Members of his Family. We offer unto 
thee our prayers for the Representative 
of our Sovereign in this land; and fur 
those who sit m council with him*— May 
they enjoy the reward of their public 
measures, in beholding the daily int reas- 
ing knowledge and happiness of their 
subjects. Bless the Magistrates of the 
land, and may they prove a terror to evil 
doers, and a praise to them that do well* 
Go forth, we entreat thee, with our Fleets 
and Armies, in the day of battle. Cover 
the heads of our Sailors and Soldiers 
with thy protecting shield, and restore 
again tb us the blessings of an honoura- 
ble and a lasting peace. 

44 We implore Thy blensing on all 
that are now before Thee — May the ve- 
nerable and ancient Order, to which we 
belong, manifest its principles to the 
world by the charity and benevolence 
of its acts, and under his rule who is 
placed by thy providence at its head in 
this corner of the heathen world, may 
we prove ourselves in time coming, as m 
time past, eager and ready to work for 
the diffusion of whatever is good arid 
praiseworthy among men — that Tny 
glory may be advanced, and the good 
of mankind more and more promoted. 

Hear ns in heaven,' Thy dwelling place/* 

44 Amen” 

The phials containing the usual coins 
were then deposited m the ivcesse.s pre- 
pared for them, — after which t lie Depu- 
ty Provincial Giand Master read aloud 
the inscription on the silver plate. 


BV TIIE BLESSING OF ALMIGHTY 
GOD. 

In &' he Reign 

of His Most Gracious Majesty George 
the Fourth, under the Auspices ot the 
Right Honouiable 
William Put Amherst, 
Governor General 
of the 

British Possessions 
In India, 

John Pascal Larkin*, Esquire, 
Provincial Grand Master of the Frater- 
nity of Free Masons iu 
Bengal, 

Laid 

The Foundation Stone of this Edifice, 
The Mahominedan College of 
Calcutta, 

Amidst the Acclamations of a vast 
Concourse of the Native Population 
of this City, 
ip the presence 
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of numerous Assembly of the Prater- I La l . W/ v • >• 

nity.atul /V l * 4 I A HV— ' ^ 

the President and Members of the 

^ t f ft* ^ 

> W u^. U 


^4 the President and Members of the 
Committee of General Instruction , 

On th# 15 tli day of July, in the year of 
our Lord I8£54, and of the era of 
* Masonry 5824. 

Planned and Constructed 
by 

William Burn, James Mackintosh, e 
and William Kemp 
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Having finished— the Deputy Provin- 
cial Grand Master proceeded to the 
north side of the stone, and, having 
placed the silver plate in the square 
over the phials, and covered it with a 
sheet of copper, laid the cement. Hav- 
ing reported the same, the Provincial* 
Grand Master rose from his scat, and 
.. .. a ♦» , approached the stone on the east side, 

V y^ 1 " 0 ^ (J J 5** ^ l J i supported by the Grand Officers. *He 

^ * then ordered the stone to be lowered, by * 

three regular stops, into its place j which 
was done in accordance with rules and 
cereiftonies observed on similar occasions. 

The Provincial Grand Wardens, who 
stood qn the west side of the stone. 
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then successively handed the square, ie~ 
x'el, and plumb to the Deputy Provincial 
Grand Master, who gave them to the 
Provincial Grand Master* who, having 
tried the stone by them, returned them 
to the Deputy. 

The urolden mallet was then handed 
to the Provincial Grand Master, who, 
giving therewith three knocks on the 
stone, said, “ May the Grand (Architect 
oi’ the Universe grant a blessing on this 
stone, which we have now laid, aud by 
Jiis providence enable us to finish this 
and every other work undertaken for the 
benefit of mankind, or embellishment of 
this city.*' 

SOLEMN MUSIC. 

The silver cups were then delivered to 
the Wardens, and by them to the Depu- 
ty Provincial Grand Master, and by him 
to the Provincial Grand Master, who 
having poured the corn, wine, and oil 
contained therein upon the stone, said 
“ May the All Bounteous Author of 
Nature bless tins City with abundance of 
Corn, Wine, and Od, and with all the 
necessaries, conveniences, and comforts 
of life, and may the same Almighty Power 
preserve this City from decay to latc.it 
posterity.” 

MUSIC. 

The Provincial Grand Master returned 
to his throne, and took his seat, while 
the music continued : on its concluding 
he arose, and thus addressed the spec- 
tators. 

Gentlemen of Calcutta, and of the Xa ■ 
five Community ; 

“ During the period I have had the 
honour of presiding over the Masonic 
Institutions on this side of India, 1 have 
frequently been filled upon to oflicinto 
on such occasions as the piesent, and I 
liavc on each occasion had good reason 
to congratulate not only myself, but. 
those who have been associated with ine, 
in these most interesting undertakings ; 
and I shall, I assure you, consider the 
part I have had to perform in these ce- 
remonies, as amongst some of the most 
pleasing recollections of my life. , 

“ A few months only have elapsed, 
rifiee my brethren^ and myself had the 
honour of meeting fon for the purpose 
of laying the foundation stone of a Col- 
lege dedicated to the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement of that portfon^of our 
native subjects, "who are devoted to the 
religion of Brahma : and we arc. now as* 
serribled to perform a similar ftremonv. 


[Dec. 

for the same purposes, and under the same 
consideration, for the professors of the 
Mahommedan faith. Although it woy.;d 
certainly he more gratifying to us to see 
the great object of instruction iit the 
fundamental principles of the Moral and 
Physical Sciences can led on under one 
roof, without distinction as to religions 
opinions, yet as such a consummation, 
however devoutly to be desired, cannot, 
# umlcr existing-circtimstanccs,be expected, 
you will still rejoice with mein the pros- 
pect afforded us of bckolding the steady 
march of instruction among the Native 
population, and their approach to that 
state of Amelioration, to which the efforts 
now making for their improvement must 
necessaiily lead. * 

“It is the fashion among certain clas- 
ses in our own country to stigmatize 
the Native inhabitants of this, as a de- 
graded and oppressed people. In both 
cases, in iclatlon to the Government and 
its European subject*, is not, 1 would 
ask, the ceremony in which we arc now, 
and have on former occasions been, en- 
gaged, perfecting, as if, does, a system 
tor the elevation in the moral scale of 
that population, and supported, as it i,s, 
by the active and benevolent aid of the 
Government, a palpable refutation of the 
foTii charge? When was there ever an in- 
stance known of the oppressor enlighten - 
ing the minds of tlie oppressed ? Could lie 
take a mine effectual method to destroy 
his power, part.cnlarly when that power 
wholly deri\ e* its superiority from the 
moral and scientific attainments of its 
possessors ? 

“ You will, I ain persuaded, agree with 
me, that the charge is altogether at va- 
riance with truth U and that so fat’ from 
the native inhabitants being oppressed, 
either by the Government or its Euro- 
pean subjects, that nothing is nearer the 
heart and anxious desire of both, than that 
they may be raised from the state of mo- 
ral degradation into which the greater 
mass of the people confessedly are sunk ; 
and that, being so raised, they may be 
enabled to judge of, and duly to appre- 
ciate the advantages udtioh, under a just, 
free, and enlightened Government, it is 
tiieir privilege to enjoy in common with 
ourselves. 

But not further to dwell on thatemh- 
jeet, I shall proceed, as it may reasona- 
bly be expected of me, to say something 
of the origin, progress, and present state 
of the Institution to which tlie ceremony 
of this evening has been exclusively 
directed. « r * 
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tf The Mfthorameflan Madrissa was 
founded hy Warren Hastings in the year 
principally, but not exclusively, 
for the instruction of young student's in 
Mal^Jininedan law, — and it would ap- 
pear, from the documents to which I 
havediad access, that it was for a con- 
siderable tune entirely supported at the 
expense of, and .>u peri u tended by, that 
distinguished individual. Before, how- 
ever, Mr. Hastings left India, the 
Government, approving highly of tht 
objeet and prim iplcs of the establish- 
ment, relieved Mr. Hastings of tbisdmr- 
then upon his private means; and, adopt- 
ing the Madrissa as a Government Insti- 
tution, set aside an endowment of lands 
in a uoigl^ioniing iVrgunnah, exclusive- 
ly for its support. 

“ While Mr. Hastings was in India, 
this objeet of his benevolence, ‘ tliiscluld,' 

1 may say, of his adoption, had the bene- 
fit of hia fostering care and superintend- 
ence ; but when he retired from the 
country and from the government, that 
superintendence must have ceased, and 
the usual consequences of neglect ensued ; 
for bv a report made in 1791 hy a gen- 
tleman especially deputed to visit the 
Institution, it was found to be in a state 
of e nnp'ete disorganization. In conse- 
quence of this report, a series of regula- 
tions for the good order arid better go- 
vernment of the College, was framed, 
and a Committee of Superintendence was 
nominated to give effect to them. The 
Committee, however, uas composed of 
gentlemen who, with all the desire and 
inclination in the world to promote the 
interests of the Institution, were without 
the means and the leisure to obtain the in- 
formation necessary to enable them to 
exercise an efficient control over its 
proceedings, and in consequence it con- 
tinued, as it had long been, under 
the superintendence of the Native Head 
Preceptor, until 1818, when a further 
enquiry into the objects and proceedings 
of the establishment took place, which led 
in the following year to the introduction 
of an improved system of management, 
by the appointment of a Secretary to the 
Committee, with authority to exercise a 
personal control over the details of the 
Madrissa. 

«* From this period, not only was the 
tfystem of management changed, but the 
sphere of duty and course of study im- 
portantly enlarged. — The consequences to 
the Institution have been most beneficial, 
and in nothing more so than in its hav- 
ing diffused an improved spirit both 


among the professors and the students : 

— and here gentlemen, I gladly seize the 
opportunity afforded me of saying, that 
the Institution is not more indebted to 
the advantages to which i*hare just al- 
luded, friz, the in trod fiction of an im- 
proved system, than to the persevering 
exertions, the eminent ability, the ex- 
tensive acquirements, and conciliatory 
manners, of its learned Supermtendant, 
Dr. Luiusden. 

“ Among the many acts which distin- 
guished that part of Mr. Hastings* invalu- 
able life which was passed in the service 
of his country in India, uonc perhaps ex- 
ceeded in wisdom ot conception and bene- 
volence of design, the establishment of 
the Mnhomtnedan Madrissa ; for its the 
decline of learning had accompanied that 
of the Mogul empire m India, Mr. Has- 
tings saw the necessity of making some 
effort for the revival of literature; and of 
endeavouring, not only to promote, by 
such an Institution as this, the growth 
and extension of liberal knowledge, but 
to rear up a successive stock of men pos- 
sessing respectable acquirements in the 
science of jurisprudence, and higher 
qualifications than those at that time em- 
ployed m the civil and criminal courts 
ot the country. 

“ That wealth and knowledge have 
long been on the decline, amongst the 
Mahommcdan subjects of the British 
Government, cannot have escaped the 
observation of any one, in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the history of 
our dominion in this country ; and to 
their ignorance and extreme poverty 
must be ascribed, the want of public 
schools, and the absence, I may say, of 
the means of private tuition. If this he 
a correct statement, of the present con- 
dition of the Mahomniedans, are not we, 
who may be said to have been instru- 
mental in reducing them to it, — are not 
we, who boast ot our wealth, our ener- 
gies, and our numerous benevolent 
institutions, and who boast, moreover, 
of having conferred so many benefits on, 
and done so much for other countries, 
in duty bound to do a common act of 
justice, to discharge a debt of gratitude 
to the inhabitants of this ? And if we 
acknowledge, as unfavoured nation, pre- 
eminent obligations to the Alnfighty 
Architect of the universe, — if we ac- 
knowledge, as a favoured people, an 
accumulation of earthly blessings, which 
notie, I may say, have enjoyed in the 
same degree, — if we acknowledge all 
this, f let the sincerity of our acknow- 
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ledgraents manifest itself in our * as 
freely giving, as ire have freely receiv- 
ed.' 

“ No part of the world perhaps has 
been so stationary in morales as Asia 
there have been repeated revolutions in 
its various governments, repeated 
changes in its political relations, but no 
actual ones in the moral condition of its 
numerous population, nothing to mark 
their advancement or decline in the 
scale of civilization. 

“ But, thanks to the founders and sup- 
porters of this and similar institutions, 
the dawn of a brighter day has burst upon 
the benighted nations of India, Sensible 
of the advantages which we experience 
fioin the diffusion of knowledge, we 
are at ength exerting ourselves, in every 
possible way, to spread its light and in- 
fluence among those who have become 
subject to us, either by the fortune of 
war, or the accession of a willing allegi- 
ance • and if the government of India 
has been committed to ns in trust for the 
benefit of the governed, let us not abuse 
the trust. Let us neither suppose, nor 
act in any way to favour such a suppo- 
sition, that the natives of India were suf- 
fered to fall into their present condi- 
tion, that we might neglect and despise 
them.” 

“ Mr. President and Gentlemen of the 

Committee of Public Instruction ; 

“ Having so recently addressed you, and 
on a similar occasion, must be my apo- 
logy for having so little to say to you on the 
present. It has beeu peculiarly gratifying 
to my Brethren and myself to have as- 
sisted at, and witnessed, the ceremony of 
this evening ; and sincerely do we hope, 
that on the foundation stone which has 
just been laid, an edifice may rise in or- 
der, harmony, and beauty— -may it be 
ornamental to the metropolis, and benefi- 
cial to those, and not to those only, who 
may receive instruction within its walls ; 
and may the Institution, gentlemen, as 
we are persuaded it will, while it has the 
advantage of your superintendence, ful- 
fil the sanguine hopes of the Community, 
fhe benevolent intentions of the local 
Government, and the just expectations of 
the Legislature.” 

4 ‘ Right War shipful f , Masters, War dens , 
'* and Brethren ; 

“ 1 persuade myself, from the flatter- 
ing attention with which you have beard 
me, and the becoming seriousness with 
which you regarded the ceremony,' that 
you view the occasion as one of more 
than ordinary interest. We have had the 


gratification of adding this evening anojt 
ther stone to the grand arch of Moral 
Improvement— and as endeavours, whu$’ 
we pray may be blessed in the end, should 
be commenced with anpeals for t!»e time 
blessing— let us implore the Almighty 
Architect of the universe to blest, the 
structure which is about to be raised for 
the diffusion of knowledge. Let usim- 
ploie his blessing also on the Govern- 
ment, which thus does its part in promot- 
ing the. happiness of the millions sub- 
ject to its rnle — on tfye Committee of 
PubV.c Instruction, and on those whose 
duty it may be, or is, to afford instruc- 
tion to those under them, in this and all 
other seminaries of useful learning— -on 
the people for whose benefit; all this is 
intended, and lastly, on the fraternity 
which has thus afforded its glad con- 
currence in this interesting ceremo* 
ny.” 

At the close of this address, which 
was delivered with much feeling, and 
during which the Provincial Grand 
Master was evidently labouring under 
great inconvenience from the strong 
breeze which ,vas the precursor of a 
north-wester, — <J. H. llarington, Esq. 
President of the Committee of Public 
Instruction, addressed the Provincial 
Gr*hd Master as follows : — 

<f ffisfht Worshipful Grand 'Sf aster ; 

“ The Committee of Public 'Instruc- 
tion desire me to express to yon, and to 
the gentlemen who have assisted you in 
laving the foundation of a new edifice 
for the Calcutta Madrissa, their cordial 
thanks for your attendance, and for the 
satisfactory manner in which you have 
performed this solemnity. 

“ They further t desire me to inform 
you, that they will have great pleasure 
in communicating to the Right Honour- 
able the Governor General your very 
able discharge of the trust committed to 
you by his Lordship on this interesting 
occasion. 

“ It cannot be necessary to offer any 
lengthened remarks upon tbe nature 
ami objects of tbe Madrissa,,, in additiou 
to what you have so fully stated in yonr 
discourse ; but as, ou a recent similar 
occurrence, it was, I believe, expected 
that i should say something on the part 
of the Committee, whom 1 have the 
liononr to represent, exclusive of the ac- 
knowledgment to which X then confined 
myself, 1 feel it incumbent on me to oc • 
cupy your time for a tew moments. 

»* The existing Moosulraan College 
was, as you have mentioned, founded 
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by Mr. Hastings above forty years since. 
Its primary object (as explained in a 
f^blic minute recorded by the founder) 
was to provide the means of liberal 
education for the sons of respectable 
Mahommcdans, who under the political 
revolutions that had taken place in the 
government of India, might want the 
resources which they formerly enjoyed 
for the maintenance and tuition ot their 
families. Another object, and perhaps 
the first in importance, was to furnish th£ 
requisite instruction i o a certain number 
of Moulavies, or learned Mahoiumettans, 
who might fill the station of law of- 
ficers in the local courts of judica- 
ture. 

“ Both# these objects have been ob- 
tained in a considerable degree, if not to 
the fullest extent anticipated. Several 
young men, who received their education 
in this College, have subsequently dis- 
tinguished themselves as public officers, 
especially in the law department; and if 
there have been obstacles, from unfore- 
seen circumstances, which for a time im- 
peded the success of the institution, these 
are now removed. Experience has taught 
the best, mode of conducting tiie a (fans 
and studies of the Madiissa, partly un- 
der native, partly under European su- 
perintendence ; and the reforms wfcich 
have been introduced by the present 
Hptrned Supermtendaut, Dr. Lmnsden, 
primrose to be attended with the most be- 
neficial result*. 

The late public examination, which 
shewed a considerable advancement in 
every branch ot ordinary study, and a 
very creditable commencement in ma- 
thematics, lias indeed already evinced a 
material improvenvjat in the College ; 
and the measures in contemplation, 
when the building, of which you have 
now laid the foundation, shall be com- 
pleted, for adding an elementary school, 
or class, with a view to provide more 
effectually against existing defects in 
the means of education for tne young 
men of the Mahomrnedan persuasion, 
will, it is faoped, render the instruction 
given to students in the Madrissa more 
efficient than it Iras ever yet been, or 
could be, m the buildiug hitherto appro- 
priated to it. 

I will only add, that arrangements 
have been sanctioned for enabling such 
of the students as may desire it, to ac- 
quire a conversance with the English 
language^ — that a native translator, 
Capable of translating English books 
into Arabic *aud Persian, has been at- 


tached to the College ; and that it is 
proposed by the Committee of Public 
Instruction, in accordance with the 
benignant desire of Government to pro- 
mote the diffusion of Em&pcan know- 
ledge asfiong the whole of its native sub • 
jeers, to adopt all practicable means 
of introducing amongst the teachers and 
students of the Madrissa, a taste for 
English ^cience and literature.” 

The national anthem of God save 
the King concluded the ceremony, after 
which the Lodges retired in reverse or- 
der, the Grand Lodge leading. 


Collect, of Fort Wilmam. 

July 21, 1824. — The Right Hon’ble 
William Pitt, Lord Amherst, Governor 
General, and Visitor of the College of 
Fort William^ having appointed Wed- 
nesday the 2 1st July, for the distribution 
of the prizes and honorary rewards ad- 
judged to the several 3tudcuts, report- 
ed qualified for the public service dur- 
ing the past year, the President and Mem- 
bers o( the College Council, the Officers, 
Professors, and Students of the College, 
met at 10 o’clock in the forenoon, at the 
Government House, where his Excellency 
the Commander in Chief, and the Officers 
of his Excellency's suit, many of the 
Civil and Military Officers of the Pre- 
sidency, together with several of the. 
principal inhabitants of Calcutta, and 
some respectable natives, were also 
assembled. 

Lady and Miss Amherst, Mrs. Hcber, 
and several other ladies, honoured the 
cemnony with their presence on the 
occasion. 

Soon after 10 o’clock, the Right Ho- 
nourable the Visitor, attended by the 
Officers of his stall', entered the hall. 

When the Visitor had taken his seat, a 
declamation in the Arabic language was 
delivered by Mr. R. W. Barlow, on the 
following subject — “ A short Sketch of 
the Manners and Language of the Arabs. 1 * 

When the declamation was concluded, 
J. H. Ilarington, Esq. President of tins 
College Council, presented to the Right 
Hon’ble the Visitor the several studen^ 
,of the College, who were entitled to re- 
ceive medals of merit or other honorary 
rewards adjudged t ) them at the public 
examinations held in June, and reaif the 
certificate granted by the Council of the* 
College to each student about to leave 
the Institution. 

Visitor then presented to Mr. R. 
W. Barlow, entitled to receive a degree 
of honour, the usual diploma, inscribed 
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on* vellum, expressing’ at tfie same time 
the satisfaction which he felt in confer- 
ring it. 

The medal;: which had been awarded 
to the several 'students havihg been dis- 
tribnted to them respectively, th^, Right 
Hotv’ble the Visitor delivered the follow- 
ing discourse 

“ Gentlemen of the College of Fort Wil- 
liam; 

“ Although the short period of my resi- 
dence among you does not enable me to 
speak of the affairs of the College of Fort 
William with that entire confidence which 
a longer experience, and more accurate 
personal knowledge could alone justify ; 
yet, assisted by the experience, and guided 
by the judgment and testimony of the 
gentlemen who superintend its general 
management, £ have, in conformity with 
the usual course of proceeding, distri- 
buted the prizes and honours assigned 
during the past year to good conduct 
and to talents successfully applied ; and 
I now proceed, according to the reports 
and information before me, to review the 
operations of this Institution during the 
period relcrred to, discriminating the re- 
spective merits of the students, who have 
been pronounced qualified to enter upon 
the public service. 

*' Considering the small number of stu- 
dents attached to the College, the re • 
suits of the annual, half yearly, and in- 
termediate examinations of 1923 21, 
compared with those of former years, 
since the system of permitting the stu- 
dents t,o quit the College whenever they 
may lie pronounced competent to enter 
on the public service, was adopted, ap- 
pear very favourable ; and the reports 
which I have received of the conduct of 
the students, their diligence, and general 
attention to the rules of the Institution, 
are highly satisfactory. The Visitor’s 
discourse in July last, noticed the remo- 
val ot three students, ‘who had neglected 
to prosecute their studies in the College ; 
and a fourth removal on the same account 
was directed by Government, at the re- 
commendation of the College Council, 
V* the succeeding month. But with these 
exceptions, not one instance of irregula- 
rity or misconduct, such as to have called 
forth the admonition of the Council of 
t the College, appears to have occurred 
within the period now under review. 

“ It is with particular satisfaction 1 am 
furlhei enabled to stale on this occasion, 
that of the four students who in pursu- 
ance ot the sixth chapter of the College 
statutes, were removed from thc f Insti- 


tution, and from the Presidency iqi 
July and August 1823, three have since 
qualified themselves for the public scc J 
vice in two languages, and the fourth 
has been reported qualified in one lan- 
guage. 

“ No stronger proof could be given of 
the beneficial effect of the statute to 
which 1 have adverted. But it may be 
added, as another important result to 
which it has contributed, that of the 
twelve students, who were left in the 
College at the close of. the late annual 
examination, one only was attached 
to it at the time of the pieceding yearly 
examination in June 1823. Of the 
remaining eleven, tlnee entered the 
College in October and Noveqiher 1823, 
and the rest have been admitted in May 
and June of the present year. 

Eleven students have been reported 
qualified for the public service, by a 
competent knowledge of two of the 
prescribed languages, during the past 
year. 

Mr. Barlow was admitted in October 
1923, a, id at the half yearly examination 
in December of the same year, was not 
only repoi ted qualified fur the .service m 
Persian and Huuloostniuv j but m ad- 
dition, lie was distinguished by holding 
the first place in lioch languages ; i*e- 
ceiving a prize of 800 rupees, anti a 
medal of merit for the rapulify with 
which he had acquired a competent know- 
ledge of the latter. At the annual June 
examination, he received a degree of 
honour for extruorum try proficiency in 
the Arabic language, evincing on that 
occasion an ability to lead uiui fluency 
and to translate With accui.icy, various 
passages in vvorkij of acknowledged 
difficulty. The usual written exercises 
were also performed in the most satisfac- 
tory manner ; and when it is remembeied 
that he brought with him from HctUord 
an elementary knowledge only of Persian , 
Ilindoostauec, and >\ rabie, the nature and 
extent of his acquirements, particularly 
iu the last mentioned language, must be 
consideicd as highly creditable to Ins ta- 
lents and industry. 

Mr. Harvey was admitted in October 
1823, and in the following December 
wtis reported qualified in Hmdoostanec, 
and in February of the present year, iu 
Persian : he received a medal for ra$id 
and considerable proficiency in each of 
these languages, having attained the 2d 
place in the first class in Ilindoostanee, 
and the 2d place in the second Persian 
class. Mr. Harvey was in pousequepce 
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permitted to enter on the public service 
in ■February last ; but bf lie bad continued 

pursue bis studies in the College un- 
til %bc June examination, it is reasona- 
ble to conclude that he would have stood 
high !h the first ranks of distinction. 

Mr. De Lancy was admitted in Octo- 
ber 1853. He was reported to have 
made the requisite proficiency in Hin- 
doostance in March last ; and in Persiap 
at the annual examination in June, 
when he held the second place in the % 
first class in that language. 

Mr. Tierney cct.immced bis studies 
in January 1823, and was reported qua- 
lified for the public service, by a com- 
petent knowledge of both PersTan and 
Hindoostanee, at the half yearly examin- 
ations held* in December of the same 
year, when he was adjudged the second 
place in the former and the fourth in the 
latter language. 

Mr. Gouhisburv was admitted at the 
same time as Mr. Tierney ; and he also 
effected his emancipation at the same 
examinations; when he was classed third 
in Persian, ami third in Hindoostanee. 

Mr. Catbcart was admitted in October 
1822: passed in Persian at a private 
examination in February last ; and was 
reported qualified for the public service 
at the recent annual June examination, 
when he was adjudged the first place in 
the first class of the Hindoostanee. 

Mr. Golding entered the College in 
AugiM 1822, and not having made ib<* 
necessary pro-rress, as appeared by the 
repoits on the examinations of June 
1 822, he was removed to the interior : 
subsequent application, however, enabled 
him to pass very creditably to himself 
in Persian at a private examination in 
April last, when he in consequence 
re-admitted to the College; and by con- 
tinued diligence he was found qualified 
in Hindoostanee at. the late annual 
examination, when lie was declared 
entitled to the second place in the first 
class of that language. 

Mr. Clarke was admitted to the bene- 
fits of the Institution in August 1822; 
passed in Bengalee at the half yearly 
examination held in December 1823; 
and in Persian at the public examina- 
tion, when lie was reported qualified for 
the public service. 

IVJr. Gough commenced his academic 
pursuits in June 1822, passed in Hin- 
doostanec in June 1823, and in Persian 
in December of the same year. 

Mr. Palmer, who was admitted to the 
College in November 1821 , passed in 


Persian at the public examination held- 
in June 1823, and in September of the 
same year he was reported qualified in 
Hindoostanee. 

Mr. Brown #vas also admitted in No- 
vember 1821 , succeeded in Persian at 
the exaufluation of June 1823, was de- 
clared qualified for the service in the Hin- 
doostanee at a private examination in 
September 1823, on which occasion he 
obtained apprize of 800 Rs. for high pro- 
ficiency in that language. The period 
of Mr. Brown’s studies would probably 
have been very considerably shortened, 
had not the state of his health compelled 
him at an early period of collegiate pur- 
suits to seek for a better climate in the 
Western Provinces, where he was de- 
prived of the benefits of the College, 
and of the facilities in study which it 
affords. 

In addition to the eleven students 
who have been mentioned, as qualified 
for the public service, during the year 
1823-1, I have the pleasure of naming 
Mr. Fraser and Mr. Harding, who, as 
already adverted to, were removed from 
the College to the interior in the 
months of July and August last ; but have 
since passed a creditable examination in 
both the Persian and Hindoostanee lan- 
guages at Benares, and have been de- 
clared by Messrs. Brooke and Macleod, 
the gentlemen who superintended the 
examination, to be duly qualified for 
the public service. 

I cannot conclude these remarks with- 
out expressing my deep regret at the 
loss which the institution has sustained 
in the untimely death of Mr. James 
Hare, whose early virtues, having alrea- 
dy secured to him the waim esteem of 
bis fellow students, and the entire ap- 
probation of the officers of the College, 
gave fair promise of future distim tion in 
the service. 

Mr. Lushington wps admitted to the 
College on the 26th May last, and 
his attainments in Oriental languages 
brought from the College of Hertford, 
or made during the voyage to India, are 
highly creditable to bis talents and exer- 
tions. At the examinations in the fol- 
lywing month of June, Mr. Lushing too 
held the first place in Persian, and in 
the short space of another month he w^s 
reported by the examiners to have ac- , 
quired such a knowledge of the Hindoos* 
lance language as, combined with his ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the Persian, 
duly Qualified him to enter on the public 
service. 
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With reference to the date on which 
Mr. Lusbington quitted the College of 
Fort William, this notice of his acquire- 
ments would he more properly included 
in the report for the ensuing year 1 824-5 ; 
but 1 cannot deny myself the^ gratifica- 
tion of thus recording the approbation 
with which I have viewed his honourable 
and successful exertions to qualify him- 
self for the early discharge of bis public 
duties. 

I observe with regret, that notwith- 
standing what was stated at the last an- 
nual meeting, as well as on former oc- 
casions, regarding the great utility of the 
vernacular dialect of Bengal to those 
who have to transact any part of the 
public business in that province, one 
Student only (Mr. Clarke) appears to 
have qualified himself in that language 
during the elapsed year. 

In the address delivered from this 
chair by my immediate predecessor, the 
condition and progress of other colle- 
giate Institutions established under the 
protection and patronage of the Govern- 
ment were adverted to ; and it was inti- 
mated, that more extensive measures for 
the dissemination of useful knowledge, 
and lor the better education of the Na- 
tives, were under the consideration ot the 
Governor General in Council. 

In furtherance of that important ob- 
ject, a General Committee of Public In- 
struction was nominated on the 3 1st of 
July last, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the state ot public education undei the 
Pi eside nev of Fort William, and of cou- 
sideiiug, and from lime to time suggest- 
ing to Government such measuits as 
might appear expedient lor the better 
instruction of the people, and the im- 
provement of their moral character. 

Tin* first attention of the Committee 
was accordingly directed to the acquisition 
of information with regard to the existing 
sources of popular education, the wants of 
the country, and the means of supplying 
them. With this view a circular letter 
was addressed to the local agents at the 
different stations, containing a series of 
questions calculated to elicit the desired 
information. The replies have been yet 
but partially received ; but enough have 
been collected to shew, that native edu- 
cation is in a ved/ defective condition, 
that in none of the towns or villages 
1 lie means of obtaining more than mere- 
ly elementary tuition exist ; and that 
in many even this limited advantage is 
v anting; that individuals are in gene- 
ral unable or unwilling to incur any 


expense for the education of their chil- 
dren ; and that few public endowments 1 
of real utility have survived the poe- 
tical changes of Hiudoostan. The ^in- 
ference irresistibly drawn from the en- 
quiries of the Committee is, tbrfc the 
provinces under the Presidency pf Fort 
William are dependant upon the libera- 
lity of the Government for instruction, 
to An extent that was not anticipated. 

The incompleteness of this branch of 
the Committee’s labours has prevented 
their vet recommending any general 
pl?n for the improvement of education 
throughout the provinces. A college 
has, however, been established at Agra 
for the instruction of both Mohammedan 
and Hindu youths in Persian and Hindi, 
chiefly, with provision for more advanc- 
ed studies in Arabic and Sanscrit. This 
institution, the funds for which are de- 
rived from two public endowments in 
land granted by the former Government 
in the districts of Agra and Alliiflmr, 
has been placed in the charge of a local 
committee, under whose superintendence 
the actual operations of the college have 
commenced. The full development of 
the plan must necessavily.be the work 
of time. 

As 1 believe that this is the first occa- 
sion on which the Agra College has been 
publicly mentioned, aud as it differs ma- 
terially iu its constitution iwwl design 
from the other collegiate establishments 
maintained by Government under this 
Presidency, 1 shall direct, that an extract 
from the letter of the Committee of In- 
struction which suggested the plan ap- 
proved by the Governor General in 
Council in the month of November List, 
be annexed to this address. 

Considerations r sufficiently obvious 
rendered Calcutta the immediate scene 
of the most important proceedings of 
the Committee of Public Instruction, 
and here accordingly they have been 
actively employed. In the prosecution 
of measures previously sanctioned, but 
which remained to be carried into effect, 
they have established one new institu- 
tion, the Government Sanskrit College, 
and improved and extended another, the 
Mohammedan College, or Mudrussa. 

The construction of the edifice in- 
tended for the Government Sanskrit 
College, of which the foundation was, ’aid 
with Masonic solemnities in Februaiy 
last, is in a state of forwardness. The 
non-completion of that edifice, however, 
lias not been suffered to retard the pro- 
gress ot the institution. The business 
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of instruction began with the present 
year in a building hired temporarily for 
•the purpose. Several of the classes were 
v jllovided with teachers, and pupils were 
admitted. 

jf was originally proposed to limit the 
number of the latter upon the founda- 
tion (from which they derive a small 
pecuniary allowance) to fifty. But it 
has been found necessary to increase«tlie 
number to a hundred ; the proposed li- 
mitation being (to use the words of% 
report from the Committee) “ very dis- 
proportionate trf'the demands upoij the 
establishment." The formation of a 
Sanskrit library has also been commenc- 
ed, and a valuable collection ot Hindu 
literature is likely to be provided for a 
class of students bolter able to appre- 
ciate its character and extent, than any 
yet reared by the ill-orgauizud systems 
in force amongst the natives themselves. 

The chief improvement of the Mtid- 
russa, or Mohammedan College, consists 
in the countenance given by the Com- 
mittee to the enforcement of the reforms, 
introduced by its learned Superintendent 
Hr. Lumsden, in consequence of which 
the students of the College have mani- 
fested at a recent examination both me- 
ritorious zeal* and eminent proficiency. 
The mo9t remarkable result of these 
reforms is the introduction of mathema- 
tics, and the study of Euclid, m which 
several of the students have made con- 
siderable progress. Upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee, a native 
translator, capable of translating En- 
glish works into Persian and Arabic, has 
aho been attached to the Mndnissa. 
An arrangement is contemplated for e- 
nabliug such of the students themselves 
as may desire it, to^ibtain a knowledge 
of the English language ; and the plan 
of an elementary school, or class for 
the preparatory education of future stu- 
dents on improved principles, has receiv- 
ed the sanction of th** Government. It 
has likewise been found necessary to pro- 
vide more appropriately ami convenient- 
ly for the accomrn idation of the profes- 
sor and sc ’tolars ; and a handsome and 
commodious edifice, of which tiie first 
stone Was laid with M isoaic solemnities 
on the 15th instant, will thus be added 
to the public buildings of this city. 

*T he only rein fining public establish- 
ments devoted exclusively to the educa- 
tion of the natives, which it appears 
necessary to mention on the present oc- 
casion, are the Sanskrit College of Be- 
nares, and the schools maintained at the 


expense of Government in the neighbour- 
hood of Chinsuruh. The progress of the 
former institution has received some 
check by the death of its late Supcrin- 
tcmhint Captain Fell, who was essenti- 
ally instrumental to its flourishing con- 
dition. * But it is to be hoped that the 
check will be temporary, and that the 
example of the good effects of his zeal- 
ous superintendence wdl not be lost.on 
his successor. 

The introduction of improved methods 
and objects of tuition lias not been ne- 
glected by the Committee of General 
Instruction ; but it cannot be expected 
that much will he thus effected, until the 
Natives of India shall be sensible of their 
importance, an l concur in their pro- 
motion. Improved modes of teaching, 
however, are, to a great extent, introduc- 
ed into both the Hindu Colleges, as well 
as into the jVfoham nedan College alrea- 
dy noticed, and are in action in the 
schools in the vicinity of Chinsurah, 
which continue to maintain their popular 
and useful character. The impulse given, 
to m ithematieal investiguton in the 
Mndnissa was before adverted to ; and it 
may here be added, that a scientific Pro- 
fessor has been attached, at the charge 
of Go/crnui-mt, to the Wlyalav, or Cal* 
cutta Hin lu College, established in 13lf>, 
with a view to impart to the students 
who are conversant with the English 
language, an acq lainta iee with the 
physical and experimental sciences of 
Europe. 

The diffusion of sound knowledge 
am >ngst the inhabitants ot this vast em- 
pire is recognized by me as one of this 
most sacred a id important duties of the 
British Government in India. I view it 
as the most effectual instrument for pro- 
moting the real happiness of the people, 
for facilitating the successful administra- 
tion of just laws, for removing preju- 
dices, and for gradually diminishing, 
and finally suppressing, those cruel ami 
superstitious practices, the prevalence 
of which we so deeply lament. With 
these feelings and impressions, I shall 
.give my cordial encouragement to the 
measures referred to, and shall watqjn 
.their success, as well as with a confident 
expectation that oar hopes will not ulti- 
mately be disappoiiigpd. Upon you, Gen- 
tlemen of the College of Fort Will Am, 
will greatly depend the full realization* 
of these hopes. 

Let it be your aim and honourable am- 
bition, in your progress through the ser- 
vice, so to discharge your duties ip the 
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important; offices which will devolve up- 
on you, as to conciliate the confidence, 
the good will, and the esteem of those 
who may be placed under your control. 
To do this effectually, you toast not be 
content with qualifying yoursefyvs to 
communicate with the Natives in their 
own languages. You must not rest satis- 
fied with the cold and formal discharge 
of prescribed duties, but must fonduct 
yourselves towards the Natives with uni- 
form temper, kindness, and moderation, 
and must prove, both in your private and 
public intercourse with them, that you 
are really anxious to promote their true 
welfare and happiness. 

When these dispositions are wanting, 
splendid talents will not secure that influ- 
ence, without which your efforts for the 
improvement of Native habits and in- 
stitutions will be weak and unavail- 
ing. 

The principles with which you have 
been imbued in early youth, render it 
unnecessary in this place to appeal to 
higher motives and more sacred sanc- 
tions ; but I may remark, as no trifling 
incentive to laudable exertions, that the 
honour and interests of your country in 
India may be deeply affected by the cha- 
racter yon may individually hold in the 
estimation of our Native subjects. 

It was justly remarked by the Founder 
of this institution, that the Civil Ser- 
vants of the English East India Com- 
pany were not to be considered as the 
Agents of commercial concerns, but as 
tin* Ministers and Officers of a powerful 
Sovereign, required to discharge the func- 
tions of Magistrates, Judges, Ambassa- 
dors, and Governors of provinces, in all 
the complicated and extensive relations 
of those sacred trusts, and under cir- 
cumstances which enhanced the solemni- 
ty of every public obligation, and aggra- 
vated the difficulty of every public charge. 

It was under this feeling that the en- 
larged mind of the Marquess Wellesley 
originally established this institution, up- 
on principles calculated to secure, as far 
as possible, the attainment of those ha- 
bits and qualifications which might best 
At the Junior Civil Servants for the fu- 
ture discharge of their duties, with cre- 
dit to themselves, and with advantage to 
the public. ' 

* The system proposed by that distin- 
guished statesman was not indeed car- 
ried into full effect in India ; but the 
same principles were recognized t*nd 
sanctioned in the institution of the Col- 
ege at Hertford. They hare continued in 


operation in the College of Fort William ;*> 
and I am happy to state my conscien- ,. 
tious conviction, founded a$ well on thft 
recorded opinion of patrons of this insti- 
tution as on the judgment of tt&se 
best qualified to pronounce on the ques- 
tion, that the benefits and blesAngs 
it was intended to diffuse have been 
realized, and that its usefulness will 
continue to increase, in proportion to the 
growing exigencies of the state. 

To the Gentlemen of the College Coun- 
cil I beg to return iny personal thanks, 
for the careful superintendence they 
have exercised over the concerns of the 
College dui ing the past year. I have also 
to express the just sense which I enter- 
tain of the able and satisfactory manner 
in which the Professors and Officers of the 
College generally, have discharged their 
several duties. 

The College has during the past year 
been deprived of two of its oldest and 
ablest Members, Lieutenant Colonel 
Taylor, Professor in the Hindoostanee 
department, and Captain Lockett, the 
Secretary of the College Council. I 
cannot do justice to the merits and ser- 
vices of these gentlemen in a mure 
satisfactory manner, than by citing the 
testimonials of those, who from their 
situation, were most competent to ap- 
preciate them. The following is an 
extract from the proceedings of the 
Council of the College, under date the' 
13th Dec. 1823. 

“ Lieutenant Colonel Taylor having 
in consequence of liis promotion become 
incapacitated, under the General Orders 
of Government, dated the 23d May last, 
from continuing to hold the office of Pro- 
fessor of Hindoostazee in the College, 
Captain Price, one of the Public 
Examiners, has been appointed to the 
vacant Professorship. On this occasion 
it is incumbent on the College Council 
to notice, for the information of the 
Right Honourable the Governor General 
in Council, that Lieutenant Colonel 
Taylor has executed the duties of Pro- 
fessor of the Hindoostanee Iwiguage in 
the College since the 22d February 1808, 
with great zeal and ability ; and that his 
exertions in this particular department 
have been highly beneficial to the Institu- 
tion/’ * 

In a letter from the College Council to 
the Government, dated 24th February 
1824, after noticing Captain Lockett’s 
removal to Lucknow, they observed -. 
“ We cannot permit Captain Lockett to 
quit the station tjhich he has, held durhig 
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a geriod of sixteen years, and the duties 
of whl'-'i be lias satisfactorily performed 
i It t^ie College under our superintend- 
ence, without bearing testimony to his 
cmiwyat talents, learning, and zeal, from 
which the Institution has derived essen- 
tial benefit, as Ins indeed been repeat- 
edly acknowledged by the Visitor at the 
annual disputation " 

The regret which must be felt at the 
departure from the College of two officers 
so eminently qualified us those above* 
mentioned, is in some degree lessened by 
tn - reflection, that their places have fyr- 
tunavlv been supplied by 'Uher distin- 
guished members of the same Institution, 
who had eaeh of them i»reviously held 
the office o^Public Examiner. 

The literary works which have issued 
from the press since the last annual 
examination, or which are now in course 
of prep iratiou, will be specified in an ap- 
pendix to this address. 

To the students who remain attached 
to the College, 1 bog to address a few 
words. I would urge upon them with 
parental earnestness the importance of an 
assiduous and regular attention to their 
studies, and the absolute necessity, as 
they value their own independence, repu- 
tation, and comfort in life, of abstaining 
from habits which may lead them to con- 
tract debt. [ also think it necessary to 
repeat, wli it has before been frequently 
anuoum ed from the rhair, that claims to 
promotion and favour in their public ca- 
reer will be regulated by advertence to 
the period when thev shall have been 
prim mured competent to enter the pub- 
lic service, and to the character which 
thev may establish whilst attached to the 
College ; and that a reputation for good 
couiluct and dialing ifishori success in the 
acquisition of the native languages, will be 
considered in preference to length of resi- 
dence in the country, or to superior rank 
in the list of gradation. It will indeed ge- 
nerally be found, th.it the honourable dis- 
tinctions, obtained in earlier years, accom- 
pany their possessor in after life, and that 
the progress of the student in the College 
may ordinarily be regarded as a safe cri- 
terion of bis future exertion and success 
in public life. 

APPENDIX. 

• Works patronised by Government , nt 
the recommendation of the Council of * the 
College of Fort William , and lately pub- 
lished, or now preparing for publication . 

Ilujuti Sata , a Dictionary of the Per- 
ehyi language, compiled by the learned 


natives attached to the office of the Pro-, 
fessor of Arabic and Persian, arranged 
according to the plan adopted in the 
Burhani Katu, but containing many new 
words and phrases, both ancient and 
modern, .not included in that useful and 
valuable ^work. Selected from the Se- 
raj-ool-Loghnt, JMiari Aujom, Wstu- 
rustu-i Labor i, Sirooree Jnhungeerec 
and others, in which the orthography, 
etymology, and significations of the words 
are exhibited and exemplified, bv quo- 
tations taken from the best authors ; 
words of Syriac, Grecian, or other fo- 
reign tongues, the precise derivation and 
correct meanings of which could not bo 
ascertained, are rejected; and some 
Arabic words and technical terms are 
introduced, explained, and exemplified, 
from the Karnoos, Thofa, Daubistaui 
M izahib, <$cc. the whole comprehend- 
ing the substance of the best Persiut 
Lexicons now extant in this country. 

The following 1 selections in the Ilin- 
doostanee and Bnj Bhaka or Khuree 
Bolee languancs, edited under the super- 
intendence of Captain Price, Professor 
of Hiudoost mee in the College of Fort 
William, will shortly he published. 

Two volumes of selections from va- 
rious works in the Hiudoostanee lan- 
guage, chiefly designed for the junior 
officers of the Bengal army, such volume 
to contain about -100 quarto pages, by 
Tnrinee Churn Mitter, bead Ufoonshcc 
in the Hiudoostanee department of the 
College. 

The selections consist as follows-. 

1st. A short practical Bmj Bhakha 
and Hiudoostanee Grammar. 

2nd. Hindoostonee Numerals, Fracti- 
onal parts, &e. 

3rd. Days of the Week. 

4th. Hindoo and Mahomedan Months. 

5th. Military Terms made use of by 
the Scpovs. 

6th. Original Dialogues on a variety 
of Military Subjects. 

7 th. Selections from the. Buetal Pu- 
cheosee. 

8th. Do. from the Singhausun Bu tee- 
see. 

9th. A portion of the Modhonal. m 
• 10th. A portion of the Sukoatula Na- 
tuk. 

11th. A selection* of Thcentli Hindoo 
Stories. * 

Volume 2d to consist chiefly of selec- 
tions in theOordoo dialect, iuthe Persian 
character, and to contain, 

1st. Extracts of the Baugh of Bahar, 

2nd. Of the Gooli Bukawul^c. 
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3rd. ArnislTi Mulitil 1 and Ikhwanoos 
* SutiFa. 

4th. Gilchrist's translation of the Ar- 
ticles of War, in the Persian and English 
characters.. 

5th. Dialogues on a Variety of Sub- 
jects in Oordoo. £ 

6’th. Fables, Stories, aud amusing 
Anecdotes. 

7th. Choice practical extracts front 
Souda, Joorut, Mecr Tukee, and others. 

8th. Some popular Mussulman Songs. 

Also by tlie same editor, and lor the 
same purpose, a new edition of Prern 
Sangor, having annexed a vocabulary, 
in which eveiy word contained in that 
difficult woik will be accurately explain- 
ed, so as to prevent the necessity of re- 
ferring to any other dictionaiy. The 
whole to be comprised in two volumes, 
corresponding in size with the two above 
mentioned, and for convenience ol the 
student, the words will be given in 
both the Roman and N.igree charac- 
ters. — The Prem Sangor is a translation 
of the tenth section ot the Ehagwat, con- 
taining the history of Krishcu. 

Lately published, under the superin- 
tendence nf H. IT. Wilson , Esq. a large 
octavo volume of Persian and Hindoos * 
tanee Proverbs, 

The compilation of this work was com- 
menced several years ago by Dr. Hun- 
ter, then Secietary to the College : it was 
interrupted by his departure to Java, and 


subsequent death there : It, was then con- 
tinued by the Deputy Secretary and Ex-* 
aminer, the late Captain Roebuck ; b-it 
that officer did not live to complete his 
labours, and although he finished the 
collection and arrangement of thy Pro- 
verbs, he left a considerable portion of 
them untranslated. The translation has 
only been completed in course of this 
year by Mr. Wilson. 

The work is divided into two parts, 
'the first comprehending the Persian, the 
second the Hindoostauec Proverbs — there 
are 2722 of the former, and 2704 of the 
latter. Each part is divided into two sec- 
tions, and the Proverbs in each section 
arranged* alphabetically. A great body 
of the phraseology of both languages, 
peculiary difficult from its concise and 
obscure construction, or from its local 
allusions aud restricted application, is 
thus placed within the reuoy access of 
the student. In addition to the transla- 
tions of the Proverbs, many of them are 
further illustrated by a comparison with, 
the analogous proverbial phrases of the 
West, and by an explanation of their 
tendency, or the circumstances on which 
they are founded. The work occupies 
one large octavo volume, containing 
828 pages. An introduction is prefixed 
by the last contributor to this work, giv- 
ing an account of the labours of his pre- 
decessors, and a biographical notice of 
the late Cupt. Roebuck. 

College of Fort William, June 14, 1821. 


TWENTY FOURTH ANNUAL EXAMINATION, HOLDEN IN JUNE, 1821. 


PERSIAN. 

1 

Date of ad- 
mission into the 
College. 

No. of 
Lectures 
attended 
this term. 

JPeriod of attendance 
ou the Persian Lec- 
tures. 

FIRST CLASjfS. 

1 . — Lushington, .. 

May 

1824 

* • • • 

Mu at Its. j 

• • * m 1 

Weeks. 

* * % t 

2 . — JJe 1 jane** y , 

Oct. 

1823 1 

3d 

7 


0 

3 . — Dcedest 

May 

1S2J 

37 

10 


2 

4. — Clarke, . . . . 

Aug. 

1822 

30 

18 


1 

, SECOND CLASS. 







5 .—Pmrl t 

Nov. 

1823 

id 

5 


1 

6. — ( hunt , 

Oct. 

1823 

12 

6 


0 

7i^Uathorn y 

Oct. 

1823 

33 

6 


2 

Separately Examined. 

i 






1 . — Harlow y .. . . 

Oct. 

1823 

• • ■ * 

« • * 

* 

• • • # 
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H!N DOOSTANEE. 

a ........ r 

Date of ad- 
mission into the 
College. 

j 

No. of 
Lectures 
attended 

this term. 

. 

i j i nr in u l 1 | 

Period of attendance 
on the Hmdoostanee 
Lectures. 

0 



i 

Mouths . 

Weeks. 

» FIRST CLASS. 





Cathcnrt , 

Oct. 1822 

21 

• » * • 

16 

* • * ft 

2 

f • • * * * * 

Ang. 1822 

% » 

1 

0 

Hit t/lOi'H f • « * • ■ * 

Oct. f 1824 

40 

6 

l 

SECOND CIASS. 

i 





• 

y • • • • • » 

May 1823 

38 

10 

2 

ft ft ft ft ft k 

Nov. 1823 

21 

5 

1 

Grant y . • ♦. #. 

Oct. 1823 

12 

6 

1 

ARABIC. 

Date of admis- 
sion into the 
College. 

No. of 
Lectures 
attended 
this term. 

Period of attendance 
on the Arabic Lec- 
tures. 


l. Harlow t .. 


r i "v 
1 C if ' 
- °3Z 

r2 O 

5 ° 

. ~ V- — * 

•^J-s 


^ o ^ 

*r S ° 

fcfl ~ S3 
Jk X 0> 

.G y '5. 


> Oct. 1323 


16 


Months. 


Weeks. 


2 


I * 

By Order of the Council of the College, 

D. RUDDELL, Suuetary C. C. 


E.r tract* from a Journal by il //•. 
1Vade> an , imcrican Missionary 
ut Jl an goon. 

Jan. 1!), 1821. — Having horn'd that the 
Bui mail governor at the frontier*, near 
Chittagong, had olfetvd some apologies 
for the encroachments of his people 
upon the English possesions in that 
place, and that the Supreme Govern- 
ment hud consequently withdrawn their 
troops, we toncluded there was very 
little piospeet of war; hut to-day we 
have received intelligence hy a boat di- 
rectly from *lva. that the king has raised 
an army hf twenty thousand men, and 
that they marched several days since to 
Chittagong. Also the report was con- 
firmed, that his Borman Majesty was 
very much enraged at the communica- 
tions lately received from the Govern- 
ment of Bengal. — If these things are so, 
war will doubtless succeed. How event- 
ful to this mission is the present period ! 

2‘2d . — Received a line from Mr. .Jud- 
sqo, whic^ states, that the king’s army 


is now on its way down the river. The 
number of men he does not know, or 
what is the place of their destination.— 
All the blacksmiths in town are employ- 
ed by government, in repairing old guns, 
and other weapons of war. — Portilica- 
tions are also undergoing a repair. Every 
thing at present seems to predict war. 
Who shall preserve us in the day of the 
calamity wh.cli threatens ns ? Thou, O 
Cord, art the refuge to which we flee. 
Under the shadow of thy wings there is 
safety. — Can it be, that God has brought 
us to this place, under the peculiar di- 
rection of bis providence, for no other 
reason, than that he might destroy us ? 
Surely he is a God who hideth himself ; 
but we will wait patiently, until we She 
what he will do. 1 know that he will 
ordain peace for his children. 

24 th .' — The prospects of war increase 
daily. An order has in rived from th# 
king to suffer uo English vessel, or En- 
glish gentleman, to leave this port.— 
Tliis is no more tlum wc bad reason to 
expert ; but it serins to say, this is the 
beginning of sorrows.— In cuae of war. 
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our only hope of life Is, “*Tho Lord God asked wliy we were called, seeing we 
omnipotent reignetli. Even the heart of were teachers of religion, and h.ul never, 
kings is in his hands/’ intermeddled with political affairs, &c. a 

28 th . — Of late, the fermentation of &c. He said it was their custom ; n 
public affaiis has gradually abated. The similar eases to examine all foreigners, 
preparation'. Yor war, whibh had been We were called only for the sake of<tnr- 
com me need, arc left unfinished. Let- nudity ; no evil was intended against us, 
ters have been received by government, nor should we be detained more* flum 
said to be official, stating, that all mis- two or three hours. But we had fore- 
understanding between the Barman and boilings of a severer fate; we part- 
Bengal governments is amicably settled. ed 'with our families, under the appre- 
May 10. — A few weeks since, a small tension of meeting them no nvuv in 
brig arrived from Bengal , but she af- this world. — Th<* prison was a large 
lorded us no information with regard to brick building, consisting of four apart- 
the state of public affairs — She brought menfs, one of which was open in front 
letters; but the commander, from mer- like a verandah; in this we found the 
cenarv, or other motives, suffered them Europeans previously mentioned, sur- 
not to come to the knowledge, either rounded by several thousand Bunnmis, 
of Burinans or Europeans. — Yesterday regaling themselves with old *B,icchus, 

all was quiet, and seemed likely to seemingly indifferent to the fate, awful 
remain so. To-day all is bustle and as it was, which threatened them — Mr. 
confusion. Doubt, anxiety, and fear, H. spoke to the Tvke«o concerning 
are risible in almost every eountena’ice. himself and me, alledging that we were 
The reason of all this change is, then* is Americans, and teachers of i.-bgion, 
a icport, that there are about HO ships and that we had done nothing worthy 

arrived at the mouth of Rangoon river; of bonds. — He said it was not in bis 

and the Bunnans naturally infer, if this power to release us, though lie was 

report be ti tie, they come, with no peace- well aware of the truth of Air. II ’a 

able intentions. The Europeans had assertions; but promised to represent ns 
consecrated the day to pleasure, and to the Yaw boon, on whose will depended 
were to dine in the garden of Mr. Lan- life and death. In the mean Lime, one 
sairo. They were just seated at table, of the sous of Vulcan entered the prison 

ami began to apply themselves to a dish walls, loaded which chains, hammer*., 

of soup, when about fifty armed men, &c. His appearance seemed to foretel 

deputed by the Yaw boon fat this time our approaching fate. We saw* our 'coin- 

viceroy) appro, whed, who without, much pan'i. uis in aflUclion led t< award one 

ceremony put an cud to the merriment alter another to the auril, and liimi 
of the party, bv announcing the orders thence to the door of a.i inner upait- 
of the Yawhoon, viz. to seize and irn- incut, where they were tinust. into 
prison every person, who was accustom- close confinement. We were allowed 
ed to wear a haf.— Information of the to remain unmolested, until the ph a- 
wholc was soon bromrht to the mission- sure of the Yawhoon concerning us 
house. — We immediately sent servants should he more fi^ly cvpressi d. — All 
into the town, to learn more particular- around us was hurry and confusion, 
lv what had been done, and what was and every possible preparation was 

likely to be done. — They continued all making for the expected attack. The 

that we had heard. We were not, guns were drawn to the bartery, nms- 
limvcvei*, molested Yor several hours, kets collected and examined, together 
which led us to infer, they designed to with spears, large knives, ammunition, 
make a distinction between us and the &c. which were piled together around 
other foreigners, on account of our the spot where we lay. — In the course 

being Americans, sustaining only the of the evening, we heard the, Bunnans 

character of teachers of religion. But had seized an unfortunate European, 
these hopes were without good founda- who had been sent from the general 

tion. It was in vain to look for re- ' with messages to the governor of 

spe t to our religious character, iu those Rangoon. We could not learn his fate, 

whir were destitute / cven of the coin- hut he was in all probability sent to 

'moil feelings of humanity. Mr. Hough Ava. — While we were waiting to hear 
and myself were accustomed to wear bats, the decision of the Yawhoon concerning 
and were therefore included in the roy- us, we received a chit from Mrs. H. 
al order. One of the king’s linguists and Mrs. W., requesting to know whe- 
was seat to call us ; we expostulated, thcr there was any hope of our release. 
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\Pe gave them some encouragement, 
^liongli we felt but littl ' in our own 
rounds. — At length a Bumnn came in, 
who after casting a scmvling glance 
towards us, asked who we were? “ The 
Aiiimcao teachers,’* answered a by- 
stander. “ Put them with the other pri- 
soners,” returned he; which was no soon- 
er said than done. Still, however, we 
were not put in irons, and therefore 
yet cherished the fond hope of release 
Rut our prospects were constantly 
becoming darker, O ir legs were bound 
together with rope-, a el eight or*ten 
Harmans, armed with spears, battle axes, 
&c. were placed over us as*a guard. 
An hour or two afterwards, the black- 
smith cauv iu a second time, bringing 
a rough, heavy chain. It consisted of 
three links, each about four inches in 
length, and pounded together so elos- as 
to completely prevent it from bending 
anymore than a straight b ir of iron. 
The parts designed to go round the 
ankles wore bars of iron about two 
thirds of an inch thick, partially round- 
ed, and bent together so as just to 
admit the ankle. This was designed 
for Mr. If. and myself, fie was tiist, 
seated, his leg laid upon a block, the 
ring placed' upon the ankle, and then 
pounded down close with heavy blows. 
The other ring was put upon mv ankle 
in the same manner. Our situation 
afforded no convenience for lying dmvu ; 
and of course allowed us no smep, 
or even jest. — in the course of the 
night, the keys of our rooms, trunks, 
A’e. were demanded, from which we 
naturally iuferr*d . 1.1 intention to pillage 
our homes. They also cuqu.tvd vo»y 
particulaily, if we, t ha 1 smv m iskets 
or spears, and how inaiiv ? We did not 
fear the loss of propei tv, hut trembled 
ut the idea of Mrs. \V. and 11. being 
exposed to the brutal insults and cruel- 
ties of unprincipled robbers. Mrs. W. and 
H. like ourselves, were unable to get any 
rest, though they were not particular- 
ly molested by the Burm ins. Mauug- 
shwa ha, o*e of the native Christians, 
spent the night with them, and very 
much encouraged them bv his prayers 
and pious conversation. None of the 
other Bunnan Christians staid by them. 

\\th . — The night was long and tire- 
some, but at length morning arrived. 
Mrs. \V. and U. sent us breakfast by 
the servants, accompanied by a chit, 
requesting to know the very worst of 
our circumstances. There was but one 
hops left; it* was that of addressing a 

. M 


petition to air. barkies, an office 
of considerable rank and influe^re 
among the Bunn ana, but a foreigner : 
this therefore we advised them to do. 
To this petition Mr. Sartdes answer- 
ed, tha^ he had already done all that 
lay in his power in our hehalf ; but so 
far from being able to give us any 
assistance, be expected every moment to 
share a yke fate. — 'The fleet very early 
in the morning bad got under weigh, 
and was rapidly advancing upon the 
town. About three or four thousand 
armed Hannans were collected together 
in front of the town, along the shore, 
to repel any attack which might be 
made by the approaching enemy. The 
women and children, as if foreseeing 
the events of the day, left the town, 
and fled to the jnnwles, carrying with 
them as large a portion of their little 
property as they wu*e able. When it was 
announced that the fleet was within a 
few miles of the town, two other Eng- 
lishmen chained together, with a Greek 
and an Armenian, chained in the same 
manner, weto added to our miserable 
mi miter. Our guard was considerably 
strengthened, and enjoined strictly to 
keep us cloac : all communication with 
our servants, and things without, was cut 
otf. One faithful old servant belonging to 
(1 1 plain Tench, seized an opportunity, 
when our door was partly opened, of 
slipping into the room uoperccived. 
Seeing the situation of his master, aud 
ot us all, he wept like a child ; an 1 nut 
only wept, but taking a large turban 
from his head, and tearing it into long 
strips, bound them round our ankles, to 
pi event our chains from galling; which 
we afterwards found of essential service 
to us. Shortly after, orders front the 
Yawhoon were communicated to our 
guard, through the grates of the prison, 
viz. that the instant the shipping should 
open a fire upon the*town, they were to 
massacre all the prisoners without hesita- 
tion. This blasted all our hopes. The 
guards immodiitely began sharpening 
their instruments of death with bricks,atul 
brandishing them about our heads, to show 
with how much dexterity and pleasure thd£ 
would execute their fatal orders. Upon 
the place which they intended for the 
scene of butchery, ^ large, quantity of 
sand was spread to receive the bipod. « 
Among the prisoners reigned the gloom 
and silence of death— the vast ocean of 
eternity seemed but a step before us. 
Mr. H. and myself threw ourselves 
down upon a mattress, expecting never 
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t^fise again, and calmly waited to Lear 
W$ first gun that should be fired upon 
the town, as the signal for our certain 
death.— In the mean time, an account 
of our reair situation, which he had 
used various means to conceal, reach- 
ed tlie ears of Mrs. VV. and li. Their 
feelings can be better conceived than 
expressed. Who can tell with what 
agony of soul they listened to hear the 
first gun, the messenger wldrh would 
relate a talc, more sad and awful than 
death itself could relate. — At length 
the fleet arrived, and the attack com- 
menced. The first ball thrown into the 
town came with a tremendous noise, 
directly over our heads. — Our guards, 
filled with consternation and amaze- 
ment, seemingly unable to execute 
their murderous orders, sluuk away 
into one corner of the prison, where 
they remained perfectly quiet, until 
a broadside from the Liffey, which made 
the prison shake and tremble to its 
very foundations, so effectually frighten- 
ed them, th.it, like children, they cried 
out through fear, and openly declared 
their intention of breaking open the 
door. We used every argument to pre- 
vent. their doing so, fearing, if the Bur- 
mans should find us deserted by the 
guard, they might be induced to de- 
spatch us at once, to prevent our making 
an escape. But they felt the force of 
no arguments, saying, “ The building will 
certainly be down upon us ; we must 
go.” They soon found means to break 
open the door which being done, they 
all went out, but took the precaution 
to secure the door again, by fastening 
it with rattans upon the outside. — VVe 
were now left alone. About this time 
the firing ceased upon both sides ; and 
we began to cherish the fond hope of 
deliverance, inferring, from the circum- 
stance just named, that the Bunnaus 
had either surrendered or fled, and that 
the English troops were already land- 
ing, who would shortly appear to deli- 
ver us from our dangerous situation.' — • 
Mrs. W. and II. heard the firing com- 
mence, under the impression, that at 
that moment the merciless Burmans 
were imbru ng their hands in our blood? 
They also bad much reason to fear, that 
a <nv moments uu/re would bring them 
* to the same fate. Moung-shwa-ba still 
remained with them, declaring that he 
would do all in his power to protect 
litem au<l our property ; which ho* did, 
.even at the risk of his own life. He 
told thebi plainly, that the Burmans 


would come in search of them, it being 
an invariable custom among them, w|i*m 
they put a man to death under our cir- 
cumstances, to sacrifice also his Wife, 
children, and all his relations, zyfin to 
the sixth generation. Finding, tncre- 
Ibre, that they could not remain, in the 
house with the least prospect of escape, 
they secreted their most valuable. arti- 
cles of furniture, and having .taken a 
few clothes, a pillow, and a Bible, sought 
^refuge within the walls of a Portuguese 
church, a little distance off. They beg- 
ged.. the priest to open tbe doors of 
the church to them ; but the holy 
father would not suffer a place so sa- 
cred to be polluted by the unhallowed 
feet of heretics. He drove them from 
the church, from his own house, aud 
even out of his verandah. — They then 
conceived the project of disguising them- 
selves, as they were obliged to go 
out into the streets, which weic com- 
pletely filled with Burmans. For this 
purpose they obtaiued clothes of the 
servants who attended them, which 
they put on over their own, dressed 
their heads in Burm.in style, and lastly, 
blacked their bands and faces, in this 
disguise they mixed with the multi- 
tude, and passed along undiscovered, 
while they frequently heard Burmans 
enquiring for the teachers* wives, which 
kept them in constant fear lest they 
should be known. After going some 
d lattice, they came to the house of a 
Portuguese woman, into which they 
cnteied, and begged protection; but 
tbe unfeeling wretch refused them, 
saying, if she gave them protection, 
blie should endanger her own life. But 
being entirely exhausted with fatigue 
and distress of mind, they threw them- 
selves down upon a mat, feeling that 
they were unable to go any further.— 
Here, therefore, we shall leave them for 
the present, and return to the prison, 
where nil had remained quiet about the 
space of half an hour; but in a moment 
the whole scene changed. About fifty 
armed Burmans came rushing into the 
prison like madmen. VVe were instant- 
ly seized, dragged out of the prison, 
our clothes torn from our bodies, and 
our anus drawn behind us with cord, 
so tight that it was impossible to move 
them. 1 thought tniue would have bi*en 
cut entirely to the bone ; indeed, \ve 
were treated just as they would treat 
criminals, whom they were about to lead 
to the place of execution. We were 
now put in front of several armed men. 
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whose duty it was to goad us along with 
the points of tlieir spears; others had 
n^jd Of the end of the cord which 
bound Our arms: they would pull us 
first* this way, then that, so that it was 
impossible for us to determine in what 
direction they would have ns go. Some- 
times we were impelled forward, then 
drawn backwards, and again our legs 
were so entangled with the chains arf to 
quite throw us down : in short, the^ 
seemed to study methods of torturing 
us; but complaints were quite useless. 
After making an exhibition of us through 
almost every street in the town, we were 
at length brought to the Yongdau, or 
place where all causes are tried, and sen- 
tences pant; it was the scat of judgment, 
bat not of justice. Here sat the dispen- 
ser of life and death, surrounded by 
other officers of the town. He ordered 
us to he placed before him in a kneeling 
posture, with our faces to the ground, 
to which we submitted in the most re- 
spectful manner. On one side of us was 
a noisy rabble, crying out altogether, 
“ That dau, that dau,” that is, Let them 
be put to death, let them be put to death. 
Between us and the Yawhoon were two 
linguists, kneeling, and with tears beg- 
ging inercy for us. The cries of the mul- 
titude prevailed. The executioner, who 
stood on one side with a large knife in 
his hand, waiting the decision, was or- 
dered to proceed ; hut just as be was 
lifting the knife to strike off the head of 
the prisoner nearest him, Mr. H. begged 
permission to make a proposal to the 
Yawhoon, who having beckoned to the 
executioner to desist a little, demanded 
what he had to say. The proposal was, 
that one or two of jhe prisoners should 
be sent on board the shipping, in which 
case he would at leasL promise that the 
tiring upon the town should cease direct- 
ly. 15ut, said the Yawhoon, “ Are you 
sure of this ; will you positively engage 
to make peace ?” At this moment, a 
broadside from the Liffey occasioned 
great alarm. The Yawhoon and other 
officers instantly dispersing, sought re- 
fuge under the banks of a neighbouring 
tank. We Were now permitted once 
more to stand upon our feet, which but 
a moment ago we never expected to do 
afgpin. The firing increased, and the 
multitude began to flee with great preci- 
pitancy. Though our ankles were al- 
ready miserably galled with our chains, 
the cords on our arms intolerably pain - 
ful, and destitute of any clothes except 
past a loon surged along with spears, wc 


were obliged to keep pace with those 
whom fear impelled with hasty step. 
Having passed through the gate of the 
town, they kept close under the walls, to 
prevent being* cut down the cannon 
bulls, w^iieh were falling in every direc- 
tion around us : at leugth they bent 
their course towards the place of pub- 
lic execution, whither we supposed 
they intended carrying us. We passed 
directly by the Portuguese woman’s 
house, where Mrs W. and H. had but a 
few moments before turned in to ask 
protection. They saw us as we passed. 
They knew they were driving us towards 
the place of execution, and said to each 
other, “ That fo the last time we shall 
ever behold our husbands.” They thought 
till now we were already dead ; it was 
therefore a little relief to know we were 
still living. Their first impression, as they 
have since told me, was to follow us, and 
share our fate ; but a moment’s reflection 
convinced them of the impropriety of 
such a step :« it would make the part * 
ing intolerable, both to them and us, to 
he murdered before their eyes. For- 
tunately for us, we did not know that 
they saw us, until all was over. — We soon 
after found they did not design to carry 
us to the place of execution ; for having 
passed by this spot, they piocecded in 
the direction of the Cl rent Pagoda. Look- 
ing behind, we saw the Yawhoon and bis 
officers following us upon horseback. 
When they had overtaken ns, they 
alighted, and having seated themselves 
in a Zayat, ordered us to be placed be- 
fore them a second time, but not in so 
degrading a posture as befoie; indeed 
their whole treatment of us seemed a 
little more mild. Our arms were untied, 
a little water was offered us to drink, 
also a few plantains and cheroots. Af- 
ter a few moments consultation upon 
the proposal made by Mr. II. it was as- 
sented to, and liiS chains were taken 
off : he asked to have me sent with him, 
but this was refused. — Mr. II. being 
gone, the remaining prisoners were com- 
mitted to the charge of an inferior of- 
ficer, with strict orders, that if Mr. H. 
did not succeed, to put us to dcatff; 
which also was the substance of the mes- 
sege sent by the Yawhoon to the General 
by Mr. 11. on whole success now hung 
all our hopes of life. The officer direct-* 
ed, that we should be deposited in a 
building standing upon the base of the 
Grrtit Pagoda, and he treated hospitably 
until Mr. H.’s return. — Four of our num- 
ber, tyfing quite exhausted with fatigue. 
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and pain, occasioned by the galling of 
their chains, were unable to go any far- 
ther, which the officer perceiving, al- 
lowed them to remain in a building -at 
the foot of the pagoda. Che place in 
which we were now to be confined was 
a strong brick building, consisting of 
four apartments. The first of these was 
occupied by large images. The second 
was a kind of hall, and behind this were 
two small dungeons, or dark* gloomy 
apartments, apparently designed as re- 
positories for treasure. — We were first 
confined in the second of these apart- 
ments, but shortly after in one of the 
dungeons just incntioued. We found 
the place filled with Burman goods of 
almost every description ; there were no 
windows, or any thing else comfortable, 
and they gave us nothing to eat or 
drink.— Mr. H. in his way to the ship- 
ping, met h company of troops which had 
jhst landed : he communicated his busi- 
ness to one of the officers, and related 
where and under what circumstances he 
bad left us. They proceeded forward 
in search of us ; but before they reached 
the spot, we had been removed, as be- 
fore related ; and the Yawlioon with Ins 
attendants, being informed that a com- 
pany of troops was advancing upon him, 
fled to the jungles. — The same detach- 
ment, having received some information 
from Mr. H. of Mrs. H. and VV. also 
made search for them. But they having 
been driven out of the house of the Por- 
tuguese woman, ns stated above, had at 
length taken refuge in a small bamboo 
house, together with a number of other 
females, wives of foreigners, whose bus- 
bands were also prisoners. This place 
merely hid them from the eyes of the 
passing multitude, though they were 
in most imminent danger from cannon 
balls, which were every moment falling 
around them : and even here they were 
sought by the Burrrmns i but a young 
man who stood at the door told the 
inquirers the wives of the teachers were 
not there, and that he knew nothing 
of them. Here they remained in a state 
of great anxiety and danger, till at 
leftgih they heard the sound of the 
bugle : assured by this that English 
troops must be near, they threw aside 
their* Burman costufiie, and rau out to 
meet them ; their hands and fuces still 
black, and their whole appearance that of 
persons in great distress. Their, first 
words to th»* kind officer* who took tlv?ra 
under bis protection, were, “ Our hus- 
*" * Major Sale. , 


bands, our husbands !" ** Where are your , 
husbands ?” said the officer. They could 
only answer, that but a little wljjlfe 
ago they snw us led by iu chains, and 
almost naked, towards the place ofc exe- 
cution. He immediately despatched 
two or three of his men to the spot, to 
see if our bodies could be found, not 
doubting but that we hail been put to 
death : they returned without intelli- 

f once.— Mrs. W. and H, were then con* 
acted into town, (it being unsafe to 
spend the night at the # mission- house,) 
and placed under the protection of Mr* 
Shi kies, whose family was very kind, 
and used, every possible exertion to 
accommodate and console them. — Mr. 
H. delivered his message froijj the Yaw- 
hoon to Sir Archibald Campbell, who 
said in answer, “ If the Barmans shed 
a drop of white blood, we will lay tlie 
whole country in rums, and give no 
quarter." He returned without delay 
to the place where be had left the 
Ynwhoon, for the purpose of delivering 
the General’s answer ; but not finding 
him, he proceeded as far as the Great 
Pogoda, where he found many Our** 
mans, of whom he enquired after the 
Yawhoon, and also for the prisoners ; 
but being unable to gain any informa- 
tion of either, he returned back to town, 
where he found Mrs. H. and W. safely 
protected. It is very remarkable/ that 
lie performed tills cxcursioo without 
being molested by a single Burman. — It 
was now near eight o’clock, and the 
firing from the shipping still continuimr, 
gave us reason to apprehend that Mr. 
H. had done little good by bis message 
to the General. YVc, however, remain- 
ed as quiet as possible, which was now 
our only hope of safety. Exhausted 
by hunger, and the fatigues of the 
day, we laid our naked bodies upon 
the ground in hopes of paining a little 
rest; but Our situation was too uucom- 
fortable to admit of sleep. — Several 
times during the night our fears were 
greatly excited by the Barmans ; for 
there were several hundreds around us; 
and it was almost impossible to stir 
without making a noise with our ch.'tius 
loud enough to be heard at a consider- 
able distance. 

12//*. — Very early in the morning, a 
party of Burinans cainc, evidently 
with the desigu of putting ua to death, 
or carrying us with them into the 
jungle, which to me seemed more terri- 
ble than death. Having eutered that part 
of the building in which f ,they hqd , 
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probably seen us deposited on the pre- 
ceding evening, and not finding us, they 
Tell into a great rage, if we might judge 
from their language. This room being 
contiguous to the place where wc were, 
and the door not shutting perfectly tight, 
they rf’-anae to examine it, but finding 
it locked, were about to burst it open, 
when some person from the outside 
cried out that the English were coming, 
by which they were alarmed, and fled 
with great precipitancy. But a moment 
before, we said to ourselves, It is all 
over with us ; death, or something w^rse, 
seemed inevitable : but now the most 
sanguine hopes had succeeded to fear. 
All the Burmans had fled, and the Eng* 
lish troopp were near: we even heard 
some of their voices distinctly ; but 
were very soon again plunged from 
the pinnacle of hope iuto the depths of 
despair. The English troops passed by, 
and the Burmans again took possession 
of the Pagoda; and we frequently heard 
them in the adjoining room : thus ** hope 
and fear alternate swayed our breast.” 
At length the moment of deliverance 
came. Another patty of troops, headed 
by Sir Archibald himselt, advanced : 
the Barmans, seeing them at some dis- 
tance, fired two guns, which they had 
planted upon the Pagoda, (which was 
the first intimation we had of their 
approach.) These guns were no sooner 
discharged, than nil the Burmans took 
to their heels as fast as possible; and 
about ten minutes after, wc bad the op- 
portunity and unspeakable pleasure of 
discovering to the troops the place of 
our confinement. — It was General Camp- 
bell, l believe, who burst open our door. 
We crawled out of gur dungeon naked, 
dirty, and almost suffocated. — The Ge- 
neral welcomed us to his protection, 
and ordered our chains immediately to 
be taken off; but they were so large and 
stiff, that all attempts were quite inef- 
fectual; so that we were obliged to 
walk two miles into the town still in 
irons. Clothes, victuals, &c. were imme- 
diately giv^n us. Tliu prisoners who 
bad been confined at the foot of the 
Pagoda, had been released, and return- 
ed to town early in the morning. Mrs. 
W. was informed that I was among the 
number ; but liow great the disappoint- 
ment when she learned, that instead 
of being released, no information could 
bg given concerning me, or those with 
me ; all that they knew was, they had 
been separated from ns the night before : 
auqj indeed, Mrs. W. bad no intelli- 


gence of me until I returned to the 
mission-house, i need not attempt to 
describe the feelings produced by meet- 
ing again, after we had passed through 
so many and so great dangers ; but at 
length we found ourselves again all 
together, well, and beyond the power 
of barbarous and unmerciful Barmans. 
For my own part, l was rendered 
almost delirious by so sudden a tran- 
sition frbm the deepest distress to the 
highest pitch of joy.— In reflecting upon 
those scenes of danger through which 
we all passed, and the narrow escapes 
which were afforded, when hope seemed 
entirely gone, 1 cannot help thinking, that 
our deliverance was almost miraculous. 
More than once, the danger which threat- 
ened us was so near, that 1 could only 
say, “ Lord, save now, or we perish.” God 
was my only hope ; and this hope did not 
fail me, even i# the greatest extremity. 
There was a secret confidence that God 
would after all, in some way or other, 
effect our deliverance, though c\cry 
tiling passing before us militated against 
such a hope. Oil how invaluable is the 
hope of the gospel, which, like an anchor 
to the soul, sure and steadfast, enters 
into that which is within the veil 1 And, 
standing upon the very border of eter- 
niiy, as wc viewed ourselves, how insig- 
nificant appeared all the objects which, 
so much attract us iu this world ; how 
vast the concerns of a never ending eter- 
nity; and how invaluable a well-ground- 
ed hope in the merits of Him, whose 
name is the only one given under hea-. 
veil and among men whereby we must be 
saved ! — Baptist Missionary Herald, Sep- 
tember. 

Singapore Chronicle,— August 19. 


Batavia . — By the last accounts from 
this place, trade was very dull, cuusedby 
the want of purchasers for coffee, as well 
as by the heavy duties on the importation 
of foreigu manufactures. At the govern- 
ment sales of produce, coffee was brought 
in at the upset price of 10£ dollars, no, 
bidders appearing. Three American 
ships only had come to Batavia iu 
‘course of this season, and even these had 
passed on to China without doing any 
business. The colAse was still in # the 
eastern districts, and a number of the co* 
lonial vessels were lyiug in the harbours 
without employment. 

• — — • 

Macassar. — By the last accounts from 
Batavia we learn, that the I#ntch havj» 
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Undertaken a war against the Rajah of 
Boni, the most powerful chief of the 
Buggese nation, and the same with whom 
we ourselves waged a very unprofitable 
warfare, front the year 18 14 down to the 
period that MacaSsar' was delivered over 
to the Nether land authorities. The 
present sovereign is a woman, whose 
brother governs in her name. The cause 
of the war we understand is as follows. 
The Dutch Governor General, tne Baron 
Van der Capellen, had arrived at Macas- 
sar, on his return from the Moluccas, and 
having signified his intention to receive 
a visit from the Rajah, or railicr we 
presume her vicegerent, the latter took 
leave to correct him in the matter of 
etiquette, by informing him, that it was 
usual for governors to wait upon kings, 
and not the contrary. This message, in 
the relative position of the European 
and native power in Celebes, plainly in- 
tended as an affront and defiance, is re- 
sented by the Dutch government by a 
declaration of war. Seve*’ ships have 
been taken up as transports to convey 
troops fiom Batavia, and all f he troops 
that can be spared from the Moluccas 
and other neighbouring settlements have 
been directed to assemble at Macassar, 
With the view of making a vigorous effort 
to terminate the war by the capture of the 
king’s person. 

We confess we have no sanguine hopes 
of success to any war conducted by 
Europeans against the natives of Celebes, 
who arc certainly the bravest and even 
the most skilful warriors of the natious 
of the Archipelago. But it is not their 
skill or bravery that a European ene- 
my has to apprehend, so much as their 
perseverance ami their fierce independ- 
ence, a virtue to which most of the 
other tribes are strangers. They know, 
too, perfectly well the art of tiring and 
harassing, an European enemy. There is 
no tangible pointon \vffiteh to assail them; 
they will uot meet a disciplined force 
in the field, in numbers sufficient to 
enable the latter ta gain any signal and 
decisive advantage over them; they an- 
noy them by a warof petty details, where 
vi&'tory or defeat is equally injurious. 
There is not ix single fortress throughout 
the country, which is destitute of loads, 
intervened by frequent livers, and either 
Hovered with woods, marsh, or rice fields, 
as impracticable as either. Even were 
the country nominally* conquered, it 
could not be kept for a month withbut 
insurrection and rebellion, and even if 
finally kejh it would not be wor/.h its 
maintenance ; for the people of Celebes 


are not a tame, tax-yielding populating, , 
that can be subjected at will to any de- 
scription of fiscal machinery that we ^tfe 
nware of. From this war, therefore, we 
anticipate nothing but additional embar- 
rassment to the Dutch finances, and se- 
rious detriment to one of the mosfc valu- 
able brandies of the commerce of this 
island, that of the Buggese pralius ; for 
the interest of the Waju merchant must be 
more or less implicated in its results. 


Sumatra . — The fanatics commonly 
caltod the Padrces, and usually hy the 
Malays, Rencheh, beaten by the Dutch 
troops on* the south-west coast of Su- 
matra, hare begun to extend their con- 
quests and depredations tp ,*he north 
coast, and have actually invaded the 
principality of Siac opposite to Malacca, 
in their incursions, these insensate and 
useless enthusiasts have committed thfe 
greatest excesses, putting the inoffensive 
peasantry of the country to the death, 
and plundering their property, and laying 
waste their fields, for no better reason 
that we have been able to learn, than be- 
cause they refuse to wear a white dress, 
and to forego the use of betel and to- 
bacco. Numbers of the Siac people 
have been compelled to take to their 
boats on their rivers ; and we are further 
informed, that several overtures have 
been made to the local antliority'nt this 
place hy the chiefs of the interior of that 
country, for permission to settle and co- 
lonize permanently at Singapore, which 
we have little doubt will be gladly grant- 
ed them. 


Pirates . — The pirates have again made 
their appearance in pur viciuity. Six of 
their proas from the islands of Sukanna 
and Timeaugon the const of Lingin have 
stationed themselves in the passage be- 
tween the mainland and Pulo Pisang, 
where they waylay the small trading 
proas ou their passage between this and 
Malacca. On the 10th inst. a small trad- 
ing proa coining from Malacca was at- 
tacked hy them off the river \»f Pontiau. 
The crew threw themselves overboard to 
escape their cruelty, and three are said to 
have been drowned ; among the passen- 
gers were three native Christians of Ma- 
lacca, two of whom escaped by swimming, 
the third has been taken prisoner. 


Buggese Proas . — The first proas from 
Celebes direct, arrived on the 14th. 
Two of these are from Macassar, and 
bring cargoes consisting of totf.oise-sbeil, 
Buggese cloths, and coffee* These proas 
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touched at Palembaog, and left the port 
Af Macassar about a month ago. Two 
•days before they quitted that place, the 
Eftitch Governor General had arrived 
froijj the Moluccas, and according to 
thei,r account, the note of war was heard 
from # the instant he landed. Our rea- 
ders will observe in the cargoes of the 
Buggesc proas an article new to the im- 
ports from Celebes, viz. coffee. We^ire 
given to understand that this is the pro- 
duce of Mandat', an extensive and feitifti 
portion of the island of Celebes, to the 
north of MacassSr, and at the sou Vie rn 
entrance to the straits of this name. 

M1 I 

The arrival of the Alert, which is no- 
ticed in our shipping list, hus occasion- 
ed a smafl increase to the stock of fire- 
arms brought for sale into this market. 

We believe this lot to bo the same 
which was a short time ago put under 
seizure at Batavia, while on board a 
vessel bound to this port. With the 
precise nature of the original question, 
or of the grounds on which the contisca • 
tion had been defended, we are not ac- 
quainted ; but we are pleased to find, that 
as no fruud could have been intended, 
the case has been met with a liberality 
not to be shackled by undue deference 
for obsolete statutes or harsh fiscal regu- 
lations, calculated only to entrap the un- 
wary, and to defeat the claims of substan- 
tial justice. 

Considerable supplies of fresh beer 
from Hodgson and Abbott have been 
imported on the Caroline and .Joseph : 
both arc of an excellent description; and 
we, who arc great advocates for free 
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trade, in all its departments, arc much 
gratified to"find that the latter maintain* 
an equality with the former, and meets the 
taste of a numerous class of consumers. 
This is as itfought to be 9 for monopoly 
of any sort or description is always in- 
jurious* to the consumer and the public, 
and equally so in the end to the possessor 
himself. We mean no disparagement to 
Mr. Hodgson, and should be truly sorry 
if he. brSwed worse ale or a less quantity 
of it tliau he does at present, and which, 
to the unspeakable advantage and ac- 
commodation of Indian beer-drinkers, 
wc understand amounts to lf>, 0 Q 0 barr 
rels a year. 

A few days since, an affray of a seri- 
ous nature took place in the street, 
between two Chinese (natives of Macao,) 
which, we are sorry to say, proved fatal 
to one of them, a respectable and indus- 
trious carpenter in the settlement. The 
parties had been loudly disputing about 
some monej^ transaction for some time, 
and had come to high words, when the 
deceased challenged the other to box. 
A bystander at this moment warned 
deceased that his opponent had a knife in 
his possession, upon which deceased ran 
away, pursued by the other. At about 
30 paces from the spot where the affray 
commenced, deceased stumbled and fell, 
and the villain, who was at that moment 
close behind him, plunged a large butch- 
er’s knife into his breast, and stabbed 
him to the heart. The iin fortunate man 
died of the wound in a few minutes, and 
the murderer was immediately apprehend- 
ed by the police, and lodged in confine- 
ment. 


TRICE CURRENT. 


Singapore, 19th August , 1824. 
Bees Wax, yellow, per picul, Sp. Drs. 

Birds* Nests, No. 1, (scarce,) 

Coffee, Malay, ., 

Copper, .Japan, 

Gambier, « 

Gold Dust, Pahang, per Bungkal, 

Gold Host of other parts, 

Opium, Patna, per chest, 

Opium, Benares, 

Opium, Mulwa, . . . . 

Iron, British, flat, per picul, 

Iron, Swedish, ditto, 

Iyead, pig, 

Mfisqucts, each, , . , 


30 a 
a 

25 a 

5 a 

21 a 
1007 
1000 
620 
3 60 


6 a 


41 

33 

10 

26 

30 

29 

28 


6 
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‘ Motlie r o'Pearl Shells* . * 
Nutmegs, .. . . ». .. 

Oil* Coeoanut, .. ,« 

Pepper, perjjicul. 

Rattans, 

Rice, coarse, per eoyan, . . , 

Raw Silk,. Canton, per picnl, 

Saltpetre, 

Sago, Pearl, 

Sapan Wood, • • • • » • , 

Stic lac, Siam or Coclnn’ China, 
Sugar, Siam, line white, . . 
Sugar, Cochin China, 2d sort. 
Tin, Banca, ► ^ • * * * 

Tin of other parts, 

Steel, Swedish, per cwt. . . 
Tortoise-shell, per picul, .. 


. 22 

4 

70 

4 


s' 7 

' 60 a 

8 30 

2 

* 

70 


\ 20 a 

* 3 70 

6 


6 


30 a 

40 

14 a 

16 

6 a 

7 

3 a 

4 

23 a 

24 

21 


5 a 

60 

620 a 

800 


The currency of Singapore is the Spanish Dollar, divided into cents ^^represented 
by the copper money of Prince of Wales Island. The common weight is the picul 
of 133 1-3/6. avoir da poise, divided into 100 catties. Stilt, rice , and coarse sago 
are sold by the hoy an of 40 piculs nearly, and gold by the bunkal, which weighs two 
dollars, or ts equivalent to about 7 42 grains. 


In opium there have been no import- 
ant transactions since (for last; small 
sales of Patna continue to be made at 
rather better prices than our previous 
quotations, dependant in a great measure 
on the mode of payment. 

Tin. - Some considerable parcels of 
tin have come in from Banca, and some 
sales have been made to the China 
ships at Drs. 24 for Banca, and 22 for 
Strait’s tin. — In other metals there has 
not been much done, - 

Pepper. ~ Phis Article of produce con- 
tinues to arrive slowly, — for Malacca 
pepper, which is very light this season, 
few persons are disposed to give 8 Span. 
Drs. per picul. — Kalantau pepper of ex- 
cellent quality has been sold at Drs. 8^ 
per picul. 

Coffee. — Five small trading proas have 
imported 300 piculs of coffee, which has 
been bought at 9 to 10£ dollars per pi- 

* 

Tortoise Shell.- — About 8 piculs of this 
article have been brought by the Bug- 
gese traders, who have soid it at the 
enormous price of 800 to 830 dollars 
per picul. Wc hear th.it there is a con- 
siderable quantity of this article shortly 
expected, and we may therefore anticii 
pafe a material decline from the present 
rates. 

For Europe goods, we have had a con- 
tinuance of the same want of demand 
which wc have been obliged to notice for 
some time back. Some 7-8 and 9-8th 
chintzes of excellent patterns, a<fd in 
every respect suitable for this market, 


have been sold as low as Drs. 4-60 per 
piece. 

Scarlet long ells havebcen sold at Drs. 
10-60, and woollens 12 to 13 dollars per 
piece. 

The arrival of the Joseph and Hope 
with a large quantify of gunpowder, has 
reduced the value of this article very 
much, and indeed it is scarcely saleable 
at any price. Masquers are equally dull, 
in consequence of the heavy arrivals 
since our last, and we could not then 
give quotations with any degree of cor- 
rectness. The war in Macassar will in 
all probability cause a demand for arms 
in that quarter, and we trust will have 
a good effect on our market. 


Be* ing. 

It is with extreme regret wc have to 
record the death of his Excellency Com- 
modore Charles Grant, c. b. Com- 
mander in Chief of H. M.’s Naval Force* 
in the India Seas. 

This deplored event, which has cast a 
gloom over the society of this island, 
took place at midnight on Sunday the 
25th instant, at the Governm*nt Bunga- 
low on the Hill, to which place the Com- 
modore Was removed on the Wednesday 
previous, in hope* that the bracing at- 
mosphere at that elevation might enable 
him to gather strength to resist an attiyzk 
of dysentery, the first symptoms of which, 
wc understand, were felt on the evening 
of the 12th. . 

It is needless here to refer to the high 
professional character of the late Com- 

t 
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«modore. His Majesty’s election of an 
m officer of his rank, for so important a 
ust as the naval command in India, 
where the distance from authorities at 
hotie involves, great responsibility, is a 
sufficient testimony of the high estima- 
tion^ n which be has been held as a pub- 
lic servant. — His private virtues, his 
generosity of disposition, unaffected sim- 
plicity of manners, liberality of senti- 
ment, and goodness of heart, have de- 
servedly rendered him an object of ge- 
neral esteem, betli in the service to which 
he was an ornament, and in the A>ciety 
iu which he moved in private life. By 
the officers and men who wefe under his 
command, his loss must be most severe- 
ly felt. • 

Asiatic Society . — A meeting of the 
Asiatic Society was held at the. Society’s 
apartments, Chouringhee, on Monday 
evening the 6th instant. — J. H. Haring- 
ton, Esq. President, in the Chair. 

Lieutenant Gordon was elected a 
member of the Society at this meeting. 

The Babylonian Brick, mentioned in 
our former report, as haviug been trans- 
mitted by the Honorable Captain Kep- 
pel, for the Museum, was submitted to 
the meeting. 

A Lusus Naturae was presented by F. 
P. Strong, Esq. together with several 
images of Boodh from Rangoon. 

Two large Bond ha images, also from 
Rangoon, were presented by Dr. Tho- 
mas, through Mr. Gibbon. 

A copy of the Bhagavat-Gita, printed 
in the original Sanscrit at Bonn, with a 
Latin translation, by A. W. Sclilegel, 
was presented to the Society by the au- 
thor. p 

Copies of the Prospectus for publish- 
ing the text and translation of the Hama- 
yana , and the 4th number of the Indisctie 
Bibliothek , were presented by the same 
gentleman. 

Two Pamphlets on the Zodiac of Den- 
dera, were presented by Mons. de Pnra- 
yey, of Paris, with a note from the author, 
suggesting to the Society to transmit a 
Chinese work, the Thou-chou-mat-ky, to 
Europe, as a work not to be found in , 
the libraries of London or Paris, and of 
great historical value, containing a com- 
plete chronological list of the ancient 
sovereigns of China. It was according- 
ly resolved, that enquiry should be made 
for the work in question. 

The 2d part of the 5th volume of the 
Transactions of the Horticultural Socie- 
ty; the report of the Garden ‘Committee ; 


x<?Hl 

and a list of the members, were present- « 
ed by that Society, 

The 2d voltuhe of the Archaeological 
Researches for 1823 ; th% 2d part of the 
Philosophical Transactions for 1823; 
arid the 41st volume of the Transactions 
of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Sciences, &c. were presented by 
the respective Societies. 

A Latter was read from H. T. Cole- .. 
brooke, Esq. forwarding a supply of 
books for the Society’s library. 

A volume of Drawings by a native 
artist, under the superintendence of ? 
Mons. Casanova, from the models of 
native implements constructed by the 
late Miss Tytler, was submitted to the 
meeting by the Secretary. 

Au analytical summary of the con- 
tents of the Visbno Parana, by the' Se- 
cretary, was read by him at this meeting. 
The collective works, called the Pura- 
nas, hold an eminent place in the re- 
ligion and literature of the Hindoos, 
inferior invalidity only to the Vedas; 
and like them possessing the credit of 
an inspired origin, they exercise a much 
more practical influence upon the Hin- 
doo community, regulate theii ritual, 
direct their faith, and supply, in popu- 
lar legendary tales, materials for their 
credulity. To European scholars they 
are recommended on other accounts, 
and have been reputed to contain, not 
only the picturesque and mythological 
part of the superstition* of India, but to 
preserve extensive and valuable remains 
of history, whose data approaches at 
least closely to the era of the deluge. 

The Puranas are of two classes— prin - 
cipal and subordinate. There are eigh- 
teen in each line; the latter, or (Jpa 
Puranas, are variously enumerated, and 
are very little known. The former are 
all attributed to the Sage KrishnA Dwai- 
payana , the twenty-eighth Vyasa, or com- 
piler of them, and of the Vedas. The eigh- 
teen great Puranas are said to contain 
400,000 Slokas, which in our mode of 
computing verse would be 1,600,000 
miles. 

The actual operation of these works 
upon the minds of a vast portion of 
mankind, and the reputation they bear 
of high antiquity jind historical wealth, 
entitle them to a full and candid luv^s- ' 
tigation. A plan has been accordingly 
devised for submitting the whole of 
them to analysis; and the result of the 
pAtcess, as applied to one of the most 
famous of the number, w%s submitted 
to the meeting. The Vishnu Parana, it 
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appears from this accoupt, is a work of 
a sec ta rial character Jpculcating the 

{ (referential adoration. , ofVishnu . The 
egendary portion, although considera- 
ble, is less extensive and extravagant 
than in most of thePpranas, at*d the 
genealogical and historical sections con- 
tain much curious and valuable matter. 
Mr. Wilson does not consider jjiis Pu- 
raua to be older than the middle of the 
10th century ; jbut it is avowedly cora- 
jpilcd, /rom. older materials, and refers 
the historical portion to ancient, and 
apparently traditionary memorials. Up- 
on the whole, it is considered to be per- 
haps the most rational and valuable of the 
class of works, to which it appertains. 

NEW FOUR PER tJENT. LOAN. 
Fort William, 

Territorial Department, I3tk Septem- 
ber, 1824. ,, 

1. Notice is hereby given, that the 
Sub-Treasurer at Fort William, Fort St. 
George, aud Bombay, the several Resi- 
dents at native courts, and several Col- 
lectors of land revenue under those 
Presidencies^ have been authorized to 
receive, until further orders, any sums 
of money in even hundreds of Calcutta 
Sicca Rupees, which may be tendered 
on loan to the Hon'ble Company, at au 
interest of 4 per cent, per annum, sub- 
ject to the provisions hereinafter specified. 

% Audited bills for arrears of salary, 
whether the same shall have been adver * 
tised for payment or not, will be received 
in lieu of cash subscriptions, without any 
deductipn. Bills of excliaugc on the public 
treasuries will also be received in sub- 
scription to this loan, with a deduction 
at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum , for 
the period they may have to run. Trea- 
sury notes, and all authorized public de- 
mands, will be received as cash at par. 

3. The several paymasters of the army 
iinder the Presidencies of Port' William, 
Fort St. George, and Bombay, are also 
authorized to transfer any demands, 
Which may be payable by them respec- 
tively tb this loan, arid to grant drafts * 
at the Presidencies of Fort William and 
Porf St. George for * the ainotmtyin tire 
•-jsoal manner, on the Accountant' Gene- 
ral, and at the Presidency of Bombay on 
the military Paymaster General, which 
drafts shall be received by the several 
officers abovementioned, in payment of 
snbacriptiftYis, cm being tendered to them 
fbr that porpeso. - ** 


4. Furrtickabad and Liicnow rupee! 
will be received, where respectively * 
current, at the.rate of 102§, and Madras 
and Bombay rupees at the rate 
per 100 Calcutta Sicca Rupees ; and all 
subscriptions in those currencies .must 
be made in such suras as shall be con- 
vertible at the said, .rates into sutas of 
even hundreds of Calcutta Sicca Rupees, 
iy. which last mentioned currency all 
acknowledgments for the receipt of 
money into this loap shall be expressed. 

4.*Tlie several public officers authoriz- 
ed to receive subscriptions ' into this 
loan, will grant acknowledgments' in 
the following form , for all sums receiv- 
ed by them respectively. . 

“ I hereby acknowledge, that A. B. 
has this day paid into the Hon'ble Com- 
pany’s Treasury the sum of Calcutta 
Sicca Rupees 

for which he is entitled to receive a pro- 
missory note, bearing interest from this 
date, of the tenor and subject to the 
conditions specified in the advertise- 
ment published in the Government Ga- 
zette of the 13th September 1824.” 

6. The Deputy Accountant General 
at Fort William will, on the said ac- 
knowledgments being delivered to him, 
forthwith cause to be prepared, and 
issued to the parties entitled thereto, pro- 
missory notes under the signature of 
the Secretary to the Government of Fort 
William, in the following form : — 

“ Fort William , the 1824. 

Promissory Note at 4 per cent, for Cal» 
cutta Sicca Rupees.” 

The Governor General in Council 
does hereby acknowledge to have receiv- 
ed from A. B. the sihu of Calcutta Sicca 
Rupees 

as a loan to the Hon'ble the United 
Company of Merchants of England trad- 
ing to the East Indies ; and does hereby 
promise, for and on behalf of the said 
United Company, to repay the said loan, 
by paying the said stub of Sicca Rupees 
to the said A. B. his execu- 
tors or administrators, or litis or their 
order, oh demand, at the General Trea- 
sury at Fort William, after the expiration 
o/ three months notice of payment to 
be glvril by the Governor General ih 
Council 'in "the Government Gazettd, 
and to pay the intereStacCruiiYgon the 
said sum of Si dear Rupees ' ’ at the 

rate Of four per cetit. per annum, by 
quarterly payments,' fat the General Trea- 
sury of Fort William, to the Sald^A. B. 
his executors os administrators, fils 
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g>r their order, on tbe of the 
, of ' ' the of 

% and the .of in each 

year; until the expiration of three 
meftths after finch notice of payment as 
aforesaid^ when the amount of interest 
due •wiVj.'Jjb’ payable with the principal, 
and js'u'ch ’ notice being considered as 
eqiilva^nt to ft tender’of payment at the 
period' appointed for the discharge of 
the note} all further interest shall ceast*” 

“ Sighed hy the authority of the 
** Governor General in Council.” 

'Account. General’s"} 

Office, registered ( 

as No. of 1824- j 

25. 9 J Sec. to the Govt . 

7. The Accountants General at Fort 
St. Geoige and Bombay will, on ap- 
plication from the holders of acknow- 
ledgments, transmit them to the Ac- 
countant General in Bengal, to be ex- 
changed for promissory notes, free of 
every expense whatever. 

8. The notes of tills loan shall not 
be paid off before the 30th April 1830, 
nor after that date, without a previous 
notice of three months. 

9. Proprietors of notes who may re- 
quire the interest to be paid at the Ge - 
neral Treasury of Fort St. George, shall 
be entitled to receive it accordingly; 
provided they previously notify their 
wish to the Accountant General at Fort 
William, and present tlie notes to him, 
to ln.ve an order for the payment of in- 
terest at the said Treasury written on the 
face of them under the signature of the 
said officer, or that of the Deputy Ac- 
countant Geueral. And after such order 
shall on the applicaftou of the proprietor 
be inscribed on any note, the interest 
shall be payable only from the said. Trea- 
sury, unlesss the proprietor shall present 
the note with an application for the 
purpose of retransferring the payment to 
Bengal, to tlie Accountant General at 
Fort St. George, who on such applica- 
tion being so made, will cancel the said 
order hy ;s*writing inscribed as aforesaid 
under the signature of himself or his 
deputy, A similar course wili.be fol • 
lowed* mu.tatis mutandis in the case of 
proprietors of notes . who may desire to 
have the interest thereof paid at the Ge- 
neralTreaaury Q f Bombay. . 

, JO* Interest payable at Fort St. George 
or Bombay will be. discharged at ex- 
changepf , iQ64 Madras, and 106^ Bom- 
bny^Hqpees .por 100 Calcutta Sicca 
Kapees. m 

N 


11. The proprietors of acknowledg- 
ments' who r^ity ^ desire to haire the in- 
terest of th«t 5 promissory notes, to he 
issaed in ex Chart g<£ - thereof , to be made 
immediatel f' payable at Madras or Bom- 
bay, ip ust express their cfCsireto that 'ef- 
fect on the face of the acknowtafc- 
ments before, transmitting them to' the 
Accountant General at Fort WilKatp, 
who will make the interest payable ac- 
cordingly, in the manner, and subject' to 
the conditions above stated. " 

12. The promissory notes of this 
loan shall not be renewed, Consolidated, 
or subdivided, except by the Accountant 
General at Fort William. But the Ac- 
countants General at Fort St. George 
and Bombay will, on application of the 
proprietors of such notes, and the pay- 
ment of the established, fees, transmit 
them to the Accountant General in Ben - 
gal for the purpose of being renewed, 
consolidated, or subdivided, free of ajl 
further expense. In other respects, the 
practice and rules heretofore in use in 
regard to the renewal, consolidation, and 
subdivision of promissory notes will he 
adhered to. 

13. The promissory notes issued un- 
der the Government advertisement of 
the 30th ultimo, in liquidation of de- 
mands oil the General Treasury, shall 
be considered to form part of this loan, 
and the proprietors thereof shall he en- 
titled to all the privileges and advantages 
which belong to the holders of promisso- 
ry notes issued under this notification, 
subject to the like conditions, on intimat- 
ing to the Accountant General of this 
Presidency their assent to the arrange- 
ment. 

Published by order pf the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in 
Council. 

Holt Mackenzie, Sec. to the Govt* 


Fort William, 

Territorial Department, the, 13 /A Sep - 
tember, 1824. ,i 

The public are hereby informed, that 
until orders from the Honourable the 
> Court of Directors to the contrary are 
received, and notified in the Govermept 
Gazette of this Pjri#idency, tbe proprie- 
tors of promissory notes, issued uudqf 
the loan advertisement "of this date, as 
well as the proprietors, of the notes is- 
sue^ under the notification of the 30th 
, ultimo, shall receive payment of. the in- 
terest on securities at their option 
in cash, or (excepting as hereinafter ex,- 
2 
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cep ted) in bills on the Hoft’blc Court, at 
the exchange of 2 sbityi&gj^tbe Calcutta 
Sicca Rupee, and payoitty&49 months af- 
ter date. Prodded, ho^eipar, that no 
bill shalt be dernaodable for a leas sum 
than 250 Calcutta Sicca Rupets, or 
twenty-five pounds sterling. 

Published by order of the Right 
Honourable the Governor General in 
Council, * 

Holt Mackenzie, Sec. to the Qovt. 


[Dbc. 

FottT WlLLfAM, * 

Teritorial Depart men t, the \3th Sep * ” 

tember , 1824. * 

All public officers under this Presi- 
dency who arc authorized to receive 
subscription to the four per cent. Joan 
this day opened, are horeby inquired to 
transmit to the Accountant General a 
Weakly Register of acknowledgments 
glinted by them respectively, made out 
agreeably to the following form : 


Number of 
Certificate. 

Date. 

In whose favour 
granted. 

o 

Amount paid into 
the Collector, Trea- 
sury, (or as the 
case may be.) 

■x 

Amount for 
which the pro- 
missory note is 
to be issued, Sic- 
ca' Rupees. 

! 

■ 

; 

s 

1 

I 

J 



Published by order of the Right Honourable the G>vcrnor General in Council, 

Holt Mackenzie, Secretary to the Qovt, 


Penang. 

Penang Gazette, Sept . 1. — At a meet- 
ing of tlie British Inhabitants of Prince 
of Wales’ Island, the following address 
was presented : — 

To the Hon’ble W. E. Phillips, Esq. 

Honourable Sir, — We the British In- 
habitants of Prince of Wales’ Island, 
having assembled for the purpose of 
testifying our feeliugs^and sentiments on 
the occasion of yonr final retirement 
from those high stations which you have 
for so many years held in our govern- 
ment and society, now beg to tender to 
you this unfeigned expression of our 
rarpect apd attachment. 

We have no reason to borrow the 
language of adulation so common in ad - 
dresses of this natufe. We desire only 
to nbtice, in simple and unaffected terms, 
the particular benefits we know and feel 
that we owe to your jqild and beneficent 
government of this island during the 
last five years. * 

That which, from yonr long and inti- 
mate acquaintance with the agricultural 


and commercial interest of this settle- 
ment, we anticipated when publicly ad- 
dressing you in the year 18-0, we have 
had the happiness to see realized. 

We have seen various restrictions on 
our commerce removed, and every 
means adopted for*iuviting vessels and 
trade to tlie port, by the reduction of 
duties, and abolition of vexatious forms, 
by the construction of convenient places 
for watering shipping, and of substan- 
tial wharfs, and by the execution qf 
scientific and accurate surveys, not only 
in our immediate neighbourhood, but 
in that of Malacca and Singapore. 

We have seen every practicable aid 
and indulgence extended towards our 
industrious planters during a series of 
catamitoita seasons, and agriculture en- 
couraged by the construction of many 
new road9 and bridges Dear George Tuwr , 
and throughout the interior, by the open- 
ing of a communication with the wes- 
tern vallles, and by the formation of 
plans eminently calculated adjust on 
a fair and equitable has 13 ,opr Jjmded. 
tenures. Our € pfido him 1 alsq been 
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gratified by observing the safe asylum 
•which, with honour to onr national cha- 
riftter, you have afforded to the Rajah 
of Kedah, and the numerous emigrants 
from that unfortunate country ; and we 
are sensible that the benevolent men* 
suits which you have adopted for af- 
fording * many of these poor sufferers 
protection and employment in Wellesley 
Province, will ultimately prove of 
sential service to the interests of this 
settlement. 

"In that district, hereujfore a barbar- 
ous and uncultivated waste, the seat of 
innumerable crimes almost approaching 
to a defiance of public justice, we have 
now the happiness of observing order 
and regularity producing the effects of 
peace and plenty ; and at no distant 
period we look forward to its becoming 
the source of ample supplies to the 
markets of this island, and the means 
of originating a valuable iuland trade 
with the countries of Kedah, Pataui, 
and other places on the continent. 

But on the subject of your immediate 
kindness to our native population, your 
patient and ever ready attention to their 
wants and complaints, mid your anxiety 
on all occassious to ameliorate their 
condition, we are pursuaded we cannot 
dwell too strongly. 

Increased exertions have been made 
towards extirpating piracy. 

The system of debtor slavery has been 
checked and controlled. 

Every protection mid encouragement 
have been afforded to the honest and 
industrious; and native schools have 
been established for the education of their 
children in various jparts of the island 
and opposite territory. 

Nor are the British inhabitants with- 
out cause for remembering your name 
with gratitude. 

We can add nothing to the emphatic 
terms in which most- of us on a former 
occasion testified to your urbanity and 
cheerful manners, and the kindness and 
unremitting exercise of your hospitality. 

Our public institutions, and particu- 
larly our Free School and Library, are 
largely indebted to your patronage and 
favour, which have also been most muni- 
ficently afforded on every occasion 
wrferein the benefit of a fellow creature 
was involved, or wherein the advantage 
and improvement pf the island of George 
Town were proposed. 

You'r aid autT countenance have been 
most liberally sxteqcjed to the exertions, , 
of cHristifrtfc, of various denominations, 


who have erected|iew and elegant place* 
of public wor^i^^ 

Earnestly dfenwfit of framing some 
last memorilfwonr respect and attach- 
ment, we hope you will not refuse to 
accept % gold cup, with an appropriate 
inscription, which we propose to com- 
mission in Loudon, and which, we trust, 
may long serve to remind you of your 
residence here, and of the many friend* 
you leave behind you, and be handed 
down to your children, as a token of 
their father's merits in this land of 
their birth. 

It now remains for us to offer our 
sincere and earnest prayers, that the Al- 
mighty may grant you a safe and propi- 
tious voyage to your native country, and 
on your arrival there, such health aod 
increase of years, as may enable you 
long to experience in the bosom of your 
family that happiness and comfort, which 
they are $o well qualified to afford, and 
which those who have known you in your 
hours of domestic retirement, are con- 
vinced you are well calculated to enjoy. 

We have the honour to subscribe 
ourselves, 

Hon'ble Sir, 

Your faithful friends and servant* 
P. W. Inland, the 25f A dugust, 1824. 

Resolved, that the Chairman be re- 
quested to wait on Mr. Phillips, to ascer- 
tain when it will be agreeable to him to 
receive the address j and that the com- 
mittee, with such gentlemen as may be 
pleased to accompany them, wait on Mr. 
Phillips with the same. 

Resolved, that Capt. Wolstcad be' re- 
quested to provide the gold cup in Lon- 
don, and present the same to Mr. Phil- 
lips, in the name of the British inhabitants 
of Prince of Wales Island, an appropri- 
ate inscription being engraven thereon 
by direction of the committee. 

Captain Welstead having obligingly 
consented to accept the above commis- 
sion, the thanks of the meeting for the 
same were expressed to him. 

Resolved, that the address be engros- 
sed and placed for signature at 
hr ary, where the subscription paper for 
the cup will also remain, Mr. Brown' 
having Obligingly consented to accept 
the office of Treasurer foe the occasion.* 

The thanks of the meeting were Voted 
to tfie High Sheriff for hi* promptitude 
iu enlivening the same, 1 and to the Chair* 
man for his able conduct in fcKe chair. 

And the meeting dSWcjlyed. • 

*’ \V. & ClUcROFt, Chairman. 
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• Mr. Phi)|ip* havingappemted Satur- 
day last at noon for jh^X^ception. of the 
address, the Chairmfin, Awl such of the 
committee' who were nftt prevented by 
indisposition, proceeded to Suffolk House, 
and were received by Mr. Phillipsyuttend- 
ed by the Honourable Mr.Clubley, when 
the following reply was given : — 

**> 5 To the British Inhabitant? it f Prince of 
< ' ’ Wales' Island^ HfC. Sfc* 

‘ ** OEjrtt.fi MkN,^ accept with feelings 
Of the ' most grateful pleasure, the ad- 
dress you have done me the honour to 
present ; and in return for the kindly sen- 
timents it conveys 1 , I tendeV my sincerest 
acknowledgments. 

“ When I was confirmed in the govern- 
ment o'f this island in 182(1, hailed, as 
V6u know, by the acclamations of all 
branches of society, I pledged myself, 
that inclination ' should not be wanting 
to exercise all the ability I possessed in 
promoting the comfort and happiness of 
every class of its inhabitants. My own 
conscience tells me that I have, to the ut- 
most of my power, redeemed that pledge ; 
and the present testimony of your feel- 
ings, so highly gratifying to mine, evinces 
that my endeavours to benefit a large por- 
tion of tny fellow creatures, including both 
my own countrymen and the natives, 
have not been altogether fruitless. 

“ In a community so large as this, it 
must naturally be supposed that interests 
will have sometimes jarred, and wishes 
have been formed which it has been im- 
possible to gratify ; from such occurren- 
ces no society is exempt ; and it is only 
by the strictest impartiality and straight- 
forward justice, that these common evils 
are to be encountered. Such impartial- 
ity and such justice has been my aim 
to evince on' all occasions ; and however I 
may have erred in judgment, (as infal- 
libility belongs not to man,) I can so- 
lemnly and Conscientiously declare, that 
my intentions have been uniformly ho- 
nest, and that the motives of my conduct 
hfive emanated from a rigid sense of du- 
ty j — yet, although 1 am blessed with 
the approval of my own conscience, ho- 
noured with (he most flattering upplausf 
ofthe Court of Directors, and my imme- 
diate superiorsih t]jj>s county, i feel that 
s. thfe measure of myfiatisfactiort would hot 
have been complete, nad r wanted this 
grateful mark bF your esteem. 

t am highly 'flatferedat the Very ho- 
nourable merit! 6 n rhade in yohr address 
of my ex%tipus m’ behalf of 'cbmWrcial 
afijjl, ag^Ultbrarintefests. Ttigt ^h'Ose 


exertions have not been made in vain { 
that this island has become an asylum , 
to royal exiles, and the persecuted /if 
other states, that the blessing of fiitaga- 
tiou has been diffused amongst oniftjn- 
creased and still encreasing na v ive uppu.'y 
latioo, is attributable to the ready Sup- 
port and co-operation I have epjoy^d 
tropi many of this society j and wj^hqut 
the same co- operation, the great increase 
dr our knowledge with regard tij the 
surrounding countries, their respective 
governments, and political and commer- 
cial importance, could not have boon 
ob tamed. 4 

Your appreciation of my efforts for 
the encouragement of the different sects 
ot Christians, for the support of the 
library and public institutions, gives me 
the most heartfelt delight. The consci- 
ousness of having done good is certainly 
the first and best reward for our deeds, 
we can, in this world, enjoy * but if it 
is a weakness, it is a pardouable one, 
to say, that the next satisfaction ansca 
from the knowledge that those deeds aie 
not unobserved nor unvalued by those 
amongst whom we live. 

I now come, gentlemen, to a part of 
your address which is indeed difficult 
to answer. The tender ot a gold cup, 
with an inscription on it to commemo- 
rate your esteem, I accept with teeliuga 
which l should vainly, most vainly 
attempt to pourtray: 1 leave it, gen- 
tlemen, to youi hearts to do justice to 
mine. 

lie assured, that the wishes you have 
expressed tor my happiness and lor that 
of my family, are returned with the ut- 
most warmth and sincerity by me ; and 
that the blessings or the Omnipotent may 
descend on this island ; that harmony, 
concord, and mutual good will may shed 
their beneficent influence over it, is the 
most fervent hope of one whose delight 
will ever be to hear of your individual 
and collective prosperity.— Farewell. 

(Signed) W. E. Phillips. 
Suffolk) August 29 , 1824 . * 

After the answer had been read, the 
company partfiok of a slight refreshment, 
atfd the Chair mafi proposed $$ a toagfe— 
Health, happiness, afid prosperity to Mr. 
Phil tips and his family. This dri s drank 
with deep feelings and in reply, Mr. 
Phillips drank the health of the locidty 
of Penang, and the gentlemen present 
in particular, filter Which all* tU # geqtle* 
mefi took thglf I&re a^d 
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• ’ SiflGAPOftE. thissubject, the^Straitof Malacca, except * 

* A treaty is In progress w’rfh tlie Nether- that there arePeitirer tides nor freshes to 

Idfhds government, by which, among other impede its navigation, more resembles 
nrriyigefoents, the settlement of Bencoo- one Of the great rivets of central Ame- 

len is to be ceded in perpetuity by us, in rica, than a portion of sea. It is navi- 

rttarp for relinquishment of all daitns gable ^throughout the year — storms are 

npbb the island of Singapore, and the unknown in it, every spot on its shores 

cession' of the town of Malacca, and all affords an abundant supply of fuel,' and 

theDfiteh possessions on the continent in length, as we have defined it, it is lit.- 

of indi&.—Asiatic- Journal J'or sipril. % tie less than 8(10 English miles. On the 

By intelligencemorerecent, both from western shore,. Junk Ceylon, Queda, 

England and Java, than what is contaiu- Penang, Perak, Salaogor, Malacca, 
ed in’ the aboVfe ‘paragraph, we liarn, Singapore, andRhio, may be pointed out 
that the treaty referred to has actually as convenient stations for a steam vessel 
been concluded. The principles asspm- to touch at for trade or refreshment ; and 
ed for the basis of the arrangement is, as soon as the free and fair intercourse 
according to our London correspondent, which ought to sub$i$L between our own 
that the Straits of Snnda should be plac- and the Dutch possessions is confirmed, 
ed under the sovereignty and control of the voyage may be exteuded to Liugeon, 
the Netherlands government, and those of Sinkep, Baaca, and even Batavia. The 
the Straits of Malacca under the Eng- descriptions of goods which may he con- 
lish. According to this scheme, Malacca veyed with advantage in such voyages 
and Rhio, with their dependant territories, will consist of opium, piece goods, tin, 
will be ceded to the British, who will gold, silver Jbtilliou, spices, camphor, 
exercise a paramount control from A- benjamin, tortoiseshell, and birds’ nests, 
checn Head to Pedra Branca ; such be- Native and European passengers* parti** 
hig the nautical and geographical limits cularly the former, will also afford pro- 
of the Straits of Malacca. On the is- titable employment for vessels of this 
land of Sumatra, this will embrace all description. We may safely predict, in- 
the maritime states from Pedir to Jambi deed, that a few years of such an iuter- 
inclusive, and on the peninsula from course conducted with spirit, will be 
Quedah to Cape Romania. It is further productive of a great and nappy change 
rumoured, that the whole of the British in the conditions of countries which have 
possessions in the Straits of Malacca will been too long a prey to auurchy and 
be placed under a single government, and barbarism. 

perhaps subjected to the immediate ad mi- - 

nistration of the crown. The Marine.— -We have been favoured 

Throughout the whole of the exten- with the perusal of a private, letter from 
sive territories now alluded to, there is an excellent authority in England, re- 
no country distinguished for fertility, luting to the new maritime arragements 
nor suited to produce abundant harvests contemplated, or indeed fixed upon, for 
of cheap grain. Many of them are cal- India, and the following are a few of 
culated to yield, , however, products of the most interesting particulars. The 
great value in commercial exchange— Bombay Marine to be made general, 
such as tin, gold, and pepper ; and and to be called the “India Marine/’ Of 
others afford articles either of rare pro- the ** India Navy,” and shipsof large size 
duction elsewhere, or yielded here in to be added to it immediately. All the 
greater profusion than in otlter situations captains are to be Post ; those of three 
— such a3 benjamin, dragon’s blood, gam- years standing to have 740 rupees per 
bier, or Terra Japonica, and fine rattans. mensem ; under three years, 690 rupees. 
Independent, however, of the ad van- Commanders 450 rupees, and all Lieu** 
tages of tjhe countries in. question,. arising tenants 110 rupees each j hut those who* 

°u| of th character pj Jtheir phypiqal ac*t as Pirsfc Lieutenants of 1 phlps to have 

geography’, and tue utility of the .straits . 130, 140, and 150 rupees, according to 
themselyeji to. the genera! interestsof qa- the size of the ship tcawhicb they may 

viga^qp ' commerce, as Forming the be attached. Pursers are^dso to be ap* T* 

readiest 'find' .qujekeat jrqute between pointed, and to have I Hr rupees per 

Wejfte.rh India ipd, Chins*, the. great ad-, t month j but the victualling account is to 
vanj|g<$ whiplr the/atier presbht for the * be placed m an Off-&ecko,hiog Fund, 
enplqv ni .jiavigation, deserve and the ?lops aldnq be the perquisite 
even early ^riod ta be speculated of the, pfirsers. Th| ibo^e are a Ipart of 

upon ’and'coMidSrtkl, " In ^fe’rcnce to the amm^raicnts howlh contemplation, 
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and which will, we hare reason to think , 
be eventually carried into effect. In the 
letter we have seen, the Pilot service is 

not alluded to. — Ben. Hurkaru, 

* • 

Trial by Ordeal. — The following mode 
of trial by ordeal prevails in the Bur- 
man empire. A certain quantity of wax 
is weighed in two equal portions, and 
formed into two candles, wlfich are 
lighted at the same instant : one is held 
by the plaintiff, the other by the defend- 
ant ; and the holder of the candle which 
first burns out is adjudged to have sworn 
falsely, and of course to have lost the 
cause. 

Death of the Nawaub Nazim.— In con- 
sequence of the demise, on the 30th ul- 
timo, of his Highness Syed Ahmed Alii 
Khan, Nuwaub Nazim of Bengal, 31 
minute guns, corresponding with the age 
of the deceased, were yesterday evening 
fired from the ramparts of Jfort William , 
as a mark of respect for the memory of 
the deceased. — Ibid. 

The Supreme Court opened on Friday, 
the 22 ml October. The following is a 
calendar of the prisoners. 

A Calendar of the Prisoners now un- 
der Confinement, in H. M.’s Prison in 
Calcutta, for divers Offences, in the Cus- 
tody of Robert M’Clintock, Esq. Sheriff 
of Calcutta, dated this 22nd day of Oc* 
tober 1824. 

Gontchund Boxy , committed 29th 
June, 1824, under a bench warrant, 
charged on a certain indictment found 
against, him (together with Ramdhone 
Dutt t Kartick Baug, Ramlochun Curr , 
J Bissonauth Molly , Gunganaram Chatter - 
jee, and Gooroochurn Day ,) at the third 
sessions of Oyer and Terminer in the 
year 1821, concerning a certain forgery 
and conspiracy. * 

Ebenezer fteken and William Muir- 
Head from Nagpore, committed 23rd 
July, 1824, by order of Lieut.* Colonel 
Vaughan, charged for a murder. 
c> Rad ha Gutoalnecy Kishore Mull , Pur- 
takhit Coy bat t committed 15 th Oct. 
1824, by Charles Paton, Esq. charged 
On the oaths of Mahomed Ashruff, the 
. Qungea Raur, arf& Others, with having, 
1 iume time between 1st and 6th of Oct. 
instant, in the town of Calcutta, unlaw- 
fully, feloniously, and' of malice afore- 
thought killed and murdered a male 
child of about the age of four days. 

The 'Grand Jury having beqp sworn, 


[Owe. 

Sir Anthony Buller addressed them |n , 
nearly the following terms,:'— . 

“ Gentlemen or the Grand Jury , 

“ There are only two cases on the ca- 
lender, both for morder. The first, was 
committed at Nagpore by two soldiers, 
Ebenezer Pickett and William Mmrhead. 
The other is a case of infanticide. Some- 
time between the 1st and 6th of October, 
in' Calcutta, a woman brought forth a 
male child, aud murdered it before it 
was four days old. It is gratifying to 
reflect, that some years^have now elapsed, 
sin<fe any case of murder had been tried 
in this court. It is, however, with ex- 
treme rdgret I observe, that both of the 
cases which you are about to take into 
consideration, are attended by very ag- 
gravated circumstances. Courts martial 
are authorized to take cognizance of cri- 
minal cases, by examining evidence of 
witnesses ; but this court can take their 
oaths. It will not be necessary for me 
to make any observation on the cases on 
the calendar, as they are not, to my 
knowledge, out of the common course. 1 ' 

The Grand Jury withdrew, and in the 
course of half an hour found a true bill 
against Thomas Spencer, for assault. 
The Petit Jury were sworn; but the 
criminal, who was on bail, was not in 
attendance. Sir Francis McNaghtenmade 
a few observations on the subjept. He 
directed some one to be sent to the house 
of the criminal, in order to bring him. 
lie said it was not allowable to retard 
the business of the court, aud to 
keep the jury waiting, on such an ac- 
count. Dr. Voss, likewise, was absent ; 
he is an indispensable evidence, for he 
must satisfy the jury as to the nature of 
the wounds in question. After waiting 
for a most tedious length of time, the 
Petit Jury were allowed to retire for a 
while : but on their return, they were 
informed that their services would not 
be required until to-morrow. 

Mr. Dickens, Barrister, took his seat 
this morning at the bar. 

Lahore AkKbars. — The Lahore Akltbar 
of the 7th ultimo contains, we observe, 
the following intelligence. , Raea Run- 
jeet Singh was still encamped at Wuzee- 
rabad on the Chunab, or Acesines. An 
Arzec arrived from Sirdar Hurej^Sing 
at Durbund, stating that the Zemindars 
of that quarter having riseu in, great 
force, to the number of nearly 10,000 
horse and foot, be with Sirdars Jumiyat 
Singh and Moolraj, marched to attack 
them at a place about two boss from Quad 
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£ur,1». * Thb insurgents Wett prepared 
• fur battle, but On the arrival of the 
tgpopa, fled, and in the flight several 
were killed and "wounded. After this 
success, the Sikh troops occupied the 
ground deserted by the insurgents, and 
ait tilt; Sirdarsj with about one thousand 
horse and foot, encamped in one en- 
closure, the remainder of the fojrce 
being dispersed in the adjacent villages. 
At night the rebels re -assembled, sur- 
rounded the enclosure, and commenced 
a vigorous attach 01 . it. The fight past- 
ed from midnight until morning. Sirdar 
Jumiyat Singjj, his nephew Moolraj, 
commandant of horse. Bod, ft Singh, 
and the Commander of Dhunua Singh’s 
contingent, and Sudda Sookli, were 
slain, and of the 1000 horse and foot 
ool£ about 200 escaped. The remaining 
800 were killed by the insurgents. 

On hearing of the heavy loss thus sus- 
tained by the Sikh forces, the Maharaja 
despatched a Shookkeh to Sirdar Huree 
Singh, desiring him to strengthen his 
position at Gund Gur,h, and keep up his 
spirits, as the Maharaja proposed to joiu 
him without delay. — Gov. Gas, 

Bombay. 

It is "with particular gratification that 
we lay before our renders a short ac- 
count of the proceedings of the an- 
nual general meeting of our “ Native 
School Book and School Society,” 
held on Wednesday last, the 8th in- 
stant. A Hindoo spectacle ou Mala- 
bar hill attracted the attention of a por- 
tion of the native population ; but the 
assembly of native gentlemen at the 
meeting was nevertheless numerous and 
highly respectable. •The Hon’ble the 
Governor, the Hon’ble the Chief Justice, 
and Mr. Warden, together with many 
of the principal English gentlemen of the 
Presidency, honoured the meeting with 
their presence, and several new publica- 
tions of the Society in Mahratla and 
Guzerattee were presented. 

The following is a summary of what 
passed on this occasion, and' we look 
with interest for the printed report pro- 
mised for distribution. 

The Horrible the Governor^ the Pre- 
sident of the Society, haring taken the 
chair, the first report of the Society’s 
proceedings was read. 

It was moved by the Hon’ble the Chief 
Justice, secondby Francis Warden, Esq. 
and resolved utiftntmoUsly— 

“That the report be Adopted by the 
meeting, aruffrinted under the direction 


of tlie managing committee for distribu- 
tion.” ■ J 

James Farish*Esq. seconded by J. 
Wedderburug Esq. and with the unani- 
mous resolution of the meeting, then 
presented the sincere and respectful ac- 
knowledgments of the Society to the 
Honourable the Governor in Council for 
the approbation and support with which 
he had Already honoured its proceedings, 
and for his uuremitted endeavours to 
promote the interesting objects of the 
institutions. 

To this the Honourable the Governor 
returned his acknowledgments, and af- 
ter expressing his best wishes for the 
society’s success, moved, (seconded by 
Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy,) that the 
thanks of the meeting be given to the 
managing committee for their attention 
to the business of the society, and for the 
efficiency with wliich they had discharged 
the important trust confided to them, 
as evinced in their report just read, 
on which it* was unanimously resolv- 
ed— 

“ That the same gentlemen be request- 
ed to continue their labours for the en- 
suing year, filling up of themselves, 
from among the subscribers, such vacan- 
cies as existed in the committee.” 

The motion of the Secretary, “ that 
the Hon’ble the Chief Justice be solicited 
to become one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Society,” was secouded by the Pre- 
sident, and unanimously approved. 

The Venerable Archdeacon Barnes, 
with the unanimous approbation of the 
society, passed the thanks of the meeting 
to the Secretaries for the zeal and as- 
siduity with which they discharged the 
duties of their office, in which they were 
requested to continue to officiate. 

On the motion of Lieut. Colonel 
Kennedy, seconded by George Ogilvy, 
Esq. it was resolved* “ that the special 
thanks of the meeting be presented to 
the several native gentlemen who have 
liberally co-operated in furthering the 
views of this institution.” 

To this Davidass Hurjeevandass, a 
member of the managing committee^ 
after Communicating this resolution to 
the natives present, returned thanks in 
their name to the meeting, And to tfgp 
Hon'ble the Governor in^^nuncjl fo r km 3 
liberal support to this injsfTtution^ and 
moved, (secondedhy Franyee Cawasjee,) 
“that such portions of the report as 
the' committee shall think .proper, be 
translated into tU® native. l^nguages,^for 
the purpose of being distributed gene- 
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rally throughout the territories subject to 
this Government.” 

The President having retired, the 
Hou'ble the Chief Justice took the 
chair ; and on the motion of the Arch- 
deacon, a vote of thanks wife unani- 
mously passed to the President of the 
society for his condescension in taking 
the chair this day, and for liis able atten- 

• tion to the business of the meeting. 

The meeting then dissolved. — Courier , 
September 11 , 

The following copy of a despatch from 
Brigadier-General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, K. C. B. and K. C. T. S. command- 
ing the British forces at Rangoon, is 
published for general information. 

To George Swinton, Esq. 

Secy, to Govt. Secret and Political 
Department^ Sfc. £fc. S{c. 

Fort William. 

Sir, — I was informed some days since, 
that the province of Dalla was in a very 
distracted and unsettled state, owing to 
orders having been received for a gene- 
ral levy of every man capable of bearing 
arms: the order bad been most strenu- 
ously opposed, and even blood had been 
shed, on the arrival of a person of rank 
to enforce obedience to the measures of 
government. I thought the opportuni- 
ty favourable for a little interference, 
to assist the opposition and escape of tbe 
discontented, and ordered a detachment 
of four hundred men, under the com* 
mand of Lieutenant Colonel Kelly, of 
the Madras European Regiment, to em- 
bark in boats on the morning of the 8 th 
instant, and proceed up the Dalla river, 
with directions to act in furtherance of 
the object alluded to, and to attack any 
part of the enemy’s Cordon he might 
fall in with. The Lieutenant Colonel’s 
report of his opentf-ions, in obedience to 
these orders, I hare herewith the honour 
to transmit, by which it will appear 
how well he and the troops under his 
command supported (under difficulties 
which he has modestly omitted to state) 

* the reputation of the British arms. 

I am informed, thatfiuer or nfoie cha- 
racteristic traits of British soldiers were 
pever witnessed^than on this occasion ; 
thp^officers, encumbered than their 
men, fortrrmg line breast deep in mud 
and water, and passing the scaling lad- 
ders from one to another to be planted 
against the walls of the stockade/ 

1 regret, with Lieutenant Colonel Kel- 
ly, the severe wound received by Mr. 


Maw, midshipman of His Majesty’s slifp <- 
Liffey, left with me in the capacity of Nar 
val Aide-de-camp by his Excellency 
Commodore Grant. Of this young man’s - 
gallantry of conduct and merit I Amnot 
speak too highly : he has repeatedly dis- 
tinguished himself by the most Conspi- 
cuous and forward bravery* 

. 1 have, &c. 

(Signed) A. Campbell, 

Brigadier General. 
Head- Quarters y Rangpan, 
ilth August, 1824. 


To Brigadier General Sir Archibald 

Campbell, K. C. J3. tyc. 

Sir, 

1 have the honour to report to yon, that 
I proceeded with tbe detachment you 
were pleased to place under my com- 
mand as per margin*, at 11 a. m. this 
mornings and after entering a large 
creek on the east side of Dalla, and pro- 
ceeding about two miles, 1 observed 
two stockades, one on the right, and 
one on the left bank, immediately op- 
posite to each other — both in command- 
ing situations, particularly that on the 
left bank, which f instantly decided on 
attacking. Tbe boats were hove to for 
a short time to make the necessary pre- 
parations for the attack ; and as soon as 
these were completed, the whole moved 
on under a heavy fire from the guns 
and musketry of the enemy in both 
stockades. The landing was effected un- 
der an incessant fire from the enemy ; 
and after great labour and exertion in 
getting through the mud, which was re- 
markably stiff, and thigh deep, the scal- 
ing ladders were placed, and the stockade 
stormed, and immediately carried. Some 
of the troops were again embarked, 
crossed the river, and took possession of 
the opposite stockade. 

Our loss (a return of which I do my- 
self the honour to enclose,) although 
severe, is not so great as might have 
been expected from the pature of the 
ground we had to go over, and the sharp 
and severe fire kept up by the enemy 
until the scaling ladders were placed. 
The loss on the side of the enemy was 
but small (between 20 and 30,) incon- 
sequence of the vicinity of the jungle, 

# Four hundred men, composed of de- 
tail* from II. M.’s ship Larne, tbe Bombay 
ArtHiejy.lst European Regiment, mb and 
S4ih Regiment Madras NaUie infantry, and 
lkt Battalion J?iou«ei>. • ' 
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into which they escaped the moment our 
jdlen entered their works. 

Of the conduct of the troops I can- 
no? speak in too high praise, although 
it wijj be impossible for me to particu- 
larize the officers who so gallantly led 
their men to the assault, as they are too 
numerous, many of them having assist- 
ed in carrying the ladders to the walls. 

I felt myself highly indebted to Lieu- 
tenant Fraser, and a party of seamen 
and marines of H. M.’s ship Larne, 
whose unremitting potions through- 
out the affair greatly contributed •to- 
wards the success of the day. 

It is- with regret l have to report, that 
Mr. Maw, (Royal Navy H. M.’s ship 
Liffey,) y«nr acting Aid-de-Camp, was 
severely wounded at the early part of 
the day, whilst lie and Captain John 
Campbell, H. M.’s 38th Regiment, your 
Aid-de-Camp, who was a volunteer on 
the occasion, were cheering on some 
of the seamen who accompanied us . 

I have farther to report, that the 
enemy, previous to their llight, threw 
some of their guns into a wet ditch 
that surrounded the fortifications. We 
found but two small ones, which were 
brought away. All the houses in both 
stockades were destroyed by fire, and 
apart of the palisade pulled down by 
the pioneers before the return of the 
detachment to camp. 

1 have, See. 

(Signed) Hastings Kelly, 
JAeut. Col. Comd. Detachment. 

Camp Rangoon, August 8, 1824. 


Return of Killed and Wounded at the 
Attack of the Stockades in the Lalla 
Creek on the 8th August. 

Killed — Natives, 6 

w j i f Officers, 3 

Wounded | Privi>te3) 36 

Names of Officers wounded. 

Lieutenant J. Grubb, 1st European 
Regiment, severely. 

Captain A. Wilson, 18th Regiment 
Native Infantry, slightly. 

Mr. Maw* H. M. ship Liffey, acting 
Aid-de-camp to Brigadier-General Sir 
Archibald Campbell, severely. 

By command of the Right Hon'ble the 
Governor General in Council, 

• George Swinton, 

Secretary to Government. 

We regret to state, that Commodore 
Chant, C. B. died at Penang on the 25th 
ofjply. — Gait. Gat. Sept. 13fA* 


During the last fortnight, great alarfn 
and uncertainty ’ have been felt respect- 
ing the safety of Captain Head, of the 
H. C.'s ship Canning, who had left the 
ship off Kedgeree, in a Paunch way, to 
visit a friend before bis final departure 
for England. The melancholy fate of 
that unfortunate young man is now said 
to be beyond a doubt. In the John Bull 
of yesterday it is stated, on the testimo- 
ny of one of the boat people, that the 
Paunchway was upset on the night of 
the 26th of August. — Govt. Gaz, Sept. 16. 

Penang. 

Court of Judicature, July 12, 1824. 

The Foreman of the Grand Jury re- 
quested his Lordship’s permission to 
read an address, which he was deputed 
by bis fellow jurors to present to his 
Lordship j when the following address 
was accordingly read and presented by 
Mr. Brown: — 

To the Honourable Sir Ralmi Rice, 

Knight , Jtbcorder of the Honourable 
the Court of Judicature of Prince of 
Wales’ Island . 

My Loro, 

We the Grand Jurors of this island, 
under an impression that this may be 
the last occasion upon which the Grand 
Jury may be assembled, whilst your 
Lordship continues to administer the of- 
fice of Recorder of this court, feel an- 
xious, before we this day receive* our dis- 
charge, to approach your Lordship with 
the expression of those sentiments, 
which have been excited in our breasts 
by the contemplation of your Lordship’s 
administration of justice, during the 
period of nearly seven years you have 
filled the high office you are now about 
to relinquish. We are sensible, iny 
Lord, of the extreme delicacy of attempt- 
ing to express, in terms suitable to the 
dignified and sacked character of a 
judge, our appreciation of the manner 
in which such high functions have been 
fulfilled ; but it would he a violation of 
those feelings, which the near prospect 
of your separation from us so painfully 
inspires, if we omitted to offer to ydu 
Ihc expression of our unfeigned and un- 
qualified esteem and respect, and our 
deep sense of the obligations you hjfve 
conferred upon this coltaiminity lutafukuaw 
administration of the judicial authorities 
and powers vested in you as Recorder 
of tl'js court. 

Independently of, and superior to any 
acknowledgments which, we tan offer. 
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we are aware that your Lordship could 
not possess a greater proof of the cha- 
racter you have acquired, than can be 
at once obtained from the records 
of this honourable court.® The heavy 
mass of arrears of business, that we re- 
collect pressed upon your Lord Ship on 
your arrival in 1817 ; the complicated 
nature of such, necessarily incident to 
a jurisdiction so peculiar, so extended, 
add so diversified as this; the inde- 
fatigable and unwearied devotion of 
your time, and the patient application 
bestowed in the investigation and ad- 
judication of the multiplied cases brought 
before you; the happy- result of the 
administration of criminal justice here, 
m the great diminution of crime, as 
exhibited by the calendars lately, and as 
existed at the. period of your arrival : — 

The prompt and judicious decision of 
civil suits by your Lordship, which has 
tended to diminish so greatly the litiga- 
tion, from which the greatest benefit 
may be inferred to the morals and in- 
dustry of this community ; the time and 
consideration given by your Lordship to 
the affairs of the estates of deceased 
persons; and the regular and periodical 
investigation to which you have subject- 
ed the accounts of administrations on 
the ecclesiastical side of the court, at- 
tended with so much benefit, and your 
conspicuous and parental endeavours to 
promote tlie good of the helpless orphans, 
objects of the protection of tins court ; 
also, your Lordship’s great and uniform 
attention to the comfort and convenience 
of the jurors, by your very regular atten- 
dance, and constant and assiduous appli- 
cation to the quick despatch of the busi- 
ness of the sessions, which from the 
paucity of jurors, if prolonged, would 
materially interfere with the avocation 
and the interests of individuals : — 

These, my Lord, are the subjects up- 
on which, as havin^faUcn under our im- 
mediate and personal observation, on 
this occasion of taking leave of you, we 
feel we could expatiate with equal gra- 
tification and truth : these, my Lord, 
4 nre, and they will continue to be, the 
foundation of that sincere respect, which 
we must always associate with your 
Lordship's name. 

« W© beg to ns$u0e yon, we are deeply 
s^-nhiUe of tkv-'ibss we are about to sus- 
tain by your Lordship’s departure ; but 
sincere as is our regret at losing you, as 
Recorder and Judge of this settlement, 
we do riot the less Warmly offer to you 
orir’ congratulation#- on the moje distin- 


guished and more eminent station, to 
which our gracious Sovereign has raised ' 
yon, in which your qualifications will be* 
afforded a wider range of exertion atUl 
utility, and reap a prouder meet* of 
honour. 

We entreat yon to be assured* that 
yon carry with you our warm attach- 
ment, and our prayers for your health 
and happiness. 

* For self and fellow Jurors, 

Grand Jury'} (Signed) D. BROWN, 
Room s P. IV. * Foreman. 

Islakd , 12 th f 

July, 1824. J 

His Lordship, overcome; by his feel- 
ings on the occasion, sat down for a mo- 
ment, bnt rose again immediately, and 
made the following impressive reply 
Gentlemen of the Grand Jury ; 

It perhaps might be expected, that 1 
should solicit time to enable me to an- 
swer this unlooked -for and kind address ; 
but I have never been in the habit of 
preparing the language of my communi- 
cations to you; and feel, that the ad- 
vantage of delay would not he counter- 
balanced by the trespass which it would 
occasion on your leisure. Von will not, 

I know, impute to any want of respect, 
my thus offering you, immediately, my 
most deeply felt thanks; gratitude is 
the substance of what I have to say— -I 
have no observation to make on" facts, 
or on law, which would require previ- 
ous preparation. 

When I first addressed you nearly se- 
ven years since, unknowing and un- 
known, I promised you impartiality, and 
industry in the execution of my office. 

I can now safely put my hand on my 
heart, and say, thq£ I have never decided 
any case, or any question incident there- 
to, which I did not believe to be accord- 
ing to the law of that country, which 
wc must ever love and adore : and I may 
add, I hope, without presumption, that 
I have never shrunk from any labour, 
while I thought farther investigation 
would lead to truth. But, gentlemen, 
there have been cases which would have 
oppressed me, if I had not been support- 
ed by you : the consciousness that all 
I said and did was known to the juries, 
has enabled me to pursue, with com- 
parative ease, the most complicated 
cases ; — hut in the minute ramificatitms 
into which facts have spread, in conse- 
quence of the varied languages and 
manners of this mixed papulation, with 
a total ignorance of the language utysetf, 

I could- not have proceeded without 
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tremblings if U bad not been for the 
patience, the experience, and the acute* 

* ness of the common .jury. For seven 
jfcars I have never differed from you ; 
an^it is a pride that will cease only with 
life, when I feel myself identified, as it 
wer<* with .the jury, the pre-eminent 
distinction of our country. Let me also 
not forget here, what I have so frequent-* 
iv pointed out to you, the care with 
which the depositions have been takfn 
at the police, the uupoitant aid they 
liAve afforded, and the credit which they 
have ever reflected, under the magis- 
trates, on Mr. Counter. 

On the civ# side of the court more es- 
pecially, the advantage cannot be calcu- 
lated, W'jiich 1 have derived from the 
punctuality, and perfect honour of my ex- 
cellent friend Mr, Kerr, the Registrar ; 
and 1 should indeed be wrong, it 1 did not 
avail myself of this opportunity of thank- 
ing Mr. Allan, our Interpreter, to whom 
I consider the public under great obli- 
gations. It is almost incredible, how 
he 1ms, speaking four different lan- 
guages, almost in a breath, interpreted 
to the court with an accuracy, which 
has enabled me to collect at the cud of 
a long day, a series of facts, with all 
their material and immaterial contra- 
dictions, so as W present them with 
any clearness to tire jury on the sum* 
ming up. 

With these assistances, any little me- 
rit on my part has become diminished 
to nothing : — but the sincere tribute of 
praise which it has drawn from you, 
is indeed a deep-felt gratification. Gen- 
tlemen, 1 never courted popularity ; it 
would have been contrary to my duty, 
it would have beep derogatory to the 
trust which the Ring committed to 
me ; but to disregard the applause of 
my fellow subjects, on acts done with 
right intentions, even as a judge, would 
be a sacrifice which would lessen the 
value of life, and is, I believe, not re- 
quired. 

1 have now only to reiterate my 
thanks*— Let me entreat you, ever to 
respect tfie law ; than which 1 know 
nothing better to maintain truth, and 
uphold justice. My prayers shall ever 
be for your* happiness individually, and 
for the prosperity of the island gene- 
ftlly. 

The court was then closed. 

Singapore, 3 a«m. 20th June, 1324. 

Cha*frw%-*k(te ~-~ rOn the 19th instant, 
Mr. Haki,» most respectable Chinese 


merchant of this city, entertained in 
Lessnden House, the whole of the Euro- 
pean merchants,, as well as the military 
officers of the settlement, with a grand 
cha-lang -HAR. By half pd$t four o'clock, 
a most splendid dinner was on the table, 
and upwards of 50 gentlemen sat down 
to partake of it. Captain Maitland of 
the Jane had the kindne&s to bring on 
shore Ijja band, which continued playing 
during dinner the most beautiful native 
and European airs. The party wcQt off 
with the greatest hilarity, and many did 
not leave the table before the above 
hour. 

Great credit is due to Mr. IJaU for 
the choice and luxurious viands selected 
by him ; they were entirely a la mode 
CAiuois , and a better or more abundant 
table we have never seen even at a 
cha-lang- kak in Canton. 

The bird nest soup was admirable, as 
well as the six other soups of mutton, 
frogs, and duck liner ; we could not but 
partake of almost the whole of the dish- 
es, and we did ample justice to an ex- 
cellent hashes made of stewed e I cp limits’ 
tails, served up with a sauce of lizards’ 
eg its. We also noticed particularly, 

that some Fiench gentlemen present, 
seemed to eat with particular gout a 
stewed porcupine, served up in the green 
fat of turtle. Ihe bechc dc mer was 
excellent, as well as the fish maws serv- 
ed up with sea-weed. There was also 
a novel dish to the party, and wc only 
have seen it once at the great Kinqna 
feast in Canton ; the expense of this dish 
alone was estimated at 200 dollars ; it 
consisted of a platter full of snipes’ eyes, 
garnished round the border with peacocks’ 
combs , and was the most delicious and 
delicate viands we ever tasted. 

The dessert corresponded in every re- 
spect with the dinner. Wc cannot, how- 
ever, pass over without remark, the 
exquisite gout of She jellies made from 
the rhinoceros’ hide, without saying they 
were the best we ever tasted. 

The first was excellent and abundant, 
having been previously ordered from 
Malacca and Khio ; nothing could sur- 
pass the wines, which were of all sorts 
* imported by the Noyrmaluti from Eng- 
land 15th February last; the confec- 
tionary was excellent, being also, im- 
ported direct from ^SfeJJoian Jtpasthap 
vessel. 

After the cloth was removed, Mr. 
Ha^i rose and gave the health of “ His 
Majesty the King of England," which 
was drank with loud applause, the hand 
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playing (be national air of ** God save 
the King." 

After this toast, Mr* Haki again rose 
and gave “ The £tuperor of China," pre- 
faced by a veiV handsome • speech , In 
which he said, that by vary late advices 
from Pekin, that court was in Be&hara 
to remove the whole of the restrictions 
on the English trade ; the toast was 
drank with loud applause, the band play- 
ing “ the British Grenadiers." 

The next toast, “ The Governor Gene- 
ral of India, Lord Amherst," drank 
with loud applause, the band playing 
“ Rule Britannia.” 

The next toast was “ Sir Stamford 
Raffles," which was drank with loud and 
repeated acclamations, the band play- 
ing ** There is nae luck about the 
bouse." 

, The next on the list was the health of 
Our Resident ii Mr. Crawfurd, and suc- 
cess to him this toast was also drank 
with repeated and loud acclamations, 
the band pluying “ Let Whig and Tory 
all agree.” 

The next on the list was <( Major 
Murray and the Military Officers,” which 
was again aud again huzzaed, the baud 
playing “ The Duke of York’s March.” 

The next toast given was prefaced by 
a neat speech, stating the propriety of it, 
“ Our Regulator of Time, Captain James 
Pear) and his Gun, and he shall not 
want for Powder," the hand playing 
“ OlF she goes." Captain Pearl in a 
handsome speech thanked cordially the 
subscribers to his gun establishment. 

The next toast given was the “ Health 
of that liberal and distinguished Mer- 
chant Mr. James Hunter, junior, who 
bad come forward so handsomely in 
support of the public institution of this 
place, and Success to the British manu- 
factures in general”— The band played 
(o this toast “ Money in both Pockets.” 

The next on the lisjl was “ A Butt to 
Mr. Hunt's Breakfast Powder we can 
now send him codec at two dollars per 
pecul. 

Captain Maitland then rose and gave 
th{,“ Merchants of Singapore, and suc- 
cess to their Trade,” which after being 
returned in a very handsome speech by 
the oldest member of the mercantile 
/immunity, finisbs€ the toasts pf the 
tccfwug..i Evesn^vhing went out with 
the greatest glee ' y but the champaigne 
about tins time had made some impres- 
sion on the heads of some of the pa#ty, 
who .Were inclined to be riotous, and the 
glass-wars* was heard to tingle indiffer- 


ent parts of the room ; all however end- 
ed in perfect harmony. 

Among the numerous benevolent acA 
which distinguished the character of f,he 
late Lieut. General Sir John Macdonald, 
K. C. B. we have great pleasure in re- 
cording one, in which the army at large 
will feel particularly interested. A few 
days* ago, the agents for the executor 
intimated to the Secretary of the Mill? 
tary Orphan Institution, that the late Ge- 
neral had bequeathed the^sum of 20,000 
Rupees to the trustees of the Upper Or- 
phan School, and the amount has been 
accordingly*paid iuto the Orphan treasury. 
The value of this liberal gift is we think 
greatly enhanced by the consideration, that 
it proceeds from a person well and fami- 
liarly acquainted with the noble object and 
spirit of the institution, and the manner 
in which its affairs are conducted $ and, 
therefore, this unequivocal testimony of 
the approbation of an eminently respect- 
ed veteran in the service, cannot fail to 
he highly satisfactory to ail concerned.— 
Gov. Gas. Sep , 20. 

The following is the substance of (he 
intelligence brought from Rangoon by 
the Itobarts, down to the 27th ultimo. 

The king of Ava was stated to be 
most outrageously nbusive to all „his 
generals who had come in contact with 
the British troops, threatening to send 
them petticoats, as such were more ap- 
propriate and becoming their conduct 
than the dress of warriors. It was said 
that the Maha Buudoola had been re- 
called in disgrace, and the Prince of 
Sarawuddy ordered up to Ava for the 
purpose of being eventually sent to 
replace him. 

The enemy’s force in Pegu was divid- 
ed into two corps d'Arm^e : the head- 
quarters of the first (till lately com- 
manded by the Prince of Sarawuddy,) 
was at Denobew, with posts as far down 
as Panlang, on the Rangoon river, and 
was evidently intended for the defence 
of the Irawaddy. Its numbers are as 
usual rated extravagantly high by the 
Burmese themselves. Sakia Woongee 
had assumed this command on the de- 
parture of the prince. The second corps, 
commanded by the General Mounshoe- 
yat, was concentrating upon old Pegu, 
where stockades upon a very extensive 
scale were said to be in progress. The 
Prince of Tongho, eldest brother of the 
king, has been appointed general in 
chief of the combined army in Pegu, 
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and bad fixed bis head-quarters at the 
n town of that name ; and he was said to 
have with him numerous cavalry and 
elephants. 

"Reports from Penang and the eastward 
represented the Siamese to be in arms, 
and* ready to commence hostilities a- 
gainst the Burman dominions, as soon as 
the state of the weather would permit. 

An expedition sailed against Mfergui 
and Tavoy, on the 1 9th ultimo, compos- 
ed of the greater part of H. M. 89th Re- 
giment, and 7th Madras N. I. with four 
ot the Hon’ble Company's cruized, aad 
several gun vessels, the whole under the 
command oftdeutenant Coibnel Miles, 
C. B. — Captain Hardy, of H. C. C. 
Teigiuueuth, commanded the naval part 
of the force. 

From the Argus it appears, that a re • 
port was current at Bombay of the death 
of Futteh Alee Shah, King of Persia, 
which is rendered probable, in consider- 
ation of bis advanced age. 

On Thursday afternoon, the Right 
Honourable the Governor General visited 
the foundry for casting brass ordnance, 
in Fort William, llis Lordship inspect- 
ed the whole works and process very m : - 
nutely. The lathes were, at the time, 
occupied on three large pieces of ord- 
nance, in different stages of the process 
of boring, and turning the exterior. His 
Lordship examined closely the tine steatu 
ongiue, which has been lately applied 
to these objects, through means of the 
mill-work — and also inspected the ovens 
for baking the clay moulds in wet 
weather, for receiving the fused metal ; 
as well as the casting furnaces j in fact, 
his Lordship left notiiing unexamined, 
and we understand, expressed himself 
highly gratified with what he had wit- 
nessed . — John Hull. 

Despatches, of which the following arc 
copies, have been this day received from 
Brigadier- General Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, K. (1. B. and K. C. T. S. and are 
published for general information: 

To George SWinton, Esq. 

Sec. to Govt. Secret and Political 
Department , fyc. tyc. dfc. 
, ' Fort William. 

Sir, — T he enemy in the Dalla dis- 
trict, having of late become very trou- 
blesome by their predatory excursions, 
Cushing from the creeks and nullahs, 
with which the country abounds, upon 
unarmed Ub&ts, and even fishermen from 


the garrison, and having again establish* , 
cd the head quarters of these marauding 
bands in the stockades taken by Lieute- 
nant Colonel Keliy’S detpchmcnt on the 
8th ultimo* much strengthened by addi- 
tional works, I once more determined to 
drivethem not only from die stockades, 
hut permanently to a greater distance. 

For that purpose 1 directed Major R. 
L. Evans of the Madras army, with a 
detachment of infantry, accompanied by 
two mortars from the brigade command- 
ed by Captain Timbril, and some ho- 
witzers from the Madras Artillery under 
Captain Kennan, to proceed up the Dalla 
creek on the 2d instant, and shell the 
enemy from their position. Such was 
the excellent practice of the artillery and 
gun-boats, under the immediate orders 
of Captain Mnrryat, manned by the of- 
ficers and crews of his Majesty's ship 
Lame, and Honorable Company's trans- 
port Moira, that the enemy were soon 
forced to abandon their defences, with 
some consWcrabl© loss, and l am happy 
to say, with only one man slightly wound- 
ed on our part. 

On taking possession of the stockades, 
Captain Marryat and Major Evans push- 
ed up the creek, and succeeded in tak- 
ing twenty-five boats and canoes from 
the enemy ; who on seeing themselves 
closed with, jumped overboard, and es- 
caped into the jungle. 

Major Evans’s arrangements for cut- 
ting off the retreat of the enemy were 
excellent ; hut the swampy state of the 
country and thickness of the jungle pre- 
vented their meeting with the success 
they so well merited . To him and every 
officer and soldier employed, my best 
thanks are due. 

I cannot do adequate justice to the 
sense 1 entertain of the ability and re a» 
diness with which I find myself at aft 
times supported by Captain Marryat and 
the officers and crew of the ship under 
his command : nor ought I to omit men- 
tioning, that the officers and crew of the 
transport ship Moira, are volunteers on 
every occasion when the enemy is like- 
ly to be met with. • 

• I have, See, 

(Signed) A. Campbell, 

Brigadier General. 
Sept.J^l 

To George Swinton, Esq. 

Sec, to Govt. Secret and Political 
- » Department, 8fc. Sfc. Sfc. 

Fort ^Filliam. 

Sip„ — I have the honour to forward for 


Head-quarters, Patron, 
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m them formation of the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, the en- 
closed report from Captain MarryaC, his 
Majesty’s ship Larne, of an attach upon 
a small post, established aslibrt distance 
up the Dali a creek. 

The gallant and good conduct of nil 
engaged in this first rencontre with the 
enemy’s war-boats, affords me much sa- 
tisfaction ; and Captain Marryat lies par- 
ticularly mentioned to me the steadiness 
with which Lieutenant Wight, and a 
picquet of the 18th Madras Native Infan- 
try, received the enemy, both by laud and 
water. 

All accounts concur in liearing test! • 
mony to the resolute gallantry of Mr. 
Crawford, in defending his vessel, “ the 
Kitty," against very superior numbers, 
although wounded early in the attack ; 
and 1 beg leave to bring his name to the 
favourable notice of the Right Honoura- 
ble the Governor General in Council. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) A. Campbell, 

Brigadier General. 
Head-Quarters , Rangoon , 9 th Sept. 1824. 


Larney Rangoon , 8th Sept. 1821. 
To Brigadier General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. C. B. §c. $fc. Sfc. 

Sir, 

In compliance with your request for a 
detail of the circumstances which occur- 
red in the attack on the Daltn stdekade 
made by the Burmese on the morning 
of the 6th instant, I have the honour to 
inform you, that at midnight of the 5th, 
a straggling fire was heard in that direc- 
tion, and shortly afterwards a rocket 
was thrown up, the signal previously ar- 
ranged with the detachment, in case of 
immediate assistance being required. 

With the advantage of a strong flood 
tide, the boats of his Majesty’s sloop 
Lame proceeded rapidly to the scene of 
contention, where a itcavy fire was ex- 
changed. As our approach could not be 
perceived from the smoke, we cheered to 
announce that support was at hand, and 
had the satisfaction to hear it warmly 
returned, both by the detachment in the 
stockade, and the crews of the gun ves- 
sels. 

lt«apnea> jd that^Js attack of the ene- 
oeen#£multaneous ; the gun- 
brigs laying in the creek had been 
assailed by a number of war-boats, 
white the detachment on shore had keen 
opposed to 4 a force estimated at 1500 to 
2,000 men. 


Upon our arrival, we found the enemy; 
oh shore had not retreated, but still kept 
up a galling fire. The war-boats whiqh 
had endeavoured to board the Kitty gun- 
brig, had been beat off by the exertfchs 
and gallantry of Mr. Crawfurd, command- 
ing that vessel, and were apparently 
rallying at a short distance up the creek, 
with a determination to renew tire attack; 
but on perceiving our boats advancing a- 
hekd ofthe gun-brigs, they made a pre- 
cipitate retreat. 

Although from their (Superior speed 
there*' was little probability of success, 
chacc was immediately given, and five 
of the wai^bonts which hail been most 
severely handled, and could not keep up 
with the main body, were successively 
boarded and captured. Many others 
appeared to be only half manned, but 
we could not overtake them, and the 
pursuit was abandoned about four miles 
above the stockade. 

The spears remaining in the sides of 
the gun-brig, the ladders attached to 
her rigging, and the boarding uetting 
cut through in many places, proved the 
severe conflict which had been sustain- 
ed ; and I trust you will be pleased to 
recommend the very meritorious con- 
duct of Mr. Crawfurd to the considera- 
tion of the Right Honourable the Go- 
vernor General in Council. 

Great praise is due to Mr. J. King, of 
the Narcissa, and Mr. Frames of the 
Tiger, for the well directed and destruc- 
tive fire which they poured into the 
war-boats ; and I trust, as an eyewit- 
ness, I may be allowed to express my 
admiration of the intrepid conduct of 
the officer commanding the detachment 
on shore. t> 

The loss of the ehemy in this attack 
cannot be correctly ascertained; but from 
the number of dead in the boats captur- 
ed, and the crippled state of many others, 
it cannot be estimated at less than 2 or 
300 men. 

I have the honour to enclose a return 
of our killed and wounded, 

And am. Sir, your, &c. 

(Signed) F. Marry Captain . 

By Command of the Governor Gene- 
ral in Council, 

George Swinton, 
Secretary to Govefnnte*i(. 

Rang onn. —Private letters from Ran- 
goon, in the beginning of this month, 
mention, that the enemy’s main force 
still remains at Denobew,under the com- 
mand of the Prince of Sar.iwhddy. 
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• It is said* that in the Burmese army 
th^re is a corps of about 3,000 men, 
specially denominated Warriors : of 
■* these again, some hundreds assume the 
title of Invulnerables, both one and other 
enjoying immunities unknown to other 
subjects, particularly the latter class, who 
in general remain about the person of 
the king. Lately, a large body from this 
redoubted legion made a vow, th;ft if his 
Majesty would send or allow them to go 
to Rangoon, they would retrieve the 
national honour by the immediate expul- 
sion of the British array. — Leave was 
granted, and?he Invulnerable, lieaded 
by the Attawoou of the Prince of Sa- 
rawuddy* proposed in the first instance 
to carry by assault the Great Pagoda. 
Accordingly one of their party was 
sent to reconnoitre, and fix upon the best 
point of attack. The sight of our guns 
and troops upon the works, to use his 
own words, “ so struck him with awe 
and terror, that lie was at once satisfied 
he would be much better inside than 
outside of our lines.” He accordingly 
came in as a deserter, and communicated 
their plans, adding, that any one of four 
nights of the moon’s age, which he spe- 
cified, was declared by their astrologers 
to be favourable for the attempt. On the 
evening of the 29th ultimo, a small 
force in the jungles was looking out for 
them, but they could not see a man. 
Invisible, as well as invulnerable, they 
succeeded after dark in creeping unob- 
served to the edge of the jungle, and du- 
ring the darkest part of the night rushed 
with great celerity along the road lead- 
ing to the north gate of the Pagoda, 
firing and shouting in their usual style. 
An officer’s piquet of' his Majesty’s 38th 
Regiment, was instantly under arms, 
and received them at the bottom of the 
stairs leading up to the place, with a 
couple of vollies. A 12 pounder of the 
Madras Artillery, mounted only a few 
hours before, opening upon them with 
grape at the same moment, they found 
it prudenj to retrace their steps with all 
possible expedition. It has been learnt 
from a wounded man, who has since fal- 
len into our hands in an attack upon a 1 
piquet, that twenty of the 1st class. 
Warriors, were killed in this attempt. 

The brutal system of warfare practis- 
ed by the enemy is alluded to in the 
same letter, in which it is stated, that the 

S \g of his Majesty’s ship Larne found 
oating the remains of an European 
saijor, supposed to be the gunner of the 
General Wood. It appeared that the un- 


fortunate man bad been first tortured by « 
pulling off bits of flesh, and piercing him 
with spears in parts not mortal, and 
then sewed i» half. — Gov. Gas. Sept. 30. 

Bonlbay Auxiliary Bible Society.— 

On Saturday last was held the annual 
general meeting of the Bombay Auxi- 
liary ^ible Society, when a statement 
of the proceedings of the Society was 
read ; from which it appeared, that the 
first edition of the New Testament, 
translated and printed by the Missiona- 
ries nt Surat, in Goujurattee, lias been 
nearly all distributed. The Society hope, 
that the Missionaries will be able to 
commence a secoud edition early in the 
next year. The Old Testament in Gou- 
jurattee has been translated and printed 
at Surat, and some copies dispersed a- 
tnong the people, who speak that lan- 
guage. The expense of printing the dif- 
ferent books of the Old Testament, in 
such propoyion, as to be equivalent to 
an edition of 500 copies, is something 
less than Rs. 6000. 

The Society has advanced the sura of 
Rupees 4000, towards an edition of Ge- 
nesis, and the Gospel of St. Luke, and 
the books of the New Testament, from 
the Acts of the Apostles to the book of Re- 
velations, in the Mahratta language. This 
is now in the press of the American Mis- 
sion, and will be printed on paper forward- 
ed from the parent Societyin England. 

During the last year, a supply of 
Scriptures in the Maliratta language has 
been forwarded to the Missionaries of 
the Scotch Missionary Society, who use 
them in their schools, and have been 
enabled to distribute many copies among 
the natives of the district. It is under- 
stood to be the uniform practice of the 
Missionaries to give the Scriptures, only 
to those who can read, and express a 
desire to possess them. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Jos. 
Woollf, dated at Bussorah, expressing a 
desire to be supplied with a large stock* 
of the Scriptures in the Arabic, Persian, 
Hebrew, See. &c. languages, for the pur- 
pose of distributing them among Cleris- 
tiafls and others in Persia, and especially 
among the Jews, who reside in that king- 
dom . The Rev. Jos. Woolff is more im- 
mediately engaged Missio nary to4k >* ’ 
Jews ; he has travelle<r^frora ffltppow 
Bussorah in the prosecution of this im- 
portant object, and has generally met 
with a friendly reception among the Jews 
of Persia and Syria. They haye expressed 
a deJire to possess the Scriptures in the 
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Hebrew language, and have received 
many copies of the New Testament. 

The number of Bibles, or portions of 
the Old Testament, issued from the 
Bombay Bible ‘'Society during the year, 
is four hundred and eighty six, anil the 
number of the New Testament, o^ por- 
tions of the New Testament, is one 
thousand six hundred aud sixty nine. 

The Society possesses copies the 
Scriptures in most of the languages in 
which they hare been printed ; copies 
of which may be procured on application 
to the Secretaries, or to the Depository 
at St, Thomas’ Church .— Bombay Ga - 
sette, Oct. 2. 

The Curramnassa Bridge . — A gentle- 
man who lately crossed the (J.urainnus- 
sa Shakespearian bridge writes from Be- 
nares, that it appeared to him so very 
firm, he had no doubt that a carriage 
and horses might safely pass over. In 
this opinion he is in a great degree con- 
firmed by what was witnessed when first 
exhibited at Cussipore. Its great utility 
will be manifest from the following ab- 
stract statement, the daily details of 
which we have seen, of the great num- 
ber of men, horses, Ac. &c. which pas- 
sed over the bridge during the first four- 
teen days of its being opened, viz. from 
the 18th to the 31st of August last. 

28130 men, — 1400 horses, — 61 hac- 
keries, — 143 bullocks, — 473 palankeens 
and doolies,— 524 banghy burdars. 

It is well known that the clear span 
of this rope bridge is no less than 320 
feet between the main points of suspen? 
sion, which are only raised about seven 
or eight feet from the ground ; but per- 
haps few are aware that it has neither pier 
heads nor abutments, which renders it 
the more surprising. 

The two other bridges now standing 
on the Benares road, are about half the 
span of the CarramnUssa. During the 
past rains, a free passage has been given 
by them over torrents hitherto impassa- 
ble until the waters subsided, to the 
great annoyance of the public, the de- 
tention of the public mails, aud immi- 
nent danger to travellers. The natives 
especially owe much to the unwearied 
zeal and ingenuity of Mr.Shakcspear. 

- o *• 

in the JChbaian Gulph . — The H. 
C/s surveying ships Discovery andPsyche, 
sailed yesterday for the Persian Gulf ; and 
on the occasion of their departure^we 
cannot do better than extract the follow- 
ing sketch t*f the object and nature of the 


service they are engaged in, which ap-, 
peared in the Gazette of last Wednesday. 

“ The surveying vessels Discovery aud 
Psyche, will leave Bombay about the 
end of the mouth, to continue the suiVey 
of the Persian Gulf, the examination of 
which has been completed from r Kas 
Moosendem, at the entrance, to the is- 
land of Bahrein. Uutd the year 1821, 
the doa^t, with the exception of a small 
portion containing the pirate ports, was 
comparatively unknown, in the vicini- 
ty of the Cape it is high, rugged, and 
intersected by deep estuaries ; the two 
largest of which have been named, after 
the present governor of liombay, and 
commander in chief, Elphinstorie’s Inlet, 
and Colville’s Co\e. It was this ‘{lari that 
obtained from the ancients the denomi- 
nation of Asabo, or Black Mountain ; 
no doubt from the colour of the rocks, 
which are principally composed of black 
basalt anil clinkstone, with calcareous 
spar in veins. Some occurrences of 
the columniated basalt were observed ; 
but the general arrangement was in the 
form of mountaiu caps, as they are term- 
ed by mineralogists. Several of tue 
small vallies were iu a high state of cul- 
tivation ; the soil being formed from the 
debris of the basalt, which is well 
known to afford one of the richest com- 
posts for vegetation. The inhabitants 
appeared a mixed race between the Be- 
douins and Muscat Arab. The mono • 
taiuous part of the coast terminates at 
Raumps, betweeu which and the harbour 
of Abothubbec, are situated the pirate 
ports. From the last mentioned place 
to the westward, comprising two hun- 
dred miles in longitude, and one hun- 
dred and fifty in latit ide, the coast had 
hitherto never been explored by Euro- 
ropeans. Here were discovered nume- 
rous islands ; between a long chain of 
which, connected by extensive reefs, and 
the main, is an inlet forty miles deep, 
navigable for the largest vessels, aud 
sheltered from the prevailing heavy 
winds. The main land is formed in some 
parts of low sandy ground, and in others 
of hills, which are evidently of volcanic 
origin. The islands discovered by Cap- 
tain Maude have been surveyed, and 
distinct plans made of each. Strong 
marks are here evinced of volcanic In- 
fluence; sulphur and its combinations 
are found in all. -The hills are conical, 
and contain volcanic scoriae, intermixed 
with argillaceous eartii ; gypsum in most 
of its varieties, a recent formation of 
trap ; most of the ore3 of irotfc aud ob- 
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vidian. In all parts of the Gulf, particu- 
larly on the Persian shore, traces of a 
similar nature arc found, sufficient to de- 
note its being what geologists would 
ten?! a volcanic country, and which will 
readily account for the late earthquake 
in il/ht quarter. The survey in June 
last terminated at the interesting island 
of Bahrein, the topography of whicji is 
unknown, with the exception of ^ small 
part in the vicinity of the city. The wlu/le 
line of coast was laid down by a continued 
series of triangles, and the principalj»osi- 
tlons were verified by celestial observa- 
tions : betweyj the two extreirjes it forms 
an irregular curve, comprising, with the 
various sinuosities, upwards of a thou- 
sand milt’s. The space between Bahrein 
and the mouth of the Euphrates will be 
completed by the close of next cool sea- 
son, unless any extraordinary difficulties 
should present themselves.” — Bom. Gat. 
Sept. 22. 

Transmission of Mr. Fair.— We un- 
derstand that Mr. Fair, late editor of 
the Bomba;/ Gazette, has been ordered 
off to England, or transmitted, incon- 
sequence of an alleged contempt of 
the Bombay Supreme Court. We are 
not as yet sufficiently acquainted with 
the circumstances of the case to give our 
readers further information, than that 
Mr. Fair, who we learn was an esteemed 
member of tlte Bombay community, has, 
in obedience to the orders of Govern- 
ment, left Bombay on a ship bound for 
England. The alleged contempt, we learn, 
was in form of t lie report of a trial be- 
fore Sir Chas. Harcourt Chambers. Mr. 
Fair, we believe, was called upon to apo- 
logize, and to adiAit the erroneousness 
of the report, which he declined doing. 
The consequence was his transmission. 
Wc deem it our duty to allude to these 
circumstances, as a beacon to reporters 
and editors in India. — India Gazette . 

Extract o f a Letter from Rangoon per 
last arrival. — “ Intelligence having been 
reccivedafrotn various quarters, that an 
attack might be expected on the lines 
and Pagoda, consequent measures were 
taken for the defeat of the attempt. Oft 
the 29th ultimo, an order was issued to 
owithdraw the companies of II. M. 38th 
Regiment, supplying the piquet in ad- 
vance of the Pagoda ; but from the time 
of the day when the order was received, 
this could be only in part effected, and 
one company remained fcn the post. 
About midnight, the 3 cntries were fired 


at from the jungle, from which many 
and loud voices were heard ; several vol- 
lies were fired in return, and all was 
quiet; but in obedience t<^ the order of 
Sir Archibald Campbell to fire and re- 
treat, -the company after a short time 
retired* by a back road to camp, leaving 
the lights and fires burning. A rich na- 
tive was unknowingly left behind, but 
succeftk;d in getting back in the morn- 
ing. He stated, that for two hours after 
the troops left the place, the Burmese 
continued their sports; but never re- 
turned within the area of the house, so 
great was their fear. This was under' 
stood to he the long expected attack ; 
and all anxiety as to its event seemed to 
disappear after the occurrence of this af- 
fair. A tone of great case and a feeling 
of security seemed to pervade all ; and 
np to the night of the 1st instant, cor- 
roborating reports were received of the 
departure Of the enemy from the neigh- 
bourhood. About 3 a. m. on the 2nd 
instant, the lines were roused by repeat- 
ed reports of musquetry ; the troops got 
immediately under arms, and expecta- 
tion was on the tiptoe. The firing was 
soon found to proceed from the picquct 
on the right front of H. M. 13th Regt. 
where a Captain and 60 sepoys, 9th N. 

I. with a 12 pounder canonade, were 
stationed. All ears were strained to 
catch the slightest sound ; and presently 
shot after shot, peal after peal, told us 
that something was going on : the night 
was dark, and the short quick flashes 
beautifully contrasted with its gloom 
during the momentary illumination, 
which was enough to enable me to be- 
hold an arm raised, or a musket levelled ; 
the spot presented the appearance of a 
far off hell, where the grim dusky forms 
of the combatants were given to view. 
And now arose (from the Burmese) a 
loud and fearful cry, wild and horrid as 
ever demon concRh r ed, or ear heard, and 
then all was deep dead silence — which 
struck upon the heart, impressing it with 
feelings of doubt and anxiety for the 
safety of the detachment there stationed, 
and of whose fate we could only form 
conjectures till the morning appeared, 
when we found that all was safe, and 
none hurt, the enemy having been re- 
pulsed — howevcr,njthey succeeded in car- 
rying off twelve carci c jmucty&SNf 
an equal number of coats, belonging to 
the sepoys. The same day a force was 
s%nt against the stockades in the Dalla 
creek, which had again been occupied — 
two howitzer* of Madras Artillery— two 
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mortars from our park, with some sepoys, 
dbmposed the detachment, commanded 
by Major Evans, 12thN. I, Three stock- 
ades were taken without loss on our part, 
and we know'* of npne on* the side of 
the Burmese ; for although much blood 
was found in the stockade, they contriv- 
ed to remove all^ other traces; and a 
gun, which had fired grape on the se- 
poys till the moment of landing, ^jy,snot 
found, although very little time elapsed 
between that and the capture of the stock- 
ade .” — John Bull, Oct. 5. 

Mr. Phillips. — The Honourable Mr. 
Phillips embarked on board the H. C. 
S. General Harris, on the 30th Au- 
gust, bound to England via China. 
During a residence of twenty -four years 
on the island of Penang, Mr. Phillips 
endeared himself alike to the inha- 
bitants of the island, and to every 
stranger from the other Presidencies, 
driven to the “ Green Isle” In search of 
health. His indefatigable zeal and ac- 
tivity in promoting the welfare of the 
settlement was ultimately rewarded by 
its government being bestowed upon 
him ; and we sincerely believe no servant 
of the Honourable Company ever left this 
country, carrying with him a more highly 
respected character, as a public officer of 
integrity and worth, or more generally 
beloved and esteemed as a man of the 
most amiable manners, and truly Eng- 
lish hospitality. 

Bombay Supreme Court. 

The court has, we understand, been 
lately occupied in private chambers for 
several hours daily, in superintending a 
Jong examination of witnesses in a suit 
instituted by the husband for a divorce, 
by reason of cruelty all edged against his 
wife ; an examination, interesting only to 
the parties immediately concerned, un- 
less we except those jjrho have a vivid 
taste for family scandal, and who regard 
all differences as objects of peculiar 
relish. 

This is a taste which we have it not 
in our power in the present instance, 
e,veit if we had the inclination, to gratify, 
as the particulars of evidence in suits of 
this description arc never disclosed till 
the case is ready for hearing. Some cir- 
-si^wstances, howeyjv, arising out of those 
proceedings, occurred in open court on 
Thursday last, the 23d instant, respecting 
an alledged contempt of court, which will 
' not fail we think to excite some degree 
of public interest. 


On the judges taking their seats that 
morning at the usual hour, Mr. A. Shaw , 
of the civil service was brought before 
the court, in custody of the sheriff, pur- 
suant to a writ of attachment- fsgued«the 
preceding day against him. Upon this 
gentleman presenting himself on theifloor 
of the court, the chief justice directed 
Mr. Woodhouse, the clerk of the crown, 
to read three affidavits. The first was 
made by a Chobdar, in the service of 
the judges, and stated in substance, that 
on Wednesday last, whjle the deponent 
was it. attendance in the court house, he 
was addressed by Mr. Shaw, and request- 
ed to fetch him pen, ink*, and paper; 
that the deponent told him that he had 
been stationed Mere by the chief, justice, 
and could not leave the spot, but that a 
sepoy would bring him what he requir- 
ed ; upon which Mr. Shaw struck him 
a blow upon the temple, which turned 
his head round. The other affidavits 
were made by two native servants in 
attendance at the time, confirming the 
foregoing statement . Upon the affidavits 
being read. 

The Advocate General rose, and beg- 
ged to inform the court, that he had just 
been applied to by Mr. Sfiaw's friends, 
to appear on his behalf, and that he per- 
haps might, have occasion to make some 
application to the court at the p/oper 
time. 

The Chief Justice intimated sonic doubt, 
whether this was an occasion for the in- 
terference of counsel at all, then con- 
ferred with Mr. Justice Chambers ; and 
after a few minutes, without expressing 
any opinion upon the right of counsel’s 
interference on such an occasion as the 
present, asked the Advjpcate General what 
he considered his duty in coses of this 
description ? 

The Advocate General observed, that 
he conceived his official duties were en- 
tirely limited by the act of the 53d Geo. 
3d, and by the instructions of the Govern- 
ment. That by the statute he was em- 
powered at his own discretion to file 
ex officio informations against British 
subjects for misdemeanors committed 
above a certain distance from the Pre- 
sidency, but in no other criminal cases ; 
and that the practice of Government 
was to submit to him the depositions 
taken by the magistrates, with directions 
to prosecute at the Government expense 
such cases which he, the Advocate Ge- 
neral, considered ought to be presented 
to a grand jury. That he was some- 
times also instructed by Government .to 
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defend certain individuals, as well as to 
gfosecti te others ; and that he, therefore, 
did not take upon himself to suggest 
case's to Government - for prosecu- 
tion, 4>«t acted upon their previous in- 
structions. 

The t Chief Justice intimated, that he 
should make some inquiries of Govern- 
ment upon the subject, and then advert* 
ing to the case immediately before the 
court, observed, that there was an funis- 
si<m in the affidavit of the Chobdar, which 
might form aground for Mr. Shavvs’ mov- 
ing for his discharge, if he thought fif so 
to do$ but that the only consequence of 
such a inottot-wwould he, that another 
attachment would issue against him, as 
soon as thijaffidavit was amended, and that 
Mr. Shaw would be brought up again im- 
mediately. The omission, theChief Justice 
added, which he alluded to,was,that there 
was no statement in the affidavit, that the 
judges were sitting at. the time of the 
transaction complained of. His lordship 
then proceeded to examine the Chobdar 
in this particular, who thereupon depos - 
ed that the judges were sitting at the 
time alluded to. 

The Advocate General having consent- 
ed, on behalf of Mr. Shaw, to wave the 
objection, the additional clause in the 
affidavit Was read by the Clerk of the 
Crown, 

The Advocate General, after a short 
pause, applied that interrogatories might 
be filed, and Mr. Shaw allowed to answer 
according to the usual practice. That 
with reference to the charges made against 
Mr. Shaw, he should take this opportu- 
nity of observing, that they were, accord- 
ing to his instructions, grossly exag- 
gerated, if not altogether untrue. 

The Chief Justice said, Mr. Shaw 
would of course be allowed to answer 
in that manner, and thereupon directed 
the Clerk of the Crown to proceed in 
preparing the interrogatories, and to re- 
tain such counsel, and employ such at- 
tornies, as he should deem necessary. 

The Advocate General then further 
moved, that Mr. Shaw might be admit- 
ted to bftii, which after an intimation 
from the court that such an indulgence 
was purely discretionary, was finally 
granted, upon Mr. Shaw’s entering into 
a recognizance, himself in 1000 rupees 
Sind two sureties in 500 each. Dr. Keni- 
bal and Mr. Parry immediately consent- 
ed to become security, and the requi- 
site recognizances were then eutered 
into for Mr. Shaw's appearance on Fri- 
day next, the 30th instant, to answer 


such interrogatories, as might then be ex- 
hibited, touching the alleged contempt, 
of court.-- 'Gazette, July 28. 


Friday, 6th August. 

TUG KING V. ALEX. SHAW, ESQ. 

Mr. Justice Chambers alone took his 
seat, the Chief Justice beiug absent. 

The Advocate General, on behalf of Mr. 
Shaw, wioved, that the interrogatories 
which had been filed on the part of the 
prosecution against him might be taken 
olF the file for irregularities, and that 
Mr. S. might be discharged from his re- 
cognizances. 

Mr. Justice Chambers asked if the mo- 
tion was for a rule nisi. 

The Advocate General said, that the 
interrogatories had been filed by a person 
whom he conceived to have had no legal 
authority so to do ; and not knowing, 
therefore, on whom any notice of motion 
could be served, his application was for 
a rule absolute in the first instance. 

Mr. Justice Chambers thought that 
the motion was too premature ; as Mr. 
Shaw was at the present moment in con- 
tempt, for having refused to answer the 
interrogatories, and that before any mo- 
tion could be made on his behalf, the 
first step to he taken was for to clear 
himself from the contempt. 

The Advocate General . — His objection 
was preliminary to answering at all, and 
which objection might render the an- 
swers to the interrogatories unnecessary. 

Mr. Justice Chambers wished to know 
whether the objection was to the inter- 
rogatories themselves, or in respect of 
matter dehors the interrogatories. 

'The Advocate General said his objec- 
tions were to both, and that he could 
quote cases to allow, that if interrogato- 
ries were illegal, and had been filed by 
a person not authorized by law, that the 
party might object to answer ; and that 
which he had to Submit to the court in 
the present instance was, that Mr. Shaw 
might not be required to answer the in- 
terrogatories which had been exhibited 
against him, inasmuch as they were 
not legal interrogatories, not having 
beep filed by proper authority : thatTwag 
his present object, without adverting to 
the interrogatories themselves, to every 
syllable of which^je objected. XJpon 
the first point he o beared, 
against whom> any interrogatories are 
filed, is entitled to know the person by 
wlfom they are filed ; as the law lias 
given to him various rights against such 
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person, such as the right to costs, in 
vuch case of his not succeeding, and 
this right he h id in criminal and civil 
proceedings ; and that whenever it was 
discovered that interrogatories had been 
filed by an unauthorized person, the 
course was for the party to mote the 
court on the subject : that till a prose • 
entor appeared, all proceedings might, 
in the mean time, be staid ; that is/ the 
certificate of the officer, which the Ad- 
vocate General had before him, it ap- 
peared that these interrogatories against 
Mr. Shaw had not been properly filed ; 
that iri all the cases which he had most 
industriously searched and collected on 
the subject, it was laid down that there 
must always be a private prosecutor. 

A fr. justice Chambers said, there was 
no doubt, that it was the daily practice 
in the courts in England for the Attor- 
ney General, at the direction of the court, 
to file informations for these kind of 
offences. 

The Advocate General observed, that, 
so far from tb.it being the impression he 
had formed upon this point, he had a 
case before him, in which it appeared 
that the Attorney General acted for the 
defendant, and in which the words spo- 
ken of the court were perhaps as con- 
temptuous as could well be uttered. This 
was an authority shewing that the Attorney 
General was not bound ex-officio to pro- 
secute ; that in eases of contempt commit- 
ted at a distance, tlie court arc not them- 
selves personally concerned, but merely 
give judgment when they are judicially 
brought to their notice. When the con- 
tempt is committed in the open face of 
the court, and within the ocular percep- 
tion of the judges, there no private pro- 
secutor appears ; for ithg^ court are in 
such eases themselves hbijh the prosecu- 
tors, judge and jury ; they immediately 
perceive the offence, and record the con- 
viction, and there is room for the 
party to be heard on one side or the 
other. Hut when cases arise at a dis- 
tance, and do not fall under the immedi- 
ate view of the court, and perception of 
their senses, they must be informed of 
the (jet, by means of a prosecutor ; and 
then it might appear, when the circnin- 
stances were fully and fairly brought be- 
fore them, that no cop tempt had been 
committed at all. 

lumbers here observed, 
that the Advocate General must be well 
aware that nothing was so common in 
England, when any disturbance wits 
made within jthe precincts of the court, 
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for the offender to be brought up and * 
committed immediately. » 

The Advocate General Was very ready 
to admit that such was the course, that 
being a disturbance of the peace oi*the 
court within the hearing of the judges, 
and interrupted their proceeding *.' but 
that the present was a case entirely differ- 
ent, not having occurred within the 
sense of either the hearing or the sight of 
tl« cohrt ; but that the judges had de- 
rived their knowledge of this alledged 
contempt from aliunde information, 
name.y, the oath of a Chobdar. 

Mr. Justice Chambers . — He could not 
conceive a grosser contcWpt or insult 
could be offered any court of justice, 
than what was alleged to have taken place 
in the present instance; whether speaking 
ns a private gentleman or in his official 
situation, ho could not conceive a gros- 
ser insult could be offered to the court 
and the judges than the present. Tue 
learned judge, apparently much moved, 
adding, that a Chobdar had been station- 
ed there (the learned judge here pointed 
to that part of the comt-roorn which led 
to the private apartment of the judge’s 
families) by the Chief Justice, to preserve 
order in all persons coming in upon the 
business of the court, while the judges 
were sitting in an inner room, nod 
to protect the ladies from intrusion ; 
that because this Chobdar had refused 
to quit bis post, and to fetch Mi. Shaw 
pen and ink, though he offered to direct 
another man to do it, he should have been 
knocked down by Mr. Shaw for so re- 
fusing, was such an insult, as he could 
not find terms to express ; that it was an 
act which beggared all description, and 
which could not but. excite the highest 
indignation of the court. 

The Advocate General admitted with 
his lordship that such an offence, if 
committed, could not but provoke the 
highest indignation and reprehension of 
the judges ; but what, on the other hand, 
he observed, would be the indignation 
the court would feel upon discovering, 
that a complaint made to theu^of such 
a nature was without any foundation ? 
As to the allegation which had been 
made by this Chobdar against Mr. Shaw, 
he should take this opportunity of stat- 
ing, that the whole and every part of it, 
was denied by Mr. Shaw, who consider- 
ed it a charge of the grossest perjury. 

Air. Justice Chambers , — The charge 
was at present an allegation merely, he 
did not mean to say that it was true — 
he could have no personal interest in 
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.hf result, either of Mr. S.’s guilt or ac- 
quittal ; he had no wish one way or 
tlie 4 >ther. 

The Advocate General.-—' With regard 
to tlfe interrogatories, they might be 
improper, and the defendant might ob- 
ject to*tiuswer them : he said, that there 
was a case in 4 llur*’. Rep. the Kiug v. 
Edwards and Symmds, where the court 
would not allow a party to come In 
personally and conies h‘s conllmpt,* 
been use that till interrogatories were 
filed, there was *10 charge, nothing to 
plead guilty to, neither is lie in contempt 
till reported so. That no person could 
file an affidavit of any chargi? except a 
private prosecutor; that it was true he 
might cotAmerice such a prosecution cx- 
officio, but it was then entirely in his 
discretion so to do, and that there was 
no case which he had hitherto met with, 
where interrogatories could be filed by 
any other person than a private prose- 
cutor ; that a private individual could 
not personally appear in court 03 pro- 
secutor, but must employ counsel for 
that purpose ; that it was in civil cases 
only where the presence of counsel 
might be dispensed with, and the party 
allowed to appear himself personally, 
lie would remind his lordship of the 
case of Mr. Hunt, when the court refus- 
ed to hear him upon lus personally 
rising to address them, and informed 
him, that if he wished to be heard, lie 
must lie heard by counsel. 

That the proceedings were irregular, 
and appealed to have been prosecuted 
by an authority other than that of a pri- 
vate prosecutor; that in the certificate 
furnished by the officer, he could disco- 
ver no private individual as the mover 
of these proceedings. By that certifi- 
cate it appeared, first, that there hud 
been an attachment. 2dly. That the 
interrogatories which had been exhibited 
were filed at the suggestion of the court, 
and, 3dly. That these interrogatories 
had been filed by the Clerk of the Crown, 
acting by the direction of the court ; 
in all which nothing appeared to have 
been done by the Chobdar, whom he 
supposed to be the person aggrieved ; 
that this course was irregular, was evi- 
dent from the books of practice, into 
which he had carefully searched for ac- 
curate information upon the point j and 
that the works of both Hand and Tidd 
pointed out a different method, — and 
shewed that after the first process of 
attachment had issued, an adversary in 
the character of a prosecutor must next 


appear. And the reason given for this 
was, that there might be a responsible 
party, who might be mulcted in costs, in 
case of a false accusation. 

Mr. Justicm Chambers. — *Therc was a 
prosecutor in the present instance. The 
court itSelf was the prosecutor by its 
officer. 

The Advocate General, after a short 
inter v^» stated, that it was that very 
point which he had come prepared to 
question ; and submitted, that in this 
case, the court could not be the prose- 
cutors, and hoped he might be heard in 
support of such opinion. 

Mr. Justice Chambers said, he should 
certainly not allow any observations 
upon that point to be moved. 

The Advocate General. — As that was 
the ruling of the court, he lmd no further 
remarks to olfer. Motion refused. 

Mr. Jrwin then, on behalf of the 
crown, immediately moved for a rule 
nisi, that tin; recognizances which had 
been entered into in this cause might be 
estreated. The motion was granted.— 
Gazette, August. 

Rangoon. — We have private accounts 
from this place of the 18th of Septem- 
ber, of which the following is the sub- 
stance : — 

His Majesty's ship Larne left Ran- 
goon for Fcuang on the 15th, with al- 
most the whole of the crew affected with 
the scurvy ; and Captain Chads of the 
Aracline, had taken the command ia 
consequence, with a very fine crew, 
fresh from England. The Burmese 
are becoming quite desperate, attack- 
ing us in all quarters; but unhappily 
for them, they are always repulsed with 
very heavy Jra On the night of 
the 6th, they made their first attempt 
on three of our gun-boats, the Kitty, 
Narcissn, and Tyger, stationed in a 
creek immediate^ opposite Rangoon. 
They must have had forty or fifty boats. 
The Kitty being the uppermost vessel, 
was the only one boarded ; and they bad 
to dispute the deck with the Burmese, 
having been taken by surprize. For- 
tunately they had a few sepoy? on 
board, which is seldom the case, other- 
wise they must have given up. The 
Serang of the Kit^v was in the act of 
firing one of the swmde at the Rjijfog&e,* 
when one of them who had just succeed- 
ed in getting up the side, seized the 
svpvel, and had nearly turned it upon 
tiie crew, when the Serang fractured his 
lieat^ with his cutlass, and resumed his 
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^tre. Poor Crawford, of the Kitty, was 
wounded in the back with a spear, 
though not dangerously, and they say 
the vessel ne^t morning was like a por- 
cupine with the spears sticking in her 
side. The Burmese who were raptured 
state, that they had about three thousand 
men in the attack. 

There is scarcely a boat, or. small 
craft of any description now oir the ri- 
ver that is not watched as narrowly 
as possible by the Burmese ; and if 
they see a favourable opportunity, 
they commence their attack. Tiie other 
day the Captain of the Larne sent a 
launch from one of the transports down 
the river, with apparently none but las- 
cars onboard ; but at the bottom of the 
boat a number of his men were secreted ; 
and they had not proceeded far out of 
sight of the ships before the canoes made 
their appearance, and were making all 
the haste they could towards them; — 
the lascars were so alarmed, th.it they 
begged the Europeans to tfucw them- 
selves. They did so, prematurely, when 
the Burmese instantly made off; only 
one of the canoes was captured, but the 
lesson was a good one. lu their attack 
on the gnn- boats, every man was provided 
with a ladder to mount over the netting, 
and evidently newly made. It consists 
of a large iron book at the end of a staff, 
something larger than a boat-liook staff, 
with holes pierced through it at equal 
distances, through which small pieces of 
wood were put, projecting about eight 
or nine inches on each side of the staff. 
The same instrument would answer 
equally well to book people off the deck. 

The gun-boats Hebe, Mary, and 
Swift were to accompany the expedition 
to Mergui, &c. The Mary returned lea- 
ky after three days, and went bark to 
Rangoon to refit. But the Swift arriv- 
ed here on the evening of the 14th in- 
stant, after an absenc«i of twenty days, 
with the Serang and eight lascars, Mr. 
Bell, and five of the crew having gone in 
the boat on the 1st to reconnoitre the 
land after parting company with the 
flee£. He took with him only a sextant, 
chart, compass, and a few biscuits, and 
no provisions or water for the crew. 
The Serang states, that he lost sight of 
O tlio b^ut about noot^they having left at 
6 wx Bi n ^ijd tfefiftgh he remained there 
seven days after, he did not see any 
more of her, and getting alarmed, and 
not knowing where to go, he succeeded 
in making his way back to Rangoon. 
Roor Bell aAd his party are 1 fear either 


cut off, or starved for want of provision,/' 
We have no accounts yet from the expedi- 
tion to Mergui, nor can ive indeed expect 
any before the end of the month,, if so 
soon. 

I am generally on shore every d.,iy, up 
to my middle buffalo hunting, to give the 
poor fellows a fresh meal ; but we do not 
oft^n succeed, they are r,j wild, and so 
tyird te kill. 

Chedttba . — We have letters from Chc- 
dub^.of the 21th of September, which 
describe a smart attack on four formi- 
dable Burmese war-boats, off Runree, by 
two cutters from the Hastings frigate. 
The enemy, apparently elated by notions 
of certain success, received the cutters 
with lond clamour and a discharge of 
musketry ; but the tremendous manner 
in which the salute was returned, induc- 
ed them to relinquish the contest, and 
seek for safety in flight. Great numbers 
were killed, five prisoners taken, and 
three of the boats captured. Tiie fourth, 
from the hurry and confusion of the peo- 
ple in getting on shore, struck on a rock 
and sunk. 

It appears that a considerable number 
of the Burmese who had shared in the 
engagement at Ramoo were among the 
enemy’s force at Ramree, the captured 
boats containing several articles which 
belonged to the officers and sepoys of the 
British detachment. 

The rains continued heavy at tin* date 
of our letters, and a good deal of sickness 
prevailed. Ramree is said to be very un- 
healthy. 

The following is a summary of the de- 
positions of the five Burmese prisoners, 
captured off the Rainree coast by the 
boats of the H. C. frigate Hastings, on 
the 9th September. They arc natives of 
Muyndoon and Menda, two places 
stated to be a short distance from each 
other, on the opposite side of the hills. 
Three left their houses by order of Men- 
gamaha Bundoola, about seven months 
ago ; the remaining two have been absent 
only three months. Excepting one (who 
first went from Maymloon to Seinbey- 
ghoon,) the whole went direct to Arra- 
can, via Dalet, or Tala, the time oc r 
cupied on the journey varying from 13 
to 18 days. The Burman who went to’ 
Seinbeyghoon states, that the road to 
that place from Mayndoon is good, even 
for carts, &c. and is about 12 days jour- 
ney. Three only (those who were sum- 
moned seven months ago) were at Ra- 
moo; the others, proceeded no farther 
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than Arracan. Those present at Ramoo 
ftate, that tlie action lasted five days, 
and that they were commanded by At- 
tatvboon Monsa. The Bundoola remained 
at Arracan. Their ideas of the numbers 
present appear to be very imjierfect, in- 
deed *nre professedly stated on conjec- 
ture. They fix them at from 4000 to 
6000. None saw or heard of any Euro- 
pean prisoners ; and even in the number 
of natives, the r accounts vary cvSisidtc- 
ably. They left Ramoo at different pe- 
riods, within a jpontli or six weeks snb- 
fceqnenlto ihe battle, and proceeded to 
Arracan ; from whence (as it appears) 
they were on fc 3heit* arrival ordered off to 
Raniree. As the reinforcements came 
in detailed parties, the prisoners are 
not aware of the exact number sent ; 
but all {with the exception of one, who 
only knows of his own 40 companions) 
estimate it from 1000 to loOO men. They 
appeared to have been two or three 
months on ttamree ; hut being stationed 
at different i hokies, they possess little or 
no information respecting the resources or 
population of (lie island. The latter they 
conjecture to he "from 3000 to 4000 i and 
to the queries respecting the former, they 
answer, that cattle (bullocks and buffa- 
loes) are very abundant. Grain (paddy,) 
in consequence of the great consump- 
tion, is not very plentiful, and not so 
much as usual has been sown to meet 
the demands of the ensuing year. 

Of Chandna or Kanduwce these men 
know nothing, it appearing that they 
had never before quitted their houses. 
Thov state, that uot quite a month since, 
two sirdars and about 1000 men left 
Ram roe for Ava, going to Aeng by wa- 
ter, find thence belaud. The force left 
on the island they make to he two sirdars 
nnd 1000 men (Burmese,) and the ut- 
most number of guns, three large (appa- 
rently 6-prs ) and three or four small 
ones. The defences on the island, con- 
structed by the Burmese, are laid down 
with tolerable consistency j being a few 
intrenched chokies, with a stockade 
similar in form, but larger in extent, 
than that of Chcduba. It has how- 
ever this advantage, of being overlook- 
ed and commanded by a hill, within 
musket shot to the northward , the top 
of which is palisaded, and defended by 
a small party. The stockade is near 
the banks of the creek, or small river, 
which empties itself into the channel, at 
the S. E. extremity of the island. A boat 
< j i go from its mouth to the stockade 
Jnbalf anide. It was rumoured among 


the Burmese, that the king of Ava had 
sent orders for the whole of the troops * 
and gnns to be withdrawn from the 
island, but the Raja withheld them. 
The prisoners say, that ill were much 
dissatisfied with their situation and treat- 
ment f conceiving also, that if this ru- 
mour was well founded, the step would 
be justifiable ; 400 men (of whom the 
prison's were part) and a sirdar, who 
were stationed at Uuilnhbeen, on the 
coast, determined to fly the island, 
and escape to their houses. They seiz- 
ed four boats from among ten lying in 
a creek at the before-mentioned place, 
and were proceeding in the execution of 
their project, when intercepted by the 
ships boats. Had they (as they hoped) 
escaped unobserved by going along the 
shore, they intended to go round the 
south end of the islund to the mouth of 
one of the creeks or rivers in the main- 
land ; from whence one tide would have 
carried them to Mace, near the foot of 
the hills. pFrom this, Mayndoon was, 
they had heard, about five or six days 
join ney by land. They have no idea of the 
number of boats on Ramree, but believe 
it to be small, especially as the force of 
1000 meu which left about six weeks 
since, took as many as they required. 

Launch . — On Saturday last, the 9th 
instant, a fine ship of about 400 tons, 
was launched from Mr. Vrignon's dock 
yard, the properly of Shaik Abdullah, 
and named the Lord Amherst. The 
Right Honourable the Governor General, 
Lady Amherst and family, honoured the 
launch with their presence. — Gov. Gaz, 
October 14. 

Bombay. 

By an account dated September, from 
Uinrnt Sir, we are informed that the 
Maharajah had, on his arrival at that 
place, intimated so the chiefs his inten- 
tion of immediately proceeding to Ca~ 
bul, and if that kingdom should submit 
to his authority, he would do every thing 
they might expect from him, or even 
more. The ditch and fortifications of 
■Umrut Sir were ordered to he pflt in 
repair, one of the tributary chiefs hav- 
ing furnished a large body of artificers 
for that purpose directions were^ 

given for the purchase* of n con^id^Stble* 
quantity of iron, for thw purpose of be- 
ing cast into shot. A subsequent account 
mentions bis arrived at Lahore with the 
whole of his army, shortly after which, 
orders were issued to the minister for 
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the dismission of the Scindian Vakeels, 
with a present of two elephants, superbly 
ornamented, and a letter for the Ameers 
of Scind, demanding? the tribute which 
they had becnViccustomed In pay to the 
ki«i£ of Cahill, as a confirmation of their 
friendly intentions towards h'mf; amt 
threatening that, in the event of the de- 
mand not being complied with, he 
would resort to such measures as/Wuld 
oblige them to produce it. 

The nhove intelligence from Umrur Sir 
confirms a belief, which was not long 
wore entertained, respecting Rnnjeet 
Sing having hostile views towards Co- 
bul and Scind. The Sikhs are good 
warriors, determined enemies to the 
Mussel men, and arc under a chiel wlu» 
bears a high ch tractor for" genius, firm- 
ness, and enterprise. With tlie power- 
ful army wh«ch Runjeet Singh n >w com- 
mands, there can he little doubt of his 
success, in the event of his putting his 
threats into execution, ills unxiely, 
which he has been often kimwn to ex- 
press, respecting the movements of our 
forces, limy be accounted for from the 
dread of interference by our Government 
in his schemes. We can have nothing 
to fear from him, although many persons 
at home entertain an opinion that, he is 
only waiting a lavouiable opportunity 
for invading our territories. There are 
<o many enemies on all sides to contend 
with, that lie must have sufficient to en- 
gage his attention for some time, to come ; 
but was this not the case, he possesses 
too good a knowledge of the resources 
of our Government to make au enemy 
Of it. — Gazette, Uct'tbn' 27. 

CAitlaiiona '1' hr at rivals — Chir first per- 
formance look place last evening, when 
CUmberlanda’s admirable comedy “ The 
Wheel of Fortune.” was performed to a 
very numerous audience. The theatre, 
considering the abort •period in which it 
was erected, reflects infinite credit upon 
the taste and skill of the ai eluted ; but 
In fact the whole arrangement is entitled 
to our highest commendation, ami most 
grateful a v k n o w fedg m c n ts . The doors 
were opened at seven o’clock, and^ire- 
ciseiy at eight, as the Brigadier General 
twk his seat, the curtain was drawn up, 

, and jiisplayed a stay*? which, for neatness 
art** acc^mmodiftion, is unequalled in 
India. A prologue, written for the oc- 
casion, was delivered with great effect 
by the amateur who appeared afterwards 
as-Penrtiddoek, and was a foretaste of 
■ the mental Vcast we afterwards enjoyed. 


The comedy is full of interest, and 0 
interest of the right kind ; not proceed^* 
ing from melo -dramatic horrors, but 
from truth and nature ; exhibiting at 
once high poetical talent, aud justly 
claiming no common admiration. It 
was excellently performed, aud as the 
first essay of our little band, bids fair to 
establish a fame as imperishable as it ia 
lhefited. Penruddock was sustained in- 
iiftitabfy throughout; his voice, deficient 
neither in power nor compass, was well 
suited for declamation but lmd it not 
possessed these qualities, it had a pathos 
that would make up for every thing. 
Au occasional harshness Tbb was admi- 
rably calculated to express the broken 
and tempestuous sounds, that bvrst from 
a soul torn asunder by conflicting pas- 
sions. He tv justly entitled to the rank of 
first favourite ; and although a sister pre- 
sidency claims him as her own, he will 
loug be remembered a-> a bright star in 
our little JJiury. Sir David displayed 
no ordinary powers of acting, stud re- 
cullod most forcibly bye-gone treats at 
Drury and Covent Garden. It was deli- 
cious ; but ns it would require as much 
genius to describe this amateur, as he 
himself possesses, l shall not attempt it, 
Iks dress and performance were the very 
climax of romantic fun. I£e whs always 
in character, and his character was al- 
ways in bun. They acted aud re- acted 
reciprocally upon each other, and 
upon the audience. Governor Tempest 
was a faithful and lively representaiou; 
full of life and humour, aud elicited fre- 
quent aud richly merited peals of ap- 
plause. It was worthy to have taken 
place in Cumberland’s own day, with 
himself and a few of our choice comic 
spu its for an audience : l cannot help fan- 
cying bow they would have acted at the 
close of it ; they would have gone into th» 
greenroom perhaps — Cumberland most 
assuredly would— -and with a smiling, yet 
serious a. id earnest delight upon their 
faces, held out their hands, ami thanked 
him. He is truly a gallant vessel sailing 
upon the ocean of Cumberland’s genius, 
and Ins performance of this character 
alone would stamp him as an actor Of 
the first class in pure comedy. Wood- 
ville and his son Henry were well 
maintained, anti acted in the true spiiV- 
of the play; and WeavJe, with Syden- 
ham, were both inimitably good. 

Emily Tempest bore herself like a lady 
through the evening, aud was all ear- 
nestness, delicacy, and feeling. She 
gained rapidly on the affecti5ds of the 
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* cpmpany, and will one day, if properly 
^fostered, hold h distinguished situation. 
Oqjne Dimcklcy, Mrs. Wood vi lie, with 
the other characters, were skilfully ina- 
n&gdfl ; but to do any thing like justice 
to the merits of each individual amateur 
would require more space than you cun 
well spare. 1 must now therefore con- 
clude, by wishing them a safe and pros- 
perous voyage through life; and \tith 
the hope that the day is not far tl is taut 
when they will again afford us a few 
hours of equally nun deu delight and 
instruction, as we experienced last «*ven- 


Extract of a Letter from an Armenian 

Clergyman, in Shiraz, to hit Friend in 

Calcutta , dated the lo<A <>/ July , 13-4. 

“ With extreme sorrow, 1 communi- 
cate to you the calamitous fate oi the 
City of Shiraz. The measure of the 
inns of its inhabitants was completed, 
amt God visited them in wi.ith. On 
Friday, the ‘25th of done last, at live 
o’clock, A. M., while the inhabitants 
were luxuriously feasting and indulging 
in revelries, a moat, dreadful earthquake 
took place, winch lasted for la minutes, 
and destroyed almost a fourth part of 
the houses in the city, and shook the 
remaining houses to their foundations. 
Although 1 intend to descnbc to v<*u 
the ie.il state of the city, and of its inha- 
bitants, yet 1 confess myself unable to 
the task ; for it is impossible to pout- 
tray exactly the altered form of the city; 
which was agitated like a ship at sea in 
a, tempest, tossed about by the fury of 
waves vising mountains high. In ihe 
course of this awful v isdal ion, the Imi ry, 
confusion, and alarm of the inhabitants, 
were truly great and distressing. They 
could not at that tune think of any thing 
else, but that ‘ the destruction ot the 
world was ut hand ;’ and they rent the 
air with their cries, imploring forgiveness 
of Bins, and vowing an amendment of 
(their future lives. Hut they who had 
fallen wi^h the ruins, or they who were 
already under them, and had breath still 
remaining, implored assistance; but,al.u>! 
none could be afforded; for the anxiety * 
Was general, aud all were apprehensive 
•that every succeeding moment would 
hurt them into destruction. There was 
no part of the city where they could 
remuin in safety; because the whole 
country was in motion, and buildings 
were tumbling on all aides. At this time, 
the wind* blew violently, and the dust 

Q 


of the ruins being scattered in the air, 
occasioned such darkness, that no o ire 
could see his companion ; aud nothing 
but the voice of lamentation was heard, 
occasional!y*interrnplcd *by the thun- 
dering noise and crush of the falling 
housed The Merciful, seeiug the suf- 
ferings of his creatures, became pacified, 
and had compassion over their fate; the 
undu9|£ions ceased, ami quiet was re- 
stored. During this iuterval, every one 
began to make search for his relations 
ami friends. The joy of those who for- 
tunately found their relations alive, was 
exceedingly great; but the grief of those 
who had to witness the dead bodies of 
their deaiest connexions, buried under 
the ruins, was inexpressibly distressing. 
Although the leavings of the city were 
no longer perceptible, the clamours of 
parents, brothers, sisters, and kinsmen 
of the sufferers, were most excruciating 
to the feelings of those who were deliver- 
ed from the common danger; and their 
minds v.'c:n»slill apprehensive of impend- 
ing dost rm lion : consequently, all quit- 
ted their insecure habitations, and ini me- 
diately tied to the adjacent plains in 
great trepidafi »n. The streets and roads 
presented a heart-rending sight ; for they 
wcie full of monrncns’ The females did 
not, observe the ancient custom, but 
with open face, without a cloak, and 
barefooted, ran out Irom (lie city. The 
crowd was so immense, that the inhabi- 
tants rushed out over each other, and 
compelled acceleration of flight; hut the 
heaps of the ruins presented obstacles in 
their way, as the fragments assumed the 
form of a hill, owing to the destruction 
ot innumerable houses. Notwithstand- 
ing this, with great difficulty and hard- 
ship, the people succeeded in gaining the 
open field, and wandered there without 
knowing wlmt to do. Finally, the heat 
ot the sun and hunger, induced some of 
the people to retifru again to the ruined 
city, for clothes and food. The inhabi- 
tants still chiefly dwell in tents: and the 
undulations occasionally lecur; some- 
times mildly, and at others violently, 
but not so severely as they did. 

* ItnowiemuinsformeiogiveyouSome 
information of our countrymen, relative 
to this calamitous event. Although their 
houses were wholly or partly destroyed, 
yet, thanks to the Mescfful ! no Mae-* 
iiinn has suffered personal iiifiiry. The 
present condition of tins once beautiful 
city is very lamentable. The evapora- 
tions from the putrid bodies have caus- 
ed infection iu the air; gangs of robbers 
9 
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Obhotnanly pillage the deserted houses, 

' ahd commit unheard-of ravages ; no hin- 
drance can be put to their depredations : 
but they dare not approach the neigh- 
bourhood of t6e Armenians^ for onr coun- 
trymen are well armed, and guard their 
dwellings; and at nights, they dilcharge 
their firearms to insure safety. While 
we were in the fields, the robbers entered 
the house of the good old Mr. Joannes, 
and robbed hint of all his property. The 
roof of our church is rent, and the walls 
are considerably damaged : we intend jo 
break it down, and build a new one by 
subscription. The magnificent bazar of 
Kerim Klmn is still standing, but very 
much shaken, and partly damaged. Re- 
port states, that Kazuroon, Konartaghta, 
Ferozabad, and the surrounding villages, 
have suffered the same calamity. The 
number of persons destroyed, only in 
Shiraz, is reckoned to be about 2,000. 
The Shall zadali of Shiraz intends to send 
his son RezaCooli Mirza, and the Peeh- 
nentaz Hadgee Mirza Hatitli, to the 
court ot Teheran, to request Futtohe 
Alii Shah to relinquish the tribute paid 
by the inhabitants of this place, for 
some years to come, that the city may 
be thereby restored to its former condi- 
tion ; but, 1 fear, it will be a difficult 
matter to obtain his assent : if the imposts 
©f five years be given up by the state, 
the city can hardly be rebuilt in ten 
years. You cannot conceive the condi- 
tion Shiraz is in at present: if you recol- 
lect the Koluhel Perazun (mountain of 
the old woman,) the same is the present 
situation of this ill-fated city, VVe ac- 
tually walk upon the roofs of the 
houses V'—IIttrkaru. 

Greek Pray ns for Lord Byron.—- At 
the Greek church in this city, prayers 
were performed last Sunday, on the oc- 
casion of Lord Byron’s death. We at- 
tended at seven o’clock, and found the 
priests seated at the entrance of the 
church: immediately after which, the 
venerable patriarch aud his hule con- 
gregation went in, and commenced di- 
vine; service. 

We felt a secret and overwhelming ( 
sensation, surely arising from no incon- 
siderable degree of pride and reverence, 
,©n beholding a silveri-haired, apostolic 
old Greek, asking the stillness of a 
church on the banks of the Hoogly, 
with benedictions on the soul of the 
poet and friend of his country — Lpcd 
Byron ! It was a novel sight. The deeds 
of other timfts thronged on onr memory ; 


and we found ourselves insensibly ovegf » 
come by a most pleasing sadness. * 
“ Cold is the heart, lair Greece ! that 
looks on thee, 

Nor feels as lovers o’er the dust* they 
lov’d! 

Dull is the eye that will not weep 'to see 
Thy walls defac’d, thy tnould’ring stones 

remov’d !” — Byron. — IJurkaru, 

* | 

"Dafwarr -*. Accounts of a fatal occur- 
rence between the Madras civil ami mili- 
tary local authorities, rnd n band of re- 
lracfory Mahr.ittas in Darivar, in which 
Mr. St. John Thackeray, the Coimnission- 
er, and ttfo officers were'killed, reach- 
ed Calcutta some days ago. The parti- 
culars of this unfortunate affAiry publish- 
ed in the Bombay Gazette of the 3d 
instant, are, we undei stand, accurately* 
stated, and therefore we have no hesita- 
tion in laying them before our readers. 

We have been favoured with the 
perusal of a private letter from Darwar, 
which enables us to lay before our rea- 
ders an account of the late unfortunate 
occurrences at Kittoor, in the southern 
MaiUatta country, which may be de- 
pended on. vve believe, as accurate. 

It appears the Deshai or chieftain of 
this place, dying in September without 
any issue or natural heiis, the lands held 
by him as a Jagheer lapsed to the sove- 
reign state. The management ot them 
had therefore been assumed by Mr. 
Thackeray, until he should be furnished 
with further instructions for Ids guid- 
ance. Some of the principal servants of 
the late Deshai had concealed the fact of 
his death, and endeavoured to impose ou 
the Government the adoption of a child 
of the late Deshai, I/at which proved to 
be totally laise aud unfounded. On the 
22d of October, Mr. Thackeray had giv- 
en orders for sentries to be placed over 
the treasure and jewels in the fort, 
amounting to about fifteen lacs of ru- 
pees in value, and ordered two guns of 
the Horse Artillery, and a company of 
infantry to he brought into the fort. 

On the morning of the 23d, as^i party of 
the artillery was entering the fort to 
relieve the one on guard the day previ- 
ous, the people refused to admit them ; 
and on this being made known to Mr. 
Thackeray, he ordered Captain Black tc 
proceed to the gateway, and plant his 
two remaining gnus, and sent to de- 
mand the surrender of the fort, giving 
those who had assumed charge one hour 
to consider of it. This time having ex- 
pired without compliance, an additional 
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almlf hour was granted, which having also 
elapsed without their submitting, the 
gatgs were blown open, when they com- 
menced a tremendous lire upon our 
troops. Mr. Thackeray immediately 
left his tent, and proceeded towards the 
fort, aAdwas almost instantly after shot, 
receiving a ball in his groin. He fell, as 
did Captain Black and Lieutenants Digh- 
ton and Sewell ; the three former beihg 
killed, the latter badly wounded. $liort* 
ly after, Messrs. Stevenson and Elliott, 
of the Madras ci'*il t.-rvice, were taken 
prisoners, aud brought in front of Imr 
troops, who were still firing. The 
above gentlemen requested otir troops 
to cease, as their lives would be instant* 
ly sacrificed, if they persisted in bring ; 
consequently all surrendered, and were 
made prisoners. On the 24th, a serjeant 
of the Hot so Arlilleiy, one Jemadai , and 
all the Sepoys weie released, and allow- 
ed to proceed to Danvar unmolested, 
where they arrn c<l on the morning of the 
251 h. Mr. Thackeray’s body was like- 
wise allowed to be brought in, and .has 
since been buried with all due respect, 
together with the bodies ot Captain 
Black and Lieutenant Dighton. Every 
hope is entertained of Lieutenant Sewell's 
recovery. Troops me collecting in the 
neighbourhood of Kittoor, and there is 
every reason to expect that affairs will 
he shoitlv settled, and the two prisoners 
Messrs. Stevenson and Elliott (who are 
iu the mean tune well tieatcdj released, 
without fm ther disturbing the tranquil- 
lity of the country. 

The scene of this unfortunate event 
being in the neighborhood of Bellary, 
or rather not far from that military sta- 
tion, a mistake appears to have occurred 
in pronouncing the name ; and conse- 
quently a rumour got abroad through 
Calcutta, that a dreadful insurrection had 
taken place at Bareilly, iu which the col • 
lector and other Eutopeans were cut ofF. 
This rumour prevailed several days, al- 
though not a syllable had been received 
by Government on the subject. 

Rangoon . — Bundoola is prepared to 
attack Rangoon, with a large body of 
troops belonging to himself and the 
Prince of Sarawaddy. He has issued or- 
ders to different officers to collect their 
respective forces, and be in readiness at 
Syriam, Cogce, DalU, and other places ; 
and in order to carry his intentions into 
execution more effectually, lie has sent 
the following articles ; viz. 3000 to 4000 
baskets of chillies, and 3000 to 4000 


large baskets or bales of cotton with 
seeds, which had actually arrived nea^ 
Cogee in numerous boats, escorted by 
eight hundred men. These articles are to 
be placed to windward, amf set hie to at 
the moment of the intended attack, that 
the smrAe, combined with the offensive 
aud pernicious smell of the burning 
mass, should annoy and coufound the 
scnses%f the British army ! ! 

Jt is further said, that Bundoola had 
actually levied money fiom the people 
to defray the expenses ot the illumina- 
tions and festivities which were to take 
place at Rangoon on the 5tli Nov. JS24, 

Martaban . — The intelligence of the 
gallant exploit atohieved at Martaban 
by the small detachment ol Europeans 
and natives under the command ol Lieu- 
tenaut-Coloned Godwin, ot M M, 4 i s t 
Regiment, aided by u party of British 
seamen of Ins Majesty’s ships Arachno 
and Sophie, will have been read with 
general intewest and admiration. Contra- 
ty to expectation, Martaban was found 
to be a large populous town, remarkably 
stioug both by uatme and art, defended 
by a numerous garrison, and having its 
magazines filled with military stores. 
Martaban is in fact one of the principal 
arsenals of the country; a great manu- 
facture of gunpowder has been always 
carried on there, and it is considered by 
the Burmese to be a position of peculiar 
importance, from its forming the key of 
communication between Pegu and the 
Siamese etnpue. Private letters men- 
tion, that the firing of the enemy at this 
place was very superior to any thing 
which our armv had before experienced 
iu Avh: their guns were well sened, 
and their musket cartridges and grape 
shot proved to be of an excellent de- 
scription. The surrounding country is 
said to be fertile, populous, and highly 
beautiful, producid^ abundant supplies 
ot the best quality. The draft oxen are 
particularly mentioned as being uoble 
animals. The public granaries, on the 
capture of the place, were filled with > 
large stores of rice in the husk, 
^siflffirjent to load several ships. The 
river, contrary to late previous accounts, 
was found to be of great depth np to the 
town, and low from *15 to 18 fathomt ^n 
the bar. The Woongefc ~or governor 
had escaped, and was reported to be 
about 20 miles off ; but a temporary 
headman had been appointed by Colonel 
Godwin, who was busily employed iu 
inducing the inhabitants to return. 
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• The gun- b rip Phaeton, No. 15, Mr. 
T?rice, com in antler, which formed one 
of the fiotilkn ordered on the .service to 
Rangoon, but supposed never to have 
left tile Ganges, or to hav«> foundered at 
sea, was found at Martaban, having gone 
in thereabout, five mouths ago by fnisinke. 
The crew were found in irons, liberat- 
ed, and were to take ihe vessel ,i omul 
to Rangoon. No intelligence e&tild be 
obtained of the fate of her commander. 


Siam . — By the latest accounts from 
Singapore, it appears that authentic in- 
telligence had reached that .settlement 
of the death of the king of Siam on 
the 20tli July, after an illness of six 
days continuance. His eldest, but ille- 
gitimate sou, the Prince Kroma Ohinh, 
ascended the throne the following day, 
without experiencing any opposition 
whatever, and apparent! 3 r with the general 
consent and approbation of the Siamese 
chiefs. This change in the govern- 
ment, as the prince is mftpiestiou ibly 
the most intelligent and enlightened in- 
dividual of his nation, will piobably in- 
fuse some portion ol activity, and even 
liberality into the Siamese government. 
!t is stated also, that the Pr.ih Klaug, or 
minister for foreign affairs, through 
whom the English have always conduct- 
ed their intercourse with the court of 
Siam, has been raised to the highest rank 
in the kingdom, and enjoys the entire 
confidence of the king. 

Contrary to the usual order of eve its 
in Siam, the present succession to the 
throne has not been accompanied by any 
disturbances, or by any of those execu- 
tions and proscriptions which in that 
country have usually maikcd the com- 
mencement of a new reign. 

It is stated, that one of the first acts of 
the new king was to issue an order, abo • 
lishing all those vexations restrictions 
which have hitherto Tottered the foreign 
commerce of Siam, and allowing per- 
fect freedom of trade and barter, without 
any interference on the part of the go- 
vernment officers, subject only to the 
payment of the regular duties of eight 
per cent. < , 

Aitam . — The following are the parti* 
, cnVirs of the successful affairs with the 
enemy jn eostet/i Assam, which we al- 
luded to in our last. 

On the 20th ultimo. Major Waters, 
commanding the Diuagepore Local Rntta • 
lion, and Major Cooper, with the Cham- 
parun Light Infantry, were dptached 


from Gowhutti — the former to Ral^a* 
Chowkey, and the latter to Kulliabar. * 

Having received intelligence ffom 
Lieutenant Neufville, of the Quarter 
Master General’s Department, o*.i the 
evening of the 29th ultimo, that a par- 
ty of the enemy, amounting to 258 men, 
iv ere stationed at the village of Haut- 
gaou, a few miles inland from the river. 
Major Waters determined on surprizing 
them, and with that view proceeded to- 
wards the village in question, at 10 M. 
of the following day, viith a detachment 
of foO Light Infantry of the Diuagepore 
Local Bittnhon. Altec a very fatiguing 
m irch of'seven hours, the party reached 
the enemy's position, and completely suc- 
ceeded in effecting their purpose, the 
Burmese having no intimation whatever 
of their approach ; but owing to the 
thickness of the jungle and the numer- 
ous outlets from the village, their loss 
was comparatively small. Several Bur- 
int.'M* however were killed, ami the 
enemy elfected their escape only by 
abandoning their women and baggage. 
Lieutenant Neufville, Assistant Deputy 
(> urter Master General, Lieutenant 
Jones, of the 4d*h Regiment Native In- 
fantry, doing duty temporarily with the 
Diuagepore Locals, and Mr. Assistant 
Surgeon C. Stewart, accompanied the 
detachment, on foot; aud the active as- 
sistance afforded by those officers, as 
well as the steadiness and cbeertnl ex- 
ei linns of the men, during a most fatigu- 
ing march of 35 miles, exposed to in- 
cessant rain, and through a country 
mostly inundated, are spoken of in terms 
of the warmest commendation. 

After this affair. Major Waters con- 
tinued to advance i the Kullung rivet , 
and on the 2d instant succeeded in 
again surprising the enemy at Ralia 
Chowkey. 

Guided by the information received 
from the intelligence department, a 
party of 100 men were landed at day- 
break, about two ui ilcs below the point 
of attack. After rapidly reconnoitring 
the situation, Major Waters then di- 
vided his men into two parties, direct- 
ing Lieutenant Neufiille and Lieute- 
nant Jones, of the 46th Regiment, to 
conduct the one by the right into the 
village, and proceeding himself, accom- 
panied by Mr. Assistant Surgeon Stew- 
art, with the other by the left, through 
an unfinished stockade which the enemy 
were throwing up. 

The party under Licntenapt Neufville 
immediately pushed .on, and fortunately 
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came on the enemy’s chief guard, 
j?J*of whom were either bayonet ted or 
shot. Tin* alarm being now given, the 
mainPb jdy rushed out of their houses, 
hopiug t tn escape on the opposite sale ; 
but the heavy lire to which they were 
exposed, threw them on Major Watei.-*’ 
party, which had made a detour by the 
left, where they were received and dis- 
persed with groat loss. The rcninar* 
were pursued nearly twa miles, svul left* 
many killed and wounde I in the jungles. 
Tiie c.ieiny’a lo»s alto yet!. er is estimated 
at one third of theTr numbers. Oi um* 
side no easn ilty otcuiied, with the ex- 
ception of one ia*poy wounded by a iuu»- 
ket ball. 

About upon of the same (lav, another 
party of till Bur.ne-, *, who were return- 
ing to Raha C inwkey, ignorant of the 
destruction of the.r in li i body at that 
post, were cut off by a julKiou-dy con- 
certed ambush, and nearly the whole 
destroyed or made prisoners. 

Tue enemy’s arms found in the guard- 
room at Raha Chnwkcy, consisted cluef- 
Iv of old mu ■Lets and a gieat number 
of swords, of which some belonged to 
chiefs. 

On the day following the above suc- 
cessful enlerju iscs, information was giv- 
en to Major Waters, that the principal 
force of the enemy in Assam, under the 
Boora or Mo^raum Rajah, (the Kurumse 
governor of the proi nice) had (pm ted 
the stockade in which they had taken 
post at Noagaon, an i moved to another 
situation, with the intention of retreating 
across the hills info Munnipore. lie 
accordingly ordered out a strong recoil 
nuisance in the hopes of surprising them, 
or at least compelling them It) reciic 
within their stockade; and leaving a suf- 
ficient party for the protection of the 
fleet and guns, lie proceeded with the 
officers already mentioned towards Noa- 
gaon. 

After marching a few miles, intelligence 
was brought that the enemy had com- 
menced a rapid flight towards the lulls, 
leaving a Pliukun and 80 Burmese sol- 
diers to cov%r then’ retreat. The party 
in consequence pushed on, but was not 
able to get over the distance in one 
inarch, and after advancing about 25 
miles, bivouacked for the night. The 
nefct morning they continued their route, 
and took possession of the stockade at 
Noagaon, which was found evacuated by 
the enemy, who had retired beyond the 
reach of a pursuit by infantry. So preci- 
pitate had been the flight of this body, 


headed by the Boora Rajah in person, and, 
his principal Phokuns, that they left^. 
behind them ail their baggage, plunder, 
military stores, and heavy property, much 
of which had Ijeen seized and secreted 
by the villagers previous to the arrival 
of our diy;ach.nent. 

On this occasion twenty iron guns, 
several boxes of powder, a manufactory 
of whiQh had been established at 
Noagaon", three war-boats, one very 
large, an 1 the state boat of the Boora 
Rajah, with several smaller ones, 
wen* captured by our troops. The 
stockade is situated in the middle of the 
village of Noagaon, on the south bank 
ot the Kullung river, and is, or wa>, de- 
fended by a small ditch and parapet with 
bamboo palisade-., an l very thickly stak- 
ed aid sp.ked all round ; but being com- 
in lnded from the liver and opposite 
bank, it would not have held out against 
a regular attack. From the size and 
appearance oftlie winks, as well as from 
the nitoi’uiatym given by the villaeers, it 
is conjectured that the Boora Rajah’s 
puity consisted of about 1 ,501) fighting 
men. So totally unprepared were they 
for our rapid adiunce, that several 
houses and buildings weie in progress at 
Noagaon on a very extended scale, as if 
for permanent residence. 

The steady and spirited conduct of the 
men of the Din.igeporc Local Battalion, 
and the zeal of iht: officers employed, 
appear to have been most praiseworthy 
and conspicuous throughout the whole 
of the above fatiguing sei vice. 

The Champanin Light. Infantry under 
Major Cooper, with four gun-boats, 
reached Kulliabur on the evening of 
the ;j 1st ultimo. Two days preceding, 
information having been received that 
a paity of the enemy were at Dikcnee 
iu Char Dewar, under Cogguti ami 
Hdli Phokuns, officers hi the service of 
the Burmese governor of Assam, Ma- 
jor Cooper sent a small detachment of 
the Champarim Light Infantry, under the 
command of Lieutenant Watson, in 
pursuit of them. Lieutenant Watscm 
succeeded in surprising the enemy in 
some huts at Dikeree, when one Phoktrn 
find sfx Burmese were killed, and the 
other, with several of his men, and a large 
war-boat and a few .muskets, were cap- 
tured. Subsequently to tly.s affair, sevfeflil 
straggling parties of the Jurn^se and 
Assamese, or Doannees in their service, 
had been cut np or intercepted by the 
Chaiftprtrun Light Infantry. 

It appears from tlic last accounts, that 
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the Burmese governor of Assam, or 
Boora Rajah, had retreated to the hills 
of the Mikra district, in a state of the 
greatest alarm and confusion j and being 
wholly doslis.ite of supples, whilst the 
difficult roads across the mountains into 
Mnnnipore and Ava are occupied by 
the hostile tribes called the Sam and 
Singphoe, confident hopes are entertain • 
etl that, he will soon surreudetpUo the 
British force now operating against him. 

Mnnnipore . Accounts have been re- 
ceived at the head-quarters of our force 
oil the Sylhet froutier, that the 1st divi- 
sion of the enemy who retreated from 
Telayn and Poodpatlie reached Muuni- 
pore on the 4th instant, and were there 
met by a messenger from the king of 
Ava, with orders for them to continue 
their march rapidly to the capital. The 
same accounts added, that the interior of 
the Burin. m empire is in a state of great 
agitation and disquiet, as the people of 
Juthia (Siam,l taking advantage of the 
opportunity afforded by the events of 
the present war, had invaded the coun- 
try in great force. 

Rangoon . — The following detailed nar- 
rative of the assassination of the king 
of Ava, was communicated to the Bri- 
tish authorities at Rangoon, on the 6th 
of November, and comes from a quar- 
ter from whence correct intelligence has 
been before very frequently procured*. 
The deposition having been taken down 
in bad English, tlie necessary verbal and 
orthographical corrections only have 
been made. 

The deposition of Maoon Maoou, one 
of the inhabitants of Rangoon, who 
came in from the village of Kezoo. 

“ 1 resided in the house of the chief 
of the village with my family. His bed- 
room was separated from mine only by 
a partition of bautboos. At about 8 
o'clock at night, I heard the chief, whom 
the Burmans call Saghey, conversing 
with two strange persons in his bed-room 
regarding news which had arrived from 
the upper country. Curiosity induced 
i£e to look through a hole, when 1 caw 
the chief marking down in a boolt what 
they were telling him. The conversa- 
tion ran as follow*;— 

« ** His Majesty was very much dhi- 
please&wite the late governor of Ran- 
goon's conduct. Ou his arrival at the 

4 * It has since been ascertained, thaff there 

iatM) truth in tfciiacednnt oftbe kina of Avs’s 
SS. 
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Court of Ava, he was ill treated, and r 
punished, and the king ' blamed tfi< 
queen. This personage was marrie£ to 
a female cousin of the queen, and t.ad 
been appointed through her indigence. 

It had always been the queen's policy 
to get all the provinces under the ma- 
nagement of her brother, and to ap- 
point their own people and relations to 
the local governments, 
u “ When the town of Rangoon was 
taken by the British forces, and so ma- 
ny vessels came, an express was sent up 
by »ihe Ray woon of Rangoon. The mi- 
nisters were alarmed, and did not dare 
to represent the matter 4 , and read the 
dispatches before the king. After the 
expiration of a few days, Chejvah Munga, 
one of the ministers, determined at all 
events to speak out, and took the dis- 
patches in, one morning, to a great au- 
dience, and made a secretary read them 
aloud, which created general consterna- 
tion among nil the people who were as- 
sembled. The king himself lost his 
speech, and sat stupiiied for half an 
hour j then without saying any thing, 
rose from his seat, and went in, and laid 
down upon his couch, very uneasy. The 
queen came to comfort him, hut he 
would not speak to her, and began to 
discover his mistake. For three days he 
never spoke to any oue, nor asked a 
question concerning Rangoon being tak- 
en by the British forces, and grew ve- 
ry cool towards the queen, which alarm- 
ed her much. His Majesty came out ou 
the fourth morning into the general as- 
sembly, and ordered tlie young prince, 
heir-apparent of the crown, Chukia- 
men, to attend. The prince obeyed the 
summons, instantly* came to the palace, 
and took his seat. His Majesty asked 
him whether lie knew of the capture of 
Rangoon by the British forces, and the 
occuirences in Henzawaddy (Pogue.) He 
answered in the negative. After some 
conversation had passed, the youth o- 
pened his mind, by telling his Majesty, 
that he was not at all surprised at what 
had happened, for the daw$ of the day 
never comes by the crow of the hen, 
but by that of the cock. The king was 
much ashamed at this hint, before all 
the assembly, attd said not a word in 
reply. The prince then took his lqjtve 
and retired. * 

“ The king was much employed at all 
times with astrologers, who found his 
time to reign prosperously was only three 
years ; ana if he lived longer, and re- 
tained the management of affairs, his 
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, government would be unsuccessful. So 
sent for his son, and made him a no- 
minal king, and appointed Monn-Shoe-za 
t<? be regent during his minority. Every 
ordyr was issued in the name of the 
new king, to avert the calamity and 
misery which were predicted to 
be impending over the kingdom. The 
queen was not well pleased with this 
change in the government. The kihg’s 
behaviour towards her also ufcs nbt 
the same as before ; and knowing that 
she had man£ enemies, and being 
suspicious of approaching danger 1 , she 
consulted privately with her brother 
regarding tiMr predicament* and took 
great rare always to keep near the king. 
She co thrived afterwards, by bribes 
and fair promises, to gain over to her 
side some of the king’s attendants and 
mobt confidential men, and to surround 
the king's person with her own people 
and relations. The young prince being 
aware of the queen’s intentions, went 
at different times to the palace to inform 
his fathci of the danger with which he 
was menaced by the intriguing queen and 
her brother, but had never an opportuni- 
ty to disclose Ins apprehensions, as the 
queen was always close to him. At last, 
by the advice of Moun-Shoe-za, he feign- 
ed richness, and his Majesty came to 
see his son, and give him medical advice; 
but ns the queen accompanied him, he 
did not gain his object. A few days af- 
ter, they watched im opportunity when 
the queen was asleep, and again went 
and told his Majesty that the prince 
waa very ill, upon which the king pro- 
ceeded in a hurry to his dwelling, quite 
unattended, when the prince took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to make 
known his fears, and unfold all the in- 
trigues of the queen and her brother. 
The king laughed at the story, and de- 
sired his son not to entertain any anxie- 
ty, as lie was wrongly informed, end no- 
thing of the kind would happen. All his 
endeavours therefore failed to convince 
the king that the queen and her bro- 
ther were plotting against his life and 
crown. A* few days afterwards, at 3 P. 
M. a great uproar arose in the palace, 
and it was known that the king had 
been massacred. Moun-Shoe-za imme- 
diately ran to the heir apparent’s palace 
tb consult what should be done for their 
safety. During this time 20 armed men 
came to. call linn in the king’s name. 
He refused to go, suspecting some 
treachery, and gathered his own, people 
around himself aud the prince j the num- 


ber they collected amounted to about£>* 
brave and resolute followers of the best 
families. At the head of these Moun- 
Shoe-za marched to the jjalace, where a 
terrible contest, with much bloodshed, 
ensued. Every moment the royal party 
iucreiAed. At length the rebels were all 
killed or dispersed. Missing the queen's 
brother, they searched for him, and 
founahim under a bed, when they drag- 
ged him out, and cut him into several 
pieces. Then the queen herself, and 
all her family, without exception, were 
massacred. After the tumult had sub- 
sided, the oath of allegiance was given 
to every one. The armies on the fron- 
tier hearing of this sad catastrophe, and 
afraid for their own safety, retreated 
with hasty march. On their arrival 
near Amarapoora, Malia Bundoola was 
brought as prisoner, and taken before 
the young king. He was then made to 
drink the water of allegiance, and to 
swear before the image of tiodama, 
(which is always kept and worshipped 
in the palace), that lie wonld be faith- 
ful, and exert himself to the utmost of 
his power to support the royal interests ; 
upon which lie was appointed generalis- 
simo of the southern army, opposed to 
the British forces at Rangoon, and hU 
title changed from Malia. Bundoola to 
that of Sughia Menghy. He was after- 
wards dispatched in a great hurry, with 
absolute orders to get recruits, and raise 
ns many people as he could for soldiers, 
from Kiaotaldun down as far ns Mergni, 
for which purpose he departed from Ava. 
After this, the court changed their mind, 
and opened their eyes; and knowing that 
they have stronger forces to encounter, 
and nearer to the capital, they ordered 
Saghia Menghy to encamp about Sliem- 
be-ghewn, to prevent the progress of the 
northern British army into their territo- 
ries, and in his place they appointed 
Maonghidye, who Vas formerly Mitchin 
Woun, (meaning governor general) of all 
the cities on the banks of the Irawaddy 
river, and in the time of Minderajee, the 
great grandfather of the present monarch, 
was governor of Arracan, a well in^de 
nlaq,of 6 feet 2 inches or thereabouts, 

* and gave him the title of Maha Bundoo- 
la, which they pretend to be the terror 
of the English, with the command of the * 
southern army. Prince* iwiraw^ddy has 
been superseded. He was nvice recalled, 
but refused to obey, -for reasons known 
onlj to himself. The newly created 
Maha Bundoola has sent 3000 men to 
Syriam, with orders to defend that place 
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the excursions of the British force, 
which have already arrived at the place 
of their destination. Prince Sarnwaddy, 
it is .Haiti, had refused to resign the com- 
mand of the army, and the new Mali a 
Bundoola finds himself in a bad predica- 
ment, as lie cannot collect recruits ac- 
cording to the orders of the court, and 
liia own wishes, and is also afraid to c^me 
down and take the command out of the 
hands of Samwaddy Meng.” 

Sheikh nulla. — We are happy to learn 
flrotn Hyderabad, that the remnant of 
Sheikh Dulla's gang of plunderers was 
intercepted by a small party of cavalry 
and infantry of the Nizam's army .sta- 
tioned at Jjhilpee Amnair, under a na- 
tive officer, and driven into the Tup tee. 
Three prisoners and some property were 
captured on the occasion. The Sheikh 
himself again escaped with a few horse- 
men, hut his levy seems to be now cither 
destroyed or completely broken up. 

Jyepore. — Lieutenant. Colonel Rapcr, 
the Political Agent at Jyepore, returned 
to Maliieeku-Uagh, the resideuco of 
the .British mission at that court, 
on the 10th ultimo, where lie was 
received by a deputation on the part of 
the Regent Rannee, and had resumed his 
official duties. The mutinous battalions 
of the state of Jyepore, whose sudden 
advance upon, and occupation of the city 
threatened Fora time to produce the most 
serious commotions, had previously sepa- 
ated, and retired totbeir several stations 
in the interior. A change of ministry - 
was expected as the result of the late 
agitation and discussions at that capi- 
tal. 

A division order, of which the follow- 
ing is a copy, was issued by Major Ge- 
neral Sir 1). Ochterlony, Bart. G. C. B. 
commanding the western division of the 
army, on the 14th ultimo. 

“ The Political Agent at Jyepore hav- 
ing reported the further detention or as- 
semblage of troops, unnecessary, the 
Major General directs their return to 
thelV respective cantonments; and such 
corps as have been ordered to diverge • 
from their several , march routes, will 
proceed to their j regective destinations 
by 4 - fiie most deject course from their 
present e&Snnogimpnt. 

“ In publishing this order, the Major 
, Sepcral deans ft an, act of justice to 
S^eotfjnant-Colouel Commandant Hbfce- 
andth# officers and men of the ail- 
. vanccd light detachment , to offer tc them 


his best acknowledgment for the zeal, 
exertions, and attention to the public- 
interests exhibited in the rapidity of tlieir 
march, when called upon by the Political 
Agent; and to Brigadier Knox he fdfcls 
indebted for the promptitude shewn in 
pushing forward this advanced corp$, as 
well as in directing the preparation of 
the train, and requiring the services of 
sucli cor^s as had- come within the reach 
of his requisition, by their progress in ef- 
fecting the relief directed by the General 
Order%,of his Excellency the Commander 
in Chief/* - 

tv ' C * 

Harowtce. — Letters from Kotali give 
the following account of a recent occur- 
rence in that quarter. Rajah Bulwunt 
Singh, uncle to the reigning prince of 
Boondee, who was deeply implicated in 
the Kotali disturbances of, 1821, had 
been detected in fresh intrigues for in- 
volving the state of Kotah in disorder, 
and interrupting the tranquillity of the 
adjacent country. In prosecution of 
this purpose, he had quitted his Jagccr 
beyond Boondee, where he resided under 
the surveillance of his own government, 
and proceeded to Kcshorajee Paton, on 
the Chumbtil, five coss from Kotah, fol- 
lowed by about 120 adherents, chiefly 
desperate and needy adventurers, with 
the avowed object of taking advantage 
of any contingency which might arise 
out of their unsettled state of affairs at 
Jyepore. The administrations of Kotah 
and Boondee having resolved, with the 
concurrence of the Political Agent in 
Harowtee, to avail themselves of the in- 
cidental presence of the 15th Regiment 
Native Infantry, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel BiirgfU, on its way from 
Mow towards the Company's provinces, 
to check effectually the further progress 
of Bulwunt Singh’s intrigues, that chief, 
upon the arrival of the corps at Kesho- 
rajee Patun, was required to repair unat- 
tended by his followers and unarmed, to 
the residence of Captain Campbell at 
Kotali. This he not only refused to do, 
but fired upon the party boaring the 
summons; whereupon a smart conflict 
ensued, the result of which, after a pro- 
tracted resistance, and the loss of several 
lives, was, that the Raja, together with 
two of bis sona and a few other adher- 
ents, were killed fn a desperate effort to 
escape. The fall of this factious and 
turbulent chief, was considered to be an 
event of great importance to the future 
peace and. tranquillity of ttyi states of 
Kotah and Boondee/ * 
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, We understand that ..private letters 
t* have been received from Mr» Moorcroft, 
<Jated 27th August last, at Bamian, 80 
miles N. W. of Cabui. He expected to 
enter Uzbek Tartary on the 29th of 
that month. Mr. Moorcroft represents 
the country of Afghanistan as in a very 
distracted state, and says that he had 
experienced great difficulties in his pro- 
gress. * 

Government Staging Bungalows . — We 
understand tha{ no less than thirty -two 
Staging Bungalows, with proper ot?t- offi- 
ces, and as manySerasee, at the average 
distance of Ibis than fourteeif miles, have 
been built and completed on the New 
Military Road from Calcutta to Benares, 
by the several resident Post Masters, un- 
der the immediate superintendence of 
the Post Master General. 

The Bungalows are all furnished with 
tables, chairs, and couches, and have 
double apartments for the accommoda- 
tion of two families meeting at the same 
time. Servants are also posted at each. 

This arrangement, so liberally grant- 
ed by Government both to Europeans 
and native travellers, will afford them 
the greatest comfort and convenience, 
without any expense of tent equipage, 
and many will now prefer travelling 
pleasantly and economically by land 
through a fine country and climate, in 
preference to the tedium of a Budgerow. 

Applications for the use of the bunga- 
lows must, however, previously be made 
to the Post Master General, or auy of 
his deputies on the Great lload. 

The first Bungalow is conveniently si- 
tuated, just clear of the village ofSulkea, 
on the banks of the Hooghly, crossing 
from Calcutta at Hautkolab Ghat. The 
last Bungalow is at Benares, near the 
boundary of the military lines. 

We understand further, that the perio- 
dical repairs of this fine road will be 
finished, as usual, about the 15th in- 
stant. 

DESPATCHES FROM RANGOON. 

Fort William, Dec. 23, 1824. 

' Captaiu Snodgrass, Military Secretary 

8 nd Aide-de-Caritp to Brigadier General 
ir Archibald Campbell, K. C. B. 
commanding the British forces at Ran- 
goon, having arrived at the Presidency, 
bearing despatches from the Brigadier 
General, the following copies are pub- 
lished' fbr*gfcrieral infonnatioh 


To GEORGE SWINTON, Esq. 

Sec, to Gov . Secret and Political 
Department, 6,-c.' Afc. Sfe. 

FcftiT William. 

Sir, — S ince I had the honour of an- 
noiufciug the capture of Martaban 
the troops under the orders of Lieute- 
nant Colonel Godwin, 1 have received 
intelligence of the submission of Tenas- - 
scrim, and the town and small province 
of Yealie — these places of their own ac- 
cord requested our protection, and the 
whole Burmese coast from Rangoon to 
the eastward is now subject to the Bri- 
tish arms. The enemy's troops which 
fled from the captured towns, and as- 
sembled at Yeahe, embarked there in 
forty boats, and f understand have since 
landed in the district of Dala. Thu 
reiterated accounts I have lately receiv- 
ed from all quarters of a numerous army 
collecting in I he neighbourhood of 
Proine, for the purpose of expelling us 
from Rangoon, now fully convince me 
the effort will be made. Maha Bimdoo- 
la is said to have been nominated to the 
chief command, and I make no doubt 
we shall ere long have the whole strength 
and talent of the empire to contend with 
in this neighbourhood. Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Miles, with the European part of 
the force detached .to Tavoy and Mcr- 
gni, has returned to head quarters. 

Herewith 1 have the honour of enclos- 
ing a report from Lieutenant Greer, of 
the Honourable Company’s Marine, of a 
gallunt little affair with the enemy's 
boats on the 7th instant. 

I have the honour to be, Sir,. 

Your most obedient humble Servant, 

A. CAMPBELL, Brigadier Gen . 
Head- Quarters, Rangoon , 25 th Nov, 1 824. 

To 

Brigadier General Sir A. Campbell, 

Ik • C. Bt 

Commanding the Forces at Rangoon, 
Sir, 

1 have the honour to report, that on 
Sunday the 7th instant, at 11a*m. I 
leff the ship in a row-boat, with a guard 
of six sepoys of tlie Bombay Marine 
Battalion, for the»pnrpose of waiting on 
the senior officer at Rangoon. Abr&Bt of* 
a small creek, a little beldto BtEeen creek, 
six war-boats pulled out, and stood up 
close along till abreast of Baseen creek, 
wffen eight more boats pf the fame de- 
scription joined them .'they then came out 
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nftiiisndeavonred to out tor off by polling 
across the river ahead of the row-boat, 
-—I kept Op a constant fire from, the 
12- pr. and musketry until ^Wo of the 
boats came alongside. I immediately 
jumped on board of them with the sepoys, 
and succeeded in bayoneting every mau : 
in one of the boats there appeared to be 
a chief, whom I shot, in the act of darting 
a spear at me. The other twelve boats 
Were coming close up ; but seeing the fate 
of the other two, made off towards the 
shore, upon which I kept a smart fire 
while within range. 1 am sorry to state, 
that during the action, one sepoy and 
one row*boat man were severely wound- 
ed, the former in two plaees. In each of 
these boats were front 30 to 40 men. 

1 cannot conclude this report with- 
out recommending strongly to your no- 
tice the gallant conduct of the sepoys 
of the Bombay Marine Battalion in leap- 
ing into the enemy’s boats, and for the 
destruction and well directed fire they 
kept up on the approach of the enemy, 
whereby great numbers were either kil- 
led or wounded before they came along- 
side. The conduct of the row-boat men 
deserves every praise. 

I have the honor to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 

(Signed) S. W. GREER, 

Lieut* Cum. H. C. Cruiser Thetis. 

H. C. C. Thetis, Uth Nov. 1824. 

(A true copy.) 

A. CAMPBELL, Brig. Gen. 

To GEORGE SVVINTON, Esg. 

Sec. to Gov. Secret anti Political Depart- 
ment, §c. tlfc. Sfc. ' 

Fort William. 

Sir, * 

The long threatened, and on my part, 
no less anxiously wished for event has 
at length taken place. Maha Bundoola, 
said to be accompanied by the Princes 
of ^onhoo and Sarrawaddy, appeared in 
front of my position on the morning 
of the 1st instant, at the head of the 
whole united force of the Burman 
. e moire, amounting^ upon the most 
moderate^calcpration, to from fifty to 
sixty thonsaiuTmen, apparently well arm- 
fed, with a numerous artillery, and a 
body of Cassay horse. Their haughty 
, leader had insolently declared bis iuteo- 
tfoft Ifeafiing us captive in ch^og to 
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grace the triutnph of the golden mo- ■ 
uarch; but it has pleased God to expose 
the vanity of his idle threats, and crowta 
the heroic efforts of my gallant little 
army with a most complete and signal 
victory, # 

The enemy had assembled his forces 
in the heavy jungle in our front during 
the eight of the 30th ultimo ; and being 
wefl awerc of his near approach, I had 
previously made every necessary ar- 
rangement for his reception, in what- 
ever way he might think*proper to leave 
bis impervious camp. The absence of 
Lieut. Colonel Godwin, at<M:irtaban,aud 
of a strong detachment under Lieute- 
nant Colonel Mallett, which- 1 had sent 
to display the British flag in the anci- 
ent capital of Pcgue, had much weaken- 
ed my lines ; but 1 had been too long 
familiar with the resolute courage of 
British troops to have felt any regret, 
that fortune had given me an opportu- 
nity of contending with Bundoola and 
bis formidable legions, even under cir- 
cumstances of temporary disadvantage. 

Early in the morning of the 1st in- 
stant, the enemy commenced his opera- 
tions by a smart attack upon our post at 
Kemmendine, commanded by Major 
Yates, and garrisoned by the 26th Madras 
Native Infantry, with a detachment of the 
Madras European Rciriment, supported 
on the river by as strong a naval force 
as could be spared. As the day became 
light, it discovered numerous and appa- 
rently formidable masses of the advanc- 
ing enemy issuing from the jungle, and 
moving at some distance upon both our 
flanks, for the purpose of surrounding 
us, which I allowed them to effect with- 
out interruption, leaving us only the 
narrow channel of the Rangoon river 
unoccupied iu our rear. 

Buudoola had now fully exposed to 
me his plan of operations, and my own 
resolution was instantly adopted of, al- 
lowing, and even encouraging him to 
bring forth his means and resources from 
the jungle to the more open country on 
his left, where I knew I cOhld at auy 
time attack him to advantage. 

The right corps of the Burmese ar- 
my had crossed to the Dalla side of .the 
Rangoon river, and in the course of the 
morning was observed in several divf- 
sioQs crossing the plain towards the site 
of the mined village of Dalla, where it 
took, post in the neighbouring jungle, 
sending on a division to occupy the al- 
most inaccessible ground on the bank of 
the river, and frejm which they soon open- 
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/ ed a distant fire upon the shipping. Ano- 
ther division immediately broke ground in 
ftont of Keuomemline, and for six succes- 
sive days tried in vain every effort that 
hope of success and dread of failure could 
call forth to drive the brave 26th and a 
handful of Europeans from this post, 
while tremendous fire-rafts and crowds 
of war-boats were every day employed 
in the equally vain endeavour 4o dnive 
the shipping from their station off the 
place. 

The enemy’tf right wing and centre 
occupied a range of hills immediately 
in front of the great Dagoad^tgoda, co- 
vered with so thick a forest as to be im- 
penetrable to all but Burman troops, and 
their left extended nearly two miles fur- 
ther, along a lower and more open bridge 
to the village of Puzendoon, were their 
extreme left rested. They were no sooner 
thns placed in position, than muskets and 
spears were laid aside for the pick-ax and 
sliovel ; and in an incredibly short space 
of time, every part of their line out of the 
jungle was strongly and judiciously in- 
trenched. 

In the afternoon of the 1st, 1 observed 
an opportunity of attacking the enemy's 
left to advantage, and ordered Major 
Sale, with 400 men from the 13th 
Light Infantry, and 18th Madras Native 
Infantry, under Major Dermie of the 
former, and Captain Ross of the latter 
corps, to move forward to the poiut I 
had selected ; and l never witnessed a 
more dashing charge than was made on 
this occasion by his Majesty’s 13th, 
while the 18th Native Infantry followed 
their example with a spirit that did them 
honour, carrying all opposition before 
them. They burst through the intrench- 
ments, carrying dismay and terror into the 
enemy’s ranks, great numbers of whom 
were slain ; and the party returned load- 
ed with arms, standards* and other tro- 
phies. Having correctly ascertained 
everything 1 required, I now, as I origi- 
nally determined, abstained from giv- 
ing any serious interruption to the inde- 
fatigable* labour of the opposing army, 
patiently waiting until I saw the whole 
of their material fully brought forward, < 
and within my reach. About snn-set in 
the evening, a cloud of skirmishers 
•were poshed forward dose under the 
north-east angle of the Pagoda, who 
taking advantage of the many pagodas 
and strong ground on our ftont, com- 
menced a harassing and galling fire 
upon the works. I at once saw we 
should suffer from th^ir fire, if not dis- 


lodged, and therefore ordered two c 
panies of the 38th Regiment, under Cap- 
tain Piper, (an officer I have often had oc- 
casion to mention,) to advance and drive 
them back* Were it permitted on each an 
occasion to dwell upon tho enthusiastic 
spirit of my troops, 1 would feel a plea- 
sure in recounting the bnrstof rapture 
tha# followed every order to advance 
against their audacious foe ; but it is 
sufficient to remark, that the conduct 
of these two companies was most con- 
spicuous : they quickly gained their 
point, and fully acted up to the charac- 
ter they have ever sustained. At day- 
light on the morning of the 2d, finding 
the enemy had very much encroached 
during the night, and had intrenched a 
height in front of the north gate of the 
Pagoda, which gave them an infijading 
fire upon part of our line, I directed 
Captain JVilson of the 38th Regiment, 
with two companies of that corps, and 
100 men of Lhe 28th Madras Native In- 
fantry, to drive them from the hill.— *• 
No order was ever more rapidly or 
handsomely obeyed. The brave Sepoys, 
vying with their British comrades in 
forward gallantry, allowed the appal- 
led Burmese no tune to rally, but drove 
them from one breastwork to another, 
fighting them in the very holes they 
had dug, finally to prove their graves. 

In the course of this day, Colonel Mal- 
Jeit’s detachment returned from Pfegue 
(having found the old city completely 
deserted,) and gave me the additional 
means of attacking the enemy the mo- 
ment the time arrived. 

During the 3d and 4th, the enemy car- 
ried on his labours with indefatigable in- 
dustry; and but for the inimitable prac- 
tice of our artillery, commanded by Cap- 
tain Murray, in the absence from indis- 
position of LieutenantColoncl Hopkinson, 
we must iiave bqpn severely annoyed by 
the incessant fire from his trenches. 

The attacks upon Kemraendine con- 
tinued with unabating violence ; but the 
unyielding spirit of Major Yates and 
his steady troops, althoogh exhausted 
.with fatigue aud want of rest, baffled 
every attempt on shore, while Captain 
Ry ves, with his Majesty’s sloop Sophie, 
the Hon’ble Coiqpany’s cruizer Teign - 
mouth, and some flottyla and roWagun- 
boats, nob’y maintained thw long esta- 
blished fame of the British navy, in de- 
fending the passage of the'river against the 
mbst furious assaults oftbe enewy’s war- 
boats, advancing under cov<y of the moat 
tremendous fire-rafts, which the unwea- 
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e t%|| exertion* of British sailors could 
alone hare conquered. 

^Captain Ry ves lost no opportunity of 
Coming in contact with the much vauat- 
ed boats of Av a, and in one morning live 
out of six, each mounting a heavy piece 
of orduance, were boarded and captured 
by. our incu of war’s boats, commanded 
by Lieutenant Kellett of his Majesty’s 
ship Arachne, and Lieutenaut Goldfinch 
of the Sophie, whose intrepid conduct 
merits the highest praise. 

The enemy haring apparently com- 
pleted his left wing with its full comple- 
ment of artillery and warlike stores, 

I determined to attack that part of 
his line early on the morning of the 
5th. I requested Captain Cbaddjj, the 
senior naval officer here, to move up 
to the Puaendoon creek during the night 
with the gun flotilla, boinb-ketch, 
&c. and commence a cannonade on the 
enemy’s rear at day-light. This service 
was most judiciously and successfully 
performed by that officer, \yho«h;i$ never 
yet disappointed me in my most sanguine 
expectations. At the same time two co- 
lumns of attack were formed, agreeably 
to orders I had issued on the preced- 
ing evening, composed of details from 
the different regiments of the army : 
the first, consisting of 1100 men, 1 

{ ) laced under the orders of that gat- 
ant officer. Major Sale, and directed 
him to attack and penetrate the cen- 
tre of the enemy’s line ; the other, 
consisting of 000 men, 1 entrusted to 
Major Walker, of the 3d Madras Na- 
tive Light Infantry, with orders to at- 
tack their left, which had approached to 
within a few hundred yards of Rangoon. 
At, 7 o’clock both columus moved for- 
ward to the point of attack. Bgjth were 
led to my perfect satisfaction jqmd both 
succeeded with a degree of ease, their 
intrepid and undaunted conduct un- 
doubtedly ensured ; add I directed Lieu- 
tenant Archbold, wkh a troop of the 
Right Hon ou cable the Go ver nor Gen ernl’s 
Body Guard, which had been landed 
the preceding evening, , to follow the 
colipun under Major Sale, and. take ad • 
vantage of any opportunity which mjghl 
offer to charge. 

The enemy was defeated, and disper- 
• sed m %n every direction.*, and the Body 
Guard gauntly Charging over the bro- 
ken and swampy ground, completed their 
terror and dismay. The Casay Horse fled, 
mixed with the retreating infantry ; gnd 
all their artillery, stores, and reserve 
depots whidh bad cost them so mu^jbt toil 


and labour. to get np, with a great quan- 
tity of small arms, gilt chattahs, stand** 
ards, and other trophies, felt int£ 
our hands. Never was victory more 
complete or more decided, and tie- 
ver was the triumph of discipline and 
valour over the disjointed effort? of 
irregular courage and infinitely superior 
numbers more conspicuous. Mtjors 
Den me a ad Thornhill of the 13th Light 
Inftntrj^ and Major Gore of the 89th, 
were distinguished by the steadiness with 
whicli^they led their men,; but it is with 
deep regret I liave to state the loss we 
have sustained in the death of Major 
Walker, one* of India’s be&'hnd bravest 
soldiers, who fell while leading his co- 
lumn into the enemy’s intrenebments ; 
when the command devolved upon Ma- 
jor Wahab, who gallantly conducted the 
column during the rest of the action; and 
i observe^ the 34th Madras Native 
Light Infantry on this occasion conspi- 
cuously forward. 

The Burmese left wing thus disposed 
of, I patiently waited its effect upon the 
right, posted in so thick a forest as to 
render any attack in that quarter in a 
great measure impracticable. 

On the 6th, I had the pleasure of ob- 
serving that Bundoola bad brought up 
the scattered remuant of his defeated left, 
to strengthen his tight and centre, and 
continued day and night employed in 
carrying on his approaches in front of 
the Great Pagoda. I ordered the artillery 
to slacken its fire, and the infantry to 
keep wholly out of sight, allowing him 
to carry on his fruitless labour with little 
annoyance or molestation. As I expect- 
ed, he took system for timidity, and on 
the morning of the £th instant, I had 
his whole force posted in ipy immediate 
front — his first line intrenched so close, 
that the soldiers in their barracks could 
distinctly hear the insolent threat* and 
reproaches of the Burinan bravos. 

The time had now arrived to unde- 
ceive them in their sanguine, but ill- 
founded hopes. I instantly made my ar- 
rangements, and at half pq^t eleven 
o’clock every thing was In readiness to 
assault the trenches in four columns of 
attack, under the superintendence of 
Lieutenant Colonel Miles, my Becond in 
command, and commanded by Lieute- 
nant Colonels M'allett, Parlby, and Bro- 
die, and QapltaSn Wilson of the 38tK 
Regiment., At ^quarte* before twelve, I 
ordered every gun that would hear upon 
tlie tranche* to open j and their fire 
was kept up with an effect that neftt 
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4 ^Wfts surpassed. Major Sale at the same 
time, as directed, making a diversion on 
the enemy’s left and rear. At twelve 
o’elock the cannonade ceased, and the 
cohTinna moved forward to their respec- 
tive points of attack. Every thing was 
done Tinder my own immediate eye; but 
where all behaved so nobly, 1 cannot par- 
ticularize; but must in justice state, 4hat 
C aptain Wilson’s and Lieutenant £oloiy*l 
Pari by 's divisions first made an impres- 
sion, fromwliich the enemy never recover- 
ed. They weredViven from all theiryorks 
without a check, abandoning all their 
guns, with % great quantity of arms of 
every description ; and certainly not the 
least amusing part of their formidable pre- 
paration! was a great number of ladders 
for escalading the Great Pagoda, found 
in the rear of their position. The total 
defeat of Bundoola’s army was now most 
fully accomplished. His loss in killed 
and wounded, from the nature of the 
ground, it is impossible to calculate; but 
I am confident I do not exceed the 
fairest limit when I state it at 5000 
men. Tn every other respect, the migh- 
ty host which so lately threatened to 
overwhelm us, now scarcely exists. It 
commenced its inglorious flight durirur 
Ust night. Humbled, dispersing, and 
deprived of their arms, they cannot for 
a length of time again meet us in the 
field; and the lesson they have now re- 
ceived will, I am confident, prove a sa- 
lutary antidote to the Dative arrogance 
and vanity of the Burmese nation. 
Thus vanished the hopes of Ava ! and 
those means which the Burmese go- 
vernment were seven months in organiz- 
ing for our annihilation have been com- 
pletely destroyed fly us in the course of 
seven days. Of 300 pieces of ordnance 
that accompanied the grand army, 240 
are now in our camp, and in muskets 
their loss is to them irreparable. 

Our loss in killed and wounded, al- 
though severe, will not I am sure be 
considered great for the important ser- 
vices wc have had the honour to per- 
form. * 

Of my troops I cannot say enough : 
their valour was only equalled by the . 
cheerful patience with which they bore 
long and painful privations. My Eu 
topeans fought like Britons, and proved 
themselves worthy of the Country that 
gave them birth ; and I trust j[ do the 
gallant Sepoys justice when I say, that 
never did troops more strive to obtain 
tlie palm^f honour ‘ than they to rival 
. their European cortirfides in every thing 


that marks the steady, true, and daring* 
soldier. * 

My obligations to Captains Chadds 
and Ry res, and the officers and seamen 
of his Majesty’s navy, are great and 
numerous. In Captain Chadds himself, 

I have always found that ready alacrity 
to share our toils and dangers, that has 
evertcharacterized the profession he be- 
longs to ; and the most cordial zeal in 
assisting and co-operating with me on 
every occasion. I have also to notice the 
good conduct of the Honourable Compa- 
ny's cruizcrs, the gun flotilla, and row- 
boats ; nor ought f to omit mentioning 
the handsome conduct of Captain Binny, 
Acting Agent for the Bengal transports, 
in volunteering both his European 
crew and ship for any service. On the 
present occasion she was anchored off 
Dalla, and sustained some loss from the 
enemy’s fire. I may also add, that every 
transport in the river was equally an- 
xious to contribute every possible assis- 
tance to tffe public sendee. v 

To Lieutenant Colonel Miles and 
Major Evans, commanding the 1st and 2d 
divisions, my most particular thanks are 
due, for the alacrity and promptitude with 
which my orders were carried into effect 
by their respective divisons ; and Major 
Frith, of his Majesty’s 38th Regiment, 
commanding in the Pagoda, attracted my 
particular notice, by his steady method 
of conducting all the severe duties of that 
important post. 

The services of the artillery from the 
three Preidencies, commanded by Cap- 
tains Timbrell and Montgomerie, under 
the general direction of Captain Murray 
in the lines, and of Captain Russell, of 
the Bombay Artillery, in the town and its 
vicinity, were most conspicuously bril- 
liant. 

To Captain Cheapo, commanding En- 
gineer, and every individual of that depart- 
ment, the greatest credit is due ; and the 
conduct of Captain Wheeler and the Ma- 
dras Pioneers, is justly a theme of praise 
to every officer whose command they 
are placed under. 

, The extent and long continuance of 
ourtate operations necessarily entailed 
a most arduous and severe duty upon 
my Deputy Quarter Master General, Ma- 
jor Jackson, whose zeal, talent, and,ac- • 
tivity entitle him to mjf approba- 
tion. Lieutenant ColonePTidy, my De- 
puty Adjutant General, performed the 
duties of his station with that ability 
and cheerful readiness that has ever dis- 
tihghssbcd him ; and from tn y personal 
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Sjtaff, Captains Snodgrass and Campbell', 
r i r&eivea every aid and assistance that 
devotion to the service could command. 

Many points may remain unnoticed, 
upon which the Right Honourable the 
Governor General in Council may desire 
to be informed ; and l have therefore di- 
rected my 1st Aide-de camp, Captain 
Snodgrass, an officer of long standings and 
experiehce, and who has seen mucUser- 
vice, to be tbe bearer of this despatch. He 
enjoys my fullest confidence, is intimate* 
ly acquainted With all my views and 
intentions, and most capable of afford- 
ing any information that may be requir- 
ed, and 1 beg most earnestly to recom- 
mend him to the hind protection of the 
Right Honourable the Governor General. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, ifrtg. Gen. 

General Return of Killed , Wounded , 
and Missing of the Army , under the Com * 
mand of Brigadier General Sir Archi- 
bald Campbell, K. C. B. froltn the 1st 
to the 7th December, 1824. 

Head-Quarters, Shoe Dagon Pagoda, 
8th December, 1824. 

The Right Wing of the Governor Gene- 
ral’s Body Guard — missing, 2 Horses. 

Bengal Artillery. 

Wounded — 3 Rank and File, 3 Lascars, 
and l Bhee8ty. 

Madras Artillery. 

Killed — 1 Lascar. 

Wounded — 3 Rank and File, 4 Golau- 
dauz, and 1 Lascar. 

Hts Majesty’s 13th Light Infantry. 

Killed— -1 Lieutenant, 1 Serjeant, and' 
3 Rank and File. 

Wounded— 1 Captain, 2 Ensigns, l 
Serjeant, and 20 Rank and File. 

His Majesty’s 38th Regiment. 

Killed— -10 Rank aftd File. 

Wounded— 2 Lieutenants, and 47 
Rank and Fite, 3 Lascars, 1 Camp-co- 
lour-man, and 2 Cooks. 

His Majesty’s 41 st Regiment, 

Wounded — 9 Rank and File. 

Hw Majesty’s 89th Regiment. 

Killed — 1 Serjeant, * 

Wounded, 1 Captain, and 6 - Rank and 
File. *. % . 

MsibaAs 1 st European Regiment. 

Killed — \ Serjeant or Havildar, and 3 
Rank and File. 

Wounded — 1 Lieutenant, 3 Serjeants 
or Havildars, l Drummer , s pr Bugler, 
and 9 Rankwwd File. ^ 


Madras 3d Regiment Light Infantry 
(native.) r 

Killed— l Major. . e 

Madras 9th Regiment Native Infan- 

. TRY. ° 

Wounded — 1 Lascar. 

Madras 12th Regiment Native Infan- 
try. 

Wounded — l Seijoant or Havildar, 6 
Rahk add File, and l Do ojy Rearer. 

Madras 18 th Regiment Native In- 

f FANTRY. • 

Wounded— 2 Rank and File. 

Madras 2dm Regiment ‘Native In- 
fantry. 

Killed — 2 Rank and File. . t. 
Wounded — L Ensign, 1 Jemadar, 
— I Serjeant or Havildar, 42 Rank and 
File, 3 Bheesties, and 3 Dooly Bearers. 

Madras 28 rw Regiment Native In- 
fantry. 

Killed— l Rank and File. 

Wounded — 1 Lieutenant — 1 Ensign, 

1 Subadar, 5 Serjeants or Havildars, 1 
Drummer or Bugler, 16 Rank and 
File, 1 Dooly Bearer, and 1 Bheesty. 

Madras 31th Regiment Light Infan- 
try, (native.) 

Killed— l Rink and Pile. 

Wounded— 1 Jemadar, l Serjeant or 
Havildar, and 5 Rank and File. 

Madras 43d Regiment Native Infan- 
try. 

Wounded — 1 Lieutenant, and 2 Rank 
and Fib*. 

1st Battalion Madras Pioneers. 
Wounded — l Serjeant or Havildar, and 
4 Rank and File. ( i 

Madras 30th Regiment Native Infan- 
try. 

Wounded, 1 Jemadar, 1 Serjeant or 
Havildar, and 6 Rank and File. 

Names of Officers killed and 
wounded. 

Killed.— Major Walker, of the 3d Regt. 
M. N. Light Infantry j and Brevet Cap- 
tain and Lieutenant O’Shea, or his Ma- 
jesty’s 13th Light jufautry. 

Wounded -'—Captain Clarke, severely, 
of H. IVL 1 3th Light Infantry ; Ensign J. 
Blackwell, slightly, ditto ; Ensign R. W, 
C rolter, severely, ditto ; Lieutenant J, S. 
Toryens, severely, not dangerously, of 
H. M. 38th Regt. ; Lieutenant A. H. 
McLeroth, severely, ditto ; Captain R. 
C. Rose, severely, of H. M. 89th Regt. 
Lieutenant C. Butler, slightly, 8f. Q. |WU- 
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* t dras 1st European ftegt. ; Ensign Smith, 
severely, of the Madras 26th Regt N. 
Litutenant J. C. Torrtano, severely, dit- 
to 2§th ditto; Ensign O’Brien, severely, 
ditto ditto ; and Lieutenant Scott, slight- 
ly, ditto 43d ditto. 

(Signed) F. S. TIDY, 
Lieut . Col, D. A. Gen. 
Return of Ordnance anti Militaries tor 
captured by the Force under the Com- 
mand of Brigadier General Sit Archi- 
bald Campbell, alt. C. B, 8fc. iSfc. iu the 
different Attache between 1st and 7th De- 
cember, 182^, # „ 

Brass Guns — One 8-pounder, one 6- 
ditto, an J six 5 -ditto, six 6-ditto. 

Iron Guns — One 8-ponnder, three 6- 
ditto, one 5 -ditto, four 4-ditto, six 3- dit- 
to, four 2- ditto, and 195 Swivels. 
Gunpowder destroyed,. . lbs. 10,000 


Round Shot, 360 

Muskets, 900* 

Spears, 2000 

Intrenching Tools, 5000 


Many Stands of Muskets, besides 
Spears, Swords, and other Implements, 
taken and destroyed, of which no account 
lias been received. 

(Signed) R. MURRAY, Captain Art. 
Camp Rangoon , 8/A December , 1824. 

Additional Return of Ordnance cap • 
t ured from the Enemy by the Force under 
the Command of Sir Archibald Camp- 
bell, K. C. B. Sfc. 8fc. and brought in 
since the 8/A instant. 

Iron Guns — One 4-pounder, one 3- 
pounder, and five Swivels. 

(Signed) R. MURRAY, Capt. Art. 

(Signed) C. HOJJKINSON, 

JLitut, Col. Comd, Art. on the Exp. 
Camp Rangoon , 10/A Dec. 1824. 


To GEORGE SWINTON, Esq. 

Sec. to Govt. Secret and Political Dept. 


Sir, 


SfC, hfC. SfC. 

Fort William. 


Upon returning to Rangoon on the 
evening of the 8th instant, I found the 
enemy's corps of observation oil the 
Dnlla side of the river bad not been 
wholly withdrawn, probably from igno- 
rance Of what had taken place on the 


* We are ' authorised to Mate that among*! 
the ftmtll arm* taken from the enemy, time 
are Srtneh^pdred ytaad of tho*e taken from 
us at H'amoo. — E d. 


preceding day, in front of the Gr^pt J 
Pagoda ; and as 1 was well aware, they 
would not remain long after the news 
of Bundoolah’s defeat hadreRched them, 

I at once determined to assault their 
works^ 

Detachments from his Majesty’s 89th, 
the Honourable Company’s 1st MacjirAg 
European Regiment, aud the 43d Ma- 
dras Native Infantry, were immediate)/ 
ordered under arms ; and just as the 
moon arose, they moved across the river, 
under the command of Major Farier of 
the latter corps, landed, and jumped 
without a moment’s hesitation into the 
enemy’s trenches. Many Burmese were 
slain in the short conflict that ensued : 
they were driven at the point of the 
bayonet into the jungle in their rear, and 
ten good guns, with many small arms, 
fell into our possession. 

Major Farier kept his ground during 
the night, and in making a reconnois- 
sance early in the morning, found the 
enemy stirt occupied some stockades 
in the jungij in considerable force. 1 
in consequence directed Lieutenant Co- 
lonel Pari by, with a reinforcement of 
his Majesty’s 89th Regiment, under 
Major Basden, and three hundred of 
the 12th and 30th Madras Native Infan- 
try, to join Major Farier, and attack the 
enemy wherever he might be found. 
Lieutenant Colonel Parlhy’s coolness 
and judgment fully confirmed the high 
opinion so justly entertained of hitn : he 
drove the enemy in grent confusion from 
all their strongholds in the jungle, and 
they are now only seen in unconnected 
groups at a great distance on the plain: 

Lieutenant Colonel Parlby bears the 
most honourable testimony to the valour 
and intrepidity of Major Basden and his 
Majesty’s 89th Regiment, and pays the 
highest compliment to Major Farier, and 
alt the other troojjp employed, as well 
as Captaiu Russell of the Artillery, who 
accompanied him. 

1 have, &c. 

(Signed) A. CAMPBELL, Brig r Gen, 
Head-Quarters Rangoon , 10/AZtar. I §24. 

‘ Return of Killed , Wounded, and Mis- 
sing of the Army ugder the Command of 
Brigadier General Sir Archibald CJLWP- * 
BELL, K. C. B. on the 5%A AJecember , 
1824. 

Hea^ Quarlers, Rangoon, 10/A Dec. 1824. 
H. M. 89th Regiment. 

Killed — 1 Rank and Fite. » 
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,** ^Wounded — 2 LieutetiantHj 1 Assistant 
Surgeon, 3 Serjeant*, and 22 Rank and 
File. 

Madras lot European Regiment. 

Wounded — I Captain anl 7 Rank and 
File. * 

Madras 12th Regiment N. 1. 

Killed— I Rank and File. f 

Wounded — I Captain, 1 Sergeant or 
Havildar, and 2 Rank and File. 

Madras 30th Regiment N. I. 

Wounded— 2 Rank and File, and I 
Blieesty. 

Madras 43d Regiment N. 1. 

Wounded — I Rank and File. 

Madras 1st Battalion Pioneers. 

Wounded — I Rank and File. 

Names op Officers Wounded. 

Lieutenant A. B. Taylor, H. M. 89lh 
Regiment, slightly. 

Lieutenant A. Dowdall, ditto, severe- 
ly. . 

Assistant Surgeon J. Walsh, ditto, 
slightly. 

Captain J. Roy, 1st European Regi- 
ment, slightly. 

Lieut. Glover, 12th N. I. severely, 
arm amputated. 

(Signed) F. S. TIDY, Lt. Col. 

D. A. Gen. 

Return of Ordnance and Military 
Stores captured from the Enemy by the 
Force under the Command of Brigadier 
General Sir Archibald Campbell, A'. 
C. B. Sfc, ttfe. Hfc, in the different At - 
tacks at Dalla , between the 8th and $th 
December, 1824. 

Brass Guns— two 1 -pounders, one 7- 
ditto, and two 8-ditto. 

Iron Guns — two 3-pounders, one 6- 
pounder, and eleven Swivels. 


Powder destroyed, cwt. ..... 15 

Spears captured, .......... 22 

Entrenching Toots, 20 

Muskets, 24 


(Signed) L. RUSSELL, Captain , 

Com. let Company 1st Bait. Bombay Art. 

# (Signed) C.HOPKINSQN, 

Lt. Col. Com. Art. aft the i Expeditions * , 

By command of the Right Honourable 
the Governor Genera) in Council, 

* bEOR^SWiNTON , Sec. to Govt. 

.General Order by the Right Honou- 
rable ftys Governor General in 
... .Xodncjjl, t . 4 

Fort William, 23d Dec. 1824. 

A royal salute and three vollies of 


musketry to be fired atall the stationr* 
of the land forces serving m the East 
Indies in honour of the signal and deci- 
sive victories achieved at Rangoon by 
the British forces under the command 
of Brigadier General Sir Archibald 
Campbell, K. C. B. over the grand ar- 
my of the Burman empire, in the seve- 
raL successive actions fought between the 
1st ary? 9th instant, in which the enemy 
were completely defeated and dispersed, 
with the loss of 5,000 men killed and 
wottided, of 250 pieced of artillery, and 
the greater part of their military stores. 

By Command of the Right Honourable 
the Governor General in Council, 

GEORGE SWINTON, Sea to Govt. 

Fort William, December 23, 1824. 

The Governor General will Attend in 
state this evening 1 at five o'clock, the 
parade of the Royal Regiment, when a 
feu de joie will be fired in honour of the 
victory at Rangoon. 

Madras Government Gazette . — With 
deep grief, the Honourable the Governor 
in Council announces the demise of his 
Excellency General Sir Alexander Camp- 
bell, Bart. K. C. B. and requests the at- 
tendance of all officers, civil and milita- 
ry, of his Majesty's and the Honourable 
Company’s service, and of all other 
gentlemen at the Presidency, at his Ex- 
cellency's funeral to-morrow morning. 
The procession will move from his resi- 
dence to Fort St. George, at 6 o’clock, 

A. M. 

Fort St. George,the 1 1 tli of Dec. 1 824. 

By Older, 

D. HILL, Chief Sec. 

BIRTHS. 

At Calcutta, on the 6th Sept, the lady 
of Mr. Thomas Marriott, of a daughter. 

On the 10th of September, the lady 
of Lieutenant Colonel Bee her, pf a daugh - 
ter. 

At Saugor, on the 25tli August, the 
wife of Mr. Conductor A, Facey, of, a 
daughter. 

At Dinapore, on the 12th of August^ 
the lady of Captain T. Marshall, of Ar- 
tillery, of a son. 

At Ranmaghur, near Coolbariah, on 
the 10th instant, the lady of G. H. Savl, 
Egg. of, .ajon., ^ 

On the 15th $ept Mrs. L. F. Pereira, 
of a daughter. « 
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*• On the 7th September* at Benares, 
the lady of Lieutenant R. C. Dickson, of 
the* Regiment of Artillery, of a son. 

At^ Barrackpore, on the 12th Septem- 
ber, the lady of Lieutenant Colonel 
D'Aqnilar, 26th Regt. of a son. 

On the 16th Sept, the lady of William 
Pitt Muston, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 27th Sept., at Bishop's (Jol- 
lcge, the lady of the Rev. Principal Mil^ 
of a daughter. 

On the 15th September, the lady of 
Captain Eastgatc*, of a daughter. , 

At Goruckpore, on the 10th Sept, the 
lady of Fredesiqjt Currie, Esq^pf the civil 
service, of a daughter. 

At Mundlnisir, on the 30th August, 
the lady of Lieut. Lermit, Adjutant M. 
L. B. of twin daughters, one of them 
still-born. 

On the 23d September, Mrs. Peter 
Palmer, of a daughter. 

On the 1st Sept, the lady of Thomas 
Jacob Turner, Esq. of the civil service. 
Collector of Sirpoor, of a daughter. 

At Futtchgnrh, on the 12th Sept, the 
lady of Lieut. John Forbes Paton, Bengal 
Engineers, of a son. 

On the 26‘th Sept, at Chowringhee, the 
lady of J. Dorin, Esq. of the civil service, 
of a son. , 

At Barrackpore. on the 27tli Sept, the 
lady of Major William Swinton, of a 
son. 

At 3ea, on board the ship David Scott, 
on the 21st July, 1824, tlie lady of 
Capt. Husband, of a daughter. 

At Barrackpore, on the 26th Sept, 
the lady of Captain C. F. Wild, of the 
24th Regt. N. I. of a daughter. 

On the 27th October, Mrs. Christiana, 
of a son. * 

On the 6th October, at Nusseerabad, 
the lady of Lieut. Pennefather, 3d Regt. 
Light Cavalry, of a son. 

On the 27ih September, Mrs. G. R. 
Gardener, of a son. 

On the 3d October, the lady of James 
Weir Hogg, Esq of a son. 

At AUiporc, on the 5th October, the 
lady of George Gough, Esq. of the civil 
service, of a daughter. 

On the 3d October, the lady of P. 
Stewart, Esq. M. D. of a son 

At Cawnpore, on the 19th September, 
Vie wife of Dr. Alexander Davidson, 
Bengal establishment, of a daughter. ' 

At Barrackpore, on the 3d October, the 
lady of Mr. Superintending Surgeon 
Brown, of a sou. 

At Bareilly, on the 19th September, 
the lady of Lieut. Griffiths, of a daughter 


At Ckinsur&b, on the 24th Septeni- •* 
ber, Mrs, C. Barber, of a daughter. * * 

At Aurungabad, on the 3d Septem- 
ber, the lady of Captains F. Patterson, 
Aurungabad4Division, of a son. 

At Bellary, on the 17 th September, 
the latfy of Captain B. M‘ Master, of a 
son. 

AtfMadras, on the 18th September, 
the lady of Charles H. Clay, Esq. of a 
son. 

At Vepery, on the 20th September, 
Mrs. Sherman, of a son. 

At' Hooghly, on the 8th Oct. the lady 
of W. H. Belli, Esq. of daughter. 

At Bareilly, on the 24th Sept, the 
ladv of William Chalmers, Esq. M. D. 
of a daughter. 

At Serrora, on the 27th Sept, the lady 
of Capt. II. Janies, 20th Regiment Na- 
tive Infantry, of a daughter. 

On the 15 th Oct. the lady of W. P. R. 
Shcdden, Esq. of a daughter. 

At Kaira, on the 12th Oct. the lady 
of Captain* Robert Bnrrowes, of H. M. 
4th Light Dragoons, of a son. 

At Prince of Wales' Island, oa the 
13th July, the lady of Lieut. Col. J. M. 
Coombs, of a son. 

On the 7th Oct. at Benares, the lady 
of J. M. Macnabb, Esq. of the civil 
service, of a son. 

At Moorshedabad, on the 19tli Oct. 
Mrs. Arthur Smelt, of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 18th Oct. the la- 
dy of N. Paliologus, Esq. of a son and 
heir. 

At Calcntta, on the 21st Oct. the la- 
dy of Captain Daniel Kitchener, of the 
Fyzell Kurrem, of a son. 

On the 12th October, Mrs. W. Walter, 
of a daughter. 

On the 7th November, the lady of R. 
W. Poe, Esq. of a son. 

On the 7th November, Mrs. J. Lord, 
of a son. 

On the 3d November, at Midnapore, 
the lady of J. Hadley D’Oyly, Esq. of 
the civil service, of a son. 

In Fort William, on Sunday the 7th 
November, the lady of Captain Chesney, 
Bengal Artillery, of a son. # 

On the 26th October, the lady of Cap- 
tain Thomas Baker, late of the ship 
Ncarchus, of a daughter. 

Ou the 21st October, at Nusseerabad,. 
the lady of C. W. Wdlqhmjn, Esq. M. 
D. of a son. * 

At Madras, op the 25th Oetober, the 
lady of Major Ogiivie, of the 34th Regi- 
ment, or Chicacolc Light Infantry, of a 
son*, * 

2 
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*• ^At St. Tbome, on the 2Gtb ’October, 

* thd'lady of Lieutenant Sutherland* of H. 
hi* diet Regiment, of a son". 

At Madras, on the 18th October* the 
lady of M. P. Raket, Beq.; Secretary to 
the Netherlands Chief, of a still-born 
boy. 

At Trichinopoly, on the 15th Octo- 
ber, the lady of John Bird* Esq. t>f a 
son. . 

At St. Thomas's .Mount, on the 21st 
October, the lady Of I 7 . Pulliam, Esq. 
Madras medical establishment, of a 
daughter. 

At Vdpery, on the 12th October, Mrs. 
Margaret Fitzgerald, of a son. 

At Bombay, on the 20th October, 
Mm. Briggs, of a son. 

At Bombay, on the 21st October, tlie 
lady of J, Parish, Esq. of the civil ser- 
vice, of a son. 

.Oh the 12th Nor. in Fort William, 
the lady of Major W. H. Denote, of H. 
M-’s 13th Light Infantry, of n son. 

On the 17th Nov. at Ch&wringbee, 
the lady of Captain R. Horae, Bengal 
Native, Infantry, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, November 17th, 1824, the 
lady of James MacKeuzie, Esq. of a son. 

At Senunpore, on the 13th November, 
Mrs. J* Ci Fiak, of a daughter. 

At Arrab, on the 1st November, at 
the house of W. Lambert, Esq. the lady 
of Lieut. Col. C. Baldock, of a son. 

At Seroor, on the 24th October, the 
lady of Lieutenant Colonel Pierce, of the 
Horse Artillery, of a son. 

At Bombayv on the 26th November, 
the wife of Conductor John Kjlkeuney, 
of a son. 

At Bombay, on the 28th November, 
the lady of Captain Black, Assistant 
Quarter .Master General, of a sou. 

At Delhi, on the 27th November, Mrs. 
Alick Blewitt, of a still-born child. 

At Delhi, on the 30th November, Mrs. 
Ann Macredy, of twin!. 

At Calcutta, on the 26th of November, 
the lady of Major Gramshaw, of Artille- 
ry,. of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 17th November, 
the lf*dy of Lient.J»A. Scott, 1st Regi- 
ment Light Cavab?}*$of a son. c 

At C ho wringhee , O* t Friday the URU 
of November, the lady of the Hon’ble 
Johi\ ( pend!dl, Esq* of b- sop. 

On tbe JJlst Noy. the widow of the 
late Mr. H. P. Vaspers, of the Harbour 
Mashas Departments ofa daughter. 

ACV Allahabad* on»the $tb October, the 
lady of Ch Skipton, Esq. Gaiaisou Sur- 
geon* Of a daughter. , . 


At Cbittoor, on tbe mornings of the* * 
25th October, the lady of William Ha- 
ring ton, Esq. of the Madras civil service, 
of a son* . > f 

At.Pftl&meottab, on the 30th Septem- 
ber, Mrs. Rhenius, of. a daughter. 

At Bombay, in Rampart Row, o'n the 
evening of the 4th Nov. the lady of Ar- 
raUym Apcar, Esq. of a son. 

(Pa Jihe 18th November, the wife of 
J. Tibbett, Assistant Steward, of a son . 

At Dinapore, on the 23d August last, 
the l%fly of Lieut. Shipp, 4 of his Majesty's 
87th Regt, of a son. 

At Dinapore, on the 23d; instant, the 
lady of Robert Creighton, Esq. civil 
service, of a daughter. 

At sea, on the 18tk July, the lady of 
Doctor Daunt, Surgeon of H. M. 44tl» 
Regiment, of a son. 

AtColoug, (on the river,) 21st Nov. 
the lady of Capt. John Tulloch, 1st Light 
Infantry Battalion, of a son. 

At Cuttack, on the 25th November, 
Mrs. E. Peggs, the wife of the Rev. J. 
Peggs, of a daughter. 

At Calcutta, on the 3d December, 
tbe lady of tbe late William Sibbald Jop, 
Esq. of a son. 

At Calcutta, on the 13th Nov. Mrs.. 

M. C. Radcliffe, of a soq. 

At Singapore, on the 28th October, 
the lady of F. Bernard, of a sou. . 

At Calcutta, on the 27lh Noveinbdf, 
the lady of Captain C. H. Bean, of a 
sou. \ 

At Dacca, on the 9tli September, tb't 
lady of Lane Magniac, Esq. C S. of A 
daughter. ' 

At St. Thome, on the 1st Oct, Mrs. 
A. Williamson, of twin daughters. 

At Trichinopoly, &n the 28th Sept, 
the lady of Captain William M‘Leod, 
35th Rent, of a daughter. 

At Madras on the 3d instant, the lady 
of Lieut. W. Cotton, of the 10th Regt. 

N. I. of a daughter. 

At Secundrabad, on the 23d$ept< the 
lady of Lieutenant H, R. Kiiry, 4th 
Regt. N. I. of a son. 

At Ahmedabad, on tbe ItHL of Sept, 
the lady of John Williams, Esq. G. S. at 
, a daughter. 

At Allahabad, on the 9th of October, 
tbe lady of G. Skipton, Esq. Garrison 
Surgeon* of a daughter. - 4 

At Jubulpore, on the Mth October, 
the wife of Lieutenant Malcolm Nicol- 
son, of a daughter. . * 

. At Benares, es the 20tbOctoher, the 
lady of Captain S. Watson, 55th Regi- 
ment N, Lot‘ a son. ; K 
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» At Bombay, the lady’nf 'the Ho- 
nourable Sir Charles Harcourt Cbathbers, 
Jfnt. Puisne • Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, of a daughter. 

At Cawnporeyon the 25th ultimo, the 
lady of Janies Wemyss, Esq. of the 
Hou*61e Company’s civil service, Of a 
sou. f 

At Fort William, on the 4th Nov. 
the lady of Henry Cavil}, Esq. of a spn. 

At Dum-Dum, on the 30th Novem- 
ber, Mrs. Robertson , wife of Mr. James 
Robertson, He* d* Master of the •Regi- 
mental school at that- place, of a son. 

At Cossypove, on the 29th* November, 
Mrs. Wm. Bason, junior, of a son. 

At Kjjirnal, on the 21st Nov. the lady 
of Captain J. T). Parsons, Sub- Assistant 
Commissariat General, of a son. 

At Futtehghur, on the 24th of Nor. 
the lady of Robert Stewart, Esq. junior, 
of a daughter. 

At Malda, on the 2d Dec. the lady 
of J. W. Grant. Esq. of a son. 

On the 11th December, the lady of 
Major John Craigie, of a daughter. 

On the I4tli instant, the lady of Cap- 
tain W. Kennedy, 1st Assistant Mili- 
tary Auditor General, of a son. 

At Barrackpore, on the 14th Decem- 
ber, the lady ,of Lieutenant Colonel 
Boyd, 65th R. N. Infantry, of a son. 

At Captain Macan’s, Rallygunge, on 
17tli instant, the lady of Captain Mylne, 
of H. M. 1 1 th Dragoons, of a son. 

On the 20tli December, the lady of 
Captain Thomas Waterman, of a son. 

At Serfcmpore, on the 20th December, 
the lady of Captain Snow, of His Ma- 
jesty’s service, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Delhi, on the 24th October, Mr. 
Edward Claxton, (Messrs. Shumers’s 
Factory, at Belaspore,) to Miss Char- 
lotte Staines. 

At Delhi, on the 29tb October, Mr. 
Joseph George, to Miss Chavces, eldest 
Daughter of Captain Chavees. 

At Pigot Park, Cape of Good Hope, 
on the 20th March last, Lieut. Donald 
Moodie, Royal Navy, to Miss Eliza 
Sophy Pigot, second daughter of Major, 
G. Fight. 

At the Cathedral, on' the 7th Sept. 
Sub -assistant Veterinevy Surgeon John 
Hughes, to Miss Eliza Hughes. 

*Af' Allahabad, on the 30th Aug. at 
the house ofG.WardejEsqv Collector! by 
the Rev. ' William Greenwood, Alfred 
WilM»itt*Begbiey 11 feq ; of- the Civil •sett- 
vice, to Margaret Antfft, daughter of the 


late James Grant, Esq. formerly of the 9 
Bengal civil establishment, and niee^ of* 
James Stuart,’ Esq. late of the Supreme 
Council. • * 

At the Batliedral, by the Rev. W. 
Eftlesj Lieut. John Vincent, of the 16fcb, 
or Queen’s Lancers, to Miss Eliza Hick- 
man. 

M the Cathedral, by the Rev. W. 
Eales, Edmund Tomkins Harpier, Esq. 
Assistant Surgeon in the H. C.’s service, 
to’ Miss Marianne Hickey. 

At the Cathedra), by the Rev. W. 
Eales, Stephen Patman, Sub-conductor 
of Ordance, to Mrs. Elizabeth Meyers. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, by the ReV. 
T. Thomason, John Ostlife Beckett, 
Esq. to Miss Anna Maria Booth. 

On the 14th. Sept, at the Cathedral, 
Jonathan Carey, Esq. Attorney at Law, 
to Miss Anna Pearce, daughter of the 
late Rev. S. Pearce, A. M. Baptist Minis- 
ter, Birmingham; ' 

On the 20th Sept, at the Cathedra), 
by the Rev. T. Thomason, Richard 
Wells, Esq. of ' the civil service, to 
Francos, second daughter of William 
Trower, Esq. 

On the 25th Sept, at Saint Andrew’s 
Church, by the Reverend James Brown, 
Mr. William Knox Ord, to Mary Ann, 
second daughter of the late Daniel Tem- 
pleton, Esq. 

At Hnzareebaug, on the 27th of Sep- 
tember, by Lieut. Colonel W. R. Gil- 
bert, Agent to the Governor General, Mr. 
Christopher Wagstaff, Serjeant Major 
Ramgur Corps, to Miss Mary Wiley. 

On the 2d of October, at St. John's 
Cathedral, by the Rev. T. Thomason, 
Lieut. Charles Fowle, 65th Regt. N. I. 
second son of the Rev. Fulwar Craven 
Fowle, Rector of Kentbury, Berks, to 
Mary Anne Thomas, second daughter 
of W. Thomas, Esq- Surgeon 40th Regi- 
ment Bengal Native Infantry. 

On the 2d October, at the Cathedral, 
by the Rev. T. Thomason, Mr. T. 
Mitchell, master and commander of the 
Honourable Company’s brig Torch, to 
Miss Margaretta Wright. 

, At the Cathedral, by the Rev. T, Tho- 
mason, Thomas Palmer, Esq. to Miss 
Jane Hester Adame. 

On the &th Oct. at the Cathedral, by 
the Rev. T. ThoAiason, James Wj}Kaai* 
son, Esq. of Serainpoifc. to^lrs. Amelia 
Carey. 

At the Cathedral, on 'the t6th Sep tom* 
bar. Seif. • George Reade Saturn, Over- 
sew Commissariat Department, to Mrs. 
M'Rermott. * 
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^ Qn the 21st September, at St. George's 
Church, Madras, by the Re*. William 
Boy, M. A. the Rev* John Halle well, M. 
A. to Mary, daughter of Wiliianr Thom- 
son, Efltj. M. D. Wexford, Ireland. 

On the 1 0th September, at” the Black 
Town Chapel, Mr. J. P.'S*alfelt, to*MiPs 
Mary Solomon. 

At Kaira Church, on the 6th Septem- 
ber, Doctor Cockerbill, of the Hon. 
Company’s Horse Artillery, to Teresa, 
Second daughter of Francis Daly, Esq. 
BaMylee Castle, Cal way, and sister to 
Captain Daly, of H. M. 4th Light 
Dragoons* 

At Kaira, on tire 8th Septemlrer, by 
the Reverend Ambrose Goode, Lieute 
tiant Charles Lucas, Horse Brigade, to 
Miss Eleahor Greene, daughter of the 
late Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Greene, 
Of the Bengal Artillery. 

On the 2d October, at the principal 
Roman Catholic Church, Mr. V. Gon- 
s hires to Miss Margaret Joakim. 

On the 11th Oct, at Dum-'Dnm, by 
the Rev. H. Fisher, Charles Graham, 
Esq. Capt. in the Horse Brigade of Ar- 
tiller y, to Mary, third daughter of 
the late Colonel Taylor, of Riverhill, 
Kent. 

On the 13th Oct. by the Rev. Dr. 
Bryce, Mr. John Moore, to Miss Anne 
Isabella Mackenzie. 

At Bombay, on the 21st October, at 
St. Thomas’ Church, by the Rev. the 
Archdeacon, Captain Geo. Bolton, of H. 
M.’s 20th Regt. to Mary, only daugh- 
ter of the late John Vye, Esq. of Ilfra- 
comb, Devonshire. 

On the 10th October, at St. John’s 
Cathedral, by the Rev. Walter Horen* 
den, William Thacker, Esq. to Miss 
Mary Edwards. 

Oa the 1 5th October, at Barrack pore, 
by the Rev. T. Henderson, W. Glasgow, 
Lieutenant, son of tli£ late Lieutenant 
General Glasgow, to Amelia, second 
daughter of the late R. Campbell, Esq. 
of Calcutta: 

On the 9th October, Mr. Andrew 
D’Sonza, to Miss C. D’Rozario. 

On* the 18th October, at the Chathe- 
dral, by the Rev. T. Thomason, H.«S. * 
Pennington, Esq. to MisaCathenueAnae 
Lyont. 

* At, Madras, on the 4fh Oct. by special 
license, at toe Bfack Town Chapel, . by 
the Rev. Richard Abercrombie Denton, 
R%‘ Mr. Anselm Thomas Jones, to 
A'lMla ’Marta, the youngest daughter 
Jhtbes^Martin, Esq. of the Marina Yard 
of Madras. " ; 


At Madras, Mr. William Grant, to 
Miss Biles. 

At Bombay, on the 27th September 
at the Roman Catholic Church in the 
Fort, by bis Excellency the Right I&v. 
Bishop Don Fn. Pedro de Alcantca, 
three daughters of Sir Roger de Farik, to 
his three relations, and partners in hi* 
mercantile establishment there:— -Ritts 
Maria, the eldest, and his excellency’s 
god-daughter, to Mr. Francisco Anto- 
nio de Carvilho; Anna Apolonia, the 
second to Mr. Luis FratWisco da Silva j 
Roza ura Ditoza, the third, to Mr. Joze 
M.iria P»nto. p # # 

On the 25th October, by the Rev, 
W. Eales, Lieut. J. C. Whiteford, of 
the 65th Regt. N. f. to Jane) third 
daughter of the Rev. J. H.Rice, L. L. D. 

At Barraekpore, on the 23d October, 
by special license, by the Rev. Mr. J. 
R. Henderson, Chaplain to the Right 
Honourable the Governor General, Cap- 
tain A. F. Richmond. 33d Regiment 
Native Infantry, to Miss Mary Aune 
Frances Cuinberlege, eldest daughter of 
the late Colonel N. Cumberlege of the 
Bengal establishment. 

Oa the 20th October, by the Rev. 
W. Greenwood, at the house of G. 
Warde, Esq. Allahabad, Lieut. Edmund 
Wintle, 41st Regt, N. 1. to Fanny, se- 
cond daughter of Capt. J. B. Wilkin- 
son, of His Majesty's service. 

At St George’s church, Madras, on 
the 27th September, by the Venerable 
Archdeacon Vaughan, captain C. H, 
Campbell, of the Bengal Artillery, 
agent for gun carnages at Cossypoor, to 
Jane Wemyss, eldest .daughter of the 
hon’ble L. G. K. Murray, Madras civil 
service. 

On the 30th October, Mr. William 
Howel, to Miss Mary Ann Theodore 
Verboon. 

At Bombay, on the 9th October, by 
the Rev, H. Davies, Capt. Soppitt, 18th 
Regiment, to Caroline, daughter of L. 
Phillips, Esq. of Montague^Plaoe, Chel- 
tenham. 

At the Cathedral, on the 9tluNovem- 
ber, by the Rev. T. Thomason, the Rev. 
,L. B; E. Schmid, Missionary of , the 
Church Missionary Society, to Miss 
Mary Jackson, of the European Female 
Orphan Asylum, Calcutta. . < 

On the 2iet October, 1824, at St* 
John’s Cathedral, Galcutta, by the Re- 
verend T. Tbomss<m, A. Mi, John Lowe, 
Esq., to Mrs* Bennet, relict of. the late 
William RohertB write* Behnetp Esq. of 
the Bengal civil service. j. > </- 
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• At Madras, on the 23d October, Ara- 
toou Kerakoose, Esq. to Miss Hosana 
Seth Sam;. 

At Bombay, on the 11th October, at 
St. Thomas’s Church, Mr. William Ben- 
too, to Miss Sarah Longdon. 

J&L Meerut, on the 20th September, 
Mr. William Jones, Apothecary, H. 
M.'s 14th Foot, to Miss Lmnley. f 

At Meerut, Mr. J. Harris, Vetennj|ry 
Surgeon Horae Brigade, to JVflss Ann 
BolUee, the only daughter of Mr. Bol- 
hee. Boot and Shoe-maker. t 

At Delhi, on the 26th October, Mr. 
Alexander Pqphong, to M$s Catherine 
Derrimo, by the Roman Catholic priest 
of Sirdhanati. 

At Paneeput, on the 29th October, 
Mr. William Kelly, to Miss Amelia La- 
maister. 

At Calcutta, on the 25th Nor. Law- 
rence De Souza, Esq. eldest son of Tho- 
mas De Souza, Esq. Merchant, to Miss 
Isabella, youngest daughter of the late 
J. D. M. Sinacs, Esq. 

At St. John’s Cathedral, on the 20th 
Nov. by the Rev. T. Thomason, Lieute- 
nant Cosby Burrowes, 45th Regiment 
Native Infantry, to Miss Wilkie, eldest 
daughter of the late Captain John Wilkie, 
59th Regiment j*Iative Infantry. 

At Seringapatam, on Thursday the 14th 
Oct. Serjeant Major William M’lntyre, 
42d Regiment N. 1. to Mrs. Margaret 
Walsh. 

At Secunderabad, on the 18th Oct. 
Lieutenant James William Poyntz, H. 
M. 30th Regiment, to Miss Elisa Theo- 
dosia Stoddard, daughter of the late 
Quarter Master Stoddard, H. M. 34th 
Regiment. 

At Quillon, of the 27th Oct. by the 
Rev. C. Jeaffreson, Captain Charles 
Maxton, commanding the Resident’s 
escort, to Miss Beilina Sophia Welsh, 
fourth daughter of Lieut -Colonel Com - 
mandant Welsh, commanding the Tra- 
vancore Subsidiary Force. 

At Cuddapah, on the 29th Oct. by the 
Rev. W. Howell, Mr. George Walton, 
Missionary, to Miss Anna Hankins, 
daughter of lieutenant Colonel Hanking. 

At Bombay, on the 4th Oct. at St. , 
Thomas Church, tor the Rev. Henry Da- 
vies, Lieutenant Humphrey- Lyon, 23d 

* Regt. to Miss Elisabeth Bennett, daugh- 
ter of the late Henry Lee Bennett, Esq. 
Liverpool. 

On the 16th November, at tbs Cathe- 
dral, by the RevtU T. Thomason, Lieu- 
tenant John Butler, of the N. I. to Mins 
Ahn Gunn. 


At Patna, on September} ar 

the Roman Catholic Church, by thS*Res? 
verend Padre Julius Caesar, - Mr, J, B. 
Vallente, to Miss J. L. Grant. 

At Bombay, on the 26th October, by 
the Reverend H. Davies, Senior Chaplain, 
ft. Webb, Eaq. of the Bombay civil 
service, to Caroline, third daughter of 
W* Payne, Esq, of Upper Baker Street 
London. 

At Bombay, on the 26th October at 
St. Thomas’s Church, by the Reverend 
Thomas Carr, Garrison Chaplain, Ma- 
thew Nelson, Garrison Serjeant M^jor, 
to Elizabeth Cullen, widow of the late 
Sub-Conductor Richard Cullen, of the 
Commissariat Department. 

On the 30th November, at the Cathe- 
dral, by the Reverend Mr. Eales, R. H* 
Matthews, Esq. of Bnxar, to Mary Elea- 
nor Bishop, only daughter of Nathaniel 
Donnethorne Bishop, Esq. of London. 

On the 15th November, at the house* 
of John Shura, Esq. Bankipore, Lieut, 
R. Taylof, 65 th Regiment N. 1. to Miss 
Sarah Kegs. t 

At Calcutta, on the 29th November,' 
at the Cathedral, by tlio Reverend Mr. 
T. Thomason, Mr. Robert Jacob, to Miss 
Anne Jane D’Rozario, second daughter 
of Mr. Michael D’Rozario, senior, of 
the Judicial Department. 

On the 6th instant, by the Rev. Mr. 
Parish, at the house of Brigade Major 
White, Chittagong, Miss White, to 
Lieut. George Burford, of the 26th Re- 
giment Native Infantry. 

At Chinsurah, on the 12th December, 
by the Reverend Joseph Henderson, 
Colonel H. G. Nahuys, of his Nether- 
lands Majesty’s army, Knight of the 
Military William’s order, and Resident 
of the native court nt Souracortu and 
D’joejocarta, of the Island of Java, to 
Mrs. Anna Louisa D’abo, widow of 
the late Assistant President of D’joejo- 
carta. * 


DEATHS. 

At Chinsurah, on the 27th August, 
m Mary, the wife of Mr. V. Gottliel*. . 

* On the 2d Sept. Major John Caoumg, 
of the Honorable Company’s military 
service, and Political Agent to tbe Go- 
vernor General ht Rangoon; ag^l 49* 
years. . 9 

On 30th Augt. at the "bouse of Lieut. 
Van Saudau, Barrack pore, Norman, the 
infant son ofCttpt. Alexander M‘Leod, 
commanding, the Ruogpora Light Io*« 
fantiyr. * 
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* Ott ifce 2d 54pt. Miss Ellin. Peterson, 
"dfcti$hter of Mr. John Vetemon, agtid 
three years, five months, and 27 days. 

At Dum-DuoiCOo'the 2d Sfegt. Bophy 
Russel), the infant dahghtdrsof Captain 
Pereira, of Artillery, aged lfi months. " 

Ou the 3d Kept. Mr. wtllf&m GAgg&> 
Steward, Presidency Gene rftt Hospital. 

At Kurnal, on the 30th May, Edvard 
Charles Marton, the ihftffit' son of Cap- 
tain„£.P. King, 4th Light Cavalry, aged 
nine Months and One dav. 

At Hambantotto, on the 15th August, 
th#" koSMJtththle Aftd Venerable Thomas 
Jarnps Tw islet on, Doctor of D^Knity, 
Alvtiftrtcorbf Colombo. 

At Moradatfttd,|pft the 21st of Au- 
gust, Catherine Setts u, the infant daugh- 
ter of A. N.’Forde, Esq. civil service, 
aged nine months and seventeen days. 

fn Fort William, on the 17th Sept., 
Alfred Oxenham Mountjoy, aged seven 
moqjths. t 

At Chandeftiagofc, on the 14th Sept. 
Mary Elisabeth, the lady of John Dechal, 
Esq. aged 45 years. 

At Rangoon, on the 10th August, after 
a* short illness, Capt. J. A. Maclead, 
of H. M. 4lst Regiment, aged 32. He 
was the second son of Lieutenant General 
Sitr J. Mac! cod, G. O. G. Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

On the 21st Sept, at Fort William, 
Captain P. P. Nind, of the 3rd Light 
Cavalry, aged 31 years. 

At Sangur, on the 13th Sept. Charles 
Arthur Moloay, Esq. of the civil service, 
and Agent to the Governor General in 
the Nurbuddah teriitory, aged 34 yeais. 

On the 27th September, Mrs. Eliza, 
both Board man. 

On the 30th Sept, Mrs. Sbakespear, 
lady of John Talbot Shakes pear, Esq. 
of the H. C. C. service, aged 4k years. 

On the 1st Oct. Master George Hilla- 
ry , son of Mr. Isaac Hillary, of the H. C. 
marine, aged 14 years ahd 2 months. 

'On board his boat, at Neasurraye, on 
the Sd’Oet.of cholera, Mr. Robert Sum- 
mers. - 1 

AS Cahmtfh* on tbe 4th Oct. Mr. 
AtatavataMritfcevfc • 1 

On the laf Oct. at the Presidency, 
Lieutenant James AbtSSr 4&thr*N^ h 
aged 3^ years* ^ « v - * -*■ 

• At\#mkea, Mr. 'SaArt*el i Rithenion, 
late of London. 'Assistant to Mess*** 
M * Ciintoek,Mwto» v , and Go. aged 37' 
ytSiK^nd 8 monthsyqfcegjy tjegristtetL- 

4th Oct, at too icdtoieiK# 
ter, Esq. at Shear** 

man Bird, Erfq. 4th Judge of the Cpftet 


of Appeal dud Circuit for ifie ^viskm of 
Dacca. - *' ^ 

. On^tbe 1st Oct. Frederick Elt&aAb 
jymm, aged 7 Jays. V 
Af Bdriickpore, on the 3d October, of 
a severe attack Of the Cholera, Major 
Charles Martijij of the Slat Kegii&ent 
Native Infantry, aged 45 years., 
At f Meenit, on the 20th* Aug. Lient. 
John Lisftou, H. M. 14tli Foots 

AtGnntoorion the l4cb September, of 
apoplexy, Lieut. T. Roberts, command- 
ing (hqt station. * 

On board the ship Hydery, on her 
passage fromjtangoon to CiJcNtta, on the 
9th of August, Dr. Henry Co wen, H. M. 
4 1st Foot, 

On the 20th Sept, at Madias, Thomas 
De Fries, Esq. 

At Negapatara, on the 28th August, 
Captain W. Ffardv, late commanding the 
escort of the Residencj at Tanjore. 

At Madras, on the 12th Sept. Miss 
Coldta Utnbilina Luxn, aged 14 years, 
the daughter of Mr. John Luxa. 

At Madras, on the 19th Sept. John 
Ghalbert, aged 1 year, 5 months and 
11 davs. 

At Bombay, on the 12th Srfpt. George 
Taylor, Esq. Assistant Surgeon Madras 
establishment, aged 25 years. 

At Bombay, ou the 17tn Sept. George 
Meidmel, the infant son of George Phil- 
lips, aged 1 month and 5 days. 

Ou the 8lh Oct. Benjamin Fort, Esq. 
aged 27 years. 

On the 8th Oct. Mr. John Turner, 
aged 54 years. 

At Nus&ecrabad, of dropsy in the 
chest, on the 2 2d of September, Lieut. 
Cot. George Voale Barnes, command- 
ing the 3oth Regime if. Native Infan- 
try. 

On the 11th Oct. Major Arthur Owen, 
of the 26th Rfegimedt Native Infantry, 
aged 45 years. 

At Da<Jc4, aged three years adda half, 
of a biflous fever, Charles, tho youngest 
child of the Rev. W. Parish. 

On Wednesday, the 22d Oct. at Ma- 
dras, lady Franklin, relief of the lata 
HohonrAble Justice Franklin. 

, Oft the lith Oct. Mr. Richard Wal- 
lace, 2nd Officer of the ship Htamtan, 
age* 9? ye*f& * . ** » 

At'Oelhv" oft the Ibth October, Mr. 
J. T. Brown, Registrar to thfc Board of 
Revea*- w * 

At 

John 

m 

35. 


I W? TV» «« 


©MW; oamfaf 2«v0&ab«T, Mr. 
ild * §urveyiwt Department. 


« 6. 0t*Cn v%i aged 


• v 



At Petns, on the 17th September, G. 
•M. Kennedy, £•$ Alristaht BUrgeon at 


Arlrombajr, on the 24th Oct Mr. 
ClMrJep Mitchell, eged 39 fMn. 

At Cawnporc, pa the 5th Oct Mm. 
Elizabeth Ellary, wife of Qa*?tot-M&* 
ter Wm. RUary, of H. M* 38th Regt. aged 
27 years and ten months. 

At Hindown, on the 3d Octobef, En- 
sign John Chesney, of the 28th Regi- 
ment Nativi? Infantry. * 

On the 10th October, Mr. Patterson, 
Surgeoiv of the stop Henry Porcher, 
aged about 24 years. 

On the 1 1 th October, Major Arthur 
Oven, of the 29th Regiment Native 
Infantry, aged 25 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 1 7th October, the 
infant son of Mr. G. R. Gardener, aged 
21 days. 

At Kurnaul, on the 7th October, 
Lieut. Colonel Clark, of the 7th Light 
Cavalry. 

At Madras, on the 21st August, Mr. 
Edvard Bishop, Conductor of Ordnance 
and Superintendent of the Band of the 
Honorable the Governor. 


AtCosLo* 
Warding,. Esq. 
22 W- 


k October, Edvard* 
civil service, ege£» 


At Bombay, on. the 48 th 91 

boom the B. & erui&tc Antelope,, In 
Biishlre roads, Lieutenant A* Huttley, 
H.C. Marine, 

Ob the 8th August, at Sea, on board 
the Lord Amherst* Captain Lucas, uni- 
versally regretted, Mr. Geo. Procter, 
cadet, 

On the 6th Nov. James Dowling, Esq, 
aged AMfenre and 3 months, 

On*tne 4th November. Mrs. 


On*tfie 4th November, Mm* Joannft 
De Rosario, aged 66 rears. 
s At AUipore, Mr. Elbert Beeby, Head 
Clerk in the Board oF Superintendence 
Office. 


K Beeby, Head 
erintendence 


erk in the Board of Superintendence 
Bee. 

At Hasareebaugh, on the 1st Nov. 


At Hasareebaugh, on the 1st Nov. 
Seijeant Major C. Wagstaff, of the Ram- 
ghur Corps. * 

At Fart WilUam, Vn the 8th Nov. 
Mrs. Mary Sheen, wifi) of Mr. Conduc- 
tor Sheen, aged 24 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 7th November, 
Mrs. Anna White, wife of Mr. Thomas 
White, aged 50 years. 

At Singapore, after three days illness, 
on the 2 1st Oct. My, Charles James 
Alford. 


At Madras, on the 2d Oct. Anne 
Maria, the infant daughter of R. Fraser 
Lewis, Esq. aged 2 months and 6 days. 

At St. Thome, on the 30th September, 
Anna Bawdier, infant daughter of the 
late Captain J. Hampton, of the 7th 
Regiment N- I. aged 2 years and 5 
months. 

At Madras, on the 29th Sept., the lady 
of lieutenant General Bowser, com- 
manding the Mysore Divirion of the 
Madras Army. 

On the 26th September, at his father’s 
house, ' in Chindadrepattab, Mr. John 
Henry Heal, aged 34 years and 6 months. 

At Bombay, on the 6th March lari, oh 
bodrd theH. G* ship Kent, on Ids return 
from China, for the benefit of his health. 
My. Jotm Ranney, aged 24, second sou 
of William Ranney, Esq. of Topshtm, 
Devonshire, and late Purser of the H. 

On iE^Ut October, M^oar WlRisns 
Mcjjubae, of theH, C. Bengal ArtiUe- 

boM&e IM^eiober. Hurripsemah, 
tbs * m&nt dtfngktorof 
aged 5dnypn *■ . . 

Oft thTafiBi October, Mr. Thoms* 
Lockwood, aged 36 years. 


On the 9th of August, on board the 
Fort William, on his passage from Ran- 
goon to Madras, Lieutenant Colonel Com- 
mandant Charles Hodgson, Command- 
ing the 2d Brigade on foreign service. . 

Suddenly at Royapooram, on the 14th 
October, Mr, Joseph Thornhill. 

On the 5th October, at Negapatapa, 
Eleanors Anne Brulle, sister to Mr. 
G. JL. Gotting, and 41 yearn. 

On the 25th October, Joseph. Bowter 
Baptist* aged 58 years. 

On the 12th October, aged. 21, of a 
wound, received on the 7 to, in action 
against the enemy fku igockadenear Ran- 
goon, Lieutenant John Lindeasy* of the 
34th Madras Light Infantry, a young 
officer of distinguished merit, gallantry* 
andexceUsnce of heart.. He was belov- 
ed by all who knew bim»sud neyeg pan 
ibsjofficers of his corps cess# to regard 
hit totoUPfP.wBh sgrittou,, . 

At Caxially, near Riahnagur, on thf 
7^. Nov, Mr. Geprge John Whatley,. 
agedJ24 yearn and 9 days, deeply regret* 
te£. by, nereis of friwds hno^sidatim. 

AtA^ie, on the 8th. Mow. Major 
Bparifi. B. Gregory, C. B. and eora- 
amtoto Ba*w» ■ at thnwmy* 
greasy regretted, sged73 ytars. 
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• At Belvidere house, AlUpors, on the 
Evening of Wednesday, 17th November, 
«t the eaiiy and premature ago of 19 
years and five qiontba, Anna Maria, wife 
of Geo. Gough, Esq. civil service, abd 
daughter of John Breretoq Birch, Esq. 

On the 16th N4v, Peter Adolph To rtk- 
kr, Esq. aged 76 years, 3 months, and 
25 days. 

On the 18th No*. Mrs. Owen Em* 
neaz, aged 88 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 13th November, 
at § P. m. after a long illnesA, Charlotte, 
the daughter of Mr. Assistant Surveyor 
H. Hamilton, aged 2 yeare/'tegpnths, 
and 19 days. 4 

At Cbandernaabre, on the 13th No- 
vember, of a cowumption. Miss Mag 
dalen Brunet, age® 15 yeirs and 5 days, 
deeply and smcerely regrcttcd by a large 
circle of relations and friends. 

At Bombay, on the 25 th instant, 
James Evans, infant son of Major Gray, 
4tli Regiment I. aged nine months 
And 22 days. i# « 

At his house at Cossirnbazalr, on the 
night of the 17th November, H. W. 
Droit, Esq. of apoplexy, deeply lamented. 

On the 23d Nov. Mrs. Eliza Ade- 
laide Peach, Head Mistress of the Mili- 
tary Upper Orphan School, aged 40 years. 

On the 20th November, Eudora Ma- 
tin Antoinette, the daughter of E. 
Cpulon, Esq. aged 1 year and 5 months. 

At Calcutta, on the 18th November, 
*Mr. Charles Egan, aged 32 jeara and 6 
months. 

► At Calcutta, on the 29th September, 
Mrs. Charlotte Leslie, aged 38 years. 

AtSnlhea, on the 19th Nov-e cater, Mr. 
J. G. Jansen, formerly of Tranquebar, 
Aged 75 years. 

At Darurab, on the 5th Nov. Lieute- 
nant R. Sewell, Horse Artillery. 

At Aalmghur, on the — - November, 
Edmond Rury, Esq, of the civil service. 

On the 11th November, Lieutenant 
‘Hnthwaite, of the 27ih Regiment. 
i At Dacca, «a the 31st October, on 
bostpbis boat, <4 the Ghaut, Mr. M. 
BuH, aged 34'yeaiy 

♦ At . 

Died in camp Caarwab, south of 
the NerbntMHh,«Uq|he 3lstOctoberJas£, 
(Captain P. Rfflrhnent 

N. I. ooamUUPlf a i4tacbmant from 
i that ►Corpaftt pursuif of the freebooter 
Shaft 0«d|fth. * 

At Pulicat»jbo the 1st October, Jacob 
Wham Moodgr, %j. «qd * 

' At Nettore, on the Md^cmb«, y Cap* 
UtteS. Robinson, of the 41st Regra&tit 
N. I. * . 



|tam» on the 24th October, 
sf fimmdtwe <x>nfiheilfiSht7 Mrs. Mow-« 
at, wife of the Revd. J. Mowat, Wesley- 
an Missionary of that place. ' • 

M Madras, on ttu* 30th October, M«t. 
Jane Gore. 

At Bombay, on the 2d November, 
Lieuteittbtt CftfOnel Joseph KnoWies, C. 
B. of the MadraS 'establishment, aged 
50 yfears. * 

Chhndofe, on the 10th Oct. Ensigrf 
Thomas Carden Noad, of the 23d Regi- 
ment N» 1. 

At Bombay, on the 22d October, Mr. 
F. Malony, late of the Hon’ble Compa- 
ny's miliUuty service. # * 

At Calcutta, on the 26th Nov. Mr. 
Mathew Mictinll, late of Mashsut Fac- 
tory, Indigo Planter, aged 30 years. 

At Burdwan, on the 19th Nov. Charles 
SteWart, Eaq. aged 73 years. 

On the 27th Nov. Mr. George Brown, 
Sub-Assistant Surgeon of Fort Marlbro', 
aged 34 years, 10 months, and 7 days, 
leaving 3 children and a large circle of 
relations and friends to bemoan his 
untimely loss. 

On the 4th December, Gilson Rowe, 
Esq. late Of Puraeah, aged 35 years. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th November, 
Mr. Charles WitUams, House Builder, 
aged 45 years. c 

At Calcutta, on the 25th November, 
Mr. Patrick Boyle, aged 38 years and 9 
months. 

At Serampore, on the 19th Dec. 
Edward, the fifth son, and youngest child 
of Captain D. Thomas, aged 6 months 
and 19 days. 


ADMINISTRATIONS TO ESTATES. 

Ensign W W. Blyth, late of the 44th 
Regt. N. I. — J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

William Qrigg, late Steward Cal, Hos. 
— J. W. Hoggi Eyq. 

John GoUege, late of Calcutta — J. W. 
Hogg, Esq. 

Captain Vyse, late of the 57th Rant. 
N. f.— J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

John Canning, late « Major 4a H* C. 
Sri *— N, Alexander, Esq.. 1 
Joseph Lfewfe, late of Calcutta, last 
of Pembroke, South Wales.— J. H, Lewis 
rfdmrttit, '• ' >■' " 

John 'WaktfieM, lath Of Cakrotta-r 

Mary Wakefield. 

Joseph Sbqpsm* hte of Calcutta, 
UUdeftaker and Stone Mason, — Sarah 
Simpson. 

EMR^laOO 'of MctttCft, Mari- 
ner,— Catherine t,_ ‘ 
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Merchant H. C. (?. $.*— Charles C. 


irks, Esq. 


as. attorney? 

Batb. 


f ,k>»£: .jf 


* j>iv ft. Mayjrmere, late,o£ the|L C. S. 
— v. W. Hogg, Esq. 

, CapJU , ?. JP. Nind, late of the 3rd 
Lignfr £«Wiiiry---J. W, Hogg, Esq* 

: <5. jyft, Kennedy, lateofthe H. C. 

S.— J. W. Hogg, Esq. ' % f 

* . €a#t.*Phiiiri)’aeiUy, lafce o/H.*M. 
I4tlr foot— -J. W. Hogg, Esq. • a 

Lieut. J. H. Crawrard, late of H. M. 
14th Foot— J; Vi, Hogg, Esq, t 
Lieut* H, Ingle, late ,15th N. I.— 
3. W. Hogg* *Esq. • 

Mr. John Allen— Mrs. Winifred Mary 
Brown* next of kin to deceased— Agents 
Messrs. Palmer and Co. 

Joseph Barretto, late of Calcutta, Esq. 
--Messrs. L. J. Baretto, Edward Bright- 
man, Alexander Colvin, and Francis 
Vrignon. 

William Smith, Esq. late Registrar of 
Ramglwr— N. Alexander, Esq. 

The Rev. F. C. G. Schroeter, late of 
Tetalaya — the Rev. D. Schmid. 

Captain Cl utter buck, late H. M. 59th 
Regt. —Sarah Clutterbuck, widow of the 
said deceased. 

Anne Gibson, late of Lucknow, widow 
of the late Dr. Gibson N. B. — E. Baillie, 
Calcutta. 

Lieut. Jaraes Alston, late H. G. S.— 
J. W. Hogg, Esq. 

David Barraud, late of Calcutta— 
J. W. Hogg, Esq. " 

Walter Butlar, late of Calcutta— 
Mary Jane Butlar. 

Mujor Charles Martin, late Honoura- 
ble Company’s military service — James 
Cullen, ESq. > -- - < -a. 

Captain Thomas, Kir km an, late H. M. 
14th Regiment— J. W, Hogg, E»q. 

Lieut Charles Henry Pearpaey late 
27th tf. I.— J. Esq.* 

William Heory Hp»eL Eaq»Jite,a r Se- 
nior Merchant in tbe Honourable Con»- 
paay’s Bengal civil service —Cudbert 
Thornhill Sealey, Esq. Senior Merchant, 
aamescrviee. . / 

Joan Be Abrea, jE»q. late of Calc 1 
geijtleman— John, Lf 'Vi», De Abr#,? 

of CaR v u\ta. .. -r" ...... ‘ * * 

Mrs. Margaret Keys, 

,’4a «httuE»stjlhd^, Widpw. Qfthe Ea- 
ger Keys. Esq. a Doctor of Phyaick,«ad 
« Superintend** S uimp 
. EsthUlfathimiBij #^|bc ujptMf£o«#i^ 
of Merchants of England tra4 


Mr. Mathew Mlfra&dar, fifte of Cal- 
cutta, inliabitant— Francis Mir- 
raoda, of Ealcufta, . ‘ ' 

’Benjamin Port, E&q.fftW>f th^ toWn 
of Calcutta — WOliam Smith* BoVd,. Ettju 
of Calcutta, merchant Am! agent.''’ ’ - 
Rrawnkissen Sing, late of Jorrasatmko, 
in the tow'd 6? Calcutta/ Banian— Raj - 
kissep Sing, Calcutta. ‘ • V 1 * 

' Jacob Mangbatoy late Cwptain' inf the 
Hon. Company's .Service — fftigh FoJtbgl, 
Esq. C^tta! , . 

Gfr's-ge Crump, late' of "die ^ubu^As 
oij&L leutta — Elieabefli Crump, Wido#7 
,p* Francis Moore MilWr/late Lieut*. Col. 
•' 87 tb Regt. — Thomasroracken, Esq. Cll- 
cutta. * '■ ' ■ 

Robert Bonrke Gregory, late a Gene- 
ral, H- C. S.— George Mackillop, Esq. 
Calcutta. . 

Shearman Bird, raw Senior Merchant 
H. C. service— John ^Master, Esq. AIR- 
pore, anti Mr. Thontyt DuBisSon, Chi- 
cut ta. 

Mr. R. R. Beeby, late of A'lipore— 
James Weir Hogg, Esq. " * 

James Dowling, Esq. late of the Town 
of Calc utta M Mcrchbnt— Francis Vrlgdbn 
and Edward Brightnian, Esquires, Cal- 
cutta, Merchants and Agents. 

Blisset William Gould, Esq. late bt 
Brentford Rolls, in the county-of Mid- 
dlesex, in England, and formerly of 
Calcutta, Merchant— Montague Pfenly 
Turnbull, Esq. of the town of Cal- 
cutta, a Senior Merchant In the Civil 
Service of tbe United Company. 

Charles Daw, Esq. laic A Burgeon in 
the Service of thfe United' Company of 
Merchants of England tradings to the 
East "Indies, Bombay Estabiisbment— 
William Alalllc, Esq. of Calcutta, firm 
of Messrs* Colvin and Company, at the 
attorney and for tbe use of Mrs. Snamiah 
Daw, of Hcime Hill, Dahvleh, in the 
County of Surrey. ' 'tf? 

.. Major ^illiam McQiiliae, Ihte ifi the 
HoMit>rtfMe Company’s Bengal Estt- 
Utta, blishinent— Alexander » COlviO^ESq. ! %f 

’Esq. ^Cafcbtta, ftrm 'Of Metaht^ <?olvlft -and 
. ' . '-(S' - 'f & 


• r f * m ■ ' f /*V^ 

h RrehnjOadf Esq. late of Allah- 
d^tego ^titcr^-Mi'; Helen 
nirotid^ of iJhian^ore. ^ * v 
*- Mrs. Secur Jean Gertag^;^*Bl^- 
ddfbagdrcf; tn %h0 'hrovinhe'l# Bengal 
Bhraatd Bttrcmi^ df fflms attie 

‘ . i !*■" : '' k 
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arrivals. * 

1%B. MtLLiSH, from London.-— Mr*. 
Donkin ; Mia* O'fiaUerpn; Lieut. Col. 
Duhkin, C. B.tH* M.'a 44th Rwkaoiti 
Mr. Awdry ; Mr. Pico* ; Mr. Wyley } 
Mr. Murray v Mr. Price j Mr. Cole : Mr. 
Tierney, end Mr. Wilson. * 

Po» ErnaaD.— aL Brown, Superin- 
tending S. ; Capt. Haslem, 20th Rest N. 
L ; Captain Barrett and Lieot. Leith, R. 
M /* 13th Regt. 

Pen ROBAATB, from Rangoon.— Mrs. 
CUffe ; Lieut. Young, 13th Regiment ; 
Mr. Maw, Midshipman ; Mr. 

Moscrap, Merchant; Mr. BattmQg, and 
Mr. Port. I 

Pen Hasiimy, worn Rangoon.— J/V 
Nicholl, Esq. /went for the Bengal 
Division of Transpbrta ; Mr. C. E. Blls- 
set, R. WL late Of H. M. slop Larne ; 
Mr. Thomas Baliogall, country ser- 
vice. r 

Fit David Scttt, from London.— 
Mrs. Husband ; Kaptaln Husband, H. 
M. 87th Regt. Wengal ; Mnfeter Wm. 
Husband and Miss Husband, Infants ; ' 
Captain Guise, H. C. Infantry, Bengal ; 
aitd Mr. Chia. Cooke, Cadet. 

Per Eliza, from Bombay.— Major P. 
W. Ramsay, commanding s detach- 
meat of H. M. 47th Regt. ; Captain P. 
Heatly; Captain H. Parsons; Captain 
J. Pickard, his Majesty’s 47th Regiment; 
Lieutenant E. Codd, and Mr. M. Griffith, 
Assistant Surgeon. 

Per H. C. Ship London, from Bom- 
bay.— Mr. Binny, civil service ; Capt. 
Campbell, attached to the Persian Mis- 
aton; Mr. Roxburgh, 39tl> Bengal Na- 
tive Infantry ; Mr. Pair, late Editor of 
the Bombay Gazette; Lieutenant Cle- 
ments j Lieutenant Wells; Mr. Boye, 
Midsldpman ; Mr. Richardson, ditto, and 
Mr. Preen, ditto, H. C. Marine. 

Per Resource, from London.— Mrs. 
Smith; Mr. jobs Smith, and Robert 
Rankin* Assistant Surgeons; Mr. W. 
£« Carter, Cadet; Mr. John Aubrey, 
and W. Llewellyn. 

From tko Gw#.— Mr*. G* McLeod 
and Captain C. McLeod, Bengal Army. 


Prytr; Ifrtmm Wright, 10th Ma- 
•d rw,N«th» Infantry \ Doctor Mncfar- 
land, Mwfaip EstaU isbtneot ; Mr. Row- 
-l|ad; MstGrimsdick, Parser; Mr. ftid- 
Mr.^ Cop, Marhtm y, > and ft S Eu- 
ropean wounded and sick, H. Ml 13th 
tftd Sfib Regiments. 


PeuRanoee* from MadMt.*— M&£ S., 

Graves, country service. * ^ ‘ 

Per H. a& Marchioness or El*, 
Capt. Maggies, from * Ragland 39th 
May.— Mrs. Pennison; Colonel Cofita* 
H M. service ; H. Walters aodtjf. 
Mangles, Esq* C. S. ; the R»V,»Ma 
P wby t Csptatoi McLaine, McDonald* 
end . Deane ; Lieut*. McKenzie ana 


Proby ; Captain* McLaine, McDonaU* 
and * Deane ; Lieut*. McKenzie ana 
Bptt, H. M. service ; Ltent. fbsgatld. 
Bengal ^Establishment ; Messrs. Birch 
and Taylor, Assistant Surgeons ; Messrs. 
Mellifh and Jack, Cadeta ; P. Mefidig, 
Esc. 

From Ibdrai..— 1 Iiept* Colonel $ R 
Captains ; 8 Subalterns, and 448 Rank 
and File, H. M. 1st Regiment Royals. 

Per Golconda, from Bngtimd 
Mrs. Bracken ; Mrs. Neisb ; Miss Ma- 
ry Chinnery, disembarked at Plymouth 
8th May 1824 ; Miss Anna Greenlaw; 
Miss Mary Ann Read; Miss Fanny 
Abbott ; Miss Ann Isabella Mackenzie ; 
Miss Margaret Low ; Miss Catherine 
Evelina Holland; Miss Mary Bright- 
man ; Miss Jean irightman ; Mis* Mary 
Croplev; Miss Isabella Cropley; Mbs 
Sarah Roxburgh, died at Madras, 18th 
September 1824; Thomas Bracken, Esq. 
firm of Alexander and Co.; Captain John 
Mee; Robert Torrens, Writer; Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, ditto ; Mr. Thomns Ed- 
ward Sage, Cadet ; Mr. George Turner, 
ditto ; Mr. John Law, ditto ; Mr. Henry 
Harington, ditto ; Mr. Alexander Lear- 
mouth, ditto ; Mr. Jas. Grisscli, ditto ; 
Mr. Henry Guyon, ditto ; Mr. Richard 
Read, Free Merchant; Mr. Charles Fre- 
derick ; Mr. Charles Toussaint ; Mr. 
Robert Fothenngham, left at Madeira 
siek ; and Mr. James Courtenay, dis- 
embarked at Plymouth, 6th May 1824. 

From Madras. — 'Mrs. Sewell; Miss 
Eliza Sewell ; Miss Adelaide Sewell ; 
Major McLean, Secretary to the Mili- 
tary Board, and Aide-de-camp to his 
Excellency Sir Thomas Monroe; and 
Lieutenant Btscoe, Commissariat De- 
partment, Madras. 

Pur Lady RArrtB*,./Wt London .— 
Mrs. Col. Hampton, Barlow, Turner, and 
Enterioue ; Misses Hughes, Badley, Au- 
, dree, Ellen Mary AfinC, and Fanny Max- 
well; Mites and Vincent; Capt GrAosiow, 
Bengal Artillery ; Capt, Seymour, Native 
Infantry; Lieatenaut Hughes, Bengal 4 
Artillery; Mr. Beecher, Writer; Mr. 
Pabgrove, Assistant Snroeon t Mr. Ley- 
Imrti) free rafcrcbitat ; Mr. Abbott, Mr. 
Seafella, and Mr. Oliver, returning to 
Bengal, « 
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; PER 

Mary Edwards, Aoo.Suttothwrite, Jau* 
EarteaL and Hannah Matshmao ;M*jor 
General , George Dick ; Major General 
John Ward^ Capt. Charles Savage,; 
lieofci JoboToinlinson , Lieut • Henjy 
Kkvr, LfeuuD. Pkrk ;' Mj£,Wra.Ly ford, 
Jttr^H&oty Bint, Mr. done Blarwhard, 
Mr. Waited Thurabyy dfcd , Mr. Malcolm 
JNictkoJsot^ Cade& | Mr.JoUn MatshntyQd 
Mr, Jo Ira Albrecht, .aadMridobh Smith, 
free merchants. _.n * 

...JVom Btafcm .’?-Lie\tfc,,Ru«eelj| Karr. 

Per Ship George Home, from Lon ~ 
don t— Lieqjqpaat P» Baib* H. M> l3tU 
Regiment. - 

Per H. C, Ship Prince Regent, 
from London r—Mrs. Hopper, and Mrs. 
Phillips; Miss Louisa C. Haig, and 
MissMargaret Fattenson ; Lieut, Col. 
Martin White, and Ueut. Col. William 
Hopper ; Captain Peter Teulon, and 
Captain Edward Biddulph ; Lieutenant 
George T. Bishop, and Lieut. Geo. B. B. 
Hetzler ; Mr. Edward Phillips, Surgeon ; 
Mr. William Qgilvy, Writer ; Mr. John 
Phillips, and Mr. Radciyffe Haldane, 
Cadets ; Mr. Edward Hopper, Mr. Bid- 
dulph, and Mr. Edward Stone, Merchant; 
three servants, viz. Martha Catling,a Eu- 
ropean ; Antonia Edwards, and Joseph 
Francois, natiTCs of India. 

Per Clydesdale, from Liverpool: — 
Mr. H. Mackenzie, and Mr. Janies 
McKellar, Merchants. 

Per H. a Ship RoSE,/m» London: — 
Misses Isabella Buller, Louisa Buller, 
Anna Buller, and Margaret McKean ; 
Lieut. Col. Gartiar, Bengal Infantry ; 
Mr. E. C. Lynch, Ensign H. M. 14th 
Regt. ; Mr. Tbos. I r wing. Cadet ; Mf . 
T. Dickens, Barrister ; Mr. Chas. Camp- 
bell, Mr. W*T. Campbell, Mr. Erskjne, 
T. Erakine, Mr. John T. Hanuiton, and 
Mr. A- C. Hayes. .. 

- From Madras.— Mrs. McNaghten,Lee, 
and Hopkins; Capt. S. Hopkirw,H.M. 
Royal Regt. ; Captain Barlow Xeanison, 
Capt. T. J. Harvey, and Capt* Lee, H. 
C. Service ; 'Mr. R, Sandford, Surgeon ; 
Lieut. V* Fletcher* Lieut. Richard Black* 
Jin, Lieut Hugh b&vJLfatt. R. Beane*. 
Ann Lieut, James WUliaptspn ; Mr* Ed-, 
^ardMnller, andM/V Qgilvy, En- 
signs; and Mr. M<?Naghtea,CiyU Service. 

• Per Lord Amherst, from L<md? ?r,.*rt* 

Mrs. E. Sully ; MisjijMa^garet Elliot; 
Capt. Harris j B, % Sally* Awfatr 
ant Surgeon; Mr. % Procter, Cmhik 
diedat sea; and M** Qf Cooper* Cadet; 
Mr." W„ Kennaway, writer; Mr« s $t* 
renson, Assistant Surgeon, 


From Madrdt^XiFto* 'Stehelera, ai. 
child ; Mrs. Kate, and child ; MrarSwa^* / 
ford, and child ; MretMfcGregbr, and two • 
children ; Captain Sutherland, , Lieut. 
Carthew, Mr. M&llett. ' 

Per SHipEkM©UT?H r /rt»» Portsmouth: 

— Mrs. A. P. SkardOa, F. M. FtrieMr, 
Susan Dormer, and M. Seivewrigfht ; 
Misses S. Fulcher, E.* Fulcher, R. M. 
Fulcher, E. Stewart, E. Wilkie, EL Young, 

E. Richardson, F. Richardson, and M*» 
ria Skardon ; Capt C. R. Skardon, 20th 
Regt B. N. 1 1 Lieut R. Fulcher, 34th 
ditto; J-v'-sfC. Burrows, 23d ditto ; usd 
LieuV Miles DortnerA 10th ditto; Mt> 

F. Saiivewright, Assistant Surgeon His 
r majesty’s 59th Reginent ; and Mr. W. 
Thompson, ditto Beuinl establishment; 
Mr. F. Tyler, Mr. OfTyler, Mr. J. Rich* 
ardson, and Thos. McIntosh, Cadets 
Bengal establishment; Mr. J. Gracia, 
Mr. F. Manton, MAE. Manton, Mr. 

R. McKenzie, Mr. XVmcs Low, Mr. T. 
Darling, and Mr. Hudson, merchants; 
Mr.T. Df Wods worthjpnd Mr. G. EldeU, 
Mariners. 

From Madras. — Mr. M. Bsilly. 

Per La Bellk Alliance, from Pe- 
nang : — Mrs. Blunt, Mrs. Home; if r. 
Blunt, Bengal Civil Service; Captain 
Home, Bengal Native Infantry; Mr. 
Scott, Mr. Benny, Mr. Huttman and 
Mr. Smith, Merchants. 

Per Echo, from Boston .-—Mr. Henry 
Erring, Merchant. ^ 

Per H. C. C. Ship ClaudiNe; from 
London:— Miss Caroline Palmer, Miss 
EHza Isabella Seldams; B. J. Haring ton 
Esq. sad Mathew Law, Esq. Civil Ser- 
vice ; Mr. James Vansittart Law; Mf. 
Thos. Mackintosh ; Mr. Jeffrey Green", 
Mr, R. H. de Montmorency, and Mr. f. 

B. Lardner, Cadets ; Mr. W. H. F. ffuO 
chisson, Portrait and historical Paiuteri; 
and Mr, C. H, SAlter, Free Merchant. 

Pb& Penang Merchant, from Ham- 
goon .’—Mr. G. Canel, Mecrihant ; Mr. 
Charles Dromgoole, late Commander of 
No. 4 Gua-Boat, and Mr* J. Bout*, 
Apothecary. * . 

PER FRAKCRaCHARLOTTH, from M**~ 
% ico.— Mr. Mendiata had Mr* Roach, 
Mmhaptsu * > " 

fliHt Indiana, from Sngapors HMH, 
Ssrith, and infant child; Captain H. 
Aiuez, Madras* EstabHinmenti^ " MA 
HeWetts; and Mr, John Ffpnz. f t *vl 
From Penangi-^Mn. »f array; Major 
T^Murray ,40th Bengal R L mmJ&ptstm 
Hcnry B timer, 25th ditto ditto. 

Per H. C. T. Smr Ttuma, from JtM = 
goo ** ; — Captain Alexander Grey* 29th 



Quarterly Register. 
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* Native Infantry $ lieutenant 

dgffrffiewart. Adjutant, LJeut. W. B. 
Hratotib, Quartet Master, and Lieht. If. 
W # Iterker, 2mf Ett. R.; Lieut. J. Ste- 
*v|»Dn, 12 th M. N. I.; O, C? Johnson, 
^a&Mant Surgeon 1st Eu. Rt. , 
'rfTSR Cornwall, from* London .—Mrs. 
miller, and Bluett; Misae# Debrett, H. 
r tRechynden and E. Blechynden; (jfip- 
tithus Debrett, Norton, and Coventry ; 
Messrs. Bluett, Hutton, Fitza-erald, 
Cook, and Jenkins, Cadets; Mr. Kerr. 

Prom Madras Mrs. Campbell : Miss 
£af well ; MajoirQiiiShbelt : fl taftflfa rttell 
and Mr. Sauftderei J \ '^■L“ r 

Pfifc CARN 

don: — Mrs. CromBlr Mrs. TorrtwicRj* 
Misses Haridson/apwris, and Bishop ; 
Captain Croxtort aou 'Capt. Hammond; 
Rev. Mr. Torrian&T; Mr. Stainfbrth, Mr. 
T. Allan, Mi*. Trim. Mr. Birch, Mr. 
Kennedy, Mr. Msjgjwohu, Mr. Corbin, 
and Mr. TnppetvJtp 1 ^ 

Per BcNGALbwmoHANT, from Ran- 
goon. — Lieut. Cat. Kelly ; Captain Oil* 
lespie, and Capt. Campbell ; Mr. Dean, 
Surgeon ; Mr. Watson, Conductor, and 
Mr. R. Noyse, Free Mariner. 

Per Donna CarmElita,/»ow Valpa- 
raiso.— NLr. A. Ogilvie, Free Mariner, 
and Mr. P. Igairna. 

Per H. C.‘s S. General Hewett, 
from England : — Ml’S. Mary Ann Bry- 
ant j Mrs. Margaret Fraser ; Mrs. Mary 
McLaughlin; Miss Isabella Robertson ; 
Miss Clementina Robertson ; Miss Emily 
Frances Blfch; Mbs Jane Blair; Miss 
Catherine Martin; Miss Margaret Jo ues ; 
Miss Mary Anne Bryant, infant ; Mala- 
chi McLaughlin and Mary MrLaughlinr, 
children ; Major Jeremiah Bryant, H. 
0. S.; Captain G. Brooke, Bengal Artil- 
lery ; Lieut. Alfred _ Garstin, Bengal 
Infantry; Mr. Francis H- Robinson, 
Writer; Messrs. William Joseph Mar- 
fth, Archibald Fraser* William Fraser, 


Thomas Bartlett and Geo. Frush firds, 
volunteers for the Pilot Service; Mr. 
*£eb. Fc^steP.. ’ v * 

Per ■ 

s-Lfe«CftmAits v fJW™, ^'Cwke. 
C. Wahub, and F. B, White, SthKfe- 
gimetil Madras #Native infantry ; T. 
W. Todd, <-4tJi ditto ditto ; H. J. Bi* 
shop, H. M.’s Royal Rest. In Charge of 
'details; 34 Non-com missioned 'offioer* 
and Rank and File ditto; 20th ditto ditfb, 
and ditto M.’s ftith Regiment; Mr. 
G. Simms, Assistant Surgeon, Dt E. 


Madras ; Lieut M. G. White, 60th Re- 
giment Bengal N. I. ; Mr. Henry Bush, 
and Reverend Johannes Avnck. < 
Per JElIza Par, from Rangoon.' — 
Major Marriot, H. C. 9th Regt. N. I- ; 
Captain Debenham.and Captain Squires, 
H. M. I3fh Regt. * 

Per Aorta*, from Sydney. — *M vd. 
Garden, and Miss Julia Gordo A. 

be* City or Eomtfftott, jHm Ran- 
goon Captain White, Political De- 
partment, and Captain Havelock, D. A. 
Adjutjwt Gen ; Messrs? Lautier and 
Lauruleta. 

Per GlenklO, from Chittagong:- -Bri- 
gadier General Mankeller, C. B.; Cup- 
tarn Hobert; Captain Pool ton s Lieu- 
tenant Partin; Ensign McKfeafeie, 5th 
Madras Regiment; Ensign Boyce, H. 
M.’s 44th Regiment, and Assistant Sur- 
geon Graham, Company's Service. 

Per Marianna, from Singapore 
Captain Harris and Captain Liudale. 

PER SOSAN, from Rangoon : — Briga- 
dier General McCreagh ; Major R. L. 
Evans, 22d N 1. ; Major William Bur- 
ton, M. Artillery; and Major Hmry De 
Graves, 8th N. I ; Mr. Francis Pniham, 
Assistant Surgeon, M. N. I. ; Mr. 
George Birmingham, Surgeon H. C. 
Transport Ship Windsor Castle, and 25 
followers 

Per Hibernia, from Rangoon. — Colo- 
nel Me Bean, and Captain Clarke, H. M. 
54th Regiment; Lieutenant Blackslanet, 
Madras 44th Native Infarttrf; and Lieut. 
Franklin, ditto European Regiment. 

PeR Pyramvs, from London Mrs. 
Brodic ; Mrs. Edmonds ; Mrs. Rennet, 
and Mrs. Wutkinson and three Children; 
Miss De La Motte ; Rev. Mr. Ed- 
monds, Missionary ; Laptain Gamage ; 
Mr. Erskine, Cadet ; Mr. WntkftiaOn ; 
Mr. Harper, and Mr. Stunner, Merchant. 

Prom Madras : — Captain McLean, H. 
M.’s 13 th Dragoons; Mr. King, and 
Mrs. and Mi. Thomas Large. 

Per Helkn, from Rangoon.— Briga- 
dier General Fraser; Brigade Major 
James Kitson ; Captain J. W. MOn brief. 
Pioneers ; Lieutenant EL ArmstrwOg, 34th 
Light Infantry, Lieutenant Geferge Al- 
» cock, ArtHldfyr and Lieutenant Martin 
Wall, Hhh Native lufAUtr?; Mr. M. 
Burnet, Serjeant, dtuFMr.'Winch, Me*” 
chant, * 

Per Bombay Merchant, from Ben- 
cooler*.—* Dr. Tytlcr and family, Mr. 
Srowaand family. 

Per Mary Ann Sophia, from the 
West Coast of Sumatra Mrs.‘D. Abo, 
Miss D. Abo, hipsters C. D. Abo, G.<D. 


I 



Miscellaneous. 





Abo. and A. D. Abo; Mr. C.F. Boadvat, 
Merchant. 

Per Carbon, from Chittagong?. — Bri- 
gadier Shapland and 3 Children; Mr. 
Ce&rorcs, Pilot $ taro Mug Sirdars, pri- 
soners ; J. Huntley and C. Gulaghhottec, 
Artillery men F. S. 

Per Sultan, from Singapore : — Lieut. 
D. Bar afield, Bengal Native Infantry. 

Per Eliea, from Rangoon:— f Capt. 
Milne, Madras Pioneers ; Capt. Hunffrr, 
Deputy Agent Madras Division Trans- 
ports ; Lieut. Lawrenson, Bengal Artil- 
lery ; Revd. Mr. Hough ; Mrs. plough, 
and Master Hough. 

Per Ba(V£«Anna, from JVest Coast of 
Sumatra c— Capt. Carmichael, Counti'y 
Service, and Miss McCucben. * < 

Per *Samdanny, from Port Louis:-—. * 
Mr. W. Mitchelson, Assist. Surgeon, 
and W. Lambie, mariner. 

From Madras : — Captain Homer, of 
the Brig Kent, and Mr. G. Taylor, 
mariner. 

Per Neabciius, from Singapore : — 
Mr. J. Purves, merchant. 

From Penang .—Captain W. H. Hew- 
ett and Captain J. V. D. Macqueth, 40th 
Regiment ; Lieut. T. Princep and Mr. J. 
L. Saunders. 

Per Asseergurh, from Chittagong: 
—Commodore £iayes. 



thecary May cock, of the Rocket 
Lieut. Dickson, Engineers ; ahd 
troops. X > £ s. 

Per Ship Perseverance, Capt, 2> v l ST’ 
Brown, for Liverpool , 9th Dect 
Capt. James Harrison, 1st Eure <wr , 7 , J . 
Regiment ; Wtn. Duff, Assistant Surge?* 
onJ*Native Cavalry ; Wua. Price, 

Free Merchant, and Master James Je 
stw. 

Per Ship Lord Amherst, Capt. & 
LneaStforihe Mauritius, 9th Dec. — Capt. 
Blades, and Richard M. Bird, Esq* H. 
C.^Civil Sepvice, and two children. , 

RLOTTE, Capt. 
jrnAbbk, Mauritius, 1 Ith 

V, D'uques%y .«*Rsq. Merchant; 

Alcock, Marla § ArtilJ 



DEPARTURES. 

Per the Louisa Packet, Capt. T. B. 
Wool la, for the Cape of Good Hope : — 
Mr 8. Woolia, Mrs. Roberts, Mrs. Fisher, 
Miss Fisher; JohnDigby, Esq. Collector 
of Burdwan, Capt. Edward Browne, 59th 
Regt. N. I. ; Capt. Henry Sinnock, 3rd 
Regt. N. I. and Master John Fisher. 

Per Ship Melush, Captain G. W. 
Cole, for LotuLn : — F. Macnaughten, 
Esq. S. Arnot, Esq. Major J. Gale; Lieu- 
tenant Bracken, Lieutenant Gardner, H. 
M. 13th Regiment ; lieutenant Fraser, 
H. M. 47th Regiment ; Lieutenant Bis- 
coe, Madras Native Infantry ; Miss Gale; 
Master James Read, Joseph Johnson, 
Invalid Artillery ; Mrs. Johnson and two 
chikhreti, W. Barnes, Invalid H. M. 13th 
Regiment, and one Native Servant, 

Per Ship David Scott, Capt, Thorn* 
kill, for Rangoon, December — CapL, 
Grahsta ; Lieuts. Campbell, Paton and 
Allen ; Assist. Surgeon Rankin ; Apo- 


i Artillery,. 

r Ship LowMfi Family, Capt. Wm , 
Lewie , for RanmM%j~ 10 th Dec.— Iiept. 
Colonel R, G. El ring ton *, Capt. Henry 
Parsons, Capt. Jamas Pickard, Captain 
Patrick Forbes ; J&fiiyDaiues Hutchin- 
son, Lieut. H. Wi!w\ might, Lieut. John 
Gordon ; Eorigav|*J ^Geddes, Ensign 
J. R. Scfttt ; PaylhSutt Robert Milton ; 
Adjutant McArthy ; Quarter Master 
Henry. Bail es ; Surgeon Archibald Mil- 
ler, and Non-commissioned Officers and 
Privates — all of His Majesty’s 47th Regt. 

Per ShipTyne, Capt. Warrington, for 
Madras and London, — For Madras, r-<*- 
Major Evans ; Capts. Poullton, Camp- 
bell, and Herbert, of the Madras army; 
Mr. Burton and Mr. Dumer. — For Lon* 
don *. Mrs. Betts, Mrs. Bridges, Alfred 
Betts, Esq.Children, Master Edward Rett, 
Misses Elizabeth Ann Bridges, Marga- 
ret Bridges, and Mary Ann Bridges $ 
Servants, Johanna Williams, Johorup, 
and Golam Mahomet. 

Per Ship Bencoolen, to England:— 
Lieutenant Hughes, 6$d Raiment N. 
I.; Mrs. Hughes ; Mr. Robert Swan- 
stone ; Miss Cath. D* Aguilar j Miss Ann 
D’ Aguilar ; Lieutenant Francis Beaty, 
1st European Regiment ; lieutenant Me- 
rideth, his Majesty’s 13th Reg. ; Lieu- 
tenant Q. R. Read, his Majesty’s 4 is* 
Regiment ; - Ensign J* T. Boyce, bis Ma- 
jesty’s. 44th Regiment; Mr. N. Youngs, 
and Mrs. Youngs. . 

% Children ; — Joseph Sharp*, Francis 
Bend, Jqhn Cearus, and F.J.W, Smith. 

SeHanfa — Elfca Carey* and JohnTe- 
rare. , 




\Supphmetd to the Miscellaneous Asiatic Intelligence^ 




Mutiny at Barrackpore. — As con- Two of the Roily Gtfirtl 
si deruble public anxiety will jiaturallv -*tunately killed by a shot from 01 : 0 ^ 
have been felt! regarding the Events our guns, but no other casualty occur * 


which have recently occurred at Bar* 
rackpore, we are authorized to state 
the follo,wiag particulars. Symptoms of 
insubordination had manifested them- 
selves &>,v some days i» the 47th Regi- 
ment Native Infantry at that station, 
under orders to proceed to Chittagong^ 
On* Monday morning, a large prnpow 
tion of the corps refused to obey t Ve»r 
officers, and conducted themselves in 
the most outrageous manner. Not- 
withstanding sufficient time was allow- 
ed them for reflection, and every etfort 
made to induce them to return to their 
duty, they continued on Tuesday morn- 
ing in a state of open mutiny, which it 
became indispensably necessary to put 
down by the employment of force. In 
consequence, at an early hour, the bat- 
talion of his Majesty’s Royal Regiment, 
and some grtillery from Dum Du in, 
took up a position in the rear of their 
quarters, while his Majesty’s 47th Re- 
giment, the Body Guard, and the 62d 
Regiment of Native Infantry, formed 
in line on their left. Colonel Nicol, 
Colonel Stevenson, and Captain Macan, 
were then sent by liis Excellency the 
Commander in Chief to order the mu- 
tineers to ground their arms. This they 
refused to do. Two signal guns were 
immediately Ared, as previously con- 
certed, and the Artillery opened upon 
their rear. They then fled in various 
directions, and were pursued by the 
King's Regiments and the Body Guard. 
A considerable number were killed, and 
many prisoners taken, for the trial of 
whom a Court Martial was immediately 
convened. The 26th and 62d Regiments 
of Native Infantry, which were also un- 
der marching orders, behaved through- 
out the morninj^fith the most perfect 
Steadiness ; and by the accounts re- 
ceived yesterday, it appears that tran- 
quillity has been completely re-establish- 
ed, and that the severe example which 
it lies been necessary to make has pro- 
duced its proper effect. 


red among the troops employed on the 
occasion. — Gov . Gazette, Nov. 4. 

Thejg wvcrnmept Gazette of yester- 
dagPWmtains Bemud articles of very 
^KSsiderable intesst. The most promi- 
nent is an authorized statement of the 
melancholy events which have lately 
taken place at Xurrackporc. Comments 
on such a transition will not be expect- 
ed from us ; tln» excite in all minds hut 
one feeling of r. w et. that any part of an 
army, so gallarimnd faithful as the na- 
tive army of thtMHonourable Company 
has iflways been, Should have been so far 
led astray from then* duty, as to render so 
severe an example absolutely necessary. 

The Government Gazette having pub- 
lished an account of the mutiny at Bar- 
rackpore, but by 110 means cither a full 
or a correct one, we deem ourselves 
authorized to lay betore our readers the 
whole particulars, which from having 
been upon the spot, we can assure the 
public, are authentic. We shall give 
what we know in as brief and summary 
a manner as possible, but what we do 
say, our readers may rely upon as being 
quite correct. The 26th, 47th, and 6‘2d 
Regiments had been, as wc formerly told 
our readers, under marching orders for 
some time past ; and on the 1st instant* 
the second named corps was to have 
proceeded upon its route. For several 
days before tljpt, there had been symp- 
toms of discontent displayed by the 
Sepoys of it, but not of a nature 
that was thought likely to end in 
a serious manner; and we shall ac- 
cordingly do no more than barely notice 
the circumstance, for the sakt of regu- 
Sunday (that is, the day be- 
fon^Hn^ 47 tA was to have marched,) a 
parade was directed, in marching order , 
as is usual on*all such occasions, anti of 
which the intention ns^tl^t the command- 
ing officer may inspect the knapsacks, 
accoutrements, &c. to see that all is in 



Quftrtetly Hegister . 
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• ^rhich tie forthwith proceeded to 
« 7t grenadier Company, and or- 
; iheta to go immediately and put 
jp, expressing sit the same time his 
AM s at their L cctnduet. He went 
' **V&e companies, and the 'event 



with the men upon the madness of their 
conduct, and reminded them of their 
former good name. He had the great* 
est hopes Of persuading them to aban- 
don their project, until a Sepoy rushed 
from beside the colours, and 'told him 


two hours a good nunt- to begone, or his life should be taken. 

• . .1 _* 1 i l . * n 4 _1 t 1 * l . . * 


jad got their knapsacks 
minute, w e go on to 
>nd then threw them 
re, and harangued them for a 
Ibte time, pointing opt the cri- 
linnlity of their conduct, its ingratitude 
'towards Government, and the absolute 
ruin which aperseversnce iif'S^ would 
' speedily bring upon thMsaselves.'xr^- 


withstapcRng what ho wtoed, however? 


Captain Ashe declared Ms resolution not® 
to leave the colours, whereupon the Se- 
poy* struck him twice, and sought for a 
bayonet wherewith to assail him; Upon 
this some of* the other men held the 
raffiati, and said they would not suffer 
him to totfch, tlieir officer, 7 ? bom they 
entreated to go away, saying they went 
mad, and knew p not what they were 
about. Between pushing an<f jostling. 


considerable number def lated they wendd ' -.,^bey drove him and Ensign Boyd away. 


a parade wae 
morning, Co- 
in g that when 
e, -the orders 
>«de of course 
?ral Dalzell, 


not march,* and event a ^'iy 
ordered for the foltowiir 
lone). Cartwright stttl 
tlie time -for moving c 
would be Obeyed. H 
the proper reports to 
who intimated his intention of going in 
person to the parade t Jr a next momibg at 
daybreak. Well, when that hour arriv- 
ed, they found only between three hun- 
dred and four hundred men (including 
commissioned and non-commissioned 
: native officers) on parade; the rest 
remained behind the bells of arms, 
with their accoutrements on, and their 
muskets loaded. On seeing this, the 
General rode up to them, whereupon 
they immediately charged and drove 
him back to the parade, and followed 
the act by rushing upon those who 
had already paraded, and driving them 
b 40 k into, the lines, all but the na- 
tive commissioned and non-eommis- 
ffioned officers, who joined Colonel Cart- 
wright, and were sent to his house as a der, and that they therefore would not; 


immediately proceeded With tha 
colours, and joined the 47th. Much 
about die same time, a small number 
(about twenty) of the 26th rose, 
seized upon one colour, and likewise 
joined the original mutineers, notwith- 
standing all the endeavours of Lieut. 
Colonel D'Aguilar to prevent them. By 
that time, the Royals, the King’s 47 tb, 
and die Artillery had arrived, as well 
as the Commander in Chief, and day- 
light alone was waited for, to put into 
execution those prompt and vigorous 
measures upon which bis Excellency 
had already determined. Accordingly 
on Tuesday morning the whole of th© 
troops were drawn up in position, and 
the mutineers were likewise in a line of 
their own,, apparently as resolute as ever. 
General Dalzell was then sent to desire 
them to lay down their arms, and to 
point out what would he the immediate 
consequences of their refusal. They re- 
plied, that they had sworn not to surren- 


place of safety. Bo far with the 47th 
for thatday. After gun-fire in the even- 
ing (of Monday,) a body of the 62d Re- 
giment suddenly rose, in number about 
one hundred and fifty, rushed to the 
quarter guard, seized the colours, and 
carried them to a distance of a hundred 
yards to the front. Captain Ashe and 
Ensign Boyd, being tbs nearest to the 
spot, hastened to this place (the com- 
manding officer 'Major Scope, 
rest of the officers, exevtihg dkffinKroes 
to preserve order in theJotUer parts of 
the l corpa,) aBd the Jiormer expostulated 
good order for general service. Gh going 
to toe parade,' it wasofficially reported.to 
Lieutenant Colonel Cartwright, k tliat a 
great number of his men had positively. 


which being reported to his Excellency, 
two signal guns were fired (the Gallopers 
of the Body Guard,) and agreeably to 
previous orders, the Artillery under 
Captain Webb opened on them from the 
rear. We believe they returned this 
fire, in an irregular way, anil then im- 
mediately fled, receiving a volley from 
the Royals, who afterwards pursued, 
and confined sniping all the morningw 
'f^e mutineers thrown their accoutre- 
ments: as quickly as possible, And endea- 
voured to conceal themselves in every 
direction. The number of Hilled it is 
therefore impossible to. ascertain, but it 
probably did not exceed a hundred, In- 
cluding those who weTe drowned in at- 
tempting to cross the river. Two of the 


refeiMl to pu^ on their knapsacks, on Body Guard Were unfortunately killed 


Mfiscetfanwtus 


ll24.] 

by a shot from the Artillery, supposed from the government 
to have glanced off a tree, or some other Nov. 7. 

substance, which changed its direction. 

At ten o’clock a€ourt,Marti al was conven- MILITARY, 

ed, before which forty men of the 47th — y 

sivere* arraigned, found guilty, and ad- fort william, 4th November, 
judged to suffer death; inconsequence No. $35 of 1824. — It is with^mpgs. 

which sin of the worst of them were rqgret tliat the Right Honour^|^iw 
hanged on Thursday morning, and the Governor General in Council feeljpUu^ 
remainder sent in irons to Fort William, self called on to announc^fto lu 1 * thrMlfc 
Since then, about seventy more from the * ^rmy, the consequences of a 
different Regiments have Ijeen Taken graceful mutiny in the 47th Regimen£ 

and tried, of whom five more were exe- of Native Infantry at Bavrackpore, oo the 1 

euted on Saturday, end the remainder 1st instant, in which the corps was joior 

sent to Fort William, to bo hereafter ed by a number of Sepoys, equal to about 

dealt with as the Commander in Chief two ^om^Sifies of A he 62d, and perhaps 

shall thiftk fit. The ahbve is a correct of the 26 tl Native Regiment, 

account, as far as it goes ; hut into any corps liatween under orders of 

of the reported causes of the mutiny we y^Tnarch for some tjfne, and had experir 
of course cannot enter. Suffice it therj^y enced some difficifty in procuring carri- 
fore to say, that itis completely eradicate- age: this howev/r was immediately re- 
ed, aud that the several corps are an- moved, on its bemg brought -to the no- 
xious to be sent on service, in order to tice of Gove ram At, by an advance of 

wipe off the (we trust) temporary dis- cash to each co?J® to aid the Sepoys io 

grace which their conduct has incurred; procuring the neMasary carriage cattle 

and although we are not given to Aatter, for their baggage As the event however 

and it may be even impertinent to praise, proven, the difficult* served but .to cover 

we must say that the decisive and vigo- a subterfuge ; a baa spirit possessed the . 

rous measures adopted by the Command- corps, and when all difficulties were se- 
er in Chief so effectually put a stop to moved, and it was no longer possible to 

the riot, und rooted out every mutinous practice evasion, they refused on the 

feeling, that the Sepoys have since de- parade to tnareh, with the exception al 

dared they would undergo any thing in about 180 men, and the non-commissloa^ 

the world to wipe away its remembrance ed and commissioned native officers, 

from the mind of Government, and ra- On the receipt of a report to this 
ther suffer any kiud of death than be- effect by the Commander in Chie& his 

have in a like manner again. This per- Excellency immediately adopted the n$i» , 

feet restoration of loyalty, and the firm ceasnry measures to bring those pais** 

decided conduct of his Excellency, we guided men to a sense of thevr duty* 

think it particularly proper to make He instantly proceeded to Barrackpore, 

known, not for the information of the and on the following morning having 

army, to which we doubt not that Gene- made a disposition of the other troops at 

ral Orders wil^ communicate the parti- the station, and those which bad arrived, 

culars, but for the information of the during the night, the Adjutant General 

people of England, among whom no and Quarter Master General of the army, 

doubt the whole transaction will be with his Excellency's Persian Interpret 

commented on, and exaggerated, in the ter, and the officer commanding the 47 th 

ridiculous manner which characterizes N. Regt. were Reputed to makea last ef- 

almost all their speculations upon eastern fort to induce the mutineers, drawn up, , 

affairs. The estimate we have made of loaded, and in regular parade order, to 

(he number of killed in the attack of lay down their arms, but without effect. 

Tuesday is a perfect guess, and perhaps Nothing then remained but to ’ inflict 
exceefls the actual amount ; bntthe very the punishment so justly merited : the 

nature of the e xam ple* renders the pre- ^ Co mmander in Chief gave the*precoo-~ 
rise number of- Sufferers exceedingly dif- signal for an attack by a part, of 

ficuR, If not quite impossible, to be th^rSm?; the umtineersnnstantlyfbroke, 

ascertained. Had treble the number and betook themselves to flight, under 

4 been slain, however, we are of those the fire of the troops who WUactfed 

who consider, that on such an occasion them: and such an.jsxample svaa made 

it would neither have been lamentable on tpespot W thenecessity of the case, 

nor excessive, which is all we shall at and the infamy of the.regiment meritedj; 

. present remark on the subject.— Hurk. • the most guilty of thorn!' who weremsde 
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(nving beetf subsequently Cx- 
1 the sentence ot a General 

Jtiul. 

kansaotion so unusual in, and 
a to, thiiSj army, could have 
neil and carried into execution 
il^/g^knoxvlcdjtc, not to say par- 
native commissioned* 
fsioned officers of the 
, moment to be credit- 
the native regiments * 
Bengal. Connected by relatiou- 
ul living as the native officers 
jj^epoys do, almost under the same 
5 belie v ed f or a rno- 
iKt that the grossest negreST^f^the 
$ duty the former owet* to the stahK*** 
not been shewn by tlj| parties in que'^V 
tion. The Governor GPperal in Council ^ 
consequently considerij, the 47th Regi- 
ment Native lnfantry,Vncl tiding its na- 
tive commissioned and ifim-cornmission- 
ed officers, to be disgracgl} ; directs that 
No. 47 be struck out rp tfie army list, 
the native commission^ and non-com- 
missioned officers toheMstantly discharg- 
ed the service, as total /♦ unworthy of the 
confidence of Government, or the name 
of soldiers, and that a new regiment, 
to be numbered 69, to which the Euro- 
pean officers of the late 47th will be 
$• appointed, be immediately raised in its 
Stead, for general service , agreeably 
With the detail as laid down in General 
Orders of the 11th July 1823, No. 65. 

To the native commissioned and non- 
commissioned officers of the Bengal army, 
the Governor General in Couucil now 
more particularly desires to address 
lilmsetf. He is perfectly satisfied that 
no Instance of insubordination can take 
. jdaqp in a corps without such coming to 
their early knowledge. He hereby de- 
mands from them a rigid execution of 
tlicir duty, and observes, that even on 
the rumour of any discontent in a corps, 
it is their particular duty to communicate 
' it instantly to their European officers, 
and to exert their utmost endeavours to 
put down in the first instance any appear- 
ance of combination. His Lordship in 
council further desires it to be distinctly 
understood, that, in failure of that line 
of condudt which, is expected from the 
native commissioned and non-cow mV 1 "*' 
"atoned officers of the army, thejrwiTrbe 
held personally and collectively respon- 
sible for^any misbehaviour of tlie men, 
who are more immediately under their 
eye and command In the lines than they 
can be under that of the European 'offi- 
cers; and that the most prompt dismissal 
froarWhe service will be the inevitable 


consequence of any want of exertion and 
zmI, or any abandouineut of duty; in 
short, be warns them to profit by the 
example of the 47th, who have drawn 
down on themselves a punish meat they 
in osi jiiMtly merited., ^ , 

Tlie Governor General in Council, in 
order to make known the sentiments of 
Government to the native army as fully 
and correctly as possible, is pleased to 
direet*, th£t this order shall be translated 
into tub Htpdoos tanee language, and 
printed in the N agree character, for the 
purpose of transmission to corps re- 
spectively, •through the Adjufant'General 
of the army, under the orders of the 
Commander iu Chief, who will be pleased 
to issue such subsidiary orders as liis 
Excellency may consider necessary, drjfft- 
iHfc the privates of the late 47th, whose 
fidelity remained unshaken, into such 
regiments as may appear most expedient. 

W. Casement, Lieut. Col. 

Sec. to Gout. Mil . Dept . 

Rangoon. — The Transport Ernest, 
from Rangoon the 2d instant, lias brought 
round the Rajahs, or Myoons, of Tavoy 
and Mergui, auil nineteen other prisoners 
of war. 

Letters dated the 31st of October, ex- 
press some doubt of the accuracy of the 
report respecting the revolution at Ava, 
the king's death, &c. These particulars 
were communicated to the authorities'at 
Rangoon on tlie 23d, by two Burmese, 
who had come iu from a village on the 
banks of the Pegue river ; but as no con- 
firmation of the circumstances detailed 
had been received at Rangoon up to the 
31st, the report had ceased to be impli- 
citly believed. 

The chiefs of Tavoy atpjl Mergui are 
both represented as men' of sanguinary 
habits and temper. It is rather a singu- 
lar-circumstance that the Tavoy Rajah, 
who not long ago sent a Siamese chief 
to Rangoon in a cage to be exposed to 
the scorn and derision of a brutal popu- 
lace, till death put a period to his suffer- 
ings, should now be brought a prisoner 
to see the same narrow cell allotted by 
his direction to the unhappy victim/ The 
Cage was found in the, .state -prison at Ran- 
goon, and has been semTto Calcutta with 
its refined inventor,— that he may be 
compelled to reflect upon the difference 
of our treatment of him, contrasted with 
wbat tbe wretched Siamese captive ex- 
perienced by bis order. * 

Ode of the prisoners is an Invulnera - 
ble, and is said to be not a bad specimen 
of the heroes embodied under that name. 
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